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"I  know  Lord  Cloncorry  well;  and,  knowing  him,  I  respect  and  admirn  him. 
Hi  is  a  tkue  axb  rBAcncAL  Patriot.  High  in  life,  and  posffessed  of  a  large  and 
independent  fortune,  he  rejectn  the  yicioua  and  tasteless  example  of  thoee  who 
difwipate  their  wealth  in  foreign  countrieA.  Uis  fortune  is  spent  at  home.  Hi^ 
UMcfol  and  honourable  life  is  devoted  to  the  good  of  Ireland,  to  the  performance  of 
his  duties  as  a  nobleman,  a  citiRcn,  and  a  magistrate."— Zord  C7iarlemont,  1810. 

"  Ireland  ha*  not  a  better  fHend  or  one  more  devoted  to  her  service  than  Lord 
Cloncurry.  He  Mt^  a  splendid  example;  possessing  a  muniiicent  fortune,  and 
expending  every  shilling  in  his  native  land.  The  poor  man's  justice  of  peace ;  the 
friend  of  reform;  in  pri^'ate  society— in  the  bosom  of  his  family— the  model  of 
virtue;  in  public  life  worthy  of  the  admiration  and  affection  of  the  people." 
/*aniel  IfOynnelly  Zrd  June,  1824. 
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PREFACE. 


Tab  idea  of  writing  this  book  was  first  suggested 
to  me  by  the  following  passage  in  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Richard  Grattan,*  an  old  friend  and  correspondent 
of  Lord  Cloncurry,  to  the  editor  of  the  Nation 
newspaper,  shortly  after  his  lordship's  death: — "It 
occurs  to  me/'  said  Dr.  Grattan,  "  that  a  memoir 
of  the  public  life  and  times  of  Valentine  Lawless, 
Lord  Cloncurry,  would  be  a  valuable  present  to 
Ireland.  That  this  work  will  be  forthcoming  there 
can  be  no  doubt ;  but  our  great  object  should  be 
to  have  it  well  done,  and  in  a  way,  through  him, 
to  diffuse  generally  the  sound  principles  and  the 
enlarged  and  liberal  views  by  which  he  was  so 
eminently  distinguished.  There  can  be  no  want 
of  materials  ;  Lord  Cloncurry  was  a  fluent  writer, 
and  corresponded  with  almost  every  one  who  in- 
terested himself  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  Ire- 
land. ♦  ♦  »  The  testimonial  to  Lord 
Cloncurry  should   be  the  history  of  his  own  life, 

*  Senior  FeDow  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Physicians  in  Ireland,  and  Ex- 
King's  Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine. 
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read  and  studied  by  every  Irishman,  so  as  to  im- 
press  his  character,  as  much  as  possible,  on  the 
public  mind  of  Ireland." 

I  am  sure  there  is  no  Irishman  who  will  not 
agree  with  the  opinion  expressed  by  Dr.  Grattan. 
Perhaps,   no  life  of  the  last  generation,  except 
O'Connell's,  has  so   wide  an  historical   interest. 
That  Lord  Cloncurry  was  always  foremost,  from 
1795  to  1853,  in  every  movement  tending  to  the 
amelioration  of  our  condition,  or  the  increase  of  our 
national  spirit,   is  a  fact   well  known,  not  only 
to  Ireland,  but  throughout  Europe  and  America. 
Identified  by  station  and  estate  with  the  aristo- 
cracy, yet  his  greatest  pride  was  to  take  a  lead  in 
the  ranks  of  the  oppressed  people  ;  a  man  of  ample 
fortune,  which  he  spent  in  the  encouragement  of 
noble  designs,  or  generous  charities,  and  who  passed 
through  every  phase  of  a  political  career,  from  the 
rebel's  dungeon  to  the  Viceroy's  camarilla^  yet 
retained  an  unimpeached  fidelity  to  Ireland  through 
alL 

Having  obtained  access  to  a  large  mass  of 
unpublished  and  interesting  correspondence  rela- 
tive to  his  lordship's  life  and  times — finding  that 
no  one  else  was  likely  to  undertake  the  task,  and 
encouraged  by  the  advice  of  several  friends,  whose 
opinion  I  valued,  I  at  last  determined,  though  with 
considerable  diffidence,  to  weave  the  materials  which 
were  rapidly  accumulating  in  my  hands  into  such 
an  unvarnished  and,  I  trust,  truthful  and  impartial 
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narrative,  as  my  untried  abilities  were  capable  of 
producing. 

I,  of  coarse,  in  the  first  instance,  met  with  the 
objection  that  a  volume,  entitied  ^^The  Personal 
Recollections  of  Lord  Cloncurry,"  might  seem  to 
have  forestalled  my  undertaking ;  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  person  who  now  goes  to  the  trouble 
of  comparing  tiie  one  book  with  the  other  will  re- 
main of  that  opinion.  No  two  works  upon  the  same 
subject  could  well  be  more  dissimilar  in  design  and 
construction.  "The  Personal  Recollections"  were 
rather  a  series  of  reminiscences  of  his  lordship's 
early  friends,  and  of  fragmentary  sketches  of  the 
most  importantepochs  of  his  own  life  untU  1832,  than 
a  complete  biography;  and  the  modesty  of  a  writer 
who  speaks  of  himself  interfered  with  its  fulness, 
not  less  than  the  absence  of  lights  from  other 
external  and  cotemporary  sources.  I  have  endea- 
voured not  merely  to  follow  the  direct  line  of  Lord 
Cloncurry's  life,  but  to  illustrate  it  by  notices  of  the 
events  in  which  he  bore  a  part,  and  by  the  charac- 
ters  and  evidence  of  the  men  with  whom  he 
associated.  His  lordship's  times  were  eventAil — 
they  were  times  of  which  we  have,  unfortunately, 
little  authentic  history  ;  and  their  consideration 
consequently  occupies  a  much  larger  portion  of  my 
work  than  is  usual  in  the  biography  of  an  indi- 
vidual. 

The  earlier  chapters,  with  the  exception  of  the 
first,  were  written  almost  immediately  after  the 
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death  of  Lord  Cloncurry.  For  the  many  hlemishes 
that  I  am  well  aware  characterize  them,  I  solicit 
the  reader's  kind  indulgence. 

On  the  vast  amount  of  new,  and,  I  should  hope, 
interesting  matter  which  this  volume  contains,  I 
shall  not  here  expatiate.  Of  the  letters,  I  will 
merely  observe,  that  out  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-two  only  four  appeared  in  the  "Personal 
Recollections  of  Lord  Cloncurry,''  and  those  I  have 
always  been  particular  to  acknowledge.  With, 
perhaps,  one  half  dozen  exceptions,  the  entire 
collection  in  his  lordship's  work  were  addressed 
by  different  parties  to  himself.  In  the  following 
pages  that  arrangement  has  been  reversed.  A  man's 
private  letters  have  ever  been  considered  the  true 
lights  of  biography.  As  many  as  I  considered 
necessary  to  illustrate  effectively  Lord  Cloncurry's 
patriotic  career,  and  the  very  eventftil  times 
through  which  he  passed,  I  have  given — some  to 
show  the  generous  philanthropy  which  was  a  con- 
stant characteristic  of  his  life. 

In  addition  to  the  interesting  correspondence 
referred  to,  further  lights,  in  the  shape  of  extracts 
from  the  most  effective  of  Lord  Cloncurry's  speeches, 
have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  those  portions  of 
his  political  career,  which,  from  lapse  of  time,  have 
become  either  wholly  or  partially  obscured. 

In  tracing  the  political  and  private  life  of  Lord 
Cloncurry,  after  his  liberation  from  captivity  in 
1801, 1  have  found  the  "  Personal  KecoUections" 
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little  or  no  guide.  His  lordship's  patriotic  career 
I  carefully  followed  through  the  newspaper  files 
from  1797  to  1853 ;  and  I  can  with  truth  affirm 
that  not  a  single  page  escaped  my  scrutiny. 
No  man,  save  him  who  has  travelled  over  the  same 
ground,  could  possibly  form  a  just  idea  of  the 
labour  and  tediousness  attendant  on  such  an 
undertaking. 

Many  of  the  letters  introduced  in  my  book  ex- 
hibit the  characteristics  of  private  communications. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  refer  for  the 
most  part,  to  political  events  which  have  long  since 
passed  away,  and  are  addressed  to  parties  whose 
connexion  with  the  press  rendered  it  expedient  at 
the  time  to  stamp  the  word  "  Private"  on  them. 

To  those  relatives  of  Lord  Cloncurry,  not  of 
his  immediate  family,  who  furnished  me  with 
much  interesting  information  for  the  work,  and  to 
the  friends  and  correspondents  of  Lord  Cloncurry, 
who  placed  a  liberal  selection  from  his  lordship's 
letters  at  my  disposal,  I  beg  to  return  my  best 
thanks.  They  will  find  the  materials,  it  is  hoped, 
judiciously  used.  And  as  a  new  edition  will 
shortly  be  prepared,  I  take  the  liberty  of  here 
suggesting  to  correspondents  the  expediency  of 
furnishing  me  at  once  with  any  unpublished  letters 
of  Lord  Cloncurry's  that  may  chance  to  remain  in 
their  possession. 

WILLIAM  J.  FITZPATRICK. 

Som  Hill  Avskve,  Motnrr  Msrbiov, 
Mardk  Ut,  1856. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

How  Sir  Hagh  de  Lawless  came  to  Ireland,  and  what  brought  him  thither 
— Shangaoagh — Provost,  Guardian,  and  Bishop  Lawless^-Oenealogy  of 
the  Family—  Their  landed  Property — King  James  the.  Second  secreted  in 
Puck*8  Castle — Stands  Godfather  for  his  Host's  Son  and  Heir— Walter 
Lawless  attauited — James  Lawless  of  Shankhill — Pedre  ac  nuck — Robert 
Lawless — His  romantic  and  eventful  History-^Birth  of  Nicholas,  first 

-  Lord  Cloncurry— Sent  to  Roueo  University — Completes  huT^U^  Course 
and  returns  to  Ireland — Purchases  Galleville — Subjected  to  more  Slights 
than  Courtesies — Marries  Margaret  Browne,  of  Mount  Browne — Their' 
Offiipring — Renounces  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion,  and  purchases  an 
Estate  in  Ireland — Death  of  Robert  Lawless — His  Commercial  Establish* 
ment — Data  connected  therewith — Singular  Anecdote  respecting  the  Con- 
version of  Nicholas  Lawless — Elected  M.P.  for  Lifford  —  His  tardy 
Appearance  in  the  Field — Created  a  Baronet  of  Ireland — Critical  Sitnatioi^ 
of  England  in  1776 — The  American  War — Diffidence  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Lawless  in  the  House — Governmental  Bias  of  his  Votes — The  Marquis  of 
Buckingham  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland — Regency  Question — Unparalleled 
Corruption  practised — Peerages  purchased — ^Anecdote — Elevation  of  Sir 
Nicholas  Lawless  to  a  Barony — His  DebtU  in  the  House  of  Lords — 
Incident  at  Crow* street  Theatre — Laughable  Epigram  on  Lord  Cloncuny 
— ^The  two  Viceroys,  Westmoreland  and  Fitzwilliam — Solicits  the  latter 
for  Promotion  in  the  Peerage — Request  declined — Consequent  Revenge  of 
Lord  Cloncurry. 

In  the  twelfth  century,  when  Dermod  Mac  Murrough, 
King  of  Leinster,  triumphantly  carried  off  the  beautiful 
Dearbhforguill,  wife  of  O'Rourke,  Prince  of  Brefni,  and 
thereby  incurred  the  indignation  of  that  potentate — when 
all  Ireland  vowed  vengeance  on  his  head  for  the  out- 
rage, and  Roderick  O'Connor,  as  the  mightiest  of  its 
kings,  undertook  the  task  of  crushing  t)ie  abductor — 
when  battle  raged,  and  blood  gushed  fresh  and  scarlet 
from  the  staunch  old  hearts  of  the  Leinster  soldiery-^ 
when,  driven  to  desperation,  Dermod  MacMiurough 
rushed  panic-stricken  from  Ireland,  and  flimg  himself  at 
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the  feet  of  King  Henry  the  Second,  craving  his  protec- 
tion and  swearing  temporary  allegiance — when  his 
Majesty,  yearning  in  spirit  to  possess  himself  of  Ire- 
land, conjured  MacMurrough  to  be  composed,  and  assured 
him  that  he  might  calculate  on  sufficient  assistance  to 
enable  him  to  recover  the  kingly  position  he  had  lost — 
when  these  and  other  events  were  being  enacted,  an 
armament,  for  the  express  purpose  of  invading  Ireland, 
and  of  rendering  her  thenceforward  subject  to  English 
domination,  was  actively  in  preparation  at  Milford  Haven, 
and  awaiting  only  the  preconcerted  signal  to  crowd  all 
8^1,  and  steer  direct  for  Waterford. 

The  ambition  of  Mac  Murrough  blinded  his  mental 
vision,  and  he  saw  not  through  the  cajolery  of  King 
Henry.  Not  confining  his  desires  to  the  recovery  of 
Leinster,  Dermod  ambitioned  to  become  supreme  mo- 
narch of  all  Ireland.  Henry  encouraged  this  feeling, 
and  gave  him  every  reason  to  understand  that  his  inter- 
ference should  not  be  otherwise  than  friendly. 

On  the  18th  October,  1172,  this  disinterested  and 
valuable  ally,  with  a  fleet  of  some  hundred  ships,  weighed 
anchor  from  Milford  Haven,  and,  after  a  short  voyage, 
glided  almost  unobserved  into  the  harbour  of  Waterford. 
The  army  of  King  Henry,  on  this  occasion,  consisted  of 
four  hundred  knights  and  several  thousand  men-at-arms. 
Amongst  the  former  was  Sir  Hugh  de  Lawless,*  of 
Hoddesdon,  County  Hertford,  the  ancestor  of  Valentine 
Lord  Cloncurry. 

It  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  work  to  ^ 

follow  the  progress  of  King  Henry's  movements.  Let  it 
suffice  to  say,  that  by  means  of  cajolery,  rather  than  by 
force  of  arms,  an  English  footmg  was  permanently 
established  in  Ireland.     Perhaps  the  wiliest  expedient  ' 

resorted  to  by  his  Majesty  was  the  consmnmately  inge- 
nious manner  in  which  he  worked  upon  the  Irish  Synod,  ^^ 
at  that  time  sitting  in  conclave  atCashel.  Henry's  intimacy 
with  Pope  Adrian  (who  was  a  brother-Saxon)  stood  him 
in  good  stead,  and  by  dint  of  producing  certain  Bulls 

*  Tbe  anooitor  of  Sir  Hugh  de  LawIeM  was  David,  Duke  of  Konnandy. 
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from  hie  Holiness,  an  almost  bloodless  conquest  resulted. 
"  It  is  evident,"  observes  Plowden,  "  that,  through  the 
influence  of  the  Synod,  the  whole  nation  was  induced  to 
submit  to  Henry  with  a  facility  which  no  other  means 
would  have  secured  to  the  invader." 

No  sooner  had  the  Norman  knights  set  their  feet  upon 
the  verdant  island,  and  gazed  around  upon  its  golaen 
valleys  and  fertile  pasture  lands,  than  they  at  once  found 
themselves  filled  with  an  inordinate  desire  to  become 
possessed  of  something  more  than  the  mere  vision  of 
such  luxuriance.  They  smacked  their  lips  at  the  glit- 
tering prospect,  and,  in  the  abject  subserviency  of  selfish 
expectation,  prostrated  themselves  before  their  gracious 
and  beneficent  monarch.  Henry  received  these  advances 
with  complacency :  he  was  desirous  of  rewarding  the 
services  of  his  faithfiil  knights ;  and,  as  he  had  no  land 
to  spare  in  England,  he  gladlj  distributed  amongst  them, 
with  a  lavish  hand,  the  Irish  manors,  which  he  only 
knew  by  name. 

One  there  was,  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin,  that 
made  the  Norman  mouth,  of  Sir  Hugh  de  Lawless,  water. 
It  went  by  the  name  of  the  Manor  of  Shanganagh,  and 
was,  in  sooth,  a  most  ethereal  spot.  Slumbenng  beneath 
the  mountain  parish  of  Killiney,  and  sheltered  by  the 
umbrageous  fohage  of  Old  Connaught,  tlie  vale  of  Shan- 
ganagh,  with  outstretched  arms,  while  embracing  a  creek 
of  the  dark  blue  ocean,  grasped  into  a  focus  all  the  na- 
turally picturesque  beauty  of  tnat  eminently  rich  district : 

**  How  pleased,  how  delighted,  the  rapt  eye  reposes, 
On  the  picture  of  beauty,  this  yalley  discloses, 
From  that  margin  of  sUTor,  whereon  the  blue  water 
Doth  glance  like  the  eyes  of  the  ocean  foam's  daughter ! 
To  where,  vrith  the  red  clouds  of  morning  combiniag, 
The  tan  ** golden  spears"*  o'er  the  mountahis  are  shining, 
With  the  hue  of  their  heather,  as  sunlight  adyanoes, 
like  purple  flags  furled  round  the  stafis  of  the  lances ! 

Sweetest  of  vales  is  the  vale  of  Shanganagh ! 

Greenest  of  vales  is  the  vale  of  Shanganagh ! 

No  lands  far  away  by  the  calm  Snsquehannah ! 

So  tranquil  and  &ir  as  the  vale  of  Shanganagh !" 

Golden  tpeart  is  the  literal  translation  of  an  old  Irish  name  applied  to  the 
Sugar  Loaf  chain  of  mountains  acy«cent  to  Shaoganac^ 
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fyf».tu'/n  l)ojm  tlorcncc  McCarthy.  He  does  notoTcr- 
rat/f  iu  \f*'.n\iu*f^,  and  that  is  ?aying  a  great  deal. 

S.r  Hti;rh  rjr;  l^wlriHM  heard  of  the  exquisite  scenery  of 
htiit.ti'/-^fiii'/\t.  Hit  rrj^olved  to  test  the  truth  of  these  re- 
|//rv,  'd.tA  rnad/f  a  iKrrMonal  pilgrimage  to  the  spot.  To 
th*AAy  i\tt',  word'tot  C2^!flar,  he  came,  saw,  and  (was)  con- 
'I  i"t*fi,  Si'>. !  llie  Xorrnan  found  himself  speechless  with 
a/i/niratiofi  \>t'i'trtt  it«  beauties.  Shangana^h  had  taken 
hir  Ut'ixn  by  fciorm,  and  he  would  that  verjr  day  wait  upon 
Kjr.;(  l\i:iiTy,  and  conjure  him  to  make  it  his  for  ever- 
i/i'/f*;.  I  Hit  Maj^r^ty  heard  the  request,  complied  with  it, 
ar*'l  fi'/rn  that  moment  Shanganagh  became  the  property, 
t,r  ax  Uit'  nwjnu'.y  said,  who  drew  up  the  deed  of  settle- 
iii^ttt — the  ^^/ee  nmpW  (A' Hir  Hugh. 

Wti  (ixH  imagine  the  knight,  as  he  posted  off  to  see 
Klttif  H'rnry,  carolling  away  in  the  following  style: — 

-*  W^M^  I  bATe  knelt  in  the  Temple  of  Datr, 
\S'',nl.r,.'.'i:ii^  honour,  axid  ralouTf  and  beauty— 
WL#^  !;«(;  a  brave  man,  in  feaiieas  resistance, 
I  Kare  f  •a;;fat  the  ^ood  fight  on  the  field  of  Existence ; 
When  a  h>/me  I  have  won  by  a  long  life  of  labour, 
hy  the  thoughts  of  my  soul,  or  the  steel  of  my  sabre, 
Ije  that  home  a  calm  home  where  my  old  age  may  rallj, 
A  home  fall  of  peace  in  this  sweet  pleasant  valley ! 

Sweetest  of  rales  is  the  vale  of  Shanganagh ! 

Greenest  of  vales  is  the  vale  of  Shanganagh ! 

Blay  the  accents  of  love,  like  the  droppinirs  of  Mannii 

Fall  sweet  on  my  heart  in  the  vale  of  Shanganagh." 

The  old  age  of  Sir  Hugh  de  Lawless  did  find  a  home  in 
the  vale  of  Shanganagh,  and  what  is  more,  "  the  accents 
of  love  fell  sweet  onnis  ears"  the  while.  He  married,* 
erected  a  castle  near  the  water  s  edge,  and  lived,  and  died, 
after  "  a  long  life  of  labour,"  within  it. 

The  dichotomised  ruins  of  this  old  castle  are  still  visi- 
ble, and  may  be  observed  from  a  great  distance. 

*  By  a  very  oU  family  escutcheon,  whidi  remains  in  the  posBusion  of  the 
Lawless  family  of  Shankhill,  we  find  that  Sir  Hagfa  had  a  son  named 
KichanL  Beneath  this  heraldic  device  is  an  nnfurled  scroll,  bearing  the  fol- 
kming  inscription: — **  Sir  Hugh  Lawles,  Knight,  sent  a  deede  sealed  with 
his  amwa,  dated  ye  first  years  of  King  Edward  ye  8rd,  onto  his  son  Bichaid 
Lawles,  of  all  his  lands  of  y«  manor  of  Shanganagh." 
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It  would  be  tedious  until  we  come  to  the  seventeenth 
century  to  trace,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  the  genea- 
logical descent  from  Sir  Hugh  de  Lawless ;  but  we  may 
oteerve,  en  passant,  that  Richard  Lawless,  from  1310  till 
1313,  held  the  office  of  Provost  or  chief  magistrate  of  Dub- 
lin.* His  adjudications  appear  to  have  been  of  a  singular 
character.  In  1310,  famme  stalked  throughout  the  land, 
and  a  "cranoge  of  wheat,"t  as  the  Annals  of  Dublin 
tell  us,  **  sold  for  twenty  shillings."  The  bakers  entered 
into  a  combination  to  impose  on  the  public,  by  means 
of  using  false  weights,  and  to  a  great  extent  succeeded 
in  carrying  out  their  object.  The  imposture,  however, 
came  to  the  ears  of  Richard  Lawless,  and  having  had 
the  men  of  dough  brought  before  him,  he  sentenced  them 
to  be  drawn  on  nurdles  through  the  streets,  tied  at  horses' 
tails. 

In  1347,  we  find  that  King  Henry  appointed  Robert 
Lawless  (probably  the  son  of  Provost  Richard  Lawless), 
one  of  the  public  guardians  of  the  peace  in  Dublin,  with 
power  to  assess  and  array  its  military  force  as  required, 
and  to  head  the  municipal  guard  in  resisting  the  hostility 
and  invasion  of  the  native  *'  Irishry."$ 

In  1354,§  Stephen  Lawless  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Limerick,  and  died  on  Innocents'  Day,  1359.  The  fa- 
mily were  then  in  possession  of  large  estates  in  Dublin 
and  Wicklow.  **  In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies," observes  Dalton,  in  his  History  of  the  County 
Dublin,  "  the  Lawless  family  were  in  possession  ofShan- 
ganagh,  Kilruddeiy,  Corkagn,  and  Ola  Connaught;||  but 

*  It  WAS  not  till  1 665,  that  Uie  chief  magistrate  became  honoured  with 
the  title  of  Lord  Mayor— Sir  Daoiel  Bellingbam  being  the  first  who  bore  it. 

f  In  1333,  wheat  was  sold  m  Dublin  at  6d.  per  bushel! 

I  Rot.  Pat.  in  cane  Ilib.  (Dalton). 

§  *^  Stephen  Lawles,  Chancellor  of  the  Cathedral  of  Limericlc,  succeeded 
Bbhop  Roclifort,  and  was  restored  to  the  temporalities  by  the  king,  on  the 
18th  Hay,  1364.  He  died  on  InnocenU'  Day,  1359."— n«  Wkoie  Works 
of  8ir  James  Wart  eoneeminff  IrtUmd,  Revised  and  Improved.  Entirely 
tramsbUed  from  the  original  Latin,  by  Walter  Uarris,  Esq. — 2  vols,  folio. 
Doblin.     1764. 

I  From  the  Lawless  family  these  townlands  passed  over  to  the  Walshes, 
who,  as  **  Irish  rebels  and  Papists,"  are  freqaently  alluded  to  in  the  old 
chronidet  of  Dublin. 
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in  1473,*  the  Vicars  of  St.  Patrick'8  Cathedral,  Dubbn, 
ItiXluoruA  Parliament,  Btatin^  that  they  and  their  prede- 
vAi^wnn  were  Deijied  of  the  scignioiy  of  Shan&;anagh  from 
ti/fie  irnrru^fiiorial,  had  leaaed  it  to  Thomas  Lawless,  and 
h  iu\  al«o  li5(M<;(l  eighty  acres  within  said  seigniory  to  Edmund 
WaUh,  who  disowned  their  authority,  and  would  pay  no 
rent/' 

Hhanpruna^h,  about  this  time,  passed  out  of  the  family; 
hut  the  i^ttwleHHCs  were  too  much  attached  to  the  old  pro- 
|x:rty  not  to  re-4iHtablish  themselves  as  soon  as  possible  in 
i\M  immediate  vicinity.  This  they  did  by  erecting  a  castle 
at  Shunkhill,  and  a  dwelling-house  at  Cherrywoodr— town- 
landH  Hituat^^d  witliin  a  stone^s  throw  of  Shanganagh.  In 
tiie  (ifUM^nth  centurv,  the  Lawlesses  were  in  possession  of 
<'>>iiHidenihle  landea  property  in  Kilkenny. 

I'Vom  an  old  family  document  we  learn  that  another 
branch  of  the  family  were,  for  upwards  of  a  century, 
M;uU;d  at  the  Castle  of  Rawebuck,  or  Roebuck,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Dublin,  where  they  continued  to  reside  until 
about  the  year  1690. 

On  the  9th  May,  1608,  Walter  Lawless,  of  Talbot 
Inchc,  County  Kilkenny,  obtained  firom  his  gracious  Ma- 
jesty, King  James  the  First,  the  princely  grant  of  seven 
manore,  situated  in  the  counties  ot  Tipperary,  Waterford, 
and  Kilkenny .f  According  to  the  old  deed  of  transfer, 
t)i(j»e  manors  ^'  possessed  the  right  of  patronage,  and  were 
to  be  held  for  ever, in  capite,  hy  knights  service.^t  Lin- 
^ard  speaking  of  James  s  munificence  in  1608  (vol.  vi. 
ehnn.  'i\  sa^s,  that  his  entertainments  were  of  the  most 
iumuy  (fr.'Mcnption,  and  his  presents  to  those  who  claimed 
M  wutd  for  their  services,  or  had  the  good  fortune  to 

*  ftw)ii)«tt Um  In  CaiM.  Illb. 

t  k)MK  .ImiiiiM*  lMtor«  I^Atent  were  drawn  up  in  the  sixth  year  of  liifl  reign, 
4^<'1  iUl«<t  •!  t)ublin,  lUtb  lUy,  160S.  From  them  we  find  that  his  Ma- 
\»'^f  "  HritMUMl  tlie  several  manors  following,  to  wit,  the  manor  of  ClonmeU, 
\^\\Umn\\M^n^  l.l»ronaKb,  KiUAakill,  Corketonny,  Danagh,  and  Ballicallan, 
¥iMU  divuf  n  Uiiils,  iansmeiits,  rents,  custom t,  servioes,  and  right  of  patronage, 
itt  tb«  Nttil  iiisitoiN  rsNpui'ilvely  belonging,  and  therein  particulariy  recited 
Mid  iiittiitldtiiMl,  ■Ituate,  lying,  and  being  in  the  counties  of  Tipperary,  Water- 
i^rd,  and  Kilkenny.  To  hold  to  the  said  Walter  LawlcM,  his  heirs  and  aa- 
•igni,  ftir  ever,  in  capita,  by  knigbtif  service,"  &g. 

X  This  tenure  was  abolished  in  England  by  12  Charles  II.  c  24  (Btackstooe). 
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attract  his  favour,  were  valuable  and  profuse,  beyond  pre- 
cedent.* Walter  Lawless  was  one  of  those  men  who 
are  bom  to  be  lucky.  He  attracted  the  royal  favour,  and 
received  seven  boons. 

The  wife  of  Walter  Lawless  was  a  daughter  of  Robert 
Wrothe,  Esq.,  of  Kilkenny.  Bj  her  he  had  one  son, 
Richard,  a  prominent  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  of 
the  confederate  Catholics  of  Kilkenny^  in  the  civil  wars 
of  1641.  In  this  capacity  Richard  Lawless  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself,  as  some  old  historians  tell  us,  by 
warmly  opposing  the  massacre  of  the  Kilkenny  Protes- 
tants, when  proposed  to  the  Council  by  Torlogh  Oge 
0*Neal.t  Richara  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Patrick 
Denn,  Esq.,  of  Grenan,  County  Kilkenny,  and  died  in 
1670,  leaving  issue  two  sons  Walter  and  Thomas.  Walter, 
the  eldest,  married  a  daughter  of  John  Bryan,  Esq.,  of 
Jenkinstown,  County  Kilkenny,  and  had  issue  five  sons. 
If  Walter  Lawless,  of  Talbot  Inche,  was  born  to  be 
lucky,  certes  his  namesake  and  grandson  was  doomed 
to  be  unfortunate.  In  the  Irish  wars  of  1689,  he  took 
A  leading  part  in  &vour  of  James  the  Second,  was 
attainted,  and  forfeited  to  the  Crown  all  the  valiiable 
manors  he  derived  from  his  &ther  in  Tipperaiy,  Water- 
ford,  and  Kilkenny;  but  previously,  on  the  precipitate 
flight!  of  James  from  England,  when  all  his  army 
Tallied  round  William  of  Change,  and  proclaimed  him 
their  sovereign,  we  find  that  the  royal  plate  of  the  fiigi- 
tive  monarch  was  deposited  with  his  staimch  fiiend  and 

*  Thus,  for  example,  at  Lady  Veto's  marriage  he  made  the  bridegroom  a 
present  of  lands  to  the  yearly  value  of  £1200.  At  the  marriage  of  Lord 
Haddington  with  Lady  RadcUffe,  he  paid  off  his  debts  amomiting  to  £10,000, 
although  he  had  already  given  him  £1,000  per  amiam  in  land  ( Winwood,  ii. 
217),  and  sent  to  the  bride  a  gold  cup,  in  which  was  a  patent  containing  a 
grant  of  lands  of  £600  a  year.  (Lodge,  iii.  254,  336 ;  Boderie,  iii.  129). 
— LiDgard*s  England,  voL  viL 

t  "Tmrlogh  Oge  0*Neil,  brother  to  the  arch  rebel  Sir  Phelim,  and  the 
Popish  dtixens  of  Kilkenny,  petitioned  the  rest  of  the  Cooncil,  that  all  the 
Kngiiwh  Protestants  there  should  be  put  to  death ;  whereupon  Alderman 
Richard  Lawless,  in  excuse  answered,  that  they  were  all  robbed  before,  and 
he  saw  no  cause  that  they  should  lose  their  lives.* — Note  to  the  7  voLEdition 
of  Lodge,     Dublin.     1789.     P.  61,  voL  iv. 

1  Macaulay  mentions  that  the  king,  immediately  before  his  flight,  ex- 
claimed— **  None  but  the  Irish  will  stand  by  me.'* 
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Kiiorrfcer,  Wilier  L^-^L^as-  in  iLe  sin-e  Tr.M^ner  iLai  ii* 
2DJE1  zzL-^inLZLl  pile:?  TT*::^  ei.ira5t«*a  to  lie  cat^c-  m* 
Mi^r^Tty  url^  T15.  ci  lie  TLif»:*.iJi  miiu?ior.  Prc^biblj, 
wiiri  WitliieT  Li.Trleas  iri;5  T':^iziC^i  lo  lie  n^icaarr  of 

fiTir.r"  frz'i^  Ireluz:  i.  izji  li^jriiDe  ir.To!:Ted  in  ibe  c:*2i:ii:'n 

w^  iLJiLtr  ft  T-re=^r.i  lo  Lii=.  \j  Lis  Tr.&.-=ifr,  Be  lii?  as  it 
rcLLT.  iLe  i»li.ie  Ttzz^alinri  in  Lie  puiLear:  >n  o:  Li*  a£-?oen- 
dkLtft.  Azji  viilin  ji  itrw  jtir?  a  i<rd:'n  of  :i,  en-l-iz^rei 

miii  lie  r.'TjJ  aj^ti*  :»f  ilr  Sr-irX5,  ir.;gin  l«e  feea  ai 

"R-.."'-,k-l  lie  -elleri  »:::  ::  Wil:£r  LnriefSw  fell  £3  lie 
sit-ir?  :•:'  Lli>e£ : k.  :i-  i 0  .*  1.  Pi.:rt-. k,  Ik  5>ecT'rr  i  ?:  ii.  5»?r^c^i 
wi-JL  Hs-dztnLZ'niiiilesnrief  mIl*  S:»AiiirlMi.;«?*:y,riil:p 
lie  riLTir,  '■"Af  ii ;  o.ikicC  d'.jr-r-ir  il^^  l^>r-':*Aii5  Ko^^iiCT, 
ArLiii^si.! >rEj[^i..c'iiiitrT  lo lie  C'C'^j'a  of  Frizce,  dialed 
fciLrli  >:'  lie  Ei-isirliZ.  L»rirr.  uii  £zjZt,  iiihUir-T^Kd 
GiTcr^i:^  c:  Mi  .rcju  wllvi  -C'^^e  le  cciniLZDei  u>  £X 
will  I:ri:-ZT  ijii  rtj-Liifrr.  i:r.iil  lis  ifa::!-  T^e  ilird 
sec  J. In.  LiTi:Lr  niziii^'fiei  5i:r:-rr  i^lirrs  of  jcj-ilir 
wiTiLri*  Jij::!^  ilr  S»eirt:iii-  wis-  ir^n-io-  ai  i.Le  sin-e  urae 
15  lis  ii.iler,  Wa1:-jc  L^'w^LesB.     T-e  rwy  Tcurij>eT  s»:cs5 

lzzjzjt*il LZii'.T  ci  i!l«  £!rli  ■ci  Jx=:i£S  £r::n  Er^iizii 
ON-c— .  EjjL  :c  Ttttmc:::-.!.  ^  --  "^  "'►^^  i.. 'roller  lie 
Iriil  jzTiliFiK  iJi'i  -.1  '1:i1t  eil : nei  l-i  c>: CLinir I-:«i 

r:.—  V-r*  i.  -:;Lr:  .:  ^:  ^>  -^r  i  .■--:'; c-ti::..  fen:  lTrv-':r^v- 
c:c»=ujn  i!Si>.^i^>js»  '/.La  i^  ^'i  :L-riii:i  -^T  :ie  wc-u-^ 
icrof^i  lo  Ird-iJi:  i^  ir-i-r  v  i^le  ii-*  r^r^rcil  c^^ca- 
E-ir  i  :<f  ili*  ir=.v  L  _:  tlzh^  tli.T«fei.  iz.2  r.i  nil  lie 
rocd  iliTcl.  1  "f  *,-.  i*  i  1 .?  >!  *;'^*^7  i^T*  &3  Ki^jsti-e-  H«re 
be  C25ei=i*rarked  ^il  l_r  •.*  r_»^=:r*eT*    o£  il^e  tirfl  Bri- 
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Everybody  seemed  to  vie  with  every  other  body,  in  ex- 
pressing the  most  unbounded  mamfestations  of  loyalty 
and  affection.  At  length,  Duke  Schomberg,  with  40,000 
Huguenots,  joined  the  legions  of  Northern  Protestants, 
who  had  so  intrepidly  defended  themselves  at  Derry* 
during  the  previous  summer,  and  with  this  effective 
force  marched  straight  to  attack  the  hapless  Stuart.  Va- 
rious engagements,  with  various  fluctuations  of  fortime, 
succeeded,  until  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch  usurper,  with 
an  overwhelming  force,  effectually  terminated — at  least 
in  James's  estimation  f  —  the  unequal  contest.  After 
the  defeat  at  the  Boyne,  James  retreated  with  the  rem- 
nant of  his  army  to  Loughlinstown,  in  the  County  Dublin, 
where,  according  to  history,  they  remained  encamped  for 
five  successive  days.  Dismiised  successfully,  and  attended 
by  a  trusty  body  guard,  the  monarch,  while  his  army  re- 
mained bivouacidng,  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  Puck's 
Castle,  then  the  seat  of  his  faithful  adherent,  Thomas 
Lawless. 

This  edifice  stood,  and  still  stands^  (but  of  course  con- 
siderably ruined),  in  the  vicinity  of  Shangana^h  and 
Loughlmstown,  and  within  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
f^om  Shankhill,  where  Thomas  Lawless's  family  were,  for 
two  or  three  generations,  subsequently  seated.    The  owner 

*  Mr.  O'CalUtghan,  a  genUeman  who  has  toiled  long  and  arduously  to  dis- 
cover the  real  facts  respecting  the  Williamite  campaign,  avers,  that  the  so 
often  vaunted  "  Ressbttance  of  Deny"  was,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  rather 
an  affair  of  position  and  artillery,  than  of  men  and  courage. 

t  lyroonnell  and  his  forces  continued  to  offer  a  vigorous  reidstance  till 
October,  1691,  when  they  honourably  capitulated  on  their  Ust  bit  of  terra 
firma — the  city  of  Limerick.  The  vioUtion  of  the  Treaty,  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, is  only  of  a  piece  with  the  entire  history  of  British  misrule  in  Ireland 
since  the  master  trick  of  1 170. 

X  The  very  peculiar  state  of  Irish  society  in  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and 
sixteeth  centuries  rendered  such  strong  fh>ntier  residences  as  Puck's  Castle 
necessary.  It  was  customary,  at  these  periods,  for  hordes  of  men,  under  the 
O'Tooles,  to  leave  their  territories  and  march  on  the  paleamen  of  Loughlins- 
town, Shanganagh,  Shankhill,  and  Bray,  very  much,  it  may  be  supposed,  to 
their  annoyance  and  discomfiture.  These  harassing  incursions  appear  to 
have  been  kept  up  until  James  the  First  ascended  the  throne.  A  flight  of 
stone  steps  leading  to  the  roof  Puck's  Castle,  is  still  in  excellent  preservation. 
A  fine  view  of  land  and  sea  is  commanded  from  the  summit 

Robert  Cowley,  writing  to  Lord  Cromwell,  in  1537,  speaks  of  the  OTooles 
as  a  sept  *^  who  most  noyeth  about  Dublin." 

b2 
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'ji  yw.r  ^  ^'^"^  w^  a  Tour^>er  brotier  of  Walter  Lav- 
^^,  'A  It. v/i  Lv.ije,  wf.o- liiroogi  his  an^chinent  to 
<j«vw^  ^'Mf.,  tit  ^M  f>:An  ftl^^ea/ir  fet^iL.  iiiven  Talnable  m** 
,VA«t  ;a.  'i '  i.'t/'iirkfr-  W*t«t'>rd.  and  KilkeniiT.  Aooording 
V,  V.A  U'';./,r  a^y/uoi  of  tii«  mailer,  which  tas  been  com- 
,v.  V  \  »r*-v/;  Vr  v^  '/y  \:Ji  oriij  ninriTing  daughter  of  John 
t^rti  «*«t  '.^  hV.*a^.^i>^«]f  King  James  vas  reoeired  aft  Pock  s 
</»*t<'^>  jfir.v*  9Mifj  tii^fTou^li  Ixifch  hofpitalitv,  that  in  gra- 
•i  .•*•,/>  fryf  t,f>r  fciftfiwim  and  pTOtwtion  §hown  him  he  gra- 
^v/>*,^  r'/S/j/^t/?<rr'?<l  t^^  titarid  godlklher  for  Mxb.  Lawleass 
•.<?^rrt  r^'^'^i^'A  i.fSid.  Bering  obliged,  howerer,  to  leaTc 
ftr^:  z.***..^  J/'ri',;<f?  Um:  l/irlh  of  the  little  stranger,  James 
/J^jA^V/l  /»^«  ri-inUyral  V/ii-  lJi«  Duke  of  Berwick  (honourable 
ff^^,U'/fi  fA  wu^A^  name  s^i  frequentlj  occurs  in  the 
Jv/.i,,*>r  /tf.r'/rM/J/r*;,  to  «tan/i  aa  proxy  on  the  occasion. 
T^r«  hr»  Orft/:#;  'Mf  ari/1  the  long  expect/rd  child  having 
i^,npdrA  fM%  Uf  \m  a  iKyn,  W8UI  nccf/Ti\ingly  christened  James 
tu  *'^/thfnmt*mi  Uf  the  •^/▼ercign* 

'i  M?  y<'f*iori  w#j  hav#r  giv';n  of  this  interesting  stonr  is 
i;,«i  iMt 9 t'.ut  uu%fth\f^  the  olfl  members  of  the  Lawless 
U  M*/,y.    i}\i  sSvti  v<?rar;fty  of  its  salient  pomts  there  cannot 

h/^;  yyh'y  |/M5Wf«ti*>l  h<fr  lord  with  this  interesting  young 
^  ^ffH  /wKiiy,  (M  ♦*  Kini^  Jara^^  the  Second's  Godson,''  has 
Iv«j;/  \i*Ah  ftutttxtiAHznA  with  pride  in  the  family),  was  the 
*U^.\(ii\/:^  tA  Ai^tuim  HutU;r,  of  Kilkenny,  a  respectable 
i/,.i.us  ^M^(.l/ miirii  who  held  considerable  landed  pro- 
j>*i«7  ttf  t^^u  Uftutiy,  That  he  was  related  to  the  out- 
UvfK^i  l^t'/h*  ^Piinhi^yn(i  ^whose  patronymic  is  Butler) 
th':;«  t/4h  l/-r,  w«  l^'li<tv«,  little  douDt.  Tne  maiden  name 
olMie.  1/avvbiJNi,  of  I'uiik'i*  CttHtln,  appears  to  have  been 
VAiz/MiU.    ili'f  hiiklianfl,  Thomas  Lawless,  died  in  1704. 

JaiiUiii  l/dwUttA  wttn  th<nr  only  scm.  lie  inherited  the 
entire  of  hin  father's  pro|)erty,  and  witli  a  portion  thereof 
ereete^l  a  castellate^i  mansion  on  Shankhnl,  near  Shan- 
ganagh,  of  which  the  HhcU  is  still  standing,  and  likely  to 
continue  so.*  Having  arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood,  he 

*  On  Uie  de«Ui  oT  old  John  UwImi,  in  1790,  Hri.  UwleM  and  her 
bmlly  hsTi  hlianUtUl  and  removed  to  Dablin.  Since  then  it  has  not  been 
inhabited  hy  any  member  of  the  LawUas  family.     Up  to  the  year  1851, 
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led  to  the  hymeneal  altar  Frances,  daughter  of  John 
Usher,  of  Crumlin,  Esq.,  and  had  issue  by  her,  two  sons, 
Peter  and  John.  After  this  marriage  dates  the  period  at 
which  the  Lawlesses  adopted  the  rural  church-yard  of 
Crumlin  as  their  family  burial-place. 

Having  heard  that  some  of  their  tombstones  were  still 
to  be  seen  at  CrumUn,  we  lately  repaired  thither;  but, 
after  a  tedious  search,  were  only  enabled  to  discover  two. 
One,  completely  overgrown  with  moss,  bears  the  fol- 
lowing inscription: — ^^I.H.S.  This  stone  and  burial- 
place  oelongeth  to  Mr.  Edward  Lawless,  of  Crumlin,  and 
his  posterity.  Here  lyeth  the  bodies  of  two  of  his 
brothers  and  three  of  his  sisters — 1760."  The  second 
tombstone,  of  more  modem  aspect,  and  several  yards 
distant  from  that  just  spoken  of,  informs  *'  Old  Mortality** 
that  it  is  ''  The  family  burial-place  of  John  Lawless,  of 
Shankhill,  whose  remains  are  here  interred.  He  departed 
this  life  the  10th  day  of  January,  1790,  aged  sixty-five 
years."  The  old  sexton  informed  us  that  some  members 
of  the  Cloncurry  branch  remained  interred  here  likewise, 
but  were,  in  1799,  by  a  special  order  from  the  Consistorial 
Court,  removed  to  Lyons. 

It  comes  neither  within  the  limits  nor  objects  of  this 
work  to  give  a  biographical  account  of  each  member  of 
the  rather  extensive  family  of  the  Lawlesses.*  For  this 
reason  we  will  not  enter  mto  any  particulars  concerning 
how  the  scion  of  an  old  and  respectable  family  found 
himself  a  poor,  forlorn,  moneyless  mountaineer,  nobly 
endeavouring  to  battle  against  his  unpropitious  fortune 
by  the  pursuit  of  an  honest,  though  not  very  aristocratic 
calling.  His  story  carries  an  excellent  moral  with  it, 
and  snould  be  studied  by  those  who  hope,  through 
integrity  of  purpose,  to  become  happy  and  prosperous 
men.     We  earnestly  request  the  reaaer*s  attention  to  a 

Shankhill  Castle  appears  to  have  been  a  board  and  lodging  house.  Shank- 
hill  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  Rathmichael,  and  extends  over  2,8(i8 


*  Philip  Lawless,  of  Warrenmonnt,  alone,  had  twenty-one  children,  of 
whom  only  two  sarvive,  viz. :  Barry  Edward  Lawless,  Esq.,  solicitor,  and 
Jane,  his  sister. 
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history  that  will  not  only  instruct,  but  interest  to  in- 
tensity. 

The  history  of  the  boy  Robert  Lawless,  and  of  his  eon 
and  heir,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  romantic  and  extraor- 
dinary that  ever  appeared  in  any  work  other  than  fiction. 
In  publishing  it  to  the  world,  we  consider  ourselves  per- 
forming a  good  and  an  useful  act.  Tlie  life  of  Robert  Law- 
less will  show  what  can  be  accomplished  through  imtiring 
industry,  strict  honesty,  frugality,  and  moral  rectitude. 

The  father  of  Robert  Lawless,  Pedre  ac  nuck,  or  "  Peter 
of  the  Hills" — a  name  by  which  he  was,  early  in  the  last 
century,  known — ^left  him  an  orphan  at  an  early  age. 
From  redre  ac  nuck  it  does  not  appear  that  Robert  inhe- 
rited so  much  as  the  value  of  one  solitary  farthing,  either 
in  chattels  or  cash.  Friendless  and  moneyless,  he  had  to 
shift  for  himself;  and  manfully  he  did  so,  as  the  sequel 
will  show. 

Some  vain  and  inflated  intellects  may  perhaps  consider 
that,  in  making  public  the  history  of  Robert  Lawless, 
we  are  lowering  the  prestige  of  the  noble  subject  of 
this  memoir.  What  stuck-up  foppery  !  what  miserable 
folly !  In  our  mind,  the  fairest  chapter  in  Lord  Clon- 
curry's  genealogy  is  the  life  of  Robert  Lawless,  the  poor 
mountaineer.  From  the  exertions  of  this  honest  man 
originated  that  fortune  which  placed  a  coronet  on  his 
less  noble  though  more  aristocratic  son,  in  1789.  The 
worth  of  Robert  Lawless  skipped  a  generation,  and  de- 
scended to  Valentine,  whose  life  we  shall  chronicle. 

We  can  safely  aver  that  the  history  of  Robert's  early 
life  is  now  only  known  to  very  few  parties.  Our  infor- 
mation is  derived  from  the  descendants  of  the  family  of 
Valentine  Browne  (whose  daughter,  Nicholas  first  Lord 
Cloncurry  married),  and  is  confirmed  by  the  Lawlesses 
formerly  seated  at  Shankhill  Castle,  County  Dublin. 
John  Lawless,  of  Shankhill,  was  not  (as  Sharpens  and  De 
Brett's  Peerages  erroneously  allege)  the  father  of  Robert, 
the  poor  moimtain  boy.  John^s  sons  were: — ^William, 
afterwards  surgeon,  and  ultimately  general  in  the  service 
of  France ;  Barry,  of  Cherrywood,  near  Bray,  gentleman ; 
and  Philip,  a  respectable  brewer  in  Warrenmount,  Dub- 
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lin.  AH  have  long  since  been  gathered  to  their  fathers. 
Each  edition  of  De  Brett,  from  the  first  to  the  twenty- 
second,  contains  this  singular  and  glaring  inaccuracy. 

"  Peter  of  the  Hills,"  although  the  only  brother  of 
John,  never  possessed  any  residence  that  could  properly 
be  called  his  home.  In  early  life  he  boarded  and  lodged 
entirely  with  his  brother.  To  follow  the  remainder  of 
his  history  would  be  foreign  to  our  subject.  It  lies  before 
lis  as  we  write,  but,  on  reflection,  we  do  not  consider 
it  necessaiy  to  insert. 

The  following  are  amongst  the  most  prominent  facts 
in  the  early  history  of  Robert  Lawless.  To  modify  the 
words  of  E^ttie,  it  both 

*'Pomta  a  moral  and  adorns  our  tale." 

One  fine  frosty  morning,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1720, 
a  little  boy  from  the  mountains,  accompanied  by  a  small 
ass-load  of  turf  and  firs,  might  be  seen  wending  his 
way  through  the  Liberty  of  Dublin,  where  three  or  four 
of  his  principal  patrons  resided.  His  best  customer, 
however,  was  a  respectable  woollen-draper  in  High- 
street,  who  not  only  bought  his  turf,  but  occasionally  a 
hare  or  two,  which  the  boy  was  in  the  habit  of  setting 
snares  for,  or  otherwise  catching  in  the  hills.  All  ac- 
counts agree  in  stating  that  Lawless  was  an  extremely 
intelligent  youth,  of  strict  morality,  honesty,  and  recti- 
tude, and,  what  was  k)oked  upon  at  the  time  as  a  singular 
fact  (considering  his  very  humble  sphere  in  life,  and  the 
few  opportunities  in  those  days  of  receiving  instruction), 
he  knew  how  both  to  read  and  write.  That  his  relatives 
at  Shankhill  never  had  the  slightest  intercourse  with  him 
is  certain.  He  was  thrown  completely  on  his  own  re- 
sources, and  he  quailed  not  (to  his  praise  be  it  spoken) 
beneath  the  burden  of  an  unpropitious  fate.  If  any  man 
deserved  to  see  his  son  made  a  noble,  surely  it  was 
honest,  upright  Robin  Lawless ! 

The  good  woollen-draper,  who  had  a  personal  know- 
ledge of  Robin  for  a  considerable  time,  at  length  took 
a  most  immoderate  fancy  to  him,  and  proposed  that  he 
should  enter  his  service  as  a  shop-boy,  sleep  at  night 
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under  the  counter,  open  shop  in  the  morning,  and  run  of 
errands  during  the  day.  That  Robert  Lawless  was  but 
too  happy  to  agree  to  the  good  woollen-draper's  proposal 
it  is  unnecessary  to  say.  He  thanked  him  heartily  for 
his  benevolence,  let  both  ass  and  turf  go  to  the  deuce, 
and,  rubbing  his  fiost-bitten  fin^rs  until  they  glowed 
congenially  with  the  flush  of  satisfaction  on  his  counte- 
nance, plunged  earnestly  and  at  once  into  the  work  he 
was  engagea  to  execute. 

The  intelliffence  and  ready  parts  of  Lawless  stood  his 
friend.  He  daily  improved  mmself,  and  in  a  few  years 
rose  to  be  foreman,  and  finally  partner.  On  the  death  of 
his  principal,  in  1731,  he  married  the  widow,  who  was 
by  many  years  the  junior  of  her  first  husband.  This 
lady  was  toe  daughter  of  Dominick  Hadsor,  one  of  whose 
ancestors  had  filled  the  office  of  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin. 
She  knew  that  Robert  Lawless,  though  apparently  of 
humble  birth,  had  good  blood  in  his  veins,  and  hesitated 
not  to  accept  his  proposal  as  fireely  as  Lawless  did  that 
of  her  deceased  husband.  Up  to  the  year  1784,  one  of 
Hadsor's  family  (probably  a  son)  may  be  found  in  the 
**  Commercial  Directory."  For  instance, "  George  Hadsor, 
lace-seller,  Castle-street,''  appears  in  that  for  1763.  In 
1784,  however,  the  name  of  Hadsor  vanishes  in  toto, 
and  during  the  seventy  years  which  have  since  elapsed 
has  not  once  reappeared. 

The  alliance  of  Mary  and  Robert  Lawless  was,  like 
most  other  marriages,  blessed  with  offspring.  On  the 
30th  October,  1733,*  a  little  stranger  made  his  bow  upon 

♦  Plaj&ir's  Irish  Peerage,  pobliahed  during  the  lifetime  of  Nicholas  Lord 
Qoacorry,  stotes  the  year  of  hia  lordahip*s  birth  to  be  1785,  and  that  of  his 
aiater  Uary,  1786.  Each  party  is  thereby  made  two  years  younger  than  th^ 
were  in  reality.  Snch  trifling  perversions  of  truth,  daring  the  lifetime  of 
oertahi  partiea,  are  we  suppose  venial,  when  that  pecnliariy  delicate  subject, 
age,  is  in  question;  but  sordy,  when  death  has  consigned  them  to  the 
winding-sheet,  this  absurdity  ongjbt  to  cease.  In  all  the  published  editions 
of  De  Brett,  and  other  Peerages,  the  two  years  continue  to  be  struclc  off  their 
respective  ages.  The  only  genealogical  chart  in  which  we  find  the  births 
coirectly  stated,  is  the  remaifcable  old  document  already  spoken  oi;  and  which 
we  win  be  happy  to  show  any  individual  curious  in  such  matters.  It  was 
drawn  up  m  1789,  and  has  all  the  appearance  of  having  been  hi  the  posses- 
don  of  Nicholas,  first  Lord  Cloncurry.  The  writing  (iSdf  text  hand,  and 
half  Bomas}  afltedt  a  fine  specimen  of  caligraphy. 
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the  stage  of  life.  This  was  Nicholaa,  first  Lord  Cloncuny . 
In* less  than  a  year  after  (October  13th,  1734),  another 
little  stranger,  but  of  the  softer  sex,  appeared,  and  was 
speedily  baptized  by  the  style  or  title  of  Mary  Elizabeth. 
This,  reader,  was  the  mother  of  Mai^aret,  first  Countess 
o£  Clonmel. 

In  1740,  the  JASey  was  completely  firozen  over  by  an 
intense  fix>st,  which  continued  for  near. three  months. 
We  can  imagine  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawless,  and  the  children, 
participating  in  the  festivities  that  took  place  upon  the  ice, 
and  immeduLtely  afl;er  sharing  the  imiversal  gloom  which 
fionine  and  pestilence  produced  throughout  tne  land. 

Although  abnanacs  and  registries  annually  appeared 
in  Dublin  firom  the  commencement  of  the  eignteenth 
oexituTYj  still  no  directory  of  any  kind  whatever  was 
published  till  1761.  This  is  the  first  wherein  the  names, 
occupations,  and  addresses  of  the  merchants  and  traders 
of  the  metropolis  are  given,  and  on  page  41  of  the  work 
referred  to,  we  find  "  Robert  Lawless,  Woollen-Draper, 
High-street." 

Kobert  Lawless  spared  no  expense  upon  the  education 
of  his  children.  A  self-taught  man  himself,  he  well  knew 
the  inestimable  advantages  which  a  soimd  education  is 
so  much  calculated  to  produce ;  and  after  having  given 
Master  Nicholas  what  instruction  the  times  ]^rmitted  at 
home,  placed  him  under  the  care  of  a  distinguished  divine 
in  the  Catholic  College  of  Rouen,  in  Normandy.  The 
ruthless  penal  laws  were  then  in  the  zenith  of  their 
strength,  and  the  fact  of  a  Catholic  undergoing  instruction 
in  Ireland  was  a  circumstance  quite  sufficient  to  rouse 
the  choler  of  our  rulers,  and  bring  down  on  the  head  of 
the  instructor  a  persecution  as  merciless  as  undeserved. 

Nicholas  Lawless  inherited  the  ready  parts  of  his  father, 
and  the  progress  made  by  him  througn  the  University 
was  creditable  and  rapid,  hi  1755, he  completed  hiscoUege 
course,  and  with  a  good  supply  of  French  and  general 
lore  in  his  head,  returned  a  mushed  scholar  to  Ireland. 

Nicholas  had  not  seen  his  parents  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  with  palpitating  heart  he  repaired  to  the  old 
house  in  High-street.   A  cead  mille  afailthe  greeted  his  ar- 
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rival.  He  flung  himself  into  the  anns  of  his  parents.  He 
was  glad — very  glad  to  see  them,  but  his  heart  was  in 
Rouen. 

Yes,  his  heart  was  in  the  old  abbey  church  of  Rouen ; 
his  inclinations  were  entwined  around  the  Gothic  town, 
its  picturesque  timber-framed  houses,  its  tesselated  pave- 
ments, its  graceful  river,  and  its  umbrageous  walks.  He 
yearned  after  the  clear  blue  sky  of  Prance — absence  from 
those  scenes  only  strengthened  his  affection  for  that 
country ;  he  expressed  a  passionate  desire  to  return,  and 
as  he  was  an  only  son,  and  the  idol,  consequently,  of  his 
parents,  Robert  Lawless  unhesitatingly  acceded  to  the  not 
very  patriotic  wish  of  the  impulsive  younff  Celt. 

The  splendid  manor  of  Chateau  Galleville,  in  Nor- 
mandy, was  just  advertised  to  be  sold.  It  stood  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Rouen,  and  nothing  could  have 
appeared  better  suited  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  Mr. 
Nicholas  Lawless.  As  a  member  of  the  proscribed 
religion,  Lawless  was,  of  course,  incapacitated  from  pur- 
chasing an  estate  in  Ireland,  and  the  combination  of 
inclination  with  necessity,  in  this  instance,  was  considered 
by  the  family  as  a  most  fortuitous  and  happy  circumstance. 
The  deeds  of  assignment  having  been  perfected.  Lawless 
lost  no  time  in  establishing  himself  in  the  Castle  of  Gal- 
leville. All  went  smooth  at  first — no  one  could  be  happier, 
but  afler  a  time  he  found  his  pleasure  doomed  to  become 
mingled  with  alloy.  The  old  gentry  of  Rouen,  as  some 
accounts  have  it,  regarded  him  in  the  light  of  an  upstart 
and  an  intruder.  Chateau  Galleville  was  long  the  resi- 
dence of  one  of  the  first  families  in  France ;  but  pecuniary 
embarrassments  having  effectually  immeshed  them,  dis- 
possession resulted,  and  thus  it  was  that  the  chateau 
became  advertised  to  be  sold.  It  would  appear,  however, 
that  the  quondam  occupant  had  suf&cient  influence 
remainini^,  despite  his  pecuniary  difficulties,  to  prejudice 
Mr.  Lawlesss  neighbours  against  him,  and  render  his 
position  as  irksome  as  possible.  One  of  Lord  Cloncurry's 
oldest  friends,  the  late  Sir  S  B        ■,  was  frequently 

in   the   '  'serving,   that  perhaps  the  greatest 

annoyr  the  Normans  subjected  Lawless 
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while  at  Gralleville,  was  the  continiLal  execution,  almost 
under  the  very  windows  of  his  drawing-room,  of  all  the 
capitally  convicted  criminals  of  the  district.  An  array 
of  gibbets  cannot  be  said  to  form  a  very  agreeable  or 
interesting  prospect,  and  no  wonder  is  it  that  Mr.  Lawless 
should  soon  have  become  heartily  sick  of  this  abomi- 
nable persecution.  He  abandoned  the  chateau  for  a 
time,  but  did  not  give  it  up  in  ioto  yet.  Weeks — 
months  elapsed,  and  he  returned,  but  only  to  find  himself 

burned  in  effigy.      Sir  S B always  told  tlie 

above  anecdote  with  the  utmost  seriousness,  and  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  the  account  generally  circulated  and 
believed  at  the  time  of  Lawless's  return  lo  Ireland, 

While  the  accompanying  pages  were  passing  through 
the  press,  we  incidentally  learned   some  curious  data, 

calculated  to  throw  considerable  light  on  Sir  S 's 

extraordinary  story  respecting  the  executions  at  Chateau 
Galleville.  The  late  General  Sir  George  Cockbum, 
K.C.B.,  drew  up,  some  years  before  his  death,  an  un- 
varnished but  interesting  history  of  the  various  members 
of  the  Cloncurry  family.  From  that  document  (which 
never  fell,  nor  ever  will  fall,  into  the  clutches  of  a  prin- 
ter's devil)  it  appears  that  Nicholas  Lawless,  when  pur- 
chasing Galleville  from  the  lord  of  the  manor,  neglected 
a  very  important  matter,  namely,  the  purchase  of  the 
SEIGNBURIAL  BIGHTS  Connected  with  it  There  are  many 
readers  who  will  require  to  be  reminded  of  the  peculiar 
nature  of  "  seigneurial  rights."  In  principle  they  may 
be  said  to  have  been  identical  with  the  old  Scotch  local 
jurisdiction,  which  it  was  agreed,  at  the  period  of  the 
Scottish  Union,  should  be  preserved  unaltered  and  intact 
by  virtue  of  a  compact  expressly  entered  into.  Years 
elapsed — many  denounced  its  continuance — ^many  advo- 
cated it  ;  and  the  stormy  debates  during  the  agitation  of 
ihe  question  attest  what  a  diversity  of  opinion  existed  on 
the  subject.     The  dissentients  finally  triumphed. 

Attached  to  every  French  and  Scottish  manor  were, 
in  the  olden  time,  certain  seigneurial  prerogatives  which 
none  but  the  lord  of  the  seigniory  could  exercise.  Should 
the  manor  be  disposed  of  for  90,000  francs,  its  seigneurial 
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rights  usually  fetched  about  quarter  that  sum.  To  pur- 
chase one  without  the  other  was  considered  a  most  un- 
satisfactory and  unbusiness-like  bargain,  and  means  were 
generally  adopted  to  annoy  the  man  who  bought  the 
manor  minus  its  rights.  Nicholas  Lawless  purchased 
Chateau  Galleville,  but  declined  acceding  to  the  seig- 
neur's terms  for  his  jurisdiction, and  hence  the  annoyances 
of  which  he  complained.    During  the  period  of  Lawless's 

tenancy.  Monsieur  B constantly  exercised,  to  his 

no  small  discomfiture,  those  rights  and  prerogatives 
inherent  to  a  Gallic  seigniory.  He  stopped  at  nothing  cal- 
culated to  annoy  him,  even  to  the  gibbeting  of  the  county 
criminals  under  the  very  windows  of  his  drawing-room. 

Even  in  Ireland,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  family  of  Lord 
Talbot  de  Malahide  possessed  (if  they  chose  to  exercise 
it)  the  seigneurial  rignt  of  trying  and  executing  for  high 
treason  within  the  compass  of  their  own  estate. 

Extraordinary  as  may  appear  the  causes  we  have  men- 
tioned, in  ultimately  inducing  Mr.  Lawless  to  turn  his 
back  on  France  for  evermore,  we  consider  the  story 
much  more  plausible  than  the  family  account  of  the 
matter,  which  Lord  Cloncurry,  by  publishing  it  in  his 
"  Recollections,"  would  seem  to  have  believed  implicitly. 
As  the  event  happened  six  years  before  his  birth,  he,  of 
course,  could  not  be  supposed  to  have  any  personal 
knowledge  of  it,  and  he,  doubtlessly,  communicated  to 
the  pubhc  that  version  which  his  father  had  commu- 
nicated to  himself  half  a  century  before.  From  the 
work  referred  to,  it  would  appear  that  his  father  sold 
Galleville,  and  changed  his  religion,  on  account  of  having, 
as  he  thought,  detected  the  Church  making  invidious 
distinctions  m  the  distribution  of  her  honours  among  the 
faithful.  One  day,  at  Mass,  in  Rouen,  the  curi  of  the 
cathedral  gave  the  honours  of  the  censer  to  a  neighbour- 
ing seigneur,  before  bestowing  them  on  Lawless,  and  as 
that  gentleman  considered  that  the  seigneur  had  no  right 
to  be  incensed  before  himself,  he  flung  up  the  French  estate 
in  disgust,  and  returned  a  true  blue  Protestant  to  Ireland. 
To  use  an  abominable  pun,  he  was  incensed  at  what  he 
conceived  to  be  a  studied  slight,  and  resolved  then  and 
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there  to  resent  it.  **  He  returned  to  Ireland,*"  observes 
his  lordship,  '*  conformed  to  Protestantism,  and  thereby 
became  qualified  to  hold  a  territorial  stake  in  the 
country." 

In  arriving  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  however, 
we  have  been  rather  premature.  The  doings  of  several 
years  remain  to  be  outlined,  ere  we  continue  our  account 
of  his  adieu  to  France,  and  to  the  faith  in  which  he  had 
been  bom  and  reared. 

In  1761,  during  one  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Lawless's  visits  to 
Ireland,  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  meet  in  society  Miss 
Margaret  Browne,  ^e  only  child  of,  perhaps,  the  richest 
mercantile  man  in  all  Dublin,  Mr.  Valentine  Browne, 
of  Mount  Browne.  Whether  Nicholas  Lawless  became 
enamoured  of  her  person  or  her  purse,  tradition  does  not 
state.  Certain  it  is,  he  fell  over  head  and  ears  in  love 
with  her,  and  after  a  short  acquaintance,  contrived  to 
avail  himself  of  a  propitious  opportunitv  to  make  a  warm 
declaration  of  love,  and  an  oner  of  his  hand  and  heart. 
The  young  lady  at  first  rejected  his  advances,  but  Lawless 
was  not  a  man  to  be  daunted  by  ordinary  obstacles,  and 
he  followed  up  the  original  attack  with  address,  deter- 
mination, and  spirit.  In  the  prime  of  life,  and  possessed 
of  an  attractive  peison,  with  manners  glittering  with 
continental  polish,  and  a  tongue  teeming  with  native 
"  blarney,"*  but  so  &i  refined  by  intercourse  with  French 
society,  as  to  lose  all  vulgar  coarseness,  and  gush  forth 
pure  and  crystalline — it  may  well  be  supposed  that  Mr. 
Lawless  was  altogether  a  rather  dangerous  gentleman  for 
any  young  and  inexperienced  girl  to  test  her  strength 
against.  The  result  need  scarcely  be  told.  Margaret 
foowne  had  never  taken  any  vows  of  celibacy.  She  was 
a  woman,  and  like  the  generality  of  her  kind,  a  little 
susceptible  to  adulation  and*flattery.  It  was  not  in  her 
nature  to  resist  such  gallant  overtures ;  Mr.  Lawless  skil- 
fiiUy  improved  on  the  impression,  and  after  a  short  con- 
flict, found  himself  standing  in  the  dignified  position  of 
victor. 

Miss  Margaret  Browne  was  very  naughty.  This  all 
went  on  unloiown  to  her  papa.    He  remamed  in  tranquil 
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ignorance  of  the  whole  transaction,  and  never  before  felt 
so  happy,  or  fonder  of  his  child.  With  a  father's  pride 
ho  gazed  upon  her  form ;  and,  as  the  old  man  s  eyes  looked 
diinly  into  the  future,  he  saw,  or  fancied  he  saw,  coro- 
nettcd  suitors  prostrate  before  his  child.  He  saw  her 
strolling  through  bright  Utopian  palaces— the  rugged 
paths  of  life  receded  from  his  vision.  He  was  a  happy 
man,  was  Valentine  Browne ! 

Margaret  knew  that  it  would  be  perfect  folly  to  ask  her 

5apa*s  consent ;  he  would  never  agree  to  it.  Ally  his 
aughter  to  a  woollen-draper!— a  dukedom  would  be 
scarcely  an  equivalent  for  her  fortune.  Margaret  was 
knowing ;  she  determined  to  marry  Lawless  first,  and  ask 
leave  afterwards. 

So  she  did.  On  All-Hallow's  Eve,  as  some  accounts 
have  it,  in  the  vear  of  our  Lord  1761,  Dublin  was  thrown 
into  a  state  of  unparalleled  excitement  by  ascertaining 
ior  certain  that  "  Kobin  Lawless's  son"  had  actually  had 
the  audacity  to  carry  off  from  her  father's  house  the  cele- 
brated Catholic  heiress.  Miss  Margaret  Browne.  It  could 
hardly  be  credited.     To  tliink  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Lawlesa's 

>n^sumption  excited  the  indignation  of  old  and  young. 

lis  namesake  could  hardly  have  attempted  anything 
more  daring.  Not  since  the  unprinciplea  bakers  were 
drawn  on  hunllcs  through  the  city,  by  order  of  Provost 
Lawlo^,  wa^i  the  quiet  region  of  Alount  Browne  and 
JamosVstroot  thrown  into  a  state  of  greater  excitement. 
What  botwoiMi  expTx?s^ions  of  commiseration  for  Mr. 
Bn>wne*  on  the  one  side,  and  groans  of  indignation  for 

*  Mr.  Vsitcntino  Rn>wTi«  wa.s  ftii  opuknt  breirer.  He  resided  in  tlie  nei{;li- 
K>«irihx>d  <tf  KUinAii^htm.  IIU  l»f«wiMy  «U»od  edj«oeDt  to  tbei  Utoroagfa£u« 
wfi\  known  by  th«  title  of  MiHint  Brovne. 

Durini;^  the  Iam  ccntan\  it  was  ofual  **  to  dui^tea*  streets  after  the  most 
rNtperUMe  <nti%<«  or  morchant  who  msid«d  in  it.  In  17SSs  WiUUm  Usher, 
«r  UnherV  liUami  wii$^  Slieriff  of  Dnhlin.  BytneVhiD,  in  the  LibertT,  dcrires 
it*  name  (h%m  fMmund  Brme,  an  eminent  brewer,  wboee  bou«  id  stiH 
A«mlUi|(  at  the  extiema  tod.  The  derivation  of  Buck  Jones's  Koad  may  be 
Mmlhuiy  a^cvmrnted  fot. 

riay^Nt  Family  Anti<i«itT.  t\4.  t,,  pwmnnoea  Valentine  Browne  to  hnTe 
betn  a  drnctwAant  of  VatxX  KcnmaTe"^  <knu)y.  If  m,  Sir  Valentine  Broww^ 
who  WM  Awt^or-tlenefal  of  tieUnd  in  the  teiitna  of  £dwarl  the  Sixtk  and 
Queen  JUxy,,  mnsi  hare  been  an  anowtor  nf  hb. 
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the  abductor  (for  as  such  he  was  considered)  on  the  other, 
his  house  that  night  presented  a  singular  scene.  Mr. 
Browne  was  oppressed  with  grief.  We  need  scarcely  say 
that  he  peeled  no  apples  or  cracked  no  nuts  that  night. 
It  was  the  gloomiest  All- Hallow's  Eve  he  had  ever 
passed. 

Air.  Thomas  Callan,  formerly  of  Prussia-street,  brewer, 
and  afterwards  of  Osbertstown,  County  Kildare,  gentle- 
man, stood  in  the  relationship  of  cousin-gerraain  to  Miss 
Margaret  Browne.  He  was  an  opulent  merchant,  like 
his  kinsman  of  Mount  Browne,  and  entertained,  in  com- 
mon with  that  gentleman,  quite  as  lofty  notions  as  to 
whom  the  fair  young  heiress  ought  to  connect  herself 
with  for  life.  We  have  been  informed  by  Mr.  Callan's 
daughter,  that  the  indignation  of  her  father  at  the  intel- 
ligence knew  no  bounds.  How  little  he  thought,  and 
how  little  did  Valentine  Browne  think,  that  the  woollen- 
draper's  son  would  one  day  become  not  only  a  baronet, 
but  a  peer  of  the  realm.     Such  is  life ! 

But  let  us  hurry  over  this.  Browne,  though  somewhat 
vain,  and  occasionally  impulsive,  possessed  much  of  the 
philosopher,  and  more  of  the  politician.  He  saw  no  use 
in  keeping  up  a  coolness  towards  his  child,  and,  after  a 
time,  forgave  both  herself  and  her  gallant  caro  aposo. 

Enlivened  by  the  charming  society  of  a  young  and 
blooming  wife,  Nicholas  Lawless  returned  to  Normandy, 
fully  determined,  for  the  time  to  come,  not  to  notice  any 
of  mose  slights  or  insults  to  which  his  Gallican  neigh- 
bours were  in  the  habit  of  subjecting  him.  This  ab- 
sentee movement  on  the  part  of  Lawless  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  arisen  from  any  unpatriotic  tendency.  Most 
gladly  would  he  have  purchased  an  Irish  estate,  and 
thereon  remained  for  the  rest  of  his  days ;  but  as  Catholic 
Ireland  lay,  at  that  time,  prostrate  beneath  the  burden 
of  the  penal  code  and  the  hoof  of  English  tyranny,  there 
was  no  course  open  to  him  but  to  seek  in  France,  or 
some  other  clime,  those  privileges  of  landed  property,  of 
which  a  despotic  law  debarred  him  at  home. 

Of  all  the  various  members  of  the  family,  none  appear 
to  have  watched  the  approach  of  maternity  in  Mrs.  Law- 
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less  with  a  greater  degree  of  anxiety  than  her  worthy 
father,  Valentine  Brown.  With  dismay,  however,  he 
perceived  that  one,  two,  three,  four,  and  five  years  elapsed, 
and  still  no  sign  of  what  both  himself  and  his  son-in-law 
daily  offered  up  their  prayers  for.  A  jubilee,  at  length, 
was  celebrated — a  child  was  bom.  Mary  Catharine  Law- 
less, afterwards  the  wife  of  "  Jerusalem  Whalley,**  opened 
her  eyes  to  the  world.  This  auspicious  event  took  place 
in  the  month  of  August,  1766.  The  ice  having  been 
thus  broken,  niunbers  of  little  brothers  and  sisters  followed 
in  rapid  succession.  On  the  12th  September,  of  the 
ensuing  year,  Valentina  Alicia  Lawless  made  her  appear- 
ance. This  was  the  Honourable  Lady  Burton  of  after 
years.  On  the  21st  January,  1769,  Charlotte  Louisa, 
the  subsequent  wife  of  Edward  Lord  Dimsany,  appeared. 
In  1771,  Master  Robert  Lawless,  the  son  and  heir,  was 
bom;  and  on  the  19th  August,  1773,  Valentine  Brown 
Lawless,  second  Lord  Cloncurrt.  Only  the  two  elder 
sisters,  however,  were  bom  in  France.  In  1767,  Robert 
Lawless,  of  High-street,  Dublin,  expressed  his  desire  and 
intention  of  retiring  forthwith  firom  business.  The  old 
gentleman  was  particularly  anxious  that  his  son  should  not 
kt  so  old  and  so  respectable  an  establishment  merge 
into  the  management  of  strangers.  Nicholas  took  the  idea 
up  warmly,  and  having  disposed  of  Chauteau  Gralleville 
to  advantage,  retumed  with  Mrs.  Lawless  and  her  two 
little  ones,  to  Ireland. 

Our  full  conviction  is,  that  Nicholas  Lawless  was  glad 
of  any  excuse  to  bid  an  etemal  adieu  to  France.  The 
slights  and  annoyances  which  have  already  been  adverted 
to  did  not  mitigate  in  earnestness  as  time  progressed. 

Their  departure  took  ^lace  in  1767,  soon  after  the  birth 
of  little  Valentina,  and  immediately  after  the  death,  at 
Chateau  Gralleville,  of  Mrs.  Patrick  Lawless,*  the  wife  of 
a  gentleman,  who,  in  Thomas-street,  Dublin,  had  been 

*  Mmry  Liwlen  wm  allied  in  maniage  to  Pat.  Lawless  iramediately  after 
■CUioing  bcr  mxtemth  year.  The  nuptials  took  place  on  the  30tb  September, 
1752,  while  her  brother  Nicholas  was  at  school  in  Normandy.  Their  only 
daogj^tcr,  Kaffarst,  inherited  an  enormous  fortune.  It  proved  a  valuable 
vlatfCill  to  Joho  SooCt,  aftenrarda  Lord  Ooamel.    Mrs.  Lawless,  however, 
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for  many  years  carrying  on  a  bank,  under  the  firm  of 
Coates  and  Lawless.  Her  demise  occurred  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-three,  on  the  13th  October,  1767.  It  caused 
a  great  shock  to  the  family,  and  produced  some  tempo- 
rary confusion  amongst  their  affairs.  Mrs.  Lawless's  death 
was  remarkable  as  occurring  on  her  own  birth-day,  and 
on  the  anniversary  of  her  brother's  marriage  with  Margaret 
Brown — ^these  three  events  having  all,  singular  to  say, 
taken  place  on  the  13th  October.*  People  m  those  days 
were  much  more  disposed  to  superstition  than  at  present. 
The  idea  of  such  a  tragic  event  happening  at  the  very 
moment  that  the  anniversaries  of  Lawless's  marriage,  and 
that  of  his  sister's  birth,  were  about  to  be  celebrated  with 
suitable  festivity  and  rejoicings,  filled  both  master  and 
mistress  with  an  amount  of  mysterious  horror  that  is  as 
difficult  to  describe  as  it  was  on  their  part  to  overcome. 
They  regarded  it  in  a  sort  of  ominous  hght,  and  resolved 
to  remam  no  longer  in  France,  hopelessly  contending 
with  ill-luck,  and  tne  prejudices  of  an  uncongenial  people. 
Old  Robin  Lawless,  after  having  made  the  necessary 
arrangements,  retired  from  the  bustling  mercantile 
region  of  High-street,  to  what,  in  these  days,  was  consi- 
dered a  place  of  solemn  dignity  and  grandeur — Chancery- 
lane  !t   Here  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  m 

had  two  other  cbfldren  who  died  young.  Aooording  to  the  peerages,  her  iasne 
oooaisted  only  of  Margaret;  bat  the  fiunily  document,  to  which  we  have  already 
man  than  onee  made  reference,  distinctly  mentions  the  original  number  to 
bavtbeen  three. 

*  The  old  MS.  genealogical  chart,  whose  details  we  believe  to  be  much 
more  worthy  of  credence  than  De  Brett,  distinctly  says,  that  the  marriage 
of  Nicholas  Lawless  with  Margaret  Browne  took  place  on  the  ISth  October, 
1761.  De  Brett,  m  eveiy  edition  of  his  Peerage,  alleges  the  nuptials  to 
have  been  celebrated  on  the  Slat  October,  1761.  There  is  nothmg  more 
usual  in  printing  than  an  occasional  typographical  transposition,  and  we  ara 
hKUned  to  think  that  in  this  histance  the  "  81**  should  be  "  18.* 

Sfaioe  the  above  note  was  written  weobeerve  that  Mr.  PUyfair,  in  his 
*'Famay  Aatiqnity,"  speaks  of  the  maniage  as  having  taken  place  on  the 
ISth  October. 

t  A  mofv  squalid,  dilapdated  thoroughfare  than  Chancery-lane  is  at  pre- 
ssnt  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover.  How  it  ever  could  have  been  a  fashion- 
abia  dwiUlag-plaoe  appears  strange,  smee  its  breadth,  in  some  parts,  is  so  very 
nanow,  that  opposite  neii^boun  might,  if  desired,  give  each  other  a  cordial 
~  i  hands  horn  the  windows  of  their  rsspective  drawing-rooms. 
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comparative  retirement.  On  the  16th  March,  1779,*  his 
honourable  career  was,  at  length,  brought  to  a  close  by  a 
general  disruption  of  the  constitution,  which  a  kick,  re- 
ceived a  short  time  previously  from  a  favourite  horse,  in 
no  small  degree  accelerated,  Robin  lived  to  see  his  son  a 
baronet,  but  not  a  peer.  Pity  that  those  honest  old  eyes 
were  unable  to  feast  upon  that  golden  coronet  which, 
in  1789,  surmounted  the  escutcheon  of  his  son. 

But  we  anticipate.  Nicholas  lost  no  time  in  occupying 
the  position  and  premises  vacated  by  his  father,  and  by  dint 
of  adhering  to  the  old  gentleman's  advice  and  hints,  had 
little  difficulty  in  setting  the  machinery  of  the  place  once 
more  in  motion.  He  had  objections,  however,  that  the 
High-street  establishment  should  re-open  in  his  own  name, 
and  accordingly  entered  into  partnership  with  a  Mr.  John 
Lawless,  a  man  possessed  of  much  shrewdness,  tact,  and 

fractical  experience,  and  related,  moreover,  to  himself, 
n  this  individual's  name  the  woollen-drapery  business 
was  carried  on  till  1796,  as  may  be  ascertamea  by  refer- 
ence to  the  old  directories. 

Everybody  knew,  however,  that  Nicholas  Lawless  was 
the  principal  proprietor  of  the  establishment,  although 
his  private  residence  was  in  Merrion-square ;  indeed, 
he  made  no  attempt  to  disguise  it  himself,  for  long  after 
.  Lord  Harcourt  created  him  a  baronet,  he  personally 
attended  the  fairs  and  markets  in  the  counties  of  Wick- 
low,  Wexford,  and  Kildare,  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
mercantile  speculations.  It  was  no  unusual  sight  to  see 
him  with  his  three-cocked  hat  and  courtly  attire,  standing 
in  the  middle  of  a  knot  of  country  clowns,  while  he 
endeavoured  to  conclude  a  hard-fought  bargain  with  the 
principal,  for  the  purchase  of  half-a-dozen  load  of  wool 
packs.t 

♦  **  The  said  Robert  Lawlen  having,  for  apwaids  of  thirty  year*,  carried  on 
the  woollen-drapery  buainem  in  the  dty  of  Dublin,  on  a  very  extensive  scale, 
acquired  thereby  a  crmsiderable  fortune,  with  the  fairest  character ;  and  on 
the  16th  March,  1779,  died  at  his  house  in  Chancery-lane."— Old  QtMolo- 
ffieal  MS.  of  the  Cionatny  Family, 

t  TIm!  lal«  liord  Cloncurry  nevttr  made  any  disgaise  about  his  father  having 
been  engaged  lu  commerce.  In  the  second  chapter  of  his  Personal  Reool- 
UcXUnut^  he  m«titioos,  that  Niobuias,  the  first  Lord,  "entered  to  a  large 
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It  maj,  perhaps,  be  interesting  here  to  insert  some 
data  respecting  the  members  of  Lord  Cloncuny's  family 
who  engaged  in  commerce  in  Dublin.  We  are  indebted 
for  it  to  Wilson's  Directories. 

The  first  Directory,  as  already  mentioned,  which 
ever  appeared  in  Dublin,  was  that  for  the  year  1761. 
Therein  we  find  **  Robert  Lawless,  woollen-draper, 
High-street,"  and  his  name  and  commercial  occupation 
may  be  found  in  the  succeeding  Directories  till  1767, 
when  Nicholas  Lawless  returned  to  Ireland.  From  the 
year  1767  to  that  of  1787,  "John  Lawless,  woollen- 
draper.  No.  2,  High-street,"  appears.  In  1788,  the 
adcbess  is  No.  2,  High-street,  and  23,  Dame-street.  From 
1783,  an  asterisk  (*)  prefixed  to  the  name  distinguishes 
Lawless  as  a  wholesale  merchant. 

In  1789  (when  Nicholas  Lawless  became  an  Irish 
peer)  '*  John  Lawless,  woollen-draper,  23,  Dame-street," 
only  appears.  In  1790,  "  John  Lawless,  woollen-draper 
and  carpet  manufacturer,"  is  the  designation.  In  1791, 
the  Lawlesses  once  more  return  to  the  old  locality. 
From  that  year  till  1796,  the  address  is  "23,  Dame- 
street,  and  3,  High-street."  But  in  1796  and  1797,  John's 
name  disappears  in  totOj  and  "Mary  Anne  Lawless, 
woollen-draper  and  carpet  manufacturer,  10,  Dame-street," 
is  found  in  its  stead.  The  commercial  career  of  this 
lady  appears  to  have  been  a  short  one.  Throughout  the 
following  year  her  name  may  be  searched  for  in  vain. 
The  Dublin  Directory  underwent,  during  1798,  a  sad 
thinning.  Amongst  others,  the  family  of  Lawless  bade 
an  eternal  adieu  to  its  pages,  though  not,  we  must  add, 
fi*om  the  same  causes  that  led  to  the  withdrawal  of 
Oliver  Bond,  Napper  Tandy,  Addis  Emmett,  and  Dr. 
M'Nevin.     No  woollen-draper  of  the  name  of  Lawless  is 

tztcnt,  and  with  oonndenble  sacoeM,  into  the  hanking  and  woollen  trades.** 
Tha  Right  Hon.  John  Wilaon  Cioker,  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  gave  hia 
kttlahip  a  rather  roogh  handling  on  the  publication  of  theM  BecoUectiona. 
With  their  general  tone  and  spirit  he  entertained  little  sympathy.  For  the 
purpoaa  of  raising  a  laugh  at  the  expense  of  his  Lordship,  he  analysed  several 
af  Us  antencea,  and  amongst  the  number  the  one  above  quoted.  "  For 
banking  and  wooUen  trades,'*  observed  CrMker,  "  read  hlanktting.'* 

C 
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discoverable  in  the  Directory  for  several  succeeding  years. 
It  may  then  be  inferred  that  Lord  Cloncurry's  temily 
entirely  relinquished  business  in  1798. 

The  reader  must  not  jump  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
present  house,  No.  2,  High-street,  is  that  whilom  inha- 
bited by  Robert  Lawless.  The  numbers  have  undergone 
some  alteration  since  that  period.     About  thirty  years 

So,  three  old  houses  stood  oetween  Christ  Church  and 
ichael's  Church,  at  the  top  of  Winetavem-street,  form- 
ing thereby  a  continuation  of  High-street.  The  central 
one  was  the  woollen-drapery  establishment  of  the  Lawless 
family.  About  the  year  1820,  the  three  old  houses  were 
taken  down.  Their  venerable  neighbour,  Christ  Church, 
underwent  some  pseudo-improvements  at  the  same 
period. 

It  now  behoves  us,  at  a  respectful  distance,  to  follow 
Nicholas  Lawless  throus^h  the  uphill  pathway  of  his  most 
eventful  history.  On  nis  return  from  France  in  1767, 
he  applied  himself  with  much  industry  to  business,  and 
not  only  took  an  active  part  in  the  management  of  the 
High-street  concern,  but  entered  into  partnership  with 
a  Quaker  banker  of  respectability,  well  known  in  his  day 
by  the  name  of  John  Dawson  Coates.  With  this  gentle- 
man, Patrick  Lawless*  had  been  for  many  years  pre- 
viously connected. 


^  Pat.  Lawless  liyed  In  a  Urge  bouse  on  tbe  Coombe,  in  Dublin,  not  tar 
fWmi  Mr.  Hyrno's,  of  Byme*s  HilL  Altbougb  be  never  read  bis  recanta- 
tion, but  on  tbe  contrary,  to  tbe  day  of  his  deatb,  called  and  considered 
blroielf  a  Roman  Catbolic,  be  was  only  nominally  a  member  of  that 
persuasion.  This  ob^iervation  wiU  be  iUustrated  by  two  fiscts.  Hisdiildrea 
(for  be  had  throe,  although  only  one  attained  maturity)  be  got  christened  by 
the  l*rot«Htant  Uootor  of  8t  Catherine's ;  this  was  Maigaret  who  became  the 
wifv.  In  after  yoars,  of  Lord  ClonmeL  The  second  proof  of  bis  lukewaimnev 
towards  the  CnthoUc  fklth  was  the  indifference  he  manifested  throughoot  his 
life  to  fnN)uentIng  Its  sacramenta.  For  some  weeks  previous  to  his  death,  in 
1 7S4,  ho  Uttoured  under  serious  indisposition,  and  the  anxiety  of  his  Catholic 
relatlvus  for  his  salvation  Increased  day  by  day.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Dunne,  the 
Parish  Prlott  of  St.  Catlierine's,  Meatb-itreet,  entertained  certain  apprdun- 
sluns,  In  common  with  thorn,  concemhig  his  fate,  and  as  he  knew  Lawless 
Intlniatnly,  did  not  hesitate  to  call  pentMudly  upon  him,  and  endeavour,  bj 
means  uf  exhortation  and  aitrument,  to  arouse  him  to  some  sense  of  the  danger 
nf  his  poaltlon.  Father  Duiuie  had  not  much  success  on  the  first  visit,  or 
even  on  tbe  second,  but  odd  uumbtfrs,  they  say,  are  remarkable  for  luck,  and 
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The  baok  of  Coates  and  Lawless  (of  which  the  walls 
are  still  standing  was  situated  between  Nos.  35  and  37, 
ThiHnas-street,  Dublin,  and  is  the  identical  house  now 
occupied  by  Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor,  a  soap  and  candle 
manu&cturer.  From  his  connexion  with  the  banking 
company,  as  also  with  the  woollen-drapery  establishment 
in  High-street,  Nicholas  Lawless  reabzed  a  considerable 
fortune.  In  1778,  his  connexion  with  the  former  com- 
pletely terminated,  and  from  that  year  till  1793,  we  find 
the  business  carried  on  under  the  solitary  name  of  John 
Dawson  Coates.  Since  then  it  has  become  the  alternate 
residence  of  chandlers  and  haberdashers. 

We  have  heard  fix)m  some  hoary-headed  octagenarians, 
that  "  Friend  Coates's  bank"  (as  mey  knew  to  Sieir  cost) 
never  completely  discharged  the  entire  of  its  agreements. 
It  does  not  appear  to  have  become  notoriously  bankrupt, 
but  certainly,  for  a  considerable  period  after  the  cessation 
of  its  business,  in  1793,  the  proprietors  were  busy  paying 
off  both  large  and  small  sums  to  their  multifarious  credi- 
tors. 

The  strangest  proceeding  in  the  life  of  Nicholas  Lawless 
remains  yet  to  be  told.  It  is  a  delicate  matter  to  handle, 
and  many  folk  would  probably  be  inclined  to  let  it  repose 
unmolested ;  but  having  promised  in  the  first  instance  to 
'*  deliver  a  round  unvarnished  tale,""  and  neither  extenuate 
nor  asperse,  nothing  shall  induce  us  to  gloss  it  over. 
Too  many  historians  wreck  their  reputations  by  fiilling 
into  this  iatal,  but  most  common  error. 


it  appeals  that  the  third  waa  in  some  degree  snoceaBfuL  He  promised  Fatlier 
Donne  that  he  would  on  the  next  momiog  make  bis  confession,  and  as  soon 
as  permitted  approach  the  Communion.  The  zealous  pastor  returned  home 
OTerJofed.  At  an  early  honr  next  morning,  he  set  out  for  the  Coombe — 
leachcd  Lawleas^s  house,  entered  it,  and  found  him dead ! 

Pat.  Lawless  was  a  strange,  incongmoos  character  in  all  matters  relative 
to  religion.  He  revolted  at  the  idea  of  following  his  kinsman's  example,  by 
becoming  a  Protestant;  but  deliberately  placed  himself  beyond  the  pale  of 
the  Catholic  Church  by  the  non-observance  of  its  sacraments  and  customs ! 
Such  characters  are  not  nncommon. 

Of  Pat  Lawless's  branch  was  Robert  Lawless,  of  London,  concerning 
whom  some  particulars,  extracted  from  the  Annual  Begister  for  1806,  may 
be  found  in  the  Appendix. 
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One  morning,  very  soon  after  his  arrival  from  France, 
Nicholas  Lawless,  to  the  no  small  astonishment  of  his 
friends,  and  the  infinite  horror  of  his  Catholic  relatives, 
announced  himself  a  convert  to  the  Church  of  England. 
Almost  simultaneously  with  this  proceeding,  he  pur- 
chased, for  what  was  considered  a  nominal  sum,  the 
valuable  estate  of  Rathcormac,  in  the  County  Cork,  then 
in  the  possession  of  Roger  O'Connor's  family.  It  was 
designated  in  the  rental  as  "  the  borough  of  Rathcormac," 
and  proved  a  highly  remunerative  investment  for  Mr. 
Nicholas  Lawless.  In  connexion  with  this  period  of 
Lawless's  history  a  curious  and  interesting  anecdote  is 
related,  which,  as  it  does  not  happen  to  be  generally 
known,  we  can  have,  of  course,  no  hesitation  in  mserting. 
It  is,  we  believe,  a  faot,  that  some  Roman  Catho- 
lics have  read  their  recantation  and  become  Protestants 
from  conviction ;  but  it  is  also  indisputable,  that  num- 
bers, for  worldly  objects,  especially  m  the  penal  days, 
became  Protestants  likewise.  In  the  latter  category,  must 
be  placed  Nicholas  I^awless.  We  do  not  make  this  startling 
assertion  either  flippantly  or  unadvisedly ;  it  has  been 
the  result  of  long  and  diligent  inquiry  on  our  part.  In 
renouncing  the  faith  in  which  he  had  been  tx)m  and 
reared,  Mr.  Lawless  was  not  actuated  by  conviction,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  from  motives  of  cold,  calculating  policy. 
Although  no  honourable  man  can  revere  his  principles  m 
this  instance,  it  is  imTOssible  to  deny  his  worldly  sagacity. 
Had  he  remained  a  Roman  Catholic,  it  is  not  very  pro- 
bable he  would  ever  have  become  Lord  Baron  Clon- 
curry. 

The  precise  position  of  Lawless's  own  feelings,  shortly 
after  conforming  to  the  Establishment,  and  purchasing 
the  very  tempting  borough  of  Rathcormac,  in  the  County 
Cork,  will  probably  be  best  illustrated  by  the  following 
well-authenticated  anecdote.  It  comes  from  Matthias 
J.  O'Kelly,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  well  known  to,  and  de- 
servedly n^spected  by,  the  citizens  of  Dublin.  We  have 
obtained  full  permission  to  mention  his  name  in  con- 
nexion with  it;  and  this  fact  will,  no  doubt,  stamp— if 
it   needed  any  such   proof—its  authenticity.     Nicnolas 
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Lawless  and  the  late  Mr.  O'Eelly  were  intimate  friends, 
and  reposed  much  confidence  each  in  the  other. 

Perhaps  we  ought  to  preface  the  anecdote  by  ol> 
serving,  that  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  belief  is,  that  out  of  the  pale  of  *'  Mother 
Church,"  save  in  cases  of  invincible  ignorance,  there  is 
no  salvation. 

The  father  of  our  informant  married  Mary,  daughter 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Flood,  the  proprietor  of  Galway'sWalk* — 
a  nice  secluded  plantation  and  pleasure-groimd,  which 
at  that  time  extended  from  Wathng-street  to  Stephen's- 
lane.  On  Mr.  Flood^s  death,  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  O'Kelly, 
became  the  proprietor  of  this  property ;  and  it  was  while 
one  day  sauntering  through  its  snaded  pathways,  that  the 
following  singular  colloquy  between  Nicholas  Lawless  and 
Mr.  O'Kelly  took  place : — 

"  Lawless,"  said  he,  "  I  have  to  congratulate  you  on 
the  remarkably  nice  estate  which  you  have  just  con- 
trived to  become  possessed  of.  Upon  my  honour,  it  is  a 
beautiful  thing,  and  many  a  man  will  be  disposed  to 
envy  you." 

"  Aye,  aye,''  replied  the  future  nobleman — "  no  doubt, 
no  doubt.  I  grant  you  it  is  a  dainty  spot;  and  you  may 
be  very  sure  it  took  a  pretty  strong  hold  of  my  fancy, 
when  I  absolutely  ventured  to  risk  body  and  soul  for  if /"t 

This  reply  is  so  expressive,  that  any  explanation  on 
our  part  would  be  almost  unnecessary  and  uncalled-for ; 
but  we  may  observe,  en  passant ^  that  if  a  Roman  Catholic 

*  The  origin  of  the  name  of  '*  Galway's  Walk'*  appears  to  have  been  as 
foDows : — John  Lord  Galway,  for  many  years  previons  to  his  death,  laboured 
under  either  mach  bodily  infirmity,  or  much  bodily  laxlneaa.  Whichever  It 
waa,  it  matters  little  now.  Whenever  he  left  home,  it  was  generally  in  a 
palankeen  borne  on  men's  shoulders.  For  Mr.  O'Kelly's  pleasure-grounds  he 
entertained  a  considerable  pmdumt,  and  would  not  desire  more  agreeable 
occupation  than  to  pass  three  or  four  hours  of  the  day  in  traversing  **  Gal- 
wny's  Walk." 

t  We  trust  it  is  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  this  fearful  sentiment,  and 
the  very  harsh  language  which  expresses  it,  are  not  in  the  least  exaggerated ; 
and  that,  in  recording  the  anecdote  at  all,  we  merely  pursue  that  course 
which  a  biographer  must  punne,  if  he  diooses  to  discharge  his  duty  impar- 
tially. There  will  be  noble  traits  enough  recorded.  Heaven  knows,  before 
this  work  reaches  its  termination,  in  connexion  with  the  representative  of 
KicfaoUs  Uwlesa.— W.  J.  F. 
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in  thofle  days  purchased  an  estate,  he  would  run  very  im- 
minent risk  ofiosing  it  before  the  lapse  of  many  weel^,  by 
the  hateful  "  discovery''  process,  then  of  such  lamentably 
frequent  occurrence. 

The  family  of  Lawless  were  outrageous  at  his  apostacy, 
— ^that  of  Valentine  Browne  equally  so.  Old  Robm  Law- 
less, formerly  of  High-street,  was  still  living,  and  he  felt 
the  affliction — for  as  such  it  was  regarded — acutely. 
Whether  Mrs.  Lawless  conformed  with  her  husband  we 
have  been  unable  decidedly  to  ascertain ;  but  when  it  is 
recollected  how  thoroughly  and  completely  they  were 
identified,  both  in  thought  and  sentiment,  the  chances 
are  that  she  did.  From  the  year  1768,  Lawless  s  pros- 
perity was  of  railway  speed.  La  1799  it  reached  its  ter- 
minus. Then  it  was  that  Nicholas  Lawless  departed  to 
the  other  world. 

A  simple  but  expressive  anecdote  will  forcibly  illus- 
trate the  burning  sense  of  indignation  which  animated 
every  member  of  the  Lawless  family,  as  soon  as  their 
kinsman  flung  off  the  Helot's  chains.  Mr.  Luke  Lawless, 
of  James's-street,  brewer,  was  one  of  Robert  Lawless's 
wealthy  relatives.     We   have  been  informed  by   Dr. 

D ,  of  Dublin,  who  for  many  years  was  on  terms  of 

familiar  intercourse  with  his  (Luce  Lawless's)  family, 
that  he  has  heard  them  repeatedly  declare,  while  chatting 
over  old  family  matters,  tnat  their  father  and  mother,  so 
long  as  Nicholas  Lawless  remsdned  a  Catholic,  constantly 
boasted  of  the  existing  relationship  ;  but  tiiat,  the 
moment  he  apostatized,  they  indignantly — ^to  use  their 
own  phrase — "cut  the  connexion  for  evermore,  and 
would  never  after  acknowledge  as  relatives  any  members 
of  his  branch. 

Rathcormac  was  purchased  by  Nicholas  Lawless  on  most 
advantageous  terms — in  short,  "  a  dead  bargain."  After  a 
few  years,  an  eligible  opportunity  ap[)eared  for  disposing 
of  it  on  equally  tavourable  terms  to  nimself.  Lieut-Col. 
William  Tonson,  of  the  53rd  Regiment  of  Foot,  Go- 
vernor of  the  Cork  garrison,  and  previously  Member 
of  Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Tuam,  took  a  most 
immoderate  fancy  to  Rathcormac,  and  ofiered  Lawless  a 
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sum  for  his  title  thereto,  which  he  appears  to  have  had 
ver]^  little  hesitation  in  accepting.  Colonel  Tonson, 
having  become  proprietor  of  the  borough,  had  little  diffi- 
culty m  getting  himself  elected  its  representative.  In 
1776,  he  was  accordingly,  at  the  general  election,  re- 
turned therefor;  and  on  tne  13th  October,  1783  (having 
rendered  the  Crown  important  services  throughout  the 
octennial  existence  of  Parliament),  we  find  him  elevated 
to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron  Riversdale  of 
Rathcormac. 

With  the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  Mr.  Lawless  purchased 
the  valuable  estate  of  Abington,  in  the  County  Limerick, 
and  the  handsome  villa  and  g^unds  of  Maretimo,  County 
Dublin.  This  delightful  residence,  situated  at  the  Black 
Rock,  is  well  known  to  our  citizens.  Both  properties  still 
remain  in  the  possession  of  the  family. 

Lawless,  however,  possessed  much  too  active  and  am- 
bitious a  disposition  to  content  himself  with  solely  exer- 
cisng  the  ri^ts,  and  performing  the  duties,  of  a  landed 
proprietor.  With  Margaret  Browne's  dowry  at  his  back, 
with  coffers  brimming  over  with  the  profits  arising  from 
his  banking  and  agrarian  speculations,  not  to  speak  of  the 
balance  in  favour  of  the  woollen-drapery  establishment,  it 
may  well  be  supposed  that  Lawless  was  not  altogether 
unqualified  to  contest  an  election,  and  to  defray  the  heavy 
expenditure  usually  attendant  thereon.  Accordingly,  we 
find  him,  at  the  general  elections  of  May,  1776,  trium- 
phantly returned  with  the  Hon.  Abraham  Creighton*  for 
"  the  independent  borough"  of  Lifford,  in  Donegal,  and  in 
the  Parliament  which  met  on  the  11th  of  June,  making  his 
first  appearance  as  a  senator.  The  idea  of  offering  himself 
a  canoidate  appears  to  have  been  quite  a  sudden  thought. 
Upon  reference  to  the  file  of  the  FreemarCs  Journal  for 
1776,  the  reader  will  find  that  numbers  of  addresses  to 

*  This  gentleman  was  a  yoonger  son  of  the  Earl  of  Erne.  He  was  bom 
in  1784,  and  filled  for  several  years  the  office  of  Registrar  of  Forfeitures. 
Sir  Jonah  Barrington  honours  (?)  him  with  a  niche  in  Ills  **  Black  List** — an 
snnmeration  of  those  who,  in  1799  and  1800,  voted  against  the  Union,  but 
suddenly  wheeled  round  at  the  eleventh  hour,  upod  being  offered  money  or 
office^  The  Hon.  Mr.  Creighton  (to  use  Sir  Jonah*s  worda)  was  "  privately 
puTchaaed.** 
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the  electors  of  each  borough,  town,  and  county,  appear 
for  at  least  two  months  before  there  is  any  sign  of  Lawless 
joining  in  the  fight.  Upon  what  chances  and  trifles  do 
the  destinies  of  men  hang,  and  the  tide  of  fortune  turn ! 
Had  he  remained  (juietly  superintending  the  improve- 
ments at  Abington,  mstead  of  plunging  into  the  noisy, 
dusty  bustle  of  an  Irish  election,  it  is  very  certain  that 
neither  himself  nor  his  descendants  would  ever  rejoice  in 
being  addressed  as  **  My  Lord." 

Wliatever  course  Mr.  Lawless  pursued  to  ingratiate 
himself  at  once  into  governmental  favour  we  know  not. 
If  any  understanding  really  did  take  place,  a  veil  of 
mystery  obscures  it  from  the  glance  ot  the  biographer. 
Lawless's  ambition  was  effectually  awakened.  Golden 
dreams  enraptured  him.  How  true  it  is  that  "  coming 
events  cast  their  shadows  before  T  These  he  observed 
advancing,  and  he  bowed  down  and  worshipped  them. 
Ho  hearS  everybody  talking  of  the  approaching  crea- 
tions, and  he  took  care  it  should  not  be  his  fault  to  omit 
making  every  needful  preparation  for  the  winning  and 
wearing  of  title  and  honours. 

If  Lawless^s  object  were  really  to  find  favour — ^which 
is  probable — ^in  governmental  sight,  he  succeeded  in 
securing  it  with  a  vengeance.  Not  ten  days  elapsed  from 
the  date  of  his  return  until  it  was  decided  by  both 
British  and  Irish  Cabinets  that  Nicholas  Lawless  should 
be  cit^ated  a  baronet.  In  the  London  Gcuette  of  July  3, 
177G,  we  find  the  following  official  announcement  of  the 
creation : — 

*'  Th«  Ktng  Km  been  pleMod  to  order  letters  patent  to  be  paand  vader  the 
fCrtmt  wel  of  tb<^  kingvlom  of  IneUnd,  cootaimng  his  Mejesty's  grant  of  the 
difn'tity  of  a  IUn>nM  of  th«  Mid  kingdom,  onto  Midiob»  LawlesB,  Est).,  of 
Abiii^on  in  the  Coanty  Umerkk." 

How  the  eves  of  Mrs.  Lawless  must  have  glistened  as 
•l)«Wthi«;flaminsp««gntph.  ^ 

The  situation  of  England  at  this  period  was  critical  in 
the  extreme.  The  hitaerto  apatlietic  American  colonies 
which,  with  pride  and  satisfaction,  she  had  beheld  for  so 
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inany  years  swelling  majestically  with  strength  and 
wealth,  suddenly  started  to  their  feet  and  girded  them* 
selves  for  battle. 

"  Hark !  hear  ye  the  sounds  that  the  wind  on  her  pinions 
Exaltingly  rolls  from  the  shore  to  the  sea, 
With  a  yoioe  that  resonnds  through  her  boundless  dominions — 
Tis  Coiombia  that  calls  on  her  sons  to  be  free. 

*Mn  the  breeze  of  her  monntains  her  loose  locks  are  shakeOf 
Whilst  the  sool-stirriog  notes  of  her  warrior-song 
Fkom  the  rock  to  the  yalley  re-echo—*  Awaken—- 
Avaken,  ye  hearts  that  have  slumbered  too  long!' " 

Columbia's  force  was  formidable,  but  Lord  Comwallis 
blenched  not.  He  gathered  together  what  British  arms 
could  be  mustered,  and,  vowing  vengeance  for  having 
been  put  to  so  much  trouble,  marched  ten  thousand 
strong  to  crush  the  rebel  foe.  Ghreat  was  the  slaughter 
on  the  plains  of  Roxburgh  and  the  heights  of  Wmter 
Hill.  The  English  retreated,  and  established  themselves 
in  Boston.  But  George  Washington  commenced  a  spi- 
rited bombardment,  and  struck  terror,  as  well  as  bullets, 
into  the  hearts  of  his  enemy.  Boston,  at  length,  became 
too  hot  to  hold  them,  and  the  British  general  determined 
to  evacuate  it  by  sea.  This  he  did,  in  the  most  undig- 
nified manner  possible,  on  Patrick's  Day,  1776;  and, 
while  his  rear  was  embarking  at  one  side,  the  Americans, 
at  the  other,  poured  like  an  impetuous  current  of  molten 
lead  into  the  town. 

That  day  the  thirteen  colonies  declared  themselves 
independent,  and  the  star-spangled  banner  floated  gaily 
on  the  wind. 

From  April,  1775,  till  March,  1776,  England  and 
America  were  in  open  war.  The  leading  Whigs  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  opposed  its  continuance  upon  prin- 
ciple. They  denounced  the  policy  previously  pursued 
by  England ;  and  in  their  discussions  all  but  justified  the 
American  revolt.  Ireland  was  not  slow  in  upraising  her 
threatening  voice.  The  analogy  between  America  and 
that  countiy  was  too  striking  not  to  attract  the  notice  of 

c  2 
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its  patriots;  and  speedily  a  change  both  in  their  attitude 
and  tone  became  fflaringlj  obs^able  to  his  Majesty's 
ministers.  Ireland  had  l^n  long  exhorted  to  bide  her 
time, — repeatedly  reminded  that  England's  difficulty 
was  her  opportunity ;  and  at  last  that  happy  moment 
seemed  as  though  it  had  arrived.  But,  alas  I  it  was  in 
appearance  only ;  for  rarely  before  was  the  condition  of 
poor  Ireland  more  sadly  depressed,  or  the  tension  of  her 
muscles  so  miserably  unstrung. 

The  American  war^  although  it  tended  considerably  at 
first  to  excite  the  Irish  spirit,  effected  a  reaction  by  im- 
poverishing the  country.  Previous  to  the  war  Ireland 
exported  brge  quantities  of  linen  to  America.  This 
prolific  source  of  wealth,  however,  which  had  so  long 
fertilized  the  land,  now  dried  up,  and  the  face  of  the 
country  became  arid  and  unproductive.  The  pockets  of 
the  people  were  empty,  and  their  dishes  little  better.  At 
length  some  political  economists  decided  on  a  plan  for 
increasing,  in  some  degree,  her  national  wealth.  Ireland 
prepared  to  send  provisions  to  America.  Had  she  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  out  this  most  judicious  project,  not 
onljr  would  approaching,  famine  have  been  averted,  but 
an  immense  increase  of  wealth  must  inevitably  have 
flowed  into  her  empty  lap. 

England,  however,  witn  cruel  sang  firoid^  laid  an  em- 
bargo on  the  exportation,  and  this  well-matured  project 
for  national  amelioration  accordingly  fell  defeated  to  the 

Cund.  The  gloomiest  results  succeeded  her  veto, 
id,  wool,  and  cattle  fell  in  value  to  the  lowest  ebb. 
When  landlords  felt  the  depression  acutely,  it  is  hardly 
matter  of  wonder  that  tenants  should  have  declared  them- 
selves unable  to  pay  their  rent  Public  credit  was  almost 
extinct,  and  the  ffhost  of  famine  again  appeared.  Minis- 
ters were  besougnt  for  aid,  but  they  ronised  to  hearken. 
Lashed  into  energy  by  such  repeated  and  studied  in- 
sults, the  Irish  Commons  at  length  adopted  the  first 
step  towards  attaining  that  glorious  state  of  civil  liberty 
which,  in  1782,  was  achieved  by  the  bloodless  show 
of  six^  thousand  Volunteer  sabres.    Some  of  the  oldest 
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ministerial  members  joined  the  opposition,  loudly  com- 
plaining that  the  real  grievances  of  Ireland  were  not 
fidrly  made  known  to  the  King ;  and  calling  upon  the 
Viceroy  to  represent  them  to  his  Majesty,  as  a  duty 
incumbent  on  him  at  all  hazards  to  discharge. 

The  first  octennial  Parliament  had  been  only  in  exist- 
ence four  years  out  of  the  eight  to  which  the  law  re- 
stricted it,  when  the  British  Cabinet  found  it  advisable, 
on  account  of  the  spirit  of  independence  of  the  members, 
at  once  to  dissolve  it.  The  manly  resistance  to  British 
dictates,  which  characterized  its  last  session,  alarmed  the 
Government.  There  must  be  a  new  Parliament,  said 
they,  and  it  won^t  be  our  fault  if  that  body  is  not  judi- 
ciously constituted,  now  that  we  have  the  elements  of  ita 
manuuicture  fairly  in  our  hands.  The  next  must  be  a 
pliant  Parliament  Never  was  there  one  more  urgently 
needed. 

The  general  election  accordingly  took  place,  and  bri* 
bery  ana  corruption,  as  is  usual  on  such  occasions,  stalked 
unblushingly  through  the  land.  Government  beheld  the 
returns  with  pride  and  satisfaction.  The  majority  were 
men  whom  tney  thought  they  could  calculate  on.  To 
enslave  the  members  of  both  Houses,  an  unprecedented 
quantity  of  promotions  and  creations  were  speedily  de- 
cided on,  and  almost  as  quickly  effected.  Mimsters 
beheld  in  the  last  session  some  of  their  oldest  partisans 
wavering,  menacing,  and  '*  ratting^  and  now,  in  order 
to  infuse  a  fresh  spirit  into  the  new  Parliament,  five 
viscounts  were  created  earls,  seven  barons  viscounts, 
and  in  one  day  no  less  than  eighteen  new  barons, 
firesh  and  glittering  &om  the  herald's  mint,  ascended  the 
baron*8  bench!  Foremost  amongst  the  baronets  (who 
were  comparatively  few  in  number^  was  **  Sir  Nicholas 
Lawless  or  Abington,  County  Limerick,"  as  the  pompouH 
letters  patent  thought  fit  to  style  him.  Not  since  the 
fkmous  promotion  of  twelve  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne 
was  there  anything  like  such  creation  or  advancement. 
The  expedient  was  successful;  and  Government,  with 
pride  and  gratification,  watched  the  salutary  effect  whicli 
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resulted  from  having  set  in  motion  this  and  other  engines 
of  enslavement.* 

Upon  reference  to  the  Irish  parliamentary  debates  of 
the  last  century,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  voice  of 
Sir  Nicholas  Lawless  was  rarely  heard  resounding  through 
the  vaulted  House  of  Commons.  His  votes  were,  for  the 
most  part,  recorded  in  silence,  and  his  views  of  debated 
topics  expressed  in  whispers.  Whenever  he  did  rise  to 
speak  he  manifested  no  small  diffidence.  This  may  be 
collected  from  the  few  parliamentary  speeches  delivered 
by  him  which  remain  on  record.  For  instance,  on  Febru- 
ary 24,  1785,  he  observed,  whilst  advocating  the  dissolu- 
tion of  Lord  Cliarlemont's  Volunteers,  "  Sir,  a  plain  man 
like  me  rises  with  great  disadvantage  to  deliver  his  opi- 
nion after  the  eloquent  gentleman  who  has  just  spoken, 
or,  indeed,  most  of  those  who  have  risen  on  the  question. 
What  I  shall  say  by  way  of  excuse  is,  that  I  wont 
detain  the  House  beyond  a  very  few  minutes."  Again, 
he  says,  on  another  occasion — "  Unaccustomed  to  speak 
often  in  this  House,  I  rise  with  some  disadvantage  aft^r 
the  Right  Hon.  gentleman."  It  is  quite  true  that  Sir 
Nicholas  I^awless  seldom  spoke ;  but  whenever  he  did 
so,  it  was  well  done,t  and  to  the  purpose.  Indeed  his 
speeches,  taking  them  for  all  and  all,  read  better  than 
many  now-a-days  delivered  in  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons. If  pertinence  and  earnestness  may  be  considered 
recommendatory  qualifications  in  an  orator,  Sir  Nicholas 
possessed  them  in  a  high  degree.  "  His  parliamentary 
conduct,"  says  7%«  Gentlemans  Magazine  for  September, 
1799,  '*was  always  favourable  to  the  measures  of  the 

*  Amongitt  them  the  STstem  of  pensioniiig  was  not  for^tten.  Early  in 
1 778,  we  find  the  patriotic  niembera  of  the  Houae  protesting  warmly  against 
**  the  rapid  and  astonii^hing  growth  of  the  pension  lut** 

By  the  way,  no  lexicographer  with  whom  we  are  acquainted,  save  Dr.  Koah 
Webster,  ventures  to  give  that  signification  of  the  word  Pension— which 
is  but  too  truly,  in  many  instances,  the  correct  one — to  wit:  "  An  aUoto- 
once  or  aimual  pofmmt  eomidertd  m  tkt  Ught  of  a  hribtT- 

t  His  best  speech  was,  we  think,  on  Feb.  18,  1786,  when,  while  praising 
the  Volunteer  army  for  their  past  services,  he  urged  that  Ireland  should  now 
turn  her  tUoughls  to  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace^  lay  aside  the  pomp 
of  military  parade,  encourage  the  artisan  to  set  his  loom  in  moUon,  and  the 
countrymnn  to  substUuie  the  ploughaharo  for  the  sword. 
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present  Administration ;  and  he  was  a  very  respectable, 
though  not  an  eloquent  speaker."  We  need  scarcely 
remind  the  reader  that  the  Administration  alluded  to  was 
an  essentially  Tory  one.  It  is  not  correct,  however,  to 
assert  that  his  conduct  was  always  favourable  to  Tory 
regime,  as  we  in  the  sequel  shall  show.  But,  certainly, 
from  1776  till  1789,  when  Lord  Buckingham  trans- 
planted him  to  the  House  of  Peers — not  a  particularly 
green  House,  so  far  as  nationality  was  concerned — Sir 
rIicholas*8  votes  and  speeches  were  governmental  alike 
in  substance  and  tone. 

It  is  said  by  men  of  his  day  that  after  Sir  Nicholas  Law- 
less's  elevation  to  the  baronetcy  his  demeanour  was  ob- 
served to  become  haughty  and  imperious.  Of  the  very 
ridiculous  extent  of  this  pride  more  than  one  instance 
might  be  related.  The  following  anecdote  is  sufficiently 
illustrative  of  it  In  the  summer  of  the  year  1778,  Sir 
Nicholas  and  Lady  Lawless  engaged  apartments  in  a 
respectable  lodging-house  at  Windy  Harbour,  near  Dun- 
drum,  conducted  by  a  Mrs.  Dempsey.  The  locality  was, 
in  those  days,  much  more  fashionable  than  at  present, 
and  numbera  resorted  to  it  during  the  summer  and  au- 
tumn months.  Amongst  others  who  engaged  apartments 
at  Mrs.  Dempsey's  in  1778,  was  the  late  tdraund  Byrne 
of  Byrne's  Hill,  a  gentleman  well  known  and  respected 
in  his  time.  During  the  period  of  his  sojourn  at  Windy 
Harbour,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  practice  with 
Sir  Nicholas  to  saunter  up  and  down  the  gravel  walks  of 
Mrs.  Dempsey  s  garden.  Nothing  was  easier,  however, 
than  to  disturb  him  in  tliis  exercise,  as  should  any  other 
lodger  venture  to  cross  the  hallowed  precincts  of  the 
enclosure,  it  would  be  the  immediate  signal  for  Sir 
Nicholas  to  beat  a  precipitate  but  majestic  retreat  to  the 
privacy  of  his  chamber.  Mr.  Bjrme  derived  some  very 
wicked  pleasure  in  offending  the  dignity  of  the  baronet. 
**  Bessie,  he  would  often  say  to  a  member  of  his  family 
resident  at  Mrs.  Dempsey's,  *'  do  watch  me  from  the 
lobby-window  till  you  see  how  I  turn  Sir  Nicholas  Lawless 
out  of  the  garden."  Saying  which,  Mr.  Byrne  would 
descend,  scarcely  able  to  suppress  his  laughter,  and  lei- 
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surely  saunter  through  one  of  the  pathways.  But  hardly 
woukl  he  have  time  to  advance  half-a-dozen  paces,  than 
the  honourable  baronet  might  be  seen  to  sudoeniy  wheel 
to  the  right  about,  and,  stiff  as  buckram,  steer  direct  for 
tlie  house.  This  eccentric  movement  on  the  part  of  Sir 
Nicholas  reminds  one  of  the  barometrical  man,  who 
always  glided  into  his  house  directly  that  his  lighthcartcd 
neighbour  strolled  into  the  garden  to  enjoy  the  fine  wea- 
tlior.  The  family  of  Mr.  Byrne  have  repeatedly  heard 
him  relate  this  anecdote. 

In  1787,  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  as  Viceroy, 
assumed  the  helm  of  Irish  Government.  "  Little  was  it 
supposed,''  observes  Sir  Jonah  Barrington,*  "that  the 
moHt  important  and  embarrassing  of  all  constitutional 

auostions  between  the  two  countries  was  to  take  place 
uring  his  administration."  What  man  familiar  with 
Irish  political  history  is  there,  who  has  not  heard  of  the 
oolobmted  "  regency"  commotion,  which,  during  George 
tlio  Thirtls  aberration  of  intellect  in  1789,  eventuated  m 
the  expulsion  of  William  Duke  of  Leinster,  Lord  Shan- 
non, and  other  independent  men  from  office;  while  it 
SUiood  barons*  coronets  aalore  on  heads  which  strongly 
ovolopod  tlie  bump  of  enslavement.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  at  tliis  juncture,  and  for  many  years  previous, 
pt^>^es$cd  a  line  of  politics,  and  retained  a  class  of  ser- 
vants, ess5entiallv  different  from  those  subsequently  adopted 
by  hinu  As  tlie  husband  of  a  Roman  Catholic  (Mrs. 
t^itxherWrt),  the  Irish  helots  entertained  considerable 
hojvji  tbrtt  his  Royal  Highness  would,  sooner  or  later, 
exert  hiuisi^f  in  knocking  off  their  chains. 

^*  Mr^  INU  wtdl  kii«w«**  $«y9  Sir  Jonah,  "  UuU  hb  oini  reign,  and  that  of 
lh«  raMthM  h«  Cim\nuinti«^i  w«i«  in  dangw — that  Umt  could  endinc  no 
KM«)I«^r  than  «Mn«  tattt^r»  %^  th^  ivval  prwc^tiTv  and  restraintft  on  the  Regent 
•houKl  i^iuiin  h\  hi:»  hamfo  a»  mmvit«r«  bj  which  he  coold  carh  the  rqgeDcy, 
whU'h  mij^ht  \^h«nri*«  Iv  tfttal  to  hU  ambiik^and  his  CabfaicC  Ha,  there- 
I^^IA  v\HiU<v%V  with  all  hb  <^»efy;;'«  the  heir-appaivufs  li^t  to  the  pvvrogative 
\4  hU  tMhtf^  and  «tn\jQH<«4  u>  rsMrain  Iha  IVinot  from  many  of  those  esen^ 
ikU  i^^tn  'ii  th«  ^x«<ttiiv^  anthoiity^* 

ThrouuU  a  ft^tx^  n^x^tv  the  Prince  found  himself 
n^hu'laiutly  oUi)^Hl  tv^  Aibuul  to  the  restraints  impoeed 

•  *'l»a^aMaft^UI«f  thelitihXntte.*    fte^  tdkML  |Mice  3^4. 
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on  him  bj  his  own  rather  arrogant  and  overbearing  ser- 
vant. A  lai'ge  proportion  of  the  Irish  Parliament  bridled 
with  indignation  at  the  aggression,  and  refused  to  obey  the 
dictates  of  the  British  Minister.  An  address  to  his 
Rojal  Highness,  ^'  from  the  Commons  of  Ireland  in  Par- 
liament assembled,"  was  drawn  np.  In  respectful  Ian-  ' 
guage,  it  requested  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  take 
upon  himseltthe  government  of  Ireland  auring  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Kin^^s  indisposition,  and  no  longer;  and 
under  the  title  of  Pnnce  Regent  of  Ireland,  in  the  name, 
and  on  behalf  of  his  Majesty,  to  exercise,  according  to  the 
laws  and  constitution  of  that  kin^om,  all  regal  powers, 
jurisdiction,  and  perogatives  to  me  Crown  and  Govern- 
ment thereof  belonging."  Ireland,  with  one  voice,  called 
upon  his  Highness,  in  virtue  of  the  federative  compact, 
to  assume  at  once  the  sceptre  of  authority.  Grattan 
headed  the  independent  party  in  the  Commons,  and  the 
Prince,  as  may  be  perceived,  felt  grateful  to  him  for  his 
exertions.*  Debates  arose  more  noisy  and  embarrassing 
than,  perhaps,  had  ever  before  agitated  the  echoes  of  the 
Insh  senate  house. 

"  The  probability  of  his  Maje8t3^8  recovery,'*  proceeds  Sir  Jonah,  "  had  a 
powerful  influence  on  placemen  and  official  connexions.  The  Viceroy  (Lord 
Bnckinghan)  took  a  decisive  part  against  the  Prince,  and  made  bold  and 
haxardoos  attempts  npon  the  rights  of  the  Irish  Parliament" 

In  the  recently  published  correspondence  of  Lord 
Buckingham,!  we  find  dozens  of  letters,  daily  addressed 

*  Mr.  Pelham,  afterwards  I^ord  Chichester,  in  a  private  letter  to  Grattan, 
after  speaking  of  what  he  styles  ^*  the  tricks  and  intrigues  of  Mr.  Pitt's  faction,** 
says,  "  I  have  not  time  to  express  to  you  how  strongly  the  Prince  is  affected  by 
the  confidence  and  attachment  of  the  Irish  Parliament.  I  saw  him  for  an 
instant  at  Carlton  Honse,  and  he  ordered  me  to  write  to  you ;  but  I  have  only 
time  to  say  in  his  own  words, — *  Tell  Grattan  that  I  am  a  most  determined 
Irishman.* " 

The  Duke  of  Portland,  writing  to  Henry  Grattan  on  the  2l8t  February, 
1789,  says : — "  I  beg  most  sincerely  to  congratulate  you  on  the  decisive  effect 
of  your  distinguished  exertions.  Tour  own  country  is  sensible  and  worthy 
of  the  part  you  have  taken  in  defence  and  protection  of  her  constitution.  The 
Prince  thinks  himself  no  less  obliged  to  you ;  and  whenever  this  deluded  country 
becomes  capable  of  distinguishing  her  true  friends,  she  will  contribute  her 
quota  of  applause  and  gratitude.**  The  two  interesting  letters,  of  which  the 
above  are  extracts,  appear  in  Mr.  Grattan's  Memoin  of  his  father. 

f  Memoirs  of  the  Court  and  Cabinets  of  George  IIL  from  original  Family 
Documents,  by  the  Dukeof  Buckingham  and  Chandos,  2  vols.,  London,  1868. 
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to  that  Viceroy  by  his  brother,  Lord  Qrenville,  the  Eng- 
lish Secretary  of  State — all  giving  the  most  decided  ac- 
counts of  the  Monarch's  convalescence.  This  correspon- 
dence extends  from  December,  1788,  to  February  24, 
1789.  There  cannot  exist  a  doubt,  that  the  substance  of 
these  bulletins  must  have  circulated  widely  amongst 
Lord  Buckingham's  friends  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  and 
so  stimulated  their  hostility  to  the  Regency.  They  were 
of  course  well  aware,  that  in  the  event  of  the  question 
falling,  by  the  recovery  of  the  King,  promotions  and 
creations  would  recompense  their  labours.  And  they  were 
neither  mistaken  nor  disappointed.  Attorney-General 
Fitzffibbon  was  openly  promised  the  Seals  if  he  succeeded 
for  Mr.  Pitt.  Each  member  of  the  Opposition*  was 
menaced,  that  he  should  be  made  the  "  victim  of  his  vote,'' 
Lures  were  held  out  to  the  waveringf — threats  hurled 
at  the  independent. 

Half  a  million  of  money  \t    such  was  the  sum  which 

*  It  was  this  iininanfy  tbrest  that  called  into  exUtenoe  that  spirited  p^ote0^ 
fiuniliarly  known  as  "  the  Round  Robin.*  To  this  document  the  Duke  o^ 
LdnsteTf  Lords  Chariemont,  Shannon,  Granard,  Ross,  Moiia,  and  a  host  of 
other  noblemen,  at  once  affixed  their  signatures.  They  were  backed  by  Cur- 
rants, Grattan^s,  Ponsonby'a,  Forfoes^a,  Bushe's,  Burgh's,  and  Ilardy's.  The 
document  dwelt  much  on  the  recent  throat  of  making  individuals  "  the  vic- 
tim of  their  votes,**  and  stigmatised  the  pursuit  of  such  a  course  "as  a  iepro> 
bation  of  their  constitutional  conduct,  and  an  attack  upon  public  principle 
and  the  independence  of  Parliament;  that  any  Administration  taking,  or  per- 
severing in  any  such  steps  was  not  entitled  to  their  confidence,  and  sliould  not 
receive  their  support." 

t  Mr.  Wright,  in  his  rather  English  History  of  Ireland,  teDs  us  that  per- 
haps the  most  able  speech  delivered  on  the  side  of  the  Government  uras  Mr. 
Johnson's.  As  a  testimony  to  its  ability,  he  transcribes  it  from  beginning  to 
end.  The  speaker  was  no  other  than  the  "Ex-Judge,  Robert  Johnson,"  so 
well  known  in  after  yean.  In  1881,  Tom.  Moore,  hisd,  as  appears  from  his 
Diaiy,  a  most  amusing  interview  with  the  old  judge.  He  adverted  at  some 
length  to  the  past  hlstoiy  of  his  political  life.  Until  the  agiUtion  of  the 
Re^ncy  question  he  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  Henry  Grattan.  At  tliat 
exciting  juncture  he  wheeled  round,  and  forthwith  became  the  recipient  of 
Government  favours.  "In  fkct,**  said  the  Judge  to  Sir.  Moore,  with  peculiar 
naivete^  "  we  were  all  jobbers  in  those  days." 

X  It  was  In  allusion  to  the  ministerial  bribe  and  threat  that  Grattan  some 
years  after  thundered  as  follows: — "It  is  in  vain  to  equivocate;  the  words 
were  uttered;  the  minister  may  have  forgotten,  but  the  people  remember 
them.  The  threat  was  put  into  tu  liiUest  execution ;  the  canvan  of  the 
minisiery  was  everywhere — in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  lobby,  in  the 
street,  at  the  door  of  the  parUaoMBtary  ondertaken,  rapped  at  and  won 
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Fitz^bbon  was  deputed  by  Ktt  to  announce  as  remain- 
ing m  his  hands  for  purposes  of  corruption.  And  as  the 
law  officer  of  the  Crown  made  this  ingenuous  avowal,  he 
casually  observed  that  a  solitary  address  of  thanks  to 
Lord  Townshend,  some  time  anterior,  cost  the  nation  no 
less  than  five  hundred  thousand  pounds ! 

Lord  Buckingham  felt  somewhat  uneasy  at  the  pro- 
gress made  by  the  Irish  Parliament  in  asserting  and 
carrying  into  effect  their  wishes .♦  He,  however,  enter- 
ained  great  hopes  that  his  Majesty  would,  like  King 
Richard,  be  "himself  again,"  before  they  could,  in  defi- 
ance of  England,  proclaim  the  Prince  their  Regent. 
Time  was  the  great  object,  and  he  had  recourse  to  every 
stratagem  calculated  to  protract  it.t     The  shrewd  advice 

S"ven  by  Lord  Grenville  to  his  brother,  the  Viceroy,  at 
is  penod,  as  appears  from  their  recently  published  cor- 
respondence, is  most  amusing.  "  I  think,'  he  writes,  in 
his  letter  of  February  19th,  "  that  your  object  will  be  to 
use  every  possible  endeavour,  by  all  means  in  your  power, 
debating  every  question,  dividmg  upon  every  question, 
moving  adjournment  upon  adjournment,  and  every  other 
mode  that  can  be  suggested,  to  gain  time  T 

The  address  to  the  Regent  having  passed  both  the 
Lords  and  Commons  with  an  overwhelming  majority, 

bj  the  little  caitifis  of  Goveniment,  who  offered  amnesty  to  some,  honours  to 
others,  and  corraption  to  all ;  and  where  the  word  of  the  Viceroy  was  doubted 
they  offered  their  own.  Accordingly,  we  find  a  number  of  parliamentary 
provisions  were  created,  and  divers  peerages  sold  with  such  effect,  that  the 
same  Parliament  who  bad  voted  tlie  chief  governor  a  criminal,  did  imme- 
diately after  give  that  very  governor  implicit  support" 

*  The  noble  editor  of  the  Buckingham  Correspondence  admits  that  "  the 
Parliament  ot  Ireland  preserved  the  unquestionable  right  of  deciding  the  Re- 
gency in  their  own  way."  '^  The  position  of  Lord  Buckingham,**  he  goes 
on  to  say,  **had  become  peculiarly  embarrassing.  What  course  should  be 
taken  in  the  event  of  such  an  address  being  carried?***  The  predicament 
was  so  strange,  and  involved  constitutional  considerations  of  such  importance, 
as  to  give  the  most  serious  disquietude  to  the  Administration.*' — VoL  iL, 
page  101. 

t  That  dear-sighted  character,  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  saw  at  a  gUnce 
through  this  wretched  policy.  ^*  I  am  perfectly  aware,"  he  writes  in  a 
private  letter  to  the  Prince,  "  of  the  arts  that  will  be  practised,  and  the 
advantages  which  some  people  will  attempt  to  gain  by  time ;  bnt  I  am 
equally  convinced  that  we  should  advance  their  evil  views  by  showing  the 
least  impatience  or  suspicion  at  present" — Lifi  of  Sheridan  by  Thomab 
HooBB,  chap.  xiL— Begem^. 
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was  presented  to  Lord  Buckingham  for  transmission  to 
his  Koyal  Highness.  The  Viceroy,  however,  declined 
in  the  most  peremptory  manner  to  have  anything  to  say 
to  it,  and  thus  Parliament  was  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  forwarding  the  address  by  the  hands  of  delegates. 
Previous  to  their  departure,  Grattan  moved  and  carried 
as  the  opinion  of  the  House,  "  That  the  answer  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  in  refusing  to  transmit  said  address  is 
ill  advised,  and  tends  to  convey  an  unwarrantable  and 
unconstitutional  censure  on  the  conduct  of  both  Houses  J^ 

It  is  not  surprising  that  this  vote  of  censure,  coming, 
as  it  did,  from  both  Lords  and  Commons,  should  have 
shook  the  Viceroy  on  his  throne.  Whether  the  Prince 
assumed  the  Regency  or  not,  it  was  utterly  impossible  he 
could  any  longer  hold  the  reins  of  Government.  But 
^ke  a  stag  at  bay,  he  resisted  to  the  death.  Every  pos- 
sible manoeuvre  that  could  have  the  effect  of  vexing  the 
Opposition,  he  resorted  to  before  his  flight.  He  became 
unpopular  to  loathing.  It  was  intended  to  illuminate 
the  capital  on  the  night  of  his  departure,  but  some  days 
previous  to  that  event  he  retired  to  Mr.  Lees'  villa,  at  the 
Blackrock,  and  from  thence  escaped  by  sea  to  England, 
unnoticed — 

**  Unwept,  nnhonoured,  and  onsnog."* 

The  following  events,  however,  occurred  anterior  to 
his  flight. 

The  King  "  was  nowj^  to  use  the  words  of  Lord 
Grenville,  **  actually  welL^ 

The  excitement  and  discussion  consequent  on  the  hos- 

*  BCr.  PlowdfiD,  in  hiB  '*  History  of  Ireland,"  obaenrea,  that  the  Viceroy's 
friends  **  gave  out**  at  the  time  that  his  health  was  so  impaired  by  the 
fatigues  of  a  troublesome  Government,  aa  to  oblige  him  to  undergo  removal 
to  ^  ship,  in  a  litter,  on  men's  shoulders.  "  I  told  you  two  months  ago," 
wrote  his  Excellency  about  this  period  to  his  broUier,  **  that  my  friends 
would  not  blush  for  me ;  that  I  might  be  beaten,  but  that  I  would  not  be 
disgraced.  T  write  to  you  now,  with  the  transports  of  the  warmest  exnlu- 
tion  and  of  honest  pride,  to  tell  you,  that  on  Saturday  night  I  cloeed  the 
Session  in  the  Commons,  having  thrown  out  every  measure  brought  forward 
by  Opposition."  As  the  Viceroy  was  borne  off  in  his  Utter,  he  might  well 
have  exdairoed,  with  Pyrrhua,  **  Another  such  victory  and  Tm  undone !" 

t  "  Buckingham  Correspondence,"  page  116,  voL  IL  (italics  in  original.) 
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^e  attitudes  assamed  by  statesmen  and  patriots  accord- 
ingly came  to  a  dead  full  stop.  All  thoughts  of  creating 
his  Rojal  Highness  Regent  were  now  at  an  end.  The 
fire  of  triumph  flashed  and  reflashed  from  the  ejes  of 
Mr.  Pitt's  dependants,  and  their  countenances  might  be 
seen  to  glow  in  a  precise  ratio  as  the  cold  paUor  of  con- 
sternation mastered  those  of  the  others. 

While  the  mingled  glories  of  triumph  and  revenge  were 
yet  effervescing  within  the  brains  of  those  who  had  pros- 
trated themselves  in  slavish  subserviency  before  Pitt  and 
his  colleagues  during  the  late  proceedings,  Liord  Bucking- 
ham publicly  announced  that  the  strongest  marksiof  govern- 
mental favour  should  be  shown  to  them  for  their  devotion, 
proportionate  as  the  Opposition  would  be  made  to  suffer 
acutely  for  the  indepenaent  spirit  of  its  tone  and  acts. 
Accordingly,  at  the  magic  wave  of  his  lordship's  wand, 
out  marched  from  office  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  the  Vice- 
Treasurer,  the  Clerk  of  Permits,  the  Postmaster-General, 
the  Secretary  at  War,  the  Comptroller  of  Stamps,  and 
many  other  miportant  officers.  The  Duke  of  Leinster, 
one  of  the  most  respected  officers  of  the  Crown,  was  dis- 
missed,* also  Lord  Shannon.  The  influential  family  of 
Ponsonby,  long  the  unwavering  supporters  of  Govern- 
ment, but  who  on  this  occasion  joined  the  Legislature 
in  asserting  their  constitutional  independence  and  rejec* 
tion  of  all  subserviency  to  the  views  or  dictates  of  an 
alien  Parliament,  were  also  cashiered.  But  the  promo- 
tions and  appointments  far  more  than  counterbalanced  the 
dismissals.  Of  the  former  there  were  forty,  while  of  the 
latter  only  fifteen.  Employments  that  had  lon^  remained 
dormant  were  revived,  useless  offices  invented,  sinecures 
created,  salaries  increased.  The  Board  of  Stamps  and 
Accounts,  hitherto  filled  by  one,  became  a  joint  concern. 

*  In  tte  foUowJiig  MDtencet  of  a  letter  to  the  Viceroj,  GreoTille  blows  hoi 
and  cold  Oft  tlie  policy  of  the  diamiuala.  **  Nothing  is  clearer  to  mj  mind  than 
the  pffopriety  of  the  step  jon  have  taken  fan  dismissing  Ponsonby ;  of  the 
jfttimation  whicfa  yon  have  given  Lord  Shannon  of  the  necessary  consequence 
of  his  pNMnt  condoct ;  and  of  the  measores  you  have  adopted  for  securing 
to  yoonalf  efficisnt  assistance,  by  the  removal  of  Fitsherbert,  and  by  the 
lination  of  Hobart.  *  *  BntI  must  entreat  you  to  reflect  that  this 
of  conduct  is  only  to  be  justified  on  the  supposition  of  your  being  to  re- 
lialidand." 
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The  staff  of  officials  on  the  Ordnance  and  Revenue  Boards 
was  considerably  augmented.  The  annual  pension  list 
swelled  in  the  proua  possession  of  thirteen  thousand 
pounds  additional,  and  what  by  ri^ht  should  have  flowed 
into  the  pockets  of  such  old  and  active  servitors  as  the 
family  of  I^onsonby ,  filled  to  repletion  the  coffers  of  raw, 
inexperienced  men  like  Trant  and  Beresford.  The  office 
of  Weighmaster  of  Butter  in  Cork  became  divided,  not 
into  two  but  three  parts,  the  duties  of  which  were  per- 
formed by  deputies  at  the  rate  of  about  £200  each.  The 
principals  who  received  the  gross  amount  held  seats  in 
rarliament  This  drew  from  Greorge  Ponsonby,  as  we 
are  reminded  by  Mr.  Grattan,*  the  remark  in  one  of  his 
speeches,  that  110  placemen  sat  in  the  House,  and  out  of 
the  gross  revenue  of  the  coimtry,  one-eighth  was  divided 
among  Members  of  ParliamentT 

Lord  Buckingham  was  proud  of  his  victory.  In  a 
private  letter  to  Lord  Buckley,  published  in  *'  The 
Court  and  Cabinets  of  George  III.  (London,  ISSS),"*  he 
observes:— 

'*  In  the  space,  then,  of  mz  weeisa,  I  have  secured  to  the  down  a  decided 
and  steady  majority,  created  in  the  teeth  of  the  Duke  of  Lehister^  liord 
Shannon,  Lord  Gnuiard,  Ponsonby,  ConoUy,  O'Neill,  united  to  all  the  re- 
publicanism, the  faction,  a,nd  the  discontents  of  the  House  of  Commons ; 
and  having  thrown  this  aristocracy  at  the  feet  of  the  King,  I  have  taught  to 
the  British  and  Irish  Government  a  leBBon  which  ought  never  to  be  foigotten ; 


•  Life  and  Times  of  Henry  Grattan,  by  his  Son,  voL  iil 
t  Speaking  of  these  doings  in  1796,  the  Hon.  V.  B.  Lawless,  afterwards 
Lord  Qoncurry,  said : — "  Places  without  number  or  utility  have  been  created, 
and  pension!  immoderate  and  indecent  bestowed  on  those  whoee  merit  was 
Imposition  to  the  good  of  the  country,  or  notoriety  in  blasting  the  growth  of 
public  or  private  virtue."* 

t  In  a  previous  letter  he  speaks  of  this  unanimity  as  **  an  infamous  com- 
bination." Pelham,  in  his  letter  to  Grattan,  speaks  of  '*  laying  open  the 
tricks  of  Mr.  Pitt*s  faction."  It  is  most  amusmg  to  place  the  letters  of  the 
jarring  parties  ui  juxta-poeition.  By  Hardy's  ^*  life  of  Charlemont"  we 
find  that  Edmund  Buike,  writing  to  his  Lordship,  on  April  4,  1789,  said, 
*'  I  am  channed  with  what  I  have  heard  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster.  I  am 
happy  to  find  him  add  a  character  of  finnness  to  the  rest  of  his  truly  amiable 
and  respectable  qualiflcation&  Ponsonby  then  is,  it  seems,  the  proto-martyr. 
I  never  saw  him  until  the  time  of  your  embassy,  but  I  am  not  mistaken  in 
the  opinion  I  formed  of  him,  on  our  first  conversation,  as  a  manly,  decided 
character,  with  a  right  oonformatioa  of  mind,  and  a  dear  and  vigorous 
understanding." 
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and  I  iuive  tbe  pride  to  reooDect,  that  the  whole  of  it  is  fiiirly  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  steady  decision  with  which  the  storm  was  met,  and  to  the  zeal,  vigonr, 
and  industry  of  some  of  the  steadiest  firiends  that  ever  man  was  blessed 
with." 

Amongst  "the  steadiest  friends  that  ever  man  was 
blessed  with,"  we  must  not  neglect  to  particiJarize  Sir 
Nicholas  Lawless.  He  stuck  to  Mr.  Pitt  through  thick 
and  thin.  He  flung  the  influence  of  his  vote  and  his 
example  into  the  scale  in  favour  of  Lord  Buckingham. 
He  praised  that  Viceroy's  virtues,*  and  censured  those 
who  disapproved  of  the  policy  he  thought  fit  to  pursue. 
In  short,  Sir  Nicholas  found  as  much  favour  in  govern- 
mental si^ht,  as  disfavour  in  that  of  Grattan  and  Pon- 
sonby,  who,  it  will  be  seen  hereafter,  adopted  measures 
to  annoy  him,  in  common  with  his  brotlier  barons, 
Glentworth  and  Kilmaine. 

The  list  of  creations  and  promotions  in  the  peerage, 
made  out  by  his  Excellency,  the  Marquis  of  Buckmgham, 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  of  very  limited  dimen- 
sions. Indeed  such  was  its  length,  that  apprehensions 
were  entertained  lest  the  royal  assent  should  nave  been, 
in  a  moment  of  shame  or  indignation,  withheld.  But 
Pitt  undertook  to  urge,  in  his  own  persuasive  man- 
ner, their  necessity  on  the  sovereign,  who,  after  some 
hesitation,  graciously  signified  his  acquiescence.  "  With 
respect  to  your  peerafi^es,"  writes  Grenville  to  Lord  Buck- 
ingham, on  the  15th  May,  1789,  "  I  have,  as  I  promised 

*  Iff.  Bnshe  thought  the  present  a  bad  time  to  place  confidence  in  Govern- 
ment. *  *  *  *  Sir  Nicholas  Lawless  declared  Chat  Lord  Buckingham's 
virtnes,  his  close  inspection  into  public  expenses,  and  his  hatred  of  peculation 
and  fraud,  had  created  more  enemies  than  any  part  of  his  political  conduct — 
DebaUi  on  February  25th,  1789. 

Sir  Nicholas  was  on  fiuniliar  terms  with  Lord  Buckingham,  and  had  him 
frequently  to  dinner  at  Maretimo.  In  connexion  with  one  of  these  enter- 
tainments an  amusing  anecdote  is  related.  Jephson,  well  known  as  the 
author  of  the  "Count  of  Karbonne,**  and  soubriqued  ^^Homan  Portmit 
Jqtkson,**  held,  for  a  number  of  yean,  the  offices  of  Viceregal  Poet  Laureate 
and  Master  of  the  HoR>e ;  and  was  invited  with  the  Viceroy,  on  one  of  the 
occasions  referred  to,  to  Maretimo.  During  dinner,  Mr.  Jephson,  whose  wit 
was  always  bubbling  over,  had  the  singular  daring,  when  he  thought  himself 
unobserved  by  Lord  Buckingham,  to  mimic  his  Excellency.  A  mirror  in  the 
opposite  wall  proved  a  tell-tale.  With  a  look  of  scathing  mdignation  Lord 
Buckingham  commanded  the  quailing  laureate  to  begone,  and  henceforward 
to  consider  himself  dismissed  £rom  office. 
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you,  got  Pitt  to  state  them  to  the  King,  who  has  con- 
mnUii  to  them,  marquisates  and  all.  You  may  now, 
therefore,  recommend  them  as  soon  as  you  please,  and 
/  win  take  care  there  shall  be  no  further  unnecessary 
delay."  A  somewhat  shrewd  observation,  for  one  of  not 
particularly  sound  judgment,  was  made  by  the  King  on 
tlie  occasion  of  this  interview.  "  He  is  willing  to  en- 
gage," continues  Lord  Grenville,  "  that  these  should  all 
be  done  without  delay,  but  seems  much  to  wish  that  the 
promotions  and  creations  should  be  separated,  in  order 
that  they  may  not,  by  coming  together,  appear  to  fill 
too  a  large  a  column  in  the  Gazette,  There  must,  there- 
fore, be  an  interval  of  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  You 
will  judge  whether  the  promotions  or  creations  should 
come  first." 

Wo  have  all  heard  of  the  political  corruption  that 
characterized  the  days  of  Walpole  and  of  Pelham ;  but 
it  is  a  matter  of  considerable  doubt  to  us  if  the  system 
of  venality  openly  prosecuted  in  the  British  and  Irish 
Parliaments,  during  the  close  of  the  last  centiuy,  did  not 
actually  eclipse  in  enormity  the  Walpole  intrigues. 

That  peerages  were  actually  sold  tor  money,  so  late  as 
1789,  there  cannot  exist  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  By  this 
proceeding  his  Majestv's  ministers  were  guilty  of  an  im- 
peachable offence.  They  not  only  attempted  to  under- 
mine the  constitution,  but  actually  ana  deliberately 
violated  tlie  laws.  Added  to  this  serious  misdemeanour, 
they  created  fourteen  new  places  for  the  purchase  of 
M.r.'s,  which,  as  an  eminent  authority  observed,  was 
virtually  and  indeed  an  overt  act  of  treason  against  the 
State.  If  procedents  were  necessary  in  order  to  the  pro- 
sooution  or  the  minister,  numerous  instances  might  be 
cited.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  his  Grace  of  Bucking- 
ham was  impeached  for  the  very  crime  of  which  the  Pitt 
Administration  stood  confessedly  guilty.  He  sold  a  peer- 
age to  Loixl  Roberts  for  £10,000.  Similar  trafficking 
took  place  in  1789. 

Grattan,*  Cunran,  and  Ponsonby  offered  to  prove  this 

*  S«e  ApiMbdiz. 
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startling  assertion  upon  evidence,  and  made  that  cele- 
brated motion  in  toe  House  wliich  filled  a  profligate 
Government  with  terror  and  dismay.  Having  offered 
evidence  of  the  most  conclusive  character,  they  begged 
leave  to  move — 

"  That  A  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire,  in  the  most  aolemn 
mjumer,  whether  the  late  or  present  Adminiatration  entered  into  anj-  oormpt 
agreement  -with  any  person,  or  persona,  to  recommend  such  person,  or  persons, 
to  his  Majes^  as  fit  and  proper  to  be  made  Peers  of  this  realm,  in  conside- 
ration of  SQch  person,  or  persons,  giving  certain  sums  of  money  to  be  laid 
out  in  procuring  the  retain  of  members  to  serve  in  Parliament,  contrary  to 
the  rights  of  the  people,  inconsistent  with  the  independence  of  Parliament, 
and  in  violation  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  land.*** 

Mr.  Grattan,  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Times 
of  his  father  (vol.  iii.,  page  291),  tells  us  that  the  three 
peerages  which  Grattan  and  Ponsonby  offered  to  prove 
nad  been  sold,  and  the  money  laid  out  for  the  'purchase 
of  members  in  the  House  of  Commons,  were  those  of 
Kilmaine,  Glentworth,  and  Gix^NCUBBY.f 

*  Irish  Partlamentaiy  Register,  voL  z.,  page  274. 

t  In  1789,  a  small  pamphlet,  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Miss 
Grattan,  appeared.  The  object  was  to  satirize  the  recent  corrupt  proceed- 
ings of  the  Pitt  and  Buckingham  AdmSnistrstions,  which  it  did  by  means  of 
(as  they  were  then  considered)  witty  parodies  on  the  songs  of  "  Love  in  a 
Village.**  The  dramatig  persona^  and  general  dimensions  of  the  composition, 
are  far  too  extensive  to  permit  much  more  than  allusion  here.  A  portion  of 
the  second  Act  we  subjoin,  as  it  introduces  the  name  of  Sir  Nicholas  Lswless. 

"  ACT  n.--«cmfB  I.— iVesence  Chamber  at  the  Cattk, 
Marguia  aohiB.    ♦     ♦     ♦ 

"  For  counsel  1*11  fly  to  Fitagibbon  too  high, 
To  Th— r— fc—n,  Hobart,  and  Cooke ; 
But  to  soften  my  cares,  and  forget  State  affairs, 
1*11  laugh  with  Brown,  Lawless,  and  Luke.** 
(^KUmaiae,  donatny^  amd  Mountjoif.) 

In  a  subsequent  scene  we  find  '*  folding  doors,  which  open  and  discover 
the  levee  room,  with  hacks,  trimmers,  nmners,  hirelings,  &c,  who  advance 
singing  a  chorus.**    *    *    * 

"Second  Lord  in  Waiting  (Nicbolas  Lawlibs,  Lord  Qoncnny)  loqtdiur : 

"  Nor  place,  nor  pennon,  is  my  plan, 
Large  sums  I  can  afford.  Sir ; 
But,  as  Tm  not  a  gentleman, 

I  fain  would  be  a  lord,  Sir.**    (Nor  place,  &c,  da  capo.) 

The  piece  (with  some  intermediate  matter)  oondndes  with  "a  grand 
chorus  of  seven  expectant  lords.* 
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Was  inquiry  stifled  ?  We  rather  think  so.  The  mo- 
tion of  the  patriotic  triumvirate  was  crushed  into  nothing- 
ness by  an  overwhehning  avalanche  of  placemen  and 
pensioners. 

We  are  not  in  a  position  to  state  the  exact  sum  which 
Sir  Nicholas  Lawless  handed  the  British  minister  for 
his  peerage;  but  we  can  have  no  doubt  that  it  was 
considerable.  Had  he  not  aided  the  Government, 
however,  with  his  voice  and  his  vote,  the  said  sum  of 
money,   large  as  it  was,  would,  doubtless,   have  been 

inadequate  to  its  purchase.     The  late  Sir  S B 

informed  us  that  he  heard  him  on  one  occasion  express 
the  greatest  indignation,  upon  receiving  the  intelligence 
that  his  daughters,  the  Uonourables  v  alentina,  Mary, 
and  Charlotte  Lawless  had  not  the  precedence  at  certain 
court  balls  and  drawing-rooms  during  Earl  Camden's 
viceroyalty.  Our  informant  smilingly  added,  that  his 
lordship  took  occasion  to  refer,  with  some  warmth  of 
manner,  to  the  exorbitant  sum  which  the  wily  minister 
extorted  for  his  peerage,  and  exclaimed,  that  he  did  not 
see  why  the  d— 1  he  should  not,  in  common  right  and 
decency,  get  every  possible  value,  in  the  shape  of  ho- 
nours, out  of  whatever  Administration  occupied  the  Castle. 
In  Lord  Cloncurry's  Personal  Recollections,  a  letter  from 
his  father  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  dated  August  20, 
1799,  appears.  "  If  I  have  obtained  any  honours,"  said 
Nicholas,  Lord  Cloncurry,  in  that  letter,  "  they  have  cost 
me  their  full  value." 

In  the  Journals  of  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  (Januarii 
21®,  1790),  we  find  the  following  somewhat  elaborate 
account  of  Lord  Cloncurry's  debut  as  a  Peer  of  the 
Realm : — 

**  Sir  Nkholat  LamUu,  Baronet,  bdng  by  Letters  Patent,  dated  the  twenty- 
second  day  of  SepUndter^  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  King  George  III.  created 
Baron  of  Chncmry^  m  the  County  KUdare^  was  this  day  in  his  Kobes  hitro- 
duced  between  the  Lord  WilUs^  and  the  Lord  Ifarberton^  also  in  their  Robes ; 
the  Teoman  Usher  of  the  Black-Rt>d,  and  UUter  King  of  Arms,  in  his  Coat 
of  Arms,  carrying  the  said  Letters  Patents  preceding: — His  Lordship  pre- 
nnted  the  same  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,*  on  his  knee,  at  the  Woolsack,  who 


•  Fltagibbon,  afterwards  Eail  of  Clare. 
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g«K  them  to  the  Ckrk  at  the  Parliamcota^  which  were  read  at  the  Table; 
hia  writ  of  summons  was  also  read. 

Then  his  Lordship  came  to  the  Table,  and  took  the  oaths,  and  made  and 
subscribed  the  oath  of  abjuration,*  purmiant  to  the  statutes,  and  was  after- 
wards conducted  to,  and  took  his  place  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Barons' 
Bench."t 

Soon  after  the  elevation  of  Sir  Nicholas  Lawless  to  the 
peerage,  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  Theatre  Royal,  Crow-street, 
dressed  in  the  pink  of  the  then  fashion,  and  decorated 
with  a  star  indicative  of  his  rank.  The  piece  was  a 
pantomime,  and  the  subject,  Don  Quixote.  At  the  very 
ludicrous  scene  where  Sancho  is  tossed  by  the  village 
clowns  in  a  blanket.  Lord  Cloncurry  was  observed  to 
laugh  so  heartily  as  to  be  well  nigh  in  danger  of  tumT)ling 
off  nis  seat — rather  a  ludicrous  proceeding,  it  must  be 
confessed,  when  the  buokram-like  dignity  of  his  lord- 
ehip's  movements  is  taken  into  account.  The  idea  was 
inoeed  truly  laughable,  and  in  the  prolific  mind  of  the 
notorious  Lady  Cahir  (who  happened  to  be  in  an  ad- 
joining stall),  it  speedily  took  root,  and  threw  out  blossoms 
of  characteristic  wit.  Beckoning  his  lordship  into  her 
box  (at  least,  so  the  story  has  it),  she  exclaimed: — 

*•  Cloncurry,  Cloncurry, 
Come  here  in  a  hurry — 
And  tell  wliy  you  laugh  at  the  squire  ? 
Kow  altho*  he's  tossed  high, 
I  defy  you  deny 
That  blankets  have  tossed  yourself  higber.** 

Another  account  which  has  been  furnished  us  of  this 
tnatter  says,  that  a  reporter  for  one  of  the  morning  papers, 
who  was  seeing  the  pantomime  in  the  pit,  observed  his 
lordship's  paroxysms  of  laughter,  and  mentally  composed 
thefollowing  version,  which  appeared,  as  we  transcribe  it, 
in  the  Freeman^ %  Journal  of  the  ensuing  morning.     Both 

*  Every  reader  may  not  be  aware,  that  the  oath  of  abjuration  asserts  the 
right  of  the  present  Royal  Pamily  to  the  Crown  of  Enghuad,  and  expressly 
diylaims  such  right  m  the  descendants  of  the  Stuarts.  Sir  Nicholas  eageriy 
subscribed  to  the  oath.  Nice  behaviour  this,  in  a  descendant  of  Walter  Law- 
less, who  lost  seven  estates  by  his  attachment  to  King  James. 

t  The  words  in  italics  as  well  as  the  frequent  capitals  occur  in  the 
original. 
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accounts  are  equally  amusing,  and  do  not  in  the  least 
blunt  its  epigrammatic  point: — - 

**  Cloncuny,  doncurry, 
Why  in  such  a  hurry 
To  iaogh  At  the  comical  aqoire? 
For  thon^  he*s  toasad  hi^, 
Yet  3ron  cannot  deny 
niat  Uankets  hav«  toned  you  still  higher.** 

On  5th  January,  1790,  John  Earl  of  Westmoreland 
arrived  in  Ireland  as  Lord  Lieutenant.  The  conduct  and 
policy  of  his  Administration  have  been  variously  criticised; 
some  historians  praising  it,  and  others  censuring.  For 
instance,  Mr.  H.  Grattan*  distinctly  asserts,  that  his  object 
in  coming  to  Lreland  was  "  to  govern  by  corruption — 
that  he  both  avowed  it  and  practised  it;"  while  Sir  Jonah 
Barrington,t  on  the  other  hand,  avers  that,  although  many 
have  charged  the  Westmoreland  Administration  wim 
jobbing,  it  really  was  less  so  than  that  of  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors. 

I^rd  Westmoreland  was,  perhaps,  the  most  convivial 
Viceroy  that  had  ever  been  deputed  to  the  Grovemment 
of  Ireland.  His  table  literally  groaned  beneath  the  weight 
of  luxury  and  splendour.  Little  economy  crept  into  the 
management  of  Ais  Viceregal  household.  Umike  many 
of  his  successors,  tlie  salary  he  recrived  was  spent  in  Ire- 
land. His  hospitality  was  proverbial,  and  those  whom  he 
invited  entertained  lum  in  return.  In  the  latter  category 
we  must  not  omit  to  classify  Nicholas  Lord  Cloncurry, 
who  appears  to  have  been  honoured  by  his  Excellency's 

Svial  company  on  one  or  two  occadons  in  Momington 
ouse, 

W^th  the  higher  orders  Lord  Westmoreland  was  a 
popular  V^icoroy,  but  in  tlie  estimation  of  tlie  masses^  he 
hold  but  a  very  indifferent  position.  They  understood 
not  his  courtly  blandishment,  nor  did  some  of  those  who 
basked  in  its  sunsliine,  the  craft  that  lay  behind  it. 

Ix>rd  Cloncurry  had  fiequent  intercourse  with  Lord 
WesUnoreland.     He  appears  to  have  construed  his  habi- 


*  Ufe  aaA  T1m»  «r  Hcnrr  Qrattn.    CtllNBm,  Lowtak  1S42,  ^^O.  nL 
t  Ite  «i4  Ml  «r  il»  Imk  Natm,  |H«e  SSS. 
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tuai  smile  into  an  evident  sign  of  special  favour.  He  wad 
once  a  baronet,  'tis  true,  and  now  a  baron,  but  being 
a  baron  was  no  reason  why  he  should  not  like  to  be  vis- 
count, and  when  a  viscount,  perhaps  an  earl.  Lord 
Cloncurry  yearned  for  promotion  in  the  peerage.  His 
ambition  was  not  yet  appeased.  He  hoped  Lord  West- 
moreland would  recommend  him  for  honour.  His  Ex- 
cellency smiled,  and  smiling,  left  the  country. 

Lord  Fitzwilliam  succeeded  the  courtly  Viceroy.  Owinff 
to  his  avowed  desire  to  emancipate  tlie  Catholics,  Lord 
Fitzwilliam  was  precipitately  and  insultingly  recalled, 
after  a  short  administration  of  three  months*  duration.  He 
arrived  on  the  4th  of  January,  and  on  the  8th  we  find 
Lord  Cloncurry  importuning  the  new  Viceroy  for  an 
earldom  or  marquisate.  That  a  matter  of  closet  secrecy 
like  this,  should,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury, come  to  our  ears,  will  possibly  surprise  many  a 
reader.  It  can  be,  however,  satisfactorily  accounted  for. 
Some  of  the  papers  of  the  late  Lord  Fitzwilliam  have 
found  their  way  into  the  possession  of  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  well  known  and 
respected  for  the  important  services  conferred  by  him  on 
the  literature  of  his  country.  Amongst  them  is  the  "  Precis 
Book"  of  the  Earl  of  Fitzwilliam.     To  this  we  have  been 

fiven  access,  and  imder  date  the  8th  January,  1795,  we 
nd  the  following  entry  in  the  Viceroy's  handwriting : — 
"  Lord  Cloncurry  desirea  a  promotion  in  the  Peerage. 
Begs  to  know  if  recommended  by  Lord  WT  Westmore- 
land is  the  party  referred  to. 

A  few  pages  further  on  Lord  Cloncurry  is  again  dis- 
covered importuning  his  Excellency.  OflGicial  duties 
required  the  attendance  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam  in  London. 
He  went;  and  Lord  Cloncurry  followed!  Among  the 
"  Applications  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  England''  (as  it 
appears  in  the  Precis  Book),  one  is  particularly  underlined 
as  ''Personal,''  and  distinctljr  mentions  the  applicant  to 
be  "  Lord  Cloncurry,"  and  his  object  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  "  Promotion  in  the  Peerage."*  j    i 

The  applications  were  carefully  recorded,  but  the 
needftil   remuned  undone.      Lord   Cloncurry  saw   his 
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nephew,*  from  being  plain  John  Scott,  created  Viscount 
Earlsfort,  and  afterws^ds  Earl  of  Clonmel.  His  lordship 
thought  that,  from  having  so  long  supported  GrOTemment, 
he  had  quite  as  good  a  right  to  receive  promotion;  but 
in  this  expectation  he  was  doomed  to  be  disappointed. 
When  he  became,  in  1789,  plain  Baron  Cloncurry,  he 
had  reached  the  zenith  of  his  aristocratic  honours. 

It  would  appear  that  from  the  time  he  found  it  hope- 
less to  obtun  the  distinction  which  he  had  so  lon^  solicited, 
the  bias  of  his  politics  became  much  more  oemocratic 
In  May,  1797,  the  celebrated  Requisition  to  the  High 
Sheriff  of  Eildare,  calling  on  him  at  once  to  convene  a 
meeting  of  his  bailiwick,  for  the  purpose  of  praying  the 

King    '^TO  DISMISS    HIS     PRESENT    MINISTERS    FROM    HIS 

COUNSELS  FOR  EVER,**  appeared.  The  tone  was  unusually 
spirited  for  the  craven  times  in  which  the  document  was 
penned,  and  the  conduct  of  the  subscribers  proportion* 
ately  so.  The  first  signature  is  that  of  the  patnotic  Ihike 
of  Leinster  ;t  the  second,  "  Cloncurry ;"  the  third,  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald ;  and  the  fourth,  George  Ponsonby . 
An  old  proverb  tells  us,  "  Show  me  your  company,  and 
111  tell  you  what  you  are." 

Tlic  sheriff  slavishly  fawned  upon  those  ministers,  and 
refused  to  convene  the  meeting  as  requested.  But  the 
original  reauisitionists,  including  Lord  Cloncurry,  were 
not  to  be  aefeated,  and  announced  their  intention  of 
holding  the  meeting  f  whether  he,  Mr.  Latouche,  liked 
it  or  no.  Thereupon  Government  became  alarmed,  and 
issued  a  proclamation,  wherein  they  threatened  to  disperse 
it  by  military  force. 

*  So  related  Ihmi  having  been  married  to  Margaret.,  daughter  of  Pat 
Lawless,  and  niece  of  Lord  Cloncurry. 

t  Father,  of  coarse,  to  the  present  peer. 

X  The  reader  will  find  this  meeting  noticed  at  some  length  in  Chapter  V. 
The  Hon.  Valentine  Browne  Lawless,*  atterwardB  Lord  Cloncurry,  acted  as 
secretary  to  it 


CHAPTER  II. 


Birth  of  Valentine,  Lord  Cloncnny— His  Delicacy  in  Childhood— Sent  to 
School,  and  at  once  inangorated  mto  the  Office  of  "  Fag** — Comes  home 
an  Invalid — ^Dr.  BorroDghs — King's  School  at  Chester — Mornington 
Hooas — Gradoates  m  Alma  itfolar— The  Histoxlcal  Soeiety-^Dr.  Ehing* 
ton— His  Eccentricity  of  Intellect  and  Diq)oeition~Hia  controverBial  Con* 
test  with  Dr.  Doyle — Lawless  visits  Switzerland — Parson  Meuron — His  in- 
ordmate  Attachment  to  **  worldly  Dross" — ^Beckford — Lausanne— Geneva- 
Its  Drawhacka— Letter  to  hia  Mothei^Alteieation  with  Mr.  BaiUy— The 
Irish  Brigade. 

Thb  year  1773,  remarkable  for  having  given  birth  to 
Francis  Jefirevy  Louis  Fliilipi>e,  Simonde  de  Sismundi, 
and  Madame  de  Cottin,  also  introduced  to  the  li^ht  of 
day  Valentine  Browne  Lawless,  the  subject  of  this  me- 
moir. The  town  residence  of  his  father  was,  until  1790 
(when  he  removed  to  Mornington  House),  in  Merrion- 
aquare,  Dublin,  and  here  the  Hon.  Valentine  was  bom,  as 
appears  by  the  parish  register,  on  August  19th,  1773. 
Ills  debut  upon  tne  great  sta^e  took  place  somewhat  pre- 
maturely, and,  as  not  unusu^y  happens,  he  continued  to 
be,  for  several  years  afterwards,  a  aelicate  and  debilitated 
child.  Being  a  younger  son,*  however,  this  circumstance 
does  not  appear  to  have  given  his  parents  that  uneasiness 
which  mi^ht,  under  other  circumstances,  be  expected,  and 
accordingly  we  find  him,  at  the  age  of  eight  years,  sent  off 
to  a  boardmg  seminary  at  Portarlington,  where  he  was 
treated  with  considerable  roughness  by  his  school-fellows, 
and  made  to  fill  the  not  very  enviable  office  of  **  fag." 
Poor  Valentine  was  not  ver^  long  at  this  academy  when 
he  found  himself,  one  mommgi  snoved,  with  much  dex- 
terity, from  off  the  top  of  a  pent-house,  by  a  youngster 

*  Robert,  the  eldest,  was  at  this  time  living. 
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named  Fred.  Faulkner,  whose  exertionswere  amply  recom- 
pimnoA  by  *•  ValV  discomfiture,  and  the  wry  laces  atten- 
dant on  a  dislocated  elbow.  Years  after,  when  the  rough 
Portarlington  schoolboy  developed  into  manhood,  and 
inherited  the  honours  of  a  patnmonial  baronetcy,  great 
was  the  consternation  of  his  friends,  one  morning,  upon 
discovering  Sir  Frederick  murdered  in  his  room — 
murdered  by  the  same*  cruel  hand  that  cast  an  inof- 
fcnding  child  from  the  summit  of  a  pent-house  two-and- 
forty  years  before. 

Attributable,  in  some  degree,  to  the  confinement  at- 
tendant on  this  accident,  Valentine's  firame  became  a 
ircy  to  a  severe  scrofulous  complaint,  which  tormented 
lim  unceasingly  for  four  or  five  years,  and  finally  left  a 
prominent  marlc  upon  his  face  which  never,  to  the  day 
of  his  death,  disappeared.  The  imremitting  attentions  of 
his  mother,  during  the  existence  of  this  protracted  illness, 
innpircd  him  for  ever  afterwards  with  feelings  towards  her 
of  the  most  ardent  gratitude  and  afiection. 

As  soon  as  Valentine's  precarious  state  of  health  per- 
mitUnl,  Sir  Nicholas  placed  him  under  the  surveillance  of 
old  Dr.  Burroughs,  an  eccentric  clergyman,  whose  semi- 
nary lay  in  close  proximity  to  the  family  villa  of  Maretimo. 
It  wont  by  the  name  of  JProspect  House,  and  received  a 
fnlr  amount  of  patronage  from  the  Irish  elite.  Amongst 
LawloM*  school-fellows  here  was  the  late  Lord  Bishop 
of  lX>rry  (Dr.  Ponsonby),  who  only  preceded  him  to  the 
ijravo  by  oijrht-and-forty  hoiurs.  Lords  Ponsonby  and 
c^hannon,  and  the  late  Knight  of  Kerry,  were  also  cotem- 
ponuni'^  with  lawless  at  this  school. 

Thoiv  amn^ars  to  have  been  much  more  of  the  ban  vivant 
and  gamlnor  than  of  the  Dominie  Sampson  in  old  Dr. 
liurrvni^lis*  oiHnnitrio  composition.  A  capon  smothered  in 
ov?»tor  !»tuuv  piv$ontoil  far  greater  attractions  to  the  Rev. 
)KHlag\'guo  than  the  choicest  stanias  of  Homer  or  Euri* 

•  Ilk  »«k-^V  Ui^4t  |>W>^  At  Ka|a««.  la  ISSX  As  w*  ki^  recoiled  a  AkI 
fftmitvi^v    »4miMw4   avv«Nu«MK«i,  rtAuinl   evYiT  sfccm  of  MK  both 
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pides ;  and  the  tattle  of  roulette,  or  the  tumult  of  the  dice- 
box,  were  sounds  that  fell  far  more  joyfully  upon  his  ears 
than  even  the  creditable  answers  of  his  own  pupils  at  the 
annual  scholastic  examinations  at  Prospect.  The  late 
Lord  Cloncurry,  in  his  "  Personal  Recollections,"  says 
that  "  he  well  remembers  the  anxious  haste  with  which 
the  Rev.  gentleman  was  wont  to  close  the  daily  business 
of  the  school,  in  order  that  he  might  be  at  liberty  to  re- 
pair to  Dublin,  and  there  participate  in  somewhat  more 
congenial  occupations."  Crow-street  Theatre,  Ranelagh 
Gkudens,  Lefevre's  Lottery  Office,  or  some  of  the  fashionable 
club-rooms  of  the  city,  were  proverbially  favourite  places 
of  resort  with  Dr.  Burroughs. 

This  eccentric  dignitaiy  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Burroughs,  Tom  Moore's  tutor,  and  spoken  of 

Sr  him  in  his  fragment  autobiography.*  Mr.  Moore's 
ominie  held  a  permanent  appointment  m  Trinity  College 
at  the  time  that  Valentine's  was  "  magister"  of  Prospect 
Seminary.  Which  of  the  two  were  the  more  eccentric,  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  decide.  The 
celebrated  old  slang  song — "  The  Night  before  Larry  was 
Stretched,"!  was  written  by  Moore's  tutor. 

From  Prospect  Seminary,  Master  Valentine  was  trans- 
planted, after  a  sojourn  of  two  years,  to  the  King's  School 
m  Chester,  Dr.  Bancroft  principal.  Whilst  here  he  re- 
sided almost  entirely  with  Bishop  Cleaver,  whose  ac- 
quaintance Lord  Cloncurry  cultivated  during  the  admi- 
nistration of  his  patron,  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham. t 
Their  acquaintance  had,  by  this  time,  ripened  into  friend- 
ship, and  Valentine,  no  doubt  in  consideration  of  it,  was 
treated  by  the  prelate  with  much  kindness  and  attention. 
With  a  view  of  being  entered  of  Brazenose  College,  of 

*  Memoin,  Joumal,  and  Conespondenoe  of  Thomas  Mooref  toI.  i.  1862. 
t  The  following  remarkable  couplet  will  possibly  recall  it  to  the  reader's 
mind: — 

'*  Lany  tipped  him  an  illigant  look, 
And  pitch'd  his  big  wig  to  the  d— L*^ 
Everybody  may  not  know  that  the  **  him**  aUnded  to  was  a  Protestant 
deqiyman,  who,  in  the  act  of  administering  spiritual  consolation  to  Larry, 
recelTed  the  ungodly  rebuff  described  in  the  text 
X  Dr.  Cleaver  was  secretary  to  Lord  Buckingham. 
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wliich  the  bishop  had  a  short  time  previoiis  been  elected 

Principal,  Valentine  was  brought  by  his  lordship  to 
)xford;  but  naturally  preferring  to  become  a  member  of 
the  Irish  University,  he  made  application  to  his  father, 
who,  after  some  dignified  hesitation,  complied  with  the 
request.  According  to  the  entries  in  ihe  College  book 
of  admission.  Lawless  became  a  student  of  "  Old  Trinity" 
at  the  age  of  17,  in  1790,  and  three  years  afterwards  era* 
duated  as  Bachelor  of  Arts.  This  latter  event  occurrea  on 
a  day,  long  after  alluded  to  with  pride  by  Lord  Cloncurry , 
as  that  wherein  he  entertained,  for  the  tirst  time,atMor- 
nington  House,  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  when  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Amongst  his  Excellency's  aides^e- 
camp  present  on  this  occasion  was  Mr.  Wesley,*  a  modest, 
unassuming  young  subaltern,  well  known  to  Buonaparte, 
in  after  life,  as  Arthur  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  rrince 
of  Waterloo.  Such  was  the  mighty  Iron  Duke,  before  he 
wreathed  his  brow  vrith  budding  uiurels  by  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Tippo  Saib. 

Momington  House,  the  scene  of  the  festive  entertain- 
ment on  the  day  that  Valentine  graduated  in  Alma  Mater  ^ 
was  whilom  the  town  residence  of  Mr.  Wellesley*s  parents ; 
and  within  its  walls,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe, 
their  hopeful  son  first  saw  the  light  of  day .t  It  was  a 
handsome  mansion  in  Upper  Memon-street,  abutting,  as 
a  comer  house,  unon  an  expansive  area,  but  long  suioe 
completely  enclosea  with  buildings.  Momington  House 
was  purchased  by  Nicholas  Loi^  Cloncurry,  in  1790, 
for  £8,000,  and  is  now  (1854)  valued  by  Thorn's  Offi- 
cial Directory  at  £256 ;  or  for  ten  years'  purchase,  £2,560. 
So  much  for  '*  Ireland  before  and  after  the  Union." 

Whilst  the  arch-ministerial  scheme  was  in  contempla- 
tion, and  restlesslv  fermented,  among  the  brains  of 
hungry  placemen.  Viscount  Castlereagn,  that  most  im- 

*  Up  to  tb«  >*«ar  1 71^7,  '^  tte  Inn  Duke*  spelt  bbpstnuiTiiiic^WisuT. 
Thi«.  •Ottnding.  in  *tt  probability,  too  M ctbodistioia  lor  the  soMiv's  taatc; 
ho  aU««U  to  tko  BMiv  aratocrmtic  ovtbography  of  VTcOMla^. 

t  Huigaa  C«atkk  Coaaty^  Mooth,  so  long  pnwMnMtd  to  bo  hia  G»eo*s 
biitb-ptoce,   bo*  oT  lat»  ymn  wmgntd  in  Ummt  of  the  lfcmoA.ii 
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maculate  of  statesmen,  rented  it  firom  Lord  Cloncuiry 
and,  aided  by  his  venal  colleagues,  concocted  within  its 
walls  that  execrable  conspiracy  which  eventuated  in  the 
annihilation  of  our  dearest  liberties.  Repeated  con* 
ferences,  accompanied  on  each  occasion  by  Bacchanalian 
oi^es,  were  held  in  Momington  House  for  three  or 
four  years  anterior  to  the  passing  of  the  Act  of 
Union.* 

The  progress  of  Valentine  Lawless  through  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin  was  not  altogether  couUur  de  rose.  A 
bilter  personal  hostility  existed  at  that  period  between 
the  youthful  patriotism  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
collegians  and  the  intolerant  bigotry  of  the  academical 
heads.  They  not  unfrequently  came  into  collision,  and 
the  crash  on  such  occasions  fulminated  awfully. 

Lawless  had  little  more  than  begun  the  noviciate  of 
his  college  course  when  he  joined  the  interesting  and 
intellectual  meetings  of  the  Insh  Historical  or  Debating 
Society,!  wherein  me  seeds  of  nationality,  already  sown 
in  his  mind,  speedily  began  to  germinate  and  fling  forth 
blossoms.  The  objects  of  this  excellent  institution 
were  most  conunendable.  It  professed  to  nurture  mutual 
respect  among  the  rising  generation  of  Irishmen,  to 
stimulate  the  rivalry  of  their  young  ambition,  and  direct 
it  into  proper  channels;  to  suppress  all  anti-Christian 
jealousies,  stifle  sectaarian  animosities,  and  put  a  stop  to 
those  unfortunate  prejudices  of  caste  and  creed  which  so 
long  contributed  to  retard  the  prosperity  of  Ireland  and 
to  stunt  the  development  of  her  energies. 

Amongst  the  many  friends  for  life  whom  the  Hon. 
Valentine  Lawless  enlisted  in  his  favour  at  the  Irish 
Historical  Society  s  meetings,  may  be  noted  the  late 
Edward  Lawson,  Barrister-at-Law,  for  whom  he  gene- 
rously provided,  in  the  evening  of  his  life,  a  comfortable 
competence  many  years  after.  Though  of  humble  origin, 
Lawson  was  regarded  by  his  brother  associates  with  the 

*  This  house  is  now  the  office  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. 

t  This  exceUent  society  has  been  recently  rerived  by  the  present  Provost, 
who  neither  regards  it,  like  Dr.  Elrington,  as  a  ^  Jacobite  Club,"  nor  appre- 
iMods  that  the  coUegians  will  become  proficioits  in  neeromaacy. 

d2 
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profoundest  respect,  as  much  for  his  remarkable  talents 
as  for  his  intrinsic  worth. 

The  Historical  Society  was  virulently  opposed  by 
every  enemy  to  national  progress.  Foremost  in  the 
phalanx  of  educated  bigots  strutted,  with  pompous  in£a* 
tion,  the  Rev.  Dr.  ElrSigton,  Valentine's  college  tutor, 
and  idfterwards  both  Provost  of  Trinity  College  and 
Bishop  of  Ferns  and  Leighlin.  In  language  the  most 
earnest,  he  vowed  that  this  nursery  of  genius,  friendship, 
and  patriotism  should  be  then  and  there  "  put  down ;" 
and  ere  the  lapse  of  any  very  considerable  period,  the 
influential  D.D.  had  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  its 
complete  annihilation.  Cloncurry ,  in  one  of  his  retro- 
spects, daguerreotypes  Elrington  as  '*  a  learned  man,  but 
stupid  and  blockish,  and  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
narrowest  bigotries  of  his  'class  and  position."  His 
unequal  controversial  contest  with  the  great  Dr.  Doyle 
will,  doubtless,  be  in  the  recollection  of  the  reader. 
Like  the  Kilkenny  cats,  nothing  but  the  tails  can  be 
siiid  to  have  reraamed  after  this  terrific  combat.  In 
1834,  while  yet  undecided,  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop 
of  Kildare  and  Leighlin,  and  the  Protestant  Bishop  of 
I.iotghlin  and  Ferns,  died.  Nothing  remained  behind  to 
tell  tlio  taU  of  triumph  beyond  a  couple  of  controversial 
pamphlets. 

Tno  mind  of  Dr.  Elrington  appears  to  have  been  of 
nu>st  j>oculiar  mould.  In  1810,  if  he  did  not  completely 
Kn^k  up  the  College  Library,  he  certainly  subjected  the 
graduate?  to  such  restrictions  in  their  access  to  it,  that 
with  diiKcuhy  a  visit  could  be,  once  in  a  way,  obtained. 
Tins  gricvanoo  having  been  brought  forward  at  a  visita- 
tioiK  the  lV>vi^t  was  called  on  for  his  defence.  He 
ri'nUod,  that  latterly  tlie  utmost  circumspection  had  be- 
t^Muo  nc\x«5sary,  as  the  oollogians  wore  actually  taking 
to  iho  Mu<ly  of  tho  black  art,  and  would,  probably, 
^VM>  W  trying  cxivrimouts  after  the  manner  of  I5r- 
Ka\»^t\i$  !• " 

M^^  Sin;  wliklk  ^iraw  |mit\^Iwm4  I»^  Um  TriMt^Mt  «f  TMaily  Ounty>,  aad 
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In  1792,  Valentine  Lawlesis  went  to  Switzerland,  and 
passed  several  months  very  pleasantly  at  Neufchatel,  in 
the  &inily  of  a  Protestant  clergyman  named  Meuron. 
He  had  but  one  fault  to  find  with  the  worthj  old  parson — 
an  inordinate  love  of  lucre,  and  the  good  thmgs  of  this  life. 
During  the  period  of  his  domestication  with  him  he 
feund  his  finances  somehow  rapidly  diminishing;  and 
this  he  very  plainly  gave  his  firiends  to  understand  in  a 
letter  home,  aated  June  30,  1793.  "  I  can't  at  present 
think  of  making  any  tour,**  he  writes,  "  Meuron  having 
so  completely  fleecea  me  before  I  left  him  that  I  came 
off  a  third  poorer  than  I  expected,^ 

What  Valentine  lost  in  money  at  Neufchatel  he  more 
than  gained  in  the  acquisition  of  some  rather  distinguished 
acquaintances.  Whilst  here  he  cultivated  the  intimacy 
of  that  excellent  and  liberat  Prince,  the  Duke  of  Sussex, 
his  Grace  of  Leeds,  the  Earls  of  Morley,  Annesley, 
Digby,  and  Cholmondeley,  and,  though  last  not  least, 
the  vivacious  cava  svoaa  of  Voltaire's  old  executor,  M. 
de  Perou.  At  the  house  of  this  lady  Lawless  appears 
to  have  been  a  firequent  guest. 

One  morning  about  this  period,  the  simple  inhabitants 
of  Neufchatel  were  weU  niffh  paralysed  with  wonderment 
at  beholding  the  arrival  oi  a  dazzling  retinue  of  lackeys, 
horses,  and  carriages,  the  property  of  Mr.  William 
Beckford,  the  popular  author  of  Vathek.  Modem  tour- 
ists, who  consider  themselves  intensely  bored  if  accom- 
panied by  even  a  solitary  portmanteau,  will  open  their 
eyes  wide  with  astonishment  to  hear  that  Beckford's 
travelling  menage,  on  this  occasion,  consisted  of  thirty 
horses,  about  hau-a  dozen  carriages,  and  a  proportionately 
large  retinue  of  servants.  Of  all  men,  however,  Beckford 
could,  perhaps,  best  afford  to  live  in  this  princely  style. 

from  Dr.  Provost  Elrington,  vrherein  he  gives  a  full  description  to  the  Major 
of  Robert  Emmet's  appearance  and  gait  "  In  1798,"  observes  his  old  pre- 
ceptor, *^  he  was  near  twenty  years  of  age ;  of  an  ugly,  sour  countenance ; 
small  eyes,  but  not  near-sighted ;  a  dirty  brownish  complexion ;  at  a  dU- 
tance  looks  as  if  somewhat  marked  with  the  small -pox  ;  about  five  feet  six 
inches  high  ;  rather  thin  than  fat,  but  not  of  an  emaciated  figure ;  on  the 
contrary,  somewhat  brood  made;  walks  briskly,  but  does  not  swing  his 
arms !"     The  picture  is  a  monstrous  caricature. 
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At  the  time  we  speak  of  he  had  just  inherited  from  his 
father,  Alderman  Beckford,  a  net  property  equal  to 
£100,000  per  annum.  Lord  Cloncurrj  always  spoke  in 
the  wannest  manner  of  Beckford^s  munifioent  hospitality 
during  the  period  of  his  stay  in  Neufchatel. 

A  very  short  lime  after  their  intercourse  in  1793, 
Beckford  proceeded  to  Portugal,  where  hc^^purchased  the 
estate  of  Cintra,  and  erected  that  magnificent  mansion, 
the  desertion  and  ruin  of  which,  some  years  afterwards, 
Byron  so  beautifully  describes  in  the  first  canto  of  "  Childe 
rfarold''— 

''  There  thou,  too,  Yathek !  En^and's  wealthiest  aon, 
Once  formed  thy  Parsdiw." 

After  an  agreeable  sojourn  at  Neufchatel,  Mr.  Lawless 
proceeded  to  Lausanne,  a  Swiss  town  picturesquely 
situated  on  three  steep  hills  which  boldly  project  from 
Mont  Jorat,  and  command  around  a  view  of  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  which  for  variety  of  scenery  and  general 
effect,  18  not  to  be  surpassed  in  Europe.  As,  nowever,  the 
interior  of  the  town  is  far  from  pleasing* — ^the  streets 
being  narrow,  steep,  and  ill-paved — it  is  not  surprising 
that  V  alentine  Lawless  should  have  taken  up  his  quar- 
ters in  a  rural  cottage  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Lake 
of  Geneva,  where  he  participated  in  all  the  advantages 
arising  firom  frequent  access  to  a  garden  abounding  in 
trees  that  literally  groaned  from  the  weight  of  apricots  and 
peaches;  and  whose  branches,  as  if  grateful  for  what  they 
bore,  kissed  that  earth  from  which  they  derived  vitality. 
So  enervating  and  oppressive  appears  to  have  been  the 
heat  during  Mr.  Lawless*  residence  near  Lausanne,  that 
he  could  do  little  else  throughout  the  sultry  summer's 
day  than  remain  quiescent  in  a  bath,  and  gaze  enrap- 
tured on  the  lake  beneath,  unconscious  of  a  ripple.  At 
ni<Tht  he  found  it  unsatisfactory  to  go  to  bed,  and  impos- 
sible to  go  to  sleep,  owing  to  the  entire  firmament  being 
one  vivid  sheet  of  flame  from  the  reiterated  flashes  of 

*  Gibbon,  whom  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  t^ease  in  regard  to  the  beautiful 
and  pictoreaquc,  resided  in  Lausanne,  singular  to  say,  for  the  ten  last  yeaia 
of  his  existence. 
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forked  lightning.  **  I  ^beKeve,"  wrote  Lawless  in  a  letter 
home,  during  his  residence  near  the  lake,  '*  that  I  am  the 
only  Englishman  here  that  has  not  got  a  fever.''  Admit- 
tedly a  more  delightful  residence  it  would  be  impossible 
to  select  than  the  neighbourhood  of  Geneva;  but,  alas! 
what  serious  drawbacS^  to  its  attractions  were  they — 
heat,  sunstrokes,  lightning,  and  influenza ! 

From  a  letter  he  addressed  to  his  mother  about  this 
period  we  are  induced  to  make  the  following  extracts; 
chiefly,  we  confess,  in  order  to  show  the  warmth  of  that 
filial  love  with  which  he  ever  regarded  one  of  the  most 
estimable  and  amiable  of  parents.  A  painful  malady  that 
gradually  sapped  her  strength,  and  nnally  crushed  her 
spirit,  had  a  short  time  previous  made  its  insidious  entry 
into  her  firame,  and  to  which,  after  repeated  onslaughts 
that  gathered  new  strength  at  each  attack,  she  at  length 
succumbed,  on  February  10,  1795. 

THE  HOir.  y.  B.  LAWLBSS  TO  HIS  XOTHXB. 

No.  1.]  ^Lausattney  June  SO,  1798. 

*^  In  the  midst  of  the  pun,  both  of  body  and  of  mind,  with  which,  spite 
of  your  Tirtaes,  God  has  been  pleaaed  to  yisit  you,  yon  still  have,  dearest  and 
best  of  mothera,  showed  more  anxiety  for  the  weH^bemg  of  me,  to  whom  you 
not  only  gaye  life,  bnt  whose  health  you  have,  by  so  many  years  of  care  and 
difficulty,  established,  than  for  your  own  recovery ;  fbr  which  if  I  did  not 
perpetually  beseech  the  Almighty,  1  should  be  truly  unworthy  of  such  a 
mother.  How  I  wish  for  a  letter  in  which  you  will  yourself  assure  me  of  your 
perfect  re-establishment,  and  how  I  pray  that  on  my  return  to  Ireland,  1  may 
•ee  you  stronger  and  happier  than  when  I  left  you. 

^  Be  not  uneasy  on  my  aooount;  for  your  parting  advice  made  too  strong 
an  impresMon  on  me  to  suffer  me  to  transgress.    *    *     • 

^'  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  clothe  and  feed  myself  without  running  into 
debt — a  thing  I  hare  not  as  yet  done,  though  it  is  much  the  fashion  here. 
^.  Anneaiey,*  who  my  Lordf  said  had  but  £800  per  annum,  has  £600,  yet 


*  The  Hon.  William  Richard  Annesley,  afterwards  Lord  Annesley.  He 
died  in  1888. 

t  Nicholas  Lord  Cloncuny  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  man  extremely 
fond  of  his  money.  We  do  not  believe  that  he  allowed  Mr.  Lawless  as  much 
as  would  appear  from  this  letter.  From  the  woxding  of  the  sentence  it  is 
evident  that  he  must  have  remoDstratod  at  the  small  amount ;  and  this,  pro- 
bably, drew  from  his  lather  the  remark,  that  young  Annesley  had  only  £800 
instead  of  £600  a-year.  It  is  well  known  that  Lawless,  whilst  a  law  student 
in  London,  was  kept  rather  low  in  regard  to  pocket  money. 

Sir  Nicholas,  although  fond  of  his  money,  disliked  above  aU  things,  to  owe 
any.    It  was  his  wish  that  all  accqimts  should  be  promptly  furnished.    A 
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he  owwupirardfl  of  X200  ill  this  town,  withoat  having  ever  tiftTeUed.  I  bad 
already  told  you  that  £400  a-year  would  be  enough  for  me  whilst  not  travel- 
ling, and  80  it  will ;  but  far  this  I  shall  not  be  able  to  take  one  or  two  mas- 
ters I  would  wish  for.  One  of  them  is  a  Mr.  Mortimer,  acknowledged  the 
beat  master  in  Europe  for  finances,  doquenoe,  and  modem  history.  Twaa  he 
that  taught  Isaac  Cony.  He  now  gives  lessons  to  Lord  Morpeth,  who  is  my 
neighbour,  and  a  very  accomplished,  agreeable  young  man ;  and  also  Mr. 
Annesley,  who»  I  am  afraid,  will  not  profit  much.  He  costs  a  louis  per  week : 
when  I  am  a  little  richer  I  shall  take  him.     •    •     • 

^'  Farewell,  dear,  dear  mother ;  may  God  strengthen,  and  bless,  and  reward 
yon  for  your  goodness  and  kindness  to  me.  Your  ever  truly  affectionate 
and  dutiful  son, 

**  V.  B.  Lawless."* 

His  personal  adventures  in  Lausanne  were  of  very 
minor  interest,  and,  to  a  biographer,  most  provokingly 
limited  in  number.  Perhaps  the  least  insignificant  was 
an  altercation  that  took  plaice  between  him  and  a  j^oung 
"cannie  Scot,"  named  Bailejr,  upon  the  superiority  of 
tlieir  respective  countries,  viewed  morally,  physically, 
politically,  and  socially.  Words  grew  high,  and  oph- 
thalmic fire  filashed  as  fi^eely  as  the  flint  of  an  Afighan 
matchlock.  An  explosion  should  take  place,  sooner  or 
later,  and  accordingly  Mr.  Bailey  flung  his  gauntlet  on  the 
floor,  and,  with  a  countenance  of  purple  ferocity,  sug- 
gested the  propriety  of  bringing  their  quarrel  to  an  issue 
by  duelling.  An  amiable  young  clergyman,  however, 
named  Fowler,  and  much  respected  in  after  life  as  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Ossory,  benevolently  undertook  to  act 
the  part  of  peace-maker,  which  he  filled  so  creditably, 
that  Doth  belligerents  were  soon  prevailed  upon  to  shake 
hands  and  separate.  Fowler  not  only  expatiated  on 
the  unseemliness  of  two  British  subjects,  in  a  foreign 
country,  proposing  to  fight  a  duel  on  such  a  ludicrous 
and  trifling  pretext,  but  eloquently  remonstrated  with 

tailor,  long  in  the  habit  of  mpp^ying  him  with  dotheSi  omitted  to  send  in 
his  bill  as  soon  as  requested.  Sir  Nidiolas  despatdied  a  apecial  measenger 
to  beg  he  wooM  make  no  Anther  dday.  The  tailor  smiled,  and  very  sin- 
CNvly  wished  that  all  his  oostomers  were  as  certain  to  par.  Sir  Nidiolas 
heard  the  tailor'!i  Mfily  with  iaJignatioiL  He  mdI  back  the  mcsseiiger  to 
«y  thM  MY«r  while  he  ttnd  wovld  he  (Saip)  gH  another  order  fkmn  him, 
and  to  oukiidar  hiaself  flraa  that  how  diamiased.  The  hearer  of  this  mes- 
sage was  ThoHM*  Bra^ghall,  a  weU-known  poBtioal  cfaaivcler  in  his  day. 
He  toU  the  aMolota  to  a  near  relation  of  the  wiitw. 
*  Sss  ^I>M»Msl  BseolleetioM  of  Utd  CknoaiTT." 
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them  on  the  gross  and  anti-Chiistian  character  of  their 
warmth. 

It  would  appear,  however,  from  what  we  are  about  to 
add,  that  the  Kev.  Mr.  Fowler  did  not  make  a  habit  of 
practising  what  he  preached.  On  one  occasion,  about 
this  period,  when  a  revolutionary  toast  was  proposed  at  a 
public  dinner-table  at  Greneva,  we  find  the  loyal  church- 
man starting  fiercely  from  his  seat,  and  hurling  a  glass  of 
calcavella  at  the  head  of  the  Gaul  who  occupied  the 
presidential  post  of  dignity.  The  entire  party,  much  to 
their  discomfiture,  passed  the  remainder  ot  the  night  in  a 
Genevese  guard-house. 

Added  to  the  new  acquaintances  made  by  Mr.  Lawless 
in  Neufchatel  and  Lausanne,  we  must  not  omit  to  men- 
tion several  officers  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  utter  subversion  of  the  family  of  Bourbon, 
were  compelled  to  emigrate,  and  "  bide  their  time"  in  an 
adjacent  counJtry.  These  men,  who  were  invariably  the 
offspring  of  Irish  fathers  and  French  mothers,  have  been 
described  by  Cloncurry  as  the  finest  models  of  men  he 
ever  recollected  to  have  seen.  Their  fathers,  exiled  for 
loving  the  old  land  "  not  wisely,  but  too  well,"  it  may 
be  supposed  that  the  sons  were  not  altogether  devoid  of 
sympathy  for  her  afflictions,  or  that  they  hesitated  to 
express  it  to  Mr.  Lawless.  Another  class  of  men,  Gallic 
like  the  brigadiers,  peopled  Neufchatel  at  the  period  we 
are  describing.  We  allude  to  those  nationalists — the 
partisans  of  minor  factions — who  suddenly  found  them- 
selves hurled  far  and  wide  by  that  revolutionary  explosion, 
which  had  just  asserted  itself  with  a  shock  that  well-nigh 
shook  the  universe  to  its  centre.  "  Surrounded  by  such 
society,"  wrote  Lord  ClonciUTy,  more  than  half  a  century 
afler,  ^'  it  was  natural  that  my  thoughts  should  dwell 
upon  the  rights  of  men,  the  abuses  of  party  domination, 
and  especially  of  that  form  of  the  latter  which  had  so  long 
held  Ireland  back  in  the  progress  of  civilization.  Thus 
ray  residence  in  Switzerland  sent  me  home  to  Ireland 
more  Irish  than  ever.  I  lamented  her  fate,  ardently 
desired  to  be  able  to  aid  in  ameliorating  it,  and  be- 
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came  filled  with  a  passionate  love  of  country,  which 
neither  persecutions  nor  disappointments,  nor  even  the 
efflux  oi  time,  have,  I  am  happy  to  say,  rooted  out  of 
my  heart." 

Afler  various  flying  tours,  and  various  sojourns  along 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  elsewhere,  Mr.  Lawless  re- 
turned to  Ireland,  and  made  a  bold  commencement  of 
that  political  career  which  in  the  following  pages  it  shall 
be  our  duty  to  chronicle. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Tone  esUblkhes  the  Society  of  United  Irishmen — James  Napper  Tandy — 
The  NorUiem  Star — ^Volunteer  ConTention — Whig  Club — Roman  CathoHc 
Apathy — Separation  not  the  original  Object  of  the  Union — M'Nevin, 
Emmet,  and  0*Connor — ^The  Union  Test — Prosperity  of  Ireland  after 
1782 — ^The  Catholic  mercantile  Body— EngUnd  at  Peace  in  1792— Catho- 
lic Petition  spumed  from  the  House — England^s  Fears  in  1793 — Catholic 
Petition  granted — Vampire  Spies — ^Blood  and  Confidence  sacked  from  the 
People— Anniversary  of  the  French  Revolution  celebrated  in  Belfast — 
Address  to  the  Republic — Dr.  Drennan — Emancipation  and  Reform — 
Protestant  Sympathy — Alarm  of  Government — Faction  Societies — Orange- 
men, Peep-o'-Day  Boys,  and  Defenders — Secnt  Committee ;  its  baneful 
Eflbcts— Newel— Orange  Oath— Bond  and  Butler  fined  and  imprisoned— 
The  Irish  National  Guard — The  People  cajoled — Gunpowder  Bill — Con- 
vention Act — Rev.  Wm.  Jackson — ^Escape  of  Hamilton  Rowan — ^Wide- 
spread Oppression — ^Arrival  of  Lord  FitswiUiam — The  dark  Horizon  of 
Ireland^s  Destiny  for  a  Moment  radiated — His  Excellency  recalled — ^Despair 
of  the  People — Their  fondest  Hopes  wrecked — Pratt,  Earl  Camden — ^Com- 
mencement of  the  Reign  of  Torture — The  Hon.  Y.  B.  Lawless  joins  the 
Society  of  United  Irishmen— Base  Policy  of  the  British  Ministei^Dtttli 
of  Margaret  Baroness  Cloncurry — Battle  of  the  Diamond — Reign  of  Ter- 
ror— Licentiousness  of  the  Troops — Rivers  of  Blood  overrun  the  Country. 

Before  we  enter  on  the  connexion  of  Mr.  Lawless  with 
the  Society  of  United  Irishmen,  in  1795,  it  may  be  well 
to  take  a  retrospective  glance  at  the  political  aspect  and 
position  of  Ireland  for  four  years  anterior  to  the  recall  of 
Lord  Fitzwilliam. 

In  October,  1791,  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  and  a  few 
other  spirited  young  nationalists,  founded  the  Society  of 
United  Irishmen.  The  germ  of  this  formidable  organi- 
zation having  been  established  in  Belfast  (where  it 
speedily  took  root).  Tone  repaired  to  Dublin,  in  order 
to  form  there  a  co-operating  club  of  Irish  patriots.  This 
he  succeeded  in  accomplishing,  and  James  iNapper Tandy* 

•  "  Tandy  was  an  opulent  and  influential  merchant" — Autobiography  of 
Hamiltosi  Rowan. 
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having  been  inaugurated  Secretary,  correspondence  was 
at  once  opened  witli  their  brethren  in  the  North. 

No  one  could  possibly  have  displayed  more  untiring 
activity  than  did  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  in  1792,  whilst 
labounng  to  effect  a  coalition  between  the  Catholics  and 
Dissenters.  That  year  was  the  busiest  in  his  political 
career.  He  knew  no  rest.  Actuated  by  the  creditable 
motive  we  have  spoken  of,  he  was  constantly  repairing 
from  Dublin  to  the  North,  and  from  the  North  back 
a^m  to  Dublin,  not  to  speak  of  his  frequent  missions  to 
Connauffht  and  Munster,  in  order  to  stimulate  into  action 
the  apathetic  Catholics.  Tone  was  likewise  connected 
with  the  Catholic  Committee,  then  slowly  progressing 
under  the  auspices  of  Keogh  and  Braughall.  Tne  poli- 
tical views  of  both  societies  may  be  said  to  have  con- 
verged at  this  period  towards  the  one  great  object. 

The  friends  of  national  progress,  well  knowing  the 
importance  of  the  press  as  a  vehicle  for  the  dissemination 
of  opinion,  entered  into  arrangements  with  Samuel 
Neilson,  a  young  Northern  of  considerable  ability  and 
patriotism,  for  tne  editorial  management  of  a  morning 
newspaper.  To  place  so  powerful  an  engine  on  a  firm 
basis,  twelve  spirited  citizens  of  Belfast  subscribed  £250 
each,  or  altogether  the  munificent  sum  of  £3000.  *'  On 
its  anpearance,"  says  Tone,  "  it  instantly  rose  to  a  most 
rapid  sale ;  the  leading  Catholics  through  Ireland  were, 
of  course,  subscribers,  and  the  Northern  Star  was  one 
great  means  of  accomplishing  the  union  of  the  two  great 
sects,  by  the  simple  process  of  making  their  mutual  sen- 
timents better  known  to  each  other.* 

Adhesions,  though  slowlv  at  first,  soon  began  to  hurry 
ui,  and  Government,  with  concern  and  astonishment, 
beheld  the  ranks  of  the  confederation  swell.  They  knew 
not  what  to  make  of  it,  and  in  their  anxiety  to  obtain 
knowUnlp  of  the  intended  modits  operandi,  had  recourse 
to  an  old  and  favourite  expedient  They  collected  from 
the  scum  of  societv  an  unprincipled  gang  of  ruffians,  of 
whom  Jemmy  O^Brien  may  be  regarded  as  a  type— men 
who,  tor  the  sake  of  temporary  lucre,  were  avowedly 
willing  to  doom  their  souls,  if  necessarv,  by  deUbeiaie 
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perjury,  so  that  the  object  of  consigning  a  few  national- 
ists to  the  gibbet  (no  matter  whether  guilty  or  not  guilty) 
could  be,  by  any  strata^m,  effected. 

Two  clubs,  professedly  of  a  national  character,  had 
existed  previous  to  the  formation  of  the  United  Irish 
Society.  One  was  the  Volunteer  Conyention  of  1783; 
the  other  the  Whig  Club.  The  former,  with  all  its 
display  of  patriotism  and  brotherly  loye,  hesitated  to 
connect  the  question  of  Catholic  Emancipation  with 
Parliamentary  Reform  ;  and  the  latter,  although 
composed  almost  exclusiyely  of  Emancipators,  in  their 
individual  capacity,  yet,  as  a  body,  contrived  but  too 
successfully  to  exclude  that  most  popular  of  questions 
from  the  subject  matter  of  their  debates  and  confe* 
rences. 

The  people,  for  a  time,  regarded  the  members  of  both 
Volimteer  and  Whig  Clubs  as  the  legitimate  guardians 
of  their  rights.  But  eventually  their  eyes  opened,  and 
all  popular  confidence  became  auenated  m>m  both  bodies. 
Other  and  more  intrepid  leaders  rushed  to  the  rescue. 
They  denounced  the  so-called  Parliamentary  friends  of 
the  people,  and  upbraided  them  with  having  forgotten 
their  duty.  As  tne  tone  and  action  of  these  leaders 
suited  the  temper  of  the  times,  new  disciples  were 
not  slow  in  rallying  round  their  standard  of  '*  Erin  go 
Bragh." 

It  was  a  spirit-stirring  watchword — ^*'  Emancipation — 
Reform — We  ask  no  more,  and  will  have  no  less !" 

The  higher  order  of  Catholics,  however,  held  aloof  j 
fearful  of  losing  whatever  little  advantages  they 
possessed,  and  plunging  themselves  still  deeper  into  the 
dark  and  troublous  sea  of  slavery  and  oppression.  "  Who 
knows  but  King  George  may  take  pity  on  our  misery," 
they  would  say ;  '*  we  will  repose  our  confidence  in  the 
benignity  of  his  Government,  and  trusting  that  better 
days  are  in  store  for  us,  inofifensively  pursue  the  quiet 
tenor  of  our  way." 

So  far  from  separation  being  the  ultimate  object  of 
this  league,  when  originally  started  in  Belfast  and  Dublin, 
we  have  very  excellent  authority  for  stating  that  nothing 
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was  contemplated  at  the  outset  more  treasonable  in  design 
than  Parliamentaiy  Reform  and  Catholic  Enfranchise- 
ment. Our  authorities  for  this  assertion  are  Dr. 
M'Nevin,  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  and  Arthur  O'Connor — 
men  of  unquestionable  integrity  and  veracity.*  This 
respectable  triumvirate  have  left  upon  written  record 
their  conscientious  belief,  that  no  such  object  as  separa- 
tion from  England  was  agitated  either  in  public  or  private 
debate,  until  the  society  was  in  existence  for  a  consi- 
derable period.  **  Its  views,"  they  added,  "  were  purely 
and  in  good  faith  what  the  test  of  the  Society  avowed.'* 
Every  Irishman  who  desired  to  become  a  m^nber  of  the 
union  repeated  this  test;  and  that  there  was  nothing 
particularly  sanguinary  in  it,  will  be  evident  to  all  upon 
perusal.  "  I  promise,'  so  the  test  ran,  "  to  aid  in  pro- 
moting a  union  of  friendship  between  Irishmen  of  all 
religious  persuasions,  and  to  forward  a  full,  fair,  and 
adequate  representation  of  the  people  in  Parliament.'' 

The  ten  years  which  succeeded  tne  Declaration  of  Irish 
Indej^ndence  in  '82,  were  jrears  of  imusual  prosperity, 
both  in  Ireland  and  Great  Britain.  Ehigland,  auring  that 
decade,  was  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  and  apathetically 
dozed  in  the  consciousness  of  snug  security,  whilst  her 
golden  treasures  were  filling  amain.  In  Ireland,  as  ^e 
immediate  result  of  the  Dungannon  Convention,  national 
amelioration  was  palpably  evident,  and  Catholics  every 
day,  to  the  no  small  horror  of  our  rulers,  rapidly  increased 
in  wealth,  number,  and  influence.  The  property  daily 
acquiring  by  that  body  stimulated  their  ambition  to  re- 
cover the  ancient  rights  of  which  they  had  been  robbed, 
and  every  hour  found  them  more  and  more  impatient  for 
some  change  of  policy  tending  to  affect  their  position  in 
the  social  scale. 

Accordingly,  early  in  1792,  we  find  a  petition  drawn 
up  by  the  Camolic  body,  humbly  craving  for  the  elective 
firemchise,  and  that  the  profession  of  the  law  might  be 
opened  to  them.  Hardly  one  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  could  be  found  who  would  undertake  to  move 
that  this  petition,  signed  as  it  was  by  three  million  of 

*  Memob*  delirered  to  the  Irish  Government. 
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names,  should  be  laid  upon  the  table.  An  equal  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  procuring  another  to  second  it.  At 
length,  after  considerable  delay,  the  preliminaries  were 
arranged,  and  the  motion  made.  Pallid  with  consternation 
at  eflSrontery  so  daring,  David  Latouche,  M.P.  for  Kil- 
dare,  started  to  his  feet.  We  verily  believe,  that  had  a 
sword  depended  from  his  side,  he  would  have  drawn  it  to 
resist.  In  a  short  speech,  he  moved  that  the  memorial 
be  spumed  from  the  House ;  and  his  friends,  to  a  man, 
having  backed  him  in  this  hostility,  the  ill-starred  petition 
found  itself  expelled,  with  a  degree  of  overt  acrimony  and 
contempt  that  aroused  even  the  indignation  of  the  Pres- 
byterians of  the  North.  They  knew,  however,  that  it 
would  be  indiscreet  to  show  it,  and  accordingly  confined 
themselves  to  a  moderate  remonstrance.  This  having 
been  in  due  course  presented,  Sir  Boyle  Roche*  called 
upon  the  House  "  to  toss  it  over  the  bar,  and  kick  it  into 
the  lobby,  as  coming  from  a  turbulent  and  disorderly 
set  of  people!"  England,  it  must  be  remembered,  was 
now  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  and  feared  no  unplea- 
sant Irish  consequences  from  this  little  bit  of  insolence. 

Things,  however,  were  not  destined  to  go  on  in  this 
way  for  ever.  Towards  the  close  of  1792,  the  scene, 
amidst  a  peal  of  thunder,  shifted.  France  was  seen,  in  all 
the  grandeur  of  a  distant  tableau,  crushing  her  adversaries 
in  every  possible  direction,  while  England,  on  the  other 
Ifland,  apprehensive  of  approaching  retribution,  might  be 
observed  quaking  behind  ner  national  defences.  The  all- 
consxuning  lava  of  republicanism  threatened  portentously 
to  overwhelm  every  European  state.  The  cannon  at 
(remappe,  as  it  mowed  down  the  Austrians  in  thousands 
upon  thousands,  was  heard  reverberating  at  St.  James's. 
The  wisdom  of  conciliating  the  Catholics  was  at  length 
felt  and  understood,  and  m  the  latter  end  of  1792 — in 
the  early  part  of  which  ministers  had  so  contemptuously 
Injected  the  petitions  alike  of  Catholic  and  Dissenter — 

*  Sir  Boyle  Roche,  if  not  a  bullj  like  Egan,  waa  at  least  one  of  the  great- 
est bnU  progenitors  in  the  Uohm.  On  one  occasion  be  annomiced,  with 
admirable  gravity^  that  "  he  for  one  was  quite  prepared  to  give  up,  not 
merely  a  part,  but  the  whole  of  the  Constitation  to  preeerre  the  nmaindBr." 
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those  same  ministers  introduced  a  bill  to  relax  the  penal 
code,  and  early  in  the  following  year  another.* 

The  justice,  however,  as  Mooref  observes,  that  is  wrung 
from  fear,  but  adds  contempt  to  the  former  sense  of  wrong, 
and  the  whole  history  of  the  concessions  doled  out  to 
Catholics  in  this,  and  the  ensuing  year,  but  e^chibits  in 
its  fullest  perfection  that  perverse  art  in  which  Irish 
rulers  have  ever  shown  themselves  such  adepts,  of  throw* 
ing  a  blight  over  favours  by  the  motive  and  manner  of 
conferring  them — ^n  art  which  unhappily  has  had  the 
effect  of  rendering  barren,  thankless,  and  unblest  some  of 
the  fairest  boons  bestowed  by  England  upon  Ireland. 

By  the  bills  we  have  referred  to.  Catholics  might,  if 
they  chose,  become  stuff-gowned  barristers,  but  the  dignity 
of  king's  counsel  was  still  reserved  for  the  ascendancy. 
The  doors  of  the  grand  jury-box,  and  of  the  military  mess- 
room,  were  no  longer  closed  against  them — they  might 
append  ^'  J.  P.*"  to  their  name,  and  practise  as  attorneys, 
and,  though  last  not  least,  they  became  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  advantages  of  tlie  elective  franchise.  These 
concessions  were,  of  course,  solely  the  abortive  offspring  of 
fear,  which  the  sanguinary  achievements  of  the  young  Ke- 

fiublic  hurried  to  a  head.  A  large  portion  of  the  United 
rishmen  were  now  avowedly  republican,  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  general  boay  discountenanced  physical 
force.  The  Government  spies  had  amalgamated  with  them , 
and  became,  as  it  were,  blended  into  their  very  existence. 
With  avidity  they  entered  into  every  plot,  and  willingly 
took  the  oath  of  secrecy,  in  order  the  better  to  worm 
themselves  into  the  confidence  of  the  conspirators.  That 
informationswere  daily  lodged  with  the  Secret  Committee, 
as  to  the  progress  of  the  treason,  is  not  surprising ;  and  that 
exaggeration  invariably  inflated  them,  still  less  so,  since  it 
soon  became  an  established  motto,  that  the  more  alarming 
the  disclosure  the  more  valuable  the  boon.  In  this  way 
the  vampires  sucked  both  confidence  and  blood  firom  the 
lips  and  veins  of  a  too  confiding  people. 

*  O'Connell's  "  Memoir  of  Ireland,"  Phillpps'  *^  Cnrran  ondhiaCotempon- 
ri«,"  Pari  Debe ,  &c 

t  LUb  of  Lord  Edward  Fitsgerald. 
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As  the  red  flame  of  revolution  extended  throughout 
Europe,  Government  gradually  became  more  alarmed, 
and  in  the  above  instaLment  of  the  debt  of  *' justice  to 
Ireland,*"  exhibited  their  anxiety  to  secure  some  portion 
of  Irish  gratitude.  A  few  popular  demonstrations  too— 
chiefly  m  the  North— were  not  without  effect  in  in- 
spir'mg  our  rulers  with  a  little  wholesome  dread  of  retri- 
bution. That  of  the  14th  July,  1792,  is  perhaps  the 
most  important.  The  town  of  Belfast,  by  an  imposing 
feast  and  procession  of  her  Volunteers,  celebrated  the 
anniversary  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  mottoes 
and  devices  were  essentially  democratic.  One  of  them — 
"  Our  Gallic  brethren  were  bom  July  14,  1789,  alas !  we 
are  still  in  embryo" — had  nearly  as  much  efiect  in 
arousing  fi^ovemmental  alarm  as  though  a  mine  were 
found  laid  beneath  the  Castle  of  Dublin.  On  the  termi* 
nation  of  the  pageantry,  the  inhabitants,  to  the  number 
of  6,000,  assembled  in  the  Linen  Hall,  and  voted  an 
address  to  the  Gallic  Republic.  This,  according  to  Tone, 
was  executed  in  admirable  style  by  Dr.  William 
Drennan.  Four  years  at  least  elapsed  ere  this  revo- 
lutionary spirit  became  generally  blended  into  the 
existence  ot  Ireland. 

Early  in  1793  the  members  of  the  Union,  in  an 
eloonent  address,  called  upon  all  creeds  and  denominations 
of  Irishmen  to  rally  round  their  bright  ^reen  banner, 
and  resolutely  co-operate  with  them  in  the  great  and 
common  cause.  Parliamentary  Reform  and  Catholic 
Emancipation  were  conspicuously  held  up  as  the  objects 
to  which  their  exertions  should,  with  one  grasp,  converge. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  society,  having 
avowedly  for  its  objects,  political,  religious,  and  nationd 
enfranchisement,  should  soon  have  become  in  Ireland  uni- 
versally popular.  With  redoubled  activity,  men  of  all  castes 
and  creeds  forwarded  their  adhesions  to  the  league,  and 
the  concern  of  Government  in  an  equal  ratio  increased. 
Singular  to  say,  a  large  proportion  of  the  adhesions  were 
those  of  patriotic  Protestants,  and  what  is  stranger  still, 
the  greater  number  of  the  leaders  in  the  insurrectionary 
movement   subsequently,    as  well    as  in   1848,    were 
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members  of  the  English  Church.  How  many  British 
bigots  are  there  who  ignorantly  consider  the  names 
"  Rebel"  and  "  Papist"  as  synonymous. 

In  order  to  in  some  degree  counteract  the  benefi- 
cial effect  which  the  Union  organization  was  expected, 
by  its  members,  to  produce  on  the  British  minister,  se- 
veral adverse  bands  and  societies,  connivedatby  theruling 
powers,  were  observed,  in  1793,  to  start  into  existence. 
Of  these,  perhaps,  the  most  destructive  was  that  body  of 
armed  miscreants  known  as  Orangemen,  whose  object,  ac- 
cording to  their  oath,  appears  to  have  been  the  extirpa- 
tion, by  every  means  in  their  power,  of  the  Irish  Roman 
Cathohcs.* 

Another  very  mischievous  association  which  made  its 
debut  at  the  period  of  which  we  write,  was  that  familiarly 
designated  "Peep-o'-day  Boys."  Scouring  the  Popish 
districts  at  the  dawn  of  morning,  and  earring  off,  sans  ce- 
remonie,  Miy  fire-arms  which  the  "  Papishes^  might,  for 
personal  protection,  be  possessed  of,  appears  to  have  been 
the  usual  occupation  of  this  body.  In  vindication  of  their 
rather  intolerable  conduct,  they  would  occasionally  pro- 
duce an  old  mildewed  penal  statute,  which  prohibited 
members  of  the  Catholic  communion  from  retaining  arms, 
even  for  self  defence,  in  their  possession. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  body  of  Catholic  peasants,  calling 
themselves,  and  with  some  show  of  reason,  "  Defenders," 
now  came  unsolicited  to  the  rescue ;  and  when  we  take 
into  consideration  the  maddening  cruelties  which  were, 
for  some  time  past,  being  daily  perpetrated  by  the  Orange- 
men and  "  Peep-o'-day  Boys,"  it  must  be  admitted  tnat 
the  existence  of  this  society  was  not  altogether  uncalled 
for,  had  its  members  confined  themselves  to  what  they 
were  organieed  to  effect,  and  not  retaliated  with  cruelty 
when  favoured  by  opportunity. 

•  The  Press  newspaper  of  Oct  17,  1797,  pronounces  the  following  to  be  a 
correct  copy  of  the  Orange  oath: — "  I,  A.  B.,  do  hereby  twear,  that  I  will 
be  true  to  the  King  and  Government,  and  that  I  will  exterminatei  aa  iar  as 
I  am  able,  the  Catholics  of  Ireland." 

t  The  manner  in  which  the  mlgar  Orangemen  of  the  North  were  in  the 
habit  of  proQoimdng  the  word  **  Papist" 
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Also,  in  1793,  was  originated  that  unscrupulous  inqui- 
^tion  known  as  the  Secret  Committee,  whicn  having  first 
put  the  suspected  parties  on  the  solemnity  of  their  oaths, 
would  then  interrogate  them  with  admirable  sang  frdd^ 
as  to  the  acts,  desires,  and  intentions  of  their  associates. 
The  examinations,  however,  of  the  suspected  confederates 
were  productive  of  comparatively  trivial  disaster  when 
compared  to  those  of  such  men  as  Newel  and  O'Brien. 
As  Mr.  Cooke  rewarded  them  munificently  for  their  evi- 
dence, it  may  well  be  supposed  that  they  did  not  econo- 
mize it.  They  swore  on  the  Holy  Evangelists,  and  then, 
veracious  and  perjured,  disgorged  it  indiscriminately. 
Alas !  what  a  mass  of  murderous  evidence  was,  by  these 
means,  elucidated ;  and,  oh,  what  a  sea  of  innocent  blood, 
as  it  surged  around  their  councils,  cried  piteously  to 
Heaven  that  It  might  yet  avenge !  The  published  nar- 
rative* of  John  Edwaid  Newel,  a  repentant  reformer,  is 
well  worthy  the  attention  of  all  who  doubt  that  perjury 
polluted  the  witness  table  of  the  Secret  Committee. 

The  component  elements  of  this  modem  Star-chamber 
appear  to  have  been  chiefly  noblemen,  opposed  to  the  Ca- 
tholic claims — ^noblemen  who,  during  the  summer  of  1792, 
contemptuously  desiOTated  the  Catholic  Committee  **  The 
Popish  Congress."  Mr.  Oliver  Bond  and  other  United 
Irishmen,  having  had  the  daring  to  allege  in  public  that 
the  researches  of  the  Committee  were  not  confined  to  the 
professed  purpose  of  its  institution,  but  directed  mani- 
iestly  to  the  discovery  of  evidence  in  aid  of  prosecutions 
previously  commenced,  and  utterly  imconnected  with  the 

*  **  At  two  o'clock  I  was  admitted  to  the  room  where  the  Secret  Committee 
were  aittiiig.  After  the  usual  fonnularies  I  waa  placed  in  a  high  chair,  for 
the  benefit  of  being  better  beard.  1  went  throngh  the  subject  of  the  exami- 
nationSf  improring  larydy  on  the  hints  and  instructiotis  Cooke  had  given  me ; 
propagatinff  circunutances  tcAiVA  never  had,  or  I  tuppose  triil  happen ;  in- 
creased the  number  of  the  United  Irishmen^  their  qu<uUitif  of  arms  attd  ammu- 
nitioR ;  fabricated  stories  which  helped  to  terr\fy  them^  and  raised  me  high  in 
their  estimation,  I  told  them  of  laws  framed  to  govern  the  Republic  ichm  they 
had  overthroicn  the  present  Government^  many  of  which  tht-y  ajt^troped  of 
higkfy,  though  they  had  no  foundation  but  the  effusion  of  my  own  brain.  I 
embellished  letrgely,'^  ^c,  ^c — See  "  Life  and  Confessions  of  John  Edward 
Kewell,  written  by  himaelfl  London :  printed  for  the  author,  1798."  Dr. 
Bladden  pronounces  the  authenticity  of  the  work  to  be  unquestionable. 

S 
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cause  of  the  disturbances  it  was  appointed  to  investigate,* 
both  he  and  the  Hon.  Simon  Butler,  Chairman  of  the  So- 
ciety, were  sentenced,  by  the  House,  to  paj  each  a  fine  of 
£500  to  the  Crown,  and  undergo,  in  addition,  six  months' 
imprisonment.  Bond  s  counsel  endeavoured  to  distinguish 
the  legislative  from  the  judicial  function  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  denied  its  right  to  administer  an  oath,  in  the 
former  capacity.  The  fines  imposed  were  defirayed  by  the 
voluntary  subscriptions  of  the  United  Irishmen. 

Among  the  various  expedients  proposed  by  the  Union- 
ists for  presenting  a  formidable  front  to  Government,  was 
a  revival  of  the  old  Volunteer  system,  which,  under  the 
auspices  of  Flood  and  Gratton,  nad  produced  such  bene- 
ficial results  to  Ireland.  This  they  successfully  established 
in  Belfast.  In  Dublin,  some  attempts  were  made  to  ori- 
ginate an  armed  body  on  a  similar  principle,  to  be  called 
the  "  Irish  National  Guard,**  or  "  Battalion  ;**  but,  on  the 
evening  previous  to  the  first  meeting  of  the  corps,  a  pro- 
clamation from  Government  suddenly  appeared  prohi- 
biting it. 

The  Parliamentary  Session  of  1793  opened  with  what 
was  very  unusual — a  smile  of  conciliation  towards  Ca- 
tholic Ireland.  A  proposal,  stated  to  have  originated  in 
the  bounty  of  the  Crown,  was  made  to  Parliament,  that 
it  should  then  and  there  take  into  consideration  the  con- 
dition of  his  Majesty's  Irish  Catholic  subjects.  The  plea- 
surable feeling  entertained  by  that  much  oppressed  body 
may  be  imagmed  upon  beholding  a  deputation  fi-om  the 
**  Popish  Congress"  amicably  closeted  with  the  minister 
for  several  successive  days,  "negotiating,"  says  Moore, 
'^  for  their  admission  to  power  on  a  fiir  wider  basis  than 
that  from  which,  but  a  few  months  before,  the  same  mi- 
nister had  so  contemptuously  dislodged  them." 

With  ioy  and  gratitude  the  poor  down-trodden  Catho- 
lics beheld  the  gladsome  dawn  of  what  appeared  to  be  a 
much  more  just  and  liberal  policy  than  that  which  had 
animated  the  previous  conduct  of  their  rulers.     Catholic 

*  Its  proposed  object  was  to  inveitig«t«  the  mifldemeanoon  committed  by 
»'  Pecp-o*Hlay  Boys." 
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EroancipatioD — ^unconditional  and  unfettered !  Oh,  could 
it  be  possible  that  the  long-craved  boon  was  at  length  about 
to  be  conceded?  Poor  helots !  they  were  well  mgh  over- 
come with  joy  as  they  strained  their  eyes,  blood-snot  from 
•  long  and  anxious  watching,  into  the  mists  of  the  future. 
And  how  much  was  this  satisfaction  augmented  upon  learn- 
ing that  the  no  less  vital  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform 
bia  fair  to  pass  triumphantly  through  Lords  and  Com- 
mons. For  the  first  time,  Government  appeared  to  see 
the  feasibility  of  such  a  measure,  by  formally  appointing  a 
SelectCommittee,  whose  business  it  would  be  tomquire  into 
the  state  of  the  representation.  To  discern  its  corruption 
required  no  microscope;  and  as  the  people  were  fully 
cognizant  of  this,  they  awaited,  with  some  anxiety,  to 
hear  the  upshot  of  the  investigation. 

Grief  ana  disappointment,  the  overwhelming  despair  of  a 
"hope  deferred,"  crushed  into  atoms  their  expectant  hearts. 

A  number  of  severe  Acts  were  passed  this  Session.  One 
of  them — the  Gunpowder  Bill — designed,  as  Mr.  Grattan 
said,  to  put  down  the  Irish  Volunteers,  gave  great  um- 
brage to  the  popular  party.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
Lo^  Edwara  iitzgerald  stood  forth  almost  alone  against 
the  Treasury  benches,  denouncing,  with  Demostiienic 
energy,  this  iniquitous  Act,  which,  strictly  speaking,  was 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  modern  addition  to  the  ancient 
penal  code.  Another  of  the  coercive  measures  of  the 
Session  was  Lord  Clare's  celebrated  Convention  Act,  which 
nearly  twenty  years  afterwards  was  made  subservient  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  Catholic  Board.  Its  object  on  this 
occasion  was  avowedly  to  suppress  the  Society  of  United 
Irishmen.  Such  proceedings  were  not  particularly  qualified 
to  soothe  the  ruffled  spirit  of  Catholic  Ireland,  much  less  to 
secure  to  King  George  the  gratitude  and  affection  of  his 
Irish  subjects. 

For  a  considerable  time  that  species  of  agitation,  usually 
known  as  "  constitutional,**  was  diligently  pursued ;  but  it 
required  something  more  approximating  to  the  intrepid 
demonstrations  of  '82,*  to  wrest  any  right  of  moment 

*  It  18  needlets  to  remind  the  rtader,  that  not  until  the  Yolunteere  brought 
their  cannon  before  the  Senate-hoose,  were  the  rights  of  Ireland  conceded  b^ 
the  British  Biinister. 
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fr'fitt  tJj'f  ;/raiif>  of  feuch  a  Government.  As  the  perfect  hope- 
lrfr»?;ic>fc,  how<;ver,  of"  talking  agitation"  became  apparent 
Uf  tli''ffi,  a  cliange  gra/lually  "  crept  o'er  the  spirit  of  their 
drt'iiut.*' 

Kstrl y  in  1 71^4,  the  Rev.  William  Jackson,  a  clergyman 
of  tluj  KhUiblihhed  Church,  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of 
hl^li  troftijfjn,  the  first  indictment  of  the  nature  preferred 
a^'uiiiHt  any  Irinhman  since  1691.  Having  been  commis- 
Mioui'd  by  th<5  Fnmch  Republic  to  sound  the  United  Irish- 
irinn  tm  Uj  their  willingness  to  join  them,  should  an  inva- 
niuii  b«  atteinpt<id,  he  repaired  to  Ireland,  but  executed 
IiIm  minHlun  on  the  way  thither  with  such  consummate  in- 
(liHcictiuu  that  discovery  resulted,  and  eventually  death. 
'I'hiHc'utuMtronhe,  however,  was  brought  about  by  his  own 
hm\<l  Having  been  convicted  of  high  treason,  and  just 
»H  luH  counsel  was  on  the  point  of  moving  for  an  arrest  of 
iud'Mut^nt,  JaclcHon,  whilst  standing  in  the  dock,  dropped 
lilciusiH  to  the  floor.  By  a  post  mortem  examination,  it 
>vuH  uHct»rtalnod  tliat  a  large  dose  of  poison  had  been  swal- 
lowed. JttokHons  conduct  throughout  his  long  andpro- 
tructc(lin\pnsonmontwasmostheroicandexem])lary.  Tone 
Htwu^ji  It  UH  his  conviction  that  Jackson  mi^ht,  if  he  choee, 
huvo  umloiibtodly  saved  himself  by  tummg  kings  evi- 
dcuoo  a^^'i^iust  many  who  were  seriously  compromised  in 
tlic  mat  tor.  In  fact  a  propo{*t\l  of  the  nature  was  formally 
mudi^  t\>  hiu\,  but  he  spurned  it  indignantly,  and  hurled 
it,  ivokiug  with  corruption  as  it  was,  back  in  the  tempter's 
fikco. 

It  \\\i\y  be  well  to  mention  that  exactly  one  year  an- 
teru>r,  \>  hen  Fmnce  had  dtvlar^^d  war  against  her  power- 
ful ii\aL  tUo  Uopublloan  Gv>verument  despatched  a 
Aunilu  cmiviiuy  to  Ireland*  with  a  letter  of  intnxluction 
lv»  Lv^rd  Kdwuixl  FitZi^*rald.  His  lordship,  as  he  reierred 
hmi  to  MrAMi\er  lk>nd,gi\ve  him,  it  would  appear,  but  lit- 
1 10  cuvvuru^cmont.  The  cmbai»y,ai\H>rvliiii;:ly»  returned  to 
Kiaiuv,  \Niilu>ut  haviuv;  any  verv  satisfactory  intoUigemv 
lo  comiuuuicate  to  the  i\'mitt  de  S^t^ut  PubHifie.* 

Jjjk*k>on  s  reivptiou  a  year  later  was  essentially  differ- 

*  W  tkivh  &1w>iu(ui  i*iw^W  feb«j^  tnarilttftM  aai  ^xpooaife: — *^  a  CvMimicfiee 
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ent — thanks  to  the  paternal  Government  of  the  day.  By 
every  system  of  imaginable  coercion,  a  mercenary  Execu- 
tive employed  its  leisure  hoiirs  in  fomenting  discontent, 
and  enkindling,  with  sardonic  ecstacy,  the  slumbering 
embers  of  that  furnace  which  was  soon  to  burst  forth 
with  so  much  heat  and  fury.  Many  of  the  Union  leaders 
received  the  proposal  with  delight,  entered  into  the  spirit 
of  the  scheme  with  avidity,  and  awaited  the  realization 
of  the  project  with  that  trepidation  and  anxiety  of  which 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case  cannot  fail  to  con- 
vey a  forcible  idea. 

Up  to  the  year  1794  the  meetings  of  the  Union,  or 
Society  of  United  Irishmen,  were  held  openly;  but  by 
one  of  the  recently  introduced  coercive  statutes,  the 
military  and  police  received  strict  orders,  and  full  power, 
to  disperse  tncm  as  illegal.  "  The  whole  body,"  says 
Moore,  '*  thus  debarred  irom  the  right  of  speaking  out 
as  citizens,  passed  naturally  to  the  next  step  of  plotting 
as  conspirators/* 

On  the  29th  January,  1794,  Archibald  Hamilton 
Rowan,  a  Protestant  gentleman  of  rank,  was  committed 
for  two  years  to  Newgate,  and  fined  the  sum  of  £500. 
Rowan's  offence  was,  that  he  rejoiced  in  the  appellation 
of  United  Irishman,  and  unhesitatingly  expressed  his 
views  on  two  or  three  occasions.  In  striking  the  jury, 
he  urged  strong  objections  against  two,  on  the  grounds 
of  their  having  Deen  heard  declare,  that  "  Ireland  would 
never  be  quiet  until  Napper  Tandy  and  Hamilton  Rowan 
were  hanged."*  In  support  of  this  allegation  he  oifered 
proof,  but  the  Bench  at  once  overruled  the  flimsy  objec- 
tion. 

Aided  by  his  faithful  attomejr,  Matthew  Dowling, 
Rowan  soon  succeeded  in  escaping  from  Newgate.  A 
wherry,  manned  by  two  honest  sailors,  named  Sheridan, 
was  at  readiness  for  him  at  Howth.  They  did  not  know 
Rowan,  nor  he  them.  In  spite  of  turbulent  billows,  the 
party  were,  before  next  evening,  half-way  to  France. 
On  Kowan  8  disappearance,  proclamations  appeared,  offer- 

♦  "  Autobiognphy  of  Hamilion  Rowan,"  Dablln,  1H40.     Pag«  189- 
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ing  £1500  for  his  apprehension.  One  of  them  found  its 
way  into  Sheridan's  possession,  who,  resting  on  his  oars, 
commenced  to  scrutinize  the  traitor.  **  You  are  right, 
boys,**  said  he,  '^  I  am  Hamilton  Rowan ;  but  you  are 
Irishmen."  "  Never  fear,**  replied  the  noble  fellow ;  "  by 
— — ,  we  will  land  you  safe.**     And  so  they  did. 

From  this  date  State  prosecutions  succeeaed  each  other 
with  electrical  rapidity-  Juries  were  packed  with  more 
than  ordinary  profligacy — ^iniqidtous  judgments  pro- 
nounced with  unfaltering  tongues.  Oppression,  robed  in 
the  black  pall  of  death,  stood  scowUng  in  the  market- 
place, the  neld,  the  cottage,  the  bye-way,  and  the  street. 
With  increasing  pertinacity  and  aphniby  hired  informers 
wormed  themselves  into  the  secrets  and  homes  of  the 
peasantry.  A  licentious  soldiery,  formidable  in  their 
nlth  even  to  their  own  commander,*  cast  themselves  on 
tlie  people,  and  for  every  mark  of  hospitality  shown, 
responded  with  an  imprecation,  and  oftentimes  something 
worse.  The  reign  of  torture,  however,  had  not  yet  com- 
menced. 

The  memorable  naval  victory  obtained  by  England 
over  her  Grallic  enemies,  on  June  1st,  1794,  was  not 

|>i\rticularly  calculated  to  serve  the  interests  of  Ireland. 
X  Madame  Britannia  was  haughty  before,  she  now  be- 
came a  hundred  degrees  more  supercilious  and  unbearable ; 
and  with  a  llamb^Q  in  one  hand,  and  a  scourge  in  the 
other,  made  preparations  for  her  descent  on  the  homes  of 
the  pe:\santry.  Flushed  with  a  splendid  triumph  abroad, 
slie  chuckled  at  the  menacing  attitude  assumed  by  the 
Irisli  republicans  at  home,  and  as  their  organization  pro- 
^ros^eil,  regardeil  it  with  some  of  that  singular  affection 
which  a  great  she-wolf  might  be  suppceed  to  experience 
whon  i^ixin^r  on  a  pn>mising  young  lamb  doomed  even- 
tually to  be  i&  pt^y, 

\Vo  havu  now  arrived  at  the  year  1795.  On  the  4th 
of  January*  a  day  ot*  unusual  Wjcacing  in  Dublin,  the 
amiable  and  benevv4enl  Earl  Fitxwiiliam«  by  a  momaitary 

^%vh4  mUh  ilwir  ttn Haifa ij—i, 
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triumph  of  the  Whigs,  made  his  grand  inaugural  entry 
as  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  A  gleam  of  hope  and  sun- 
^ine  radiated  for  an  instant  the  dark  horizon  of  Ireland's 
destiny.  It  did  not  require  a  clairvoyant's  power  to  fore- 
see that  Lord  Fitzwilliam  was  the  man  who,  above  all 
others,  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  throw  open  to 
Catholics  me  gates  of  the  Constitution.  The  people 
received  the  venerable  peer  with  the  most  enthusiastic 
manifestations  of  delight,  for  his  estimable  character  had 
been  borne  on  the  wmgs  of  Fame  before  him,  not  to  the 
perfumed  salons  of  the  great,  but  into  the  lowly  dwellings 
of  the  poor  and  oppressed.  Many  an  old  Popish  Helot, 
bedridden  from  inmmities,  and  patiently  awaiting  his  final 
sunmions  firom  above,  was  seen  to  raise  himself  with  reno- 
vated energy  upon  his  couch,  and  smiling  in  the  proud 
consciousness  of  having  emancipated  children,  listen  to  the 
intelligence  almost  too  good  to  be  credited.  When  the 
Treaty  of  Limerick  was  deliberately  violated  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  these  old  Helots  were  babies  in  their  nurses' 
arms.  Good  Heavens  I  what  a  life  was  theirs — what  a 
long,  dark,  troublous,  miserable  existence!  checquered 
by  hardly  one  spot  of  happiness,  political  or  domestic— one 
ray  of  simshine  to  cheer  them  on  their  pilgrimage.  Poor 
Helots,  at  last  you  may  rejoice.  The  century  of  bondage 
is  drawing  to  a  close;  your  time  is  nearly  up;  the  good 
Fitzwilliam  has  arrived,  and  he  bears  in  his  hand  the 
scroll  of  your  emancipation. 

The  policy  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam  was  to  conciliate 
rather  than  persecute,  and  he  privately  determined  that 
it  should  not  be  damaged  or  interfered  with  by  any 
of  the  old  agents  of  the  English  interest  in  Ireland. 
He  accordingly  lost  little  time  in  dismissing  from  office 
John  Claudius  Beresford,  John  Toler,  afterwards  Lord 
Norbury,  the  "  hanging  Judge,"  and  a  few  others.  Those 
men  had  made  themselves  obnoxious  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  by  their  extreme  sectarian  views,  and  the 
bigotry  which  animated  their  general  conduct  and  de- 
meanour. Duly  empowered  by  the  British  Cabinet,  for 
what  reason  we  know  not,  to  complete  the  political 
enfranchisement  of  Irish  Catholicism,  Lord  Fitzwilliam, 
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With  a  smiling  countenance  and  a  firm  grasp,  assumed 
the  rems  of  Government  in  Ireland. 

Grattan  at  once  announced  the  purposes  of  Lord  Fitz- 
wilbam's  Administration.  The  call  of  that  great  com- 
moner to  the  Councils  of  the  Viceroy*  was  hailed  by 
every  Catholic  in  the  land  as  a  certain  earnest  of  the 
boons  which  they  so  eagerly  longed  for  and  so  confidently 
expected.  Lord  Fitzwilliam  at  once  proceeded  to  put 
matters  into  train,  and  acted  upon  any  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Grattan's  that  appeared  to  him  founded  upon  pru- 
dence and  justice. 

It  may  be  well  imagined  that  the  Catholics  of  all 
classes  and  circumstances,  after  having  endured,  for  seven 
hundred  years,  every  possible  description  of  insult  and 
persecution,  at  length,  in  1795,  looked  forward  with 
rejoicing  hearts  to  the  not  far  distant  cessation  of  the 
torture.  With  the  full  sanction  of  Government,  and 
unopposed  by  a  single  murmur  of  dissatisfaction  fi-om  any 
part  of  the  country,  Grattan  obtained  leave  to  introduce 
a  bill,  having  avowedly  for  its  object  the  complete  eman- 
cipation of  four  milhon  of  Irish  Catholics.  Oh  I  with 
what  joy  unutterable  did  they  look  forward  to  the 
cheerful  dawn  of  morning,  after  that  long,  dark  night  of 
slavery  and  horror,  of  incubus  and  troubled  dreams, 
which  thnlls  even  the  historian  as  he  gazes  back  upon 
It  through  the  vista  of  records,  history,  and  tradition. 
Ihe  bill  was  prepared;  with  palpitating  hearts  the  peo- 
ple awaited  the  unloosening  of  their  chains;  but,  oh !  can 

cntinlll    ♦?'  T-   "f  ^[5^'^"°  ^^  «"  ^1^«  P°i°t  of  pre- 
Iml^f.l,  •/  °  ^"'"^'  ^V'^'^^'"  ^^^^^  forth  his  hand, 

fins      Intil'T""^  ""'^*y'  ^'''^''^  *^«  '^'^Pfro™  thei; 
ips.     Intimation  was  conveyed  to  Lord  FitzwilUam  of 

wi^rT'"'!^  '■*'5=''"-  ."^  '"  ^^°  expostulated  oiTthl 
danger   of  retracting  the   concession,  ^d  with   some 

person  "to  raise  a  flame  which  nothing  but  the  forx:e^ 

JKTil  P";  ^^^"^ "  .  ""  "^"nonstraSces  beiig  Ku^ 
able  to  Ireland,  were,  of  course,  disregarded.     iSstead^f 

•  ""•'»»•■'•»<« Com»,K.oa,„„„fvi«»„„c«U«,^-yd.i  p^s.  11. 
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endeavouring  to  conciliate  the   people,  they  preferred 
goading  them  into  insurrection,  ana  the  upright  and 

Snerous  Fitzwilliam  was  replaced  by  him  whom  John 
agee  incurred  the  vengeance  of  the  law  for  designating — 
•*  The  cold-hearted  and  cruel  Camden.*'* 

Fitzwilliam's  earnest  wish  to  conciliate  the  Catholics, 
and  the  generous  advances  made  by  his  lordship  towards 
that  much-oppressed  body,  flings  a  lustrous  halo  around 
his  character  and  name,  far  more  brilliant  and  enduring 
than  the  dazzling  honours  and  appliances  which  will  long 
be  remembered  as  identified  with  the  period  of  his  vice- 
regal rule  in  Ireland.f  Long  after  these  shall  have  faded 
from  public  recollection,  the  bright  old  name  of  William 
Went  worth.  Earl  of  Fitzwilliam,  will  be  found  inscribed 
in  golden  lines  on  the  tablets  of  every  Irish  memory. 

On  the  day  of  the  good  man's  departure  from  Ireland 
every  shop  was  closed — all  the  wonted  din  of  a  populous 
city  stilled.  In  fact,  the  country  was  in  moummg,  and 
its  people  in  tears.  The  citizens  of  Dublin,  anxious  to 
manifest  their  love  and  veneration,  drew  his  carriage  to 
the  water  side,  and  invoked  benedictions  on  his  head. 
Among  those  who  paid  him  this  flattering  compliment 
were  some  of  the  most  opulent  mercantile  men  in  Dublin. 
Thus  terminated  the  short  but  memorable  Viceroyalty 
of  Earl  Fitzwilliam. 

This  sudden,  imexpectcd,  and  capricious  recall  cannot, 
we  think,  fail  to  excite  some  wonder  in  the  minds  of  all 
impartial  readers.  On  what  grounds  was  Lord  Fitz- 
william's  Viceroyalty  declared  to  have  terminated? 
Simply  because,  like  the  good  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  he 

*  This  was  one  of  the  veracioiu  but  uncomplimentary  epithets  applied  (o 
Lord  CAmden,  by  the  spirited  proprietor  of  the  Evening  Post^  aud  >vhich  he 
WM  subriequently  made  to  expiate  by  a  fine  of  £oOO  nad  two  years*  iin- 
prisomnent  in  Newgate.  The  defence  of  John  Mogee  was  O'ConneH'o 
gieatcst  bar  effort,  and  «hoaId  be  studied  by  every  Iriiihnmn.  it  is  a 
maaterpiece  of  historical  retrospect,  of  forensic  argument,  and  imiuu».>«ioiied 
eloquence. 

t  **  DarinK  the  short  time  Lord  Fitzwilliam  continued  in  the  Lieutenancy 
of  Ireland,  Dublin  Castle  exhibited  a  splendour  which  had  never  before  W-^n 
dicplayed  in  that  kingdom.  The  magnificence  of  all  his  appointment^ 
whfla  tbey  bespoke  the  dignity  of  the  proprietor.  fumUhed  the  means  of 
industry  and  of  happiness  to  thousands."— /'Mfc/iV  Chorovters  for  17i»9. 
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manifested  more  affection  than  was  strictly  British  towards 
the  Catholic  inhabitants  of  Ireland. 

A  few  days  after  the  above  melancholy  event,  Pratt, 
fkurl  Camden,  who  had  iust  inherited  the  great  title  of  a 
greater  father,  arrived  m  Dublin.  So  violent  was  the 
feeling  of  the  people  against  their  new  ruler,  as  to  be 
foimd  imperatively  necessary  to  call  out  the  military, 
horse  ana  foot,  before  he  could  venture  to  proceed  to 
Dublin.  Little  time  was  lost  in  reinstating  to  office 
the  Beresfordsand  Tolers,  and  in  expelling  contemptuously 
every  Whig  and  Catholic  who  had  crept  into  petty  power 
during  the  Fitzwilliam  Administration.  This,  dear  reader, 
was  one  way  of  conciliating  an  angered  people,  and  of 
extinguishing  the  flame  of  Irish  discontent.  It  is  quite 
invaluable,  that  Saxon  recipe — a  recipe  in  the  possession 
of  the  Hanoverian,  Plantagenet,  and  Brunswick  families 
from  time  immemorial,  and  which  they  would  not  relin- 
quish for  the  re-possession  of  America. 

It  is  universally  admitted,  that  the  treacherous  recall  of 
Lord  Fitzwilliam  had  more  effect  than  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding insults  in  bringing  the  Irish  struggle  to  a  crisis. 
"  Wimin  three  months  after  his  dismissal,**  observes  Bar- 
rington,  '^  Lord  Clare  had  got  the  nation  into  full  training 
for  military  execution."  The  greatest  excitement  pre- 
vailed, and  the  utmost  fury  characterized  the  movements 
of  the  mob.  The  Chancellor  in  his  carriage  was  assailed. 
Amongst  other  missiles,  a  stone  aGghted  on  his  lordship's 
forehead,  which,  had  it  been  hurled  with  somewhat 
more  force,  would  have  rid  the  people,  as  Sir  Jonah 
Barrington  said,  of  one  of  its  greatest  enemies.  He  escaped 
in  the  mel^e,  but  the  mob,  foaming  with  fury,  repaired  to 
his  house  in  Ely-place,  and  threatened  to  reduce  it  to  a 
ruin.  From  thence  they  proceeded  to  attack  the  Custom- 
house, where  that  most  obnoxious  individual,  Mr.  Com- 
missioner Beresford,  resided.  Nobody  was  so  blind  as 
not  to  see,  at  a  glance,  what  sad  disaster  the  recall  pro- 
duced. "  Its  natural  effect,'*  writes  Mr.  Moore,  "  was  to 
reinforce  instantly  the  ranks  of  the  United  Irishmen  with 
all  that  mass  of  discontent  generated  by  such  a  defiance 
of  the  public  will,  and  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  the 
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chief  leaders  themselves,  that  out  of  the  despair  and  dis- 
gust of  this  moment,  arose  an  immediate  and  immense 
accession  of  strength  to  their  cause.**  Up  to  this  period 
neither  M'Nevin,  Fitzgerald,  Emmet,  nor  O'Connor  had 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  United  Irishmen. 

Mr.  Pelham,  afterwards  Lord  Chichester,  accompanied 
Lord  Camden,  as  his  Chief  Secretary,  to  Ireland.  On  the 
first  night  of  his  official  appearance  in  the  House,  Henry 
Orattan,  though  with  considerable  misgivings,  brought 
forward  the  Catholic  question.  The  wary  sentinel,  true 
to  his  coloius,  at  once  started  to  his  feet,  and  emphasizing 
every  word,  went  on  to  say,  that  "  what  the  Catholics 
Bougnt  was  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  a  Protestant 
Constitution — that  concession  must  stop  somewhere — ^it 
had  abeady  reached  the  utmost  limit — it  could  not  be 
allowed  to  proceed — and  here  he  would  plant  his  foot, 
and  never  consent  to  recede  an  inch  furtner.5  **  The 
debate,**  observes  the  Castlereagh  memoir,  "  was  conti- 
nued through  the  night,  and  until  eight  in  the  morning, 
with  most  imusual  warmth  and  eloquence,  but  the  question 
was  lost.  From  that  moment  the  popular  feeling,  with 
its  desperate  decision,  and  a  system  of  horroi-s  com- 
mencea.** 

As  we  have  elsewhere  observed,  it  was  just  at  the  time 
of  Fitzwilliam*8  recall  that  the  Hon.  Valentine  Browne 
Lawless  returned  to  Ireland.  Amid  such  stirring  and 
exciting  scenes  he  did  not  remain  an  idle  or  an  uncon- 
cerned spectator.  His  holiest  sympathies  were  enlisted 
in  the  cause  of  Ireland — he  saw  ner  people  prostrated  to 
the  dust,  and  an  arrogant  oligarchy  riding  roughshod  over 
them.  He  saw  the  injuries  his  country  had  received, 
and  the  insufferable  insults  which  followed  up  those 
injuries.  He  heard  of  the  national  confederation  of 
Irishmen,  and  resolved  to  fling  himself  heart  and  soul 
into  its  strength.* 

*  Lofd  Cloncnny,  in  alter  life,  frequently  decUred,  that  when  he  gave  in 
hia  adbflsion  to  the  United  Triah  Society^  he  had  no  objects  in  view  beyond 
Pariiamentaiy  Refonn  and  Catholic  Emancipation.  We  hare  already  men- 
tioned, that  during  this  year  the  tone  of  the  organization  materially  and 
oetenaibly  changed.  It  must,  therefore,  appear  strange  that  bis  Inrdxhip 
•honld  have  openly  lent  his  countenance  to  the  moveuient,  if  not  an  advo- 
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Lawless  was  one  of  those  impulsive  characters,  who, 
the  moment  they  resolve,  invariably  act.  Accordingly,  we 
find  him  in  the  summer  of  1 795  re^larly  enrolled  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  United  Irishmen,  and  by  every 
means  in  his  power  labouring  to  further  its  objects.  He 
could  find  nothing  objectionable  in  the  Union  Test,  and 
of  course  had  no  hesitation  in  repeating  it. 

We  are  assured  by  Lord  Cloncurry,  in  his  "  Personal 
Recollections,"  that  up  to  1795  "  this  liberal  opposition," 
as  he  mildly  defines  it,  **  was  altogether  imtouched  by 
treason."  In  this  opinion  his  lordship  was  manifestly 
mistaken.  A  very  vast  deal  of  treasonable  spirit  pervaded 
the  confederation  at  this  juncture.  Every  hour  found 
them  more  and  more  disgusted  yrith  the  policy  of  their 
rulers.  Every  day  firesh  and  gratifying  accounts  of  the 
wide-spread  progress  of  the  French  Ilevolution  came  to 
their  ears.  Its  example  stimulated  their  enterprise ;  they 
felt  themselves  renovated  for  a  battle — they  thought  of 
the  triumphsof  Benburb,  Clontaif,  and  Beal  Natha  Buidhe, 
and  longed  with  unabating  ardour  to  be  free.  Even 
some  sixteen  months  anterior,  when  Tone  saw  the  hope- 
lessness of  achieving  the  mighty  objects  of  his  ambition, 
by  John  Keogh's  easy-going,  and  subsequently  most 
unpopular  policy,  he  was  heard  to  declare  his  republican 
sentiments  openly.  Wliat  is  still  more  conclusive,  he 
committed  them  to  paper,  where  they  may,  to  this  day, 
be  found  recorded: — *'Ten  thousand  French,"  he  sullenly 
soliloquises,  in  his  Journal  of  March  27,  1793,  *'  would 
accomplish  a  separation."  But  that  nothing  in  the  least 
approaching   unanimity   prevailed   on   this   momentous 

cate  for  separation.  Tet  8tran|3:e  a»  it  may  seem,  socIl,  nevertheless,  we 
believe  to  he  the  fact.  Lord  nuncuny,  although  an  United  Irishman,  wwt 
no  aepantisL  Blany,  however  imagined,  from  some  ambiguous  sentences  to 
which  he  subsequently  gave  expression,  that  although  not  a  separatist  in 
1797,  he,  at  all  events,  was  in  1849,  when  he  expressed  himself  as  follows : — 
*'  It  was  no  prompting  of  vulgar  ambition  that  impelled  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald,  but  a  strong  conviction  at  first  that  Ireland  could  neither  be  free 
nor  prosperous  unless  her  legislature  were  purified,  and  her  people  all  made 
equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law ;  and  afterwards,  when  the  hope  of  effecting 
these  reforms  vanished — a  bdief  that  no  remedy  remained  but  a  separation 
fix>m  England,  and  a  committal  of  her  destinies  for  good  or  for  eviL  I  shared 
at  the  time  in  his  first-formed  conviction,  though  in  his  more  mature  con- 
"'•"sion  1  did  not  THEN  participate!"  &c.,  &c. 
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question,  will  be  evident  from  the  following  passage, 
extracted  from  the  same  day's  diary : — "  War  unpopular 
here — trade  very  bad — credit  rather  better  than  in 
England.*"  This,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  written  in 
1 793.  Matters  had  now  assumed  a  much  more  formidable 
aspect 

The  spirit  of  faction  never  raged  with  greater  fiiry 
than  in  1795,  when  Camden,  scourge  in  hand,  assumed 
the  reins  of  government. 

The  burmngs,  pitch-torturings,*  half-hangings,  pick- 
etings,  tarrings,  and  scourgings  to  which  the  unfortunate 
people  were  notoriously  subjected  for  long  anterior  to 
the  rising  of  '98,  must  be  in  the  recollection  of  eyerj 
well-read  Irishman.  The  goading  system  was  daily  in 
requisition,  ripening  discontent  into  rage,  and  provoking 
rage  to  retaliation.  The  people,  driven  from  their  homes, 
were  hunted  as  wild  beasts,  slaughtered  sometimes,  tor- 
tured always.  Whatever  little  property  they  possessed 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  despoiler.  Fencibles,  Hessians, 
and  Ancient  Britons  (so  many  monsters  in  human  form), 
were  turned  by  their  officers  loose  upon  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  a  virtuous  peasantry,  incited  to  the  practice 
of  every  infamy  and  outrage,  and  commanded  to  pitch- 
cap,  flog,  and  torture  with  gunpowder  and  fire,  those 
husbands,  fathers,  sons,  or  brothers,  who  ventured  to 
raise  their  feeble  voices  in  opposition  to  the  system. 
Government  afforded  the  people  no  protection,  and  there 
was  not  one  solitary  magistrate — with  perhaps  a  single 
exception — who  would  tuke  a  depositionf  against  any  of 
the  licensed  persecutors. 

The  Union  was  of  course  the  ulterior  object  of  this 

*  This  nLH|uireM  some  expUnatioiL  A  cap,  well  anointed  with  hot  pitch, 
wa»  applied  to  the  ahom  head  of  the  victim.  When  cold,  the  operator 
draj^ged  it  off  and  (unless  he  failed  most  miterably)  the  scalp  acconi(iani<'d 
it  Another  torture  consisted  in  shavuig  the  hair  close,  in  the  form  of  a 
cnMis,  tilling  up  the  furrows  with  gunpowder  and  filings  of  iron,  and  then 
applying  a  lighted  match  to  the  margin.  This  was  considered  a  salutary 
custom,  inasmuch  as  it  expressed  a  caustic  sarcasm  for  Poperv,  and  occa- 
■tonally  led  to  confessions  of  apparently  past  transgression.  Whether  true  or 
false  seems  to  have  mattered  litUe. 

t  This  fact  is  stated  hy  Madden,  in  his  ^^  Connexion  between  Ireland  and 
Great  BiHain  Considered." 
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policy.  Indeed  the  Duke  of  Portland  himself  very  plainly 
said  as  much,  so  early  as  1795,  when  he  recommended 
Lord  Fitzwilliam  to  retrace  his  steps  on  the  Catholic 
question. 

The  ministerial  scheme,  which  was  wily  and  deep  laid, 
may  be  thus  epitomised.  In  secret  conference  it  was 
arranged  to  filch  from  poor  Ireland,  the  very  moment  she 
would  be  found  prostrate  and  exhausted  from  a  series  of 
ineffectual  struggles  for  freedom — when  too  much  stricken 
down  to  entertain  one  atom  of  hope  for  future  regenera- 
tion— when  so  miserably  debilitated  firom  loss  of  blood  as 
to  be  unable  to  offer  any  resistance  to  the  outrage— it 
was  then,  we  say,  proposed  to  filch,  with  characteristic 
treachery*  from  the  breast  of  Ireland,  her  brightest  and 
most  valuable  gem — the  possession  of  her  domestic  Par- 
liament. 

"  Sir,"  exclaimed  Lord  Castlereagh,  in  an  unusual 
burst  of  candour,  during  M*Nevin'8  examination  before 
the  Secret  Committee,  ^^  means  were  taken  to  make  the 
United  Irish  system  exploded  A  truer  sentence  never 
emanated  from  his  lips.  In  order  to  bring  about  the 
Union  measure  it  was  necessary  that  the  flame  of  rebel- 
lion should  be  fed ;  and  that  Government  were  not  back- 
ward in  acting  so  will,  we  think,  be  tolerably  evident  to 
any  person  who  takes  the  trouble  of  reading  those  books 
of  Madden  and  Moore,  which  treat  more  particularly  of 
that  eventful  period  of  Irish  history.* 

In  asserting  that  the  people  were  driven  into  insurrec- 
tion by  a  system  of  persecution  encouraged  by  Grovem- 
ment,  it  is  possible  we  may  be  accused  by  some  of 
partiality,  ana  by  others  with  a  wanton  exaggeration 
of  facts.  "  Even  though  you  may  produce  authorities," 
may  possibly  exclaim  some  critic,  "  it  will  be  found  that 
they  are  Irish  ones,  and  doubtless  partisans."  It  is  witli 
no  small  satisfaction  that  we  can,  in  reply,  refer  such 

*  The  Secret  Committee's  Report  for  179S  contaiiiA,  amongst  others,  the 
following  pregnant  passage : — "  It  appears,  from  a  variety  of  evidence  laid 
before  your  Committee,  that  the  rebellion  would  not  have  btvken  out  to  to<m 
at  ii  didy  had  it  W)i  htm  for  ikt  vfeU-tim«i  mtamtret  adopted  by  Govern- 
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parties  to  the  recorded  sentiments  of  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished cabinet  ministers  of  England,  amongst  whom 
the  late  Lord  Holland  and  the  present  Lord  John  Russell 
must  not  be  overlooked,  "  The  fact,"  writes  Lord  Hol- 
land, "  is  incontrovertible,  that  the  people  of  Ireland  were 
driven  to  resistance  by  the  free  quarters  and  excesses  of 
the  soldiery,  which  were  such  as  are  not  permitted  in 
civilized  warfare,  even  in  an  enemy's  country."*  Lord 
John  Russell,  on  a  late  occasion,  observed,  in  reference 
to  the  rebellion,  that  ^'  it  was  vnckedly  provokedy  rashly 
begun,  and  cruelly  orushed-^t 

Heavy  as  these  painful  considerations  weighed  upon 
the  sensitive,  susceptible,  and  patriotic  mind  of  Valentine 
Lawless,  when  in  1795  he  returned  to  his  native  and 
much  suffering  country,  they  were  soon  thrown  into  com- 
parative insignificance  by  the  occurrence  of  one  of  the 
severest  domestic  calamities  that  could  possibly  assail  a 
young,  unmarried,  warm-hearted  man.  A  sainted  and 
estimable  mother,  regarded  by  Valentine  from  his  earliest 
youth  with  a  filial  affection  proportionate  in  ardour  to 
the  maternal  love  for  him,  yielded  up  her  spirit  with  a 
fortitude  and  resignation  worthy  of  no  one  more  than  the 
Lady  Cloncurry. 

♦  "  Memoira  of  the  Whig  Party  during  my  Time,"  by  the  late  Edward 
I^nl  Holland,  2  vols.,  1853.  His  lordship  goes  on  so  say : — "  Trials,  if 
they  must  so  be  called,  were  carried  on  without  number,  under  martial  law. 
It  often  happened  that  three  officers  composed  the  court,  and  that  of  the 
three,  two  were  under  age,  and  the  third  an  officer  of  the  yeomanry-  or  mi- 
litia, who  had  sworn,  in  his  Orange  Lodge,  eternal  hatred  to  the  people  over 
whom  he  was  thus  constituted  a  judge.  Floggings,  picketings,  death,  were 
the  usual  sentences ;  and  these  were  sometimes  commuted  into  banishment, 
serving  in  the  fleet,  or  tnuiaference  to  a  foreign  service.  Other  less  legal, 
but  not  more  horrible,  outrages  were  daily  committed  by  the  different  corpi>. 
Even  in  the  streets  of  Dublin  a  man  was  shot  and  robbed  of  £30,  on  the 
loose  recollection  of  a  soldier's  having  seen  him  in  the  battle  of  Kilcalley, 
and  no  proceeding  was  instituted  to  prosecute  the  murderer.  Lord  Wycombe, 
who  was  himself  shot  at  by  a  sentinel  between  Blackrock  and  Dublin,  wrote 
to  me  many  details  of  similar  outrages  which  he  had  ascertained  to  be  true. 
Dr.  Dickson  (Bishop  of  Down)  assund  me  that  he  had  seen  families  re- 
turning peaceably  from  Mass  assaUed,  without  provocation,  by  drunken 
troops  and  yeomanxy,  and  the  wives  and  daughters  exposed  to  every  species  of 
indigmty^  bnUaHttfj  and  imtraffe^  from  loAicA  n/alOMT  his  remotutroficef ,  nor 
those  of  other  Pkotestant  gentimen^  could  resetie  thetn,* 

t  Preface  to  Memoirs  of  "niomas  Moore,  page  18,  vol  i. 
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This  was  the  master-trial  of  oiir  hero's  life.  We  doubt 
if  any  of  his  subsequent  affictions — some  of  which  were 
painful  enough,  Heaven  knows — ever  equalled  it  in 
poignancy  and  weight. 

On  the  21st  of  September  that,  in  Ireland,  celebrated 
collision,  known  as  "  the  Battle  of  the  Diamond,"  occurred 
between  the  Orangemen  and  Defenders.  The  latter  were 
defeated  with  a  loss  of  forty-five  killed  and  a  vast  number 
wounded.  Flushed  with  victory,  and  burning  to  realize 
the  enormities  of  their  oath,  the  Orangemen  were  not 
backwaid  in  following  up  the  advantage.  This  they  did, 
literally  with  a  vengeance.  Blood-stained  Ulster  was  soon 
scourca  clean  of  every  bleeding  Papist,  and  Orange  lodges, 
and  Grand  Masters,  and  Deputy  dittos,  began  to  start  up 
in  every  possible  direction.  Their  homes  no  longer  te- 
nable, the  poor  Papists  took  to  flight,  and  selected  as 
asylums  the  counties  of  Mayo  and  Sligo.  Here  they  re- 
mained, like  stags  at  bay,  Government,  in  the  distance, 
with  savage  yells  encouraging  the  pursuing  bloodhounds 
to  fall  mercilessly  on  their  prey. 

Lords  Carhampton  and  Castlereagh  exerted  themselves 
notably.  The  former  seized  upon  every  man  who  it 
was  conjectured  entertained  feelings  of  disaffection  to- 
wards the  Government,  and  sent  him  off  to  the  fleet*  to 
fight  for  Klinff  George ;  while  the  latter,  less  humane,  em- 
ployed his  leisure  moments  in  the  more  congenial  occu- 
pation of  filling  the  cells  of  Irish  gaols,  not  only  with 
patriot  denouncers  of  British  misrule,  but  with  many 
against  whom  not  even  the  shadow  of  suspicion  could  be, 
in  equity,  attached. 

On  the  28th  December  thirty  upright  magistrates  of 
the  County  Armagh,  horrified  at  the  Orange  outrages 
which  were,  under  their  very  eyes,  perpetrated  with  im- 
punity, resolved — "That  the  county  appears  to  this 
moetipg  to  be  in  a  state  of  uncommon  disorder ;  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  are  grievously  oppressed  by 

•  Lonl  Holland,  in  his  "  Mcmoira  of  Uie  Whig  Party,*'  mentious,  what 
we  had  heard  repeatedly  before,  that  nuubcrs  uf  poor  Irishmen,  siutpected  of 
dinaflk'tiuii,  were  **  sold  at  so  much  per  head  to  the  Prussian^.*' 
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lawless  persons  unknown,  who  attack  and  plunder  their 
homes  by  night,  and  threaten  them  with  immediate  de- 
struction unless  they  abandon  immediately  their  lands 
and  habitations."  m  the  face  of  this  earnest  appeal  to 
Government — ^for  as  such  it  may  be  considered — the 
Attorney-General  had  the  consummate  coolness  to  bring 
in  a  bill  on  January  28,  1796,  for  "  the  more  effectual 
prevention  of  insurrections,  tumults,  and  riots,  by  persons 
calling  themselves  Defenders,  &c."  After  having  drawn 
a  rather  laboured  picture  of  the  appalling  state  of  districts 
frequented  by  Defenders,  he  wound  up  by  moviiig  a 
long  string  of  resolutions.  Grattan  rose  in  reply.  The 
statement,  he  said,  of  the  Right  Hon.  gentleman  was 
partial.  He  did,  indeed,  expatiate  very  fully  and  justly 
on  the  offences  of  the  Defenders;  but  with  respect  to 
another  description  of  insurgents,  whose  barbarities  had 
excited  general  abhorrence,  he  was  silent.  He  had  omitted 
Armagh.  Their  object  was  the  extermination  of  all  the 
CathoUcs  in  the  country.  It  was  a  persecution  conceived 
in  the  bitterness  of  bigotry.  Mr.  Grattan  moved  the 
addition  of  some  words  that  would  include  the  Orange- 
men ;  but  he  might  have  spared  himself  the  trouble,  for 
his  amendment  was  rejected. 

In  a  work  of  this  kind  it  would,  of  course,  be  impos- 
sible to  go  through,  in  detail,  the  various  movements, 
defensive  and  otherwise,  made  by  the  popular  party,  and 
the  numberless  aggressions  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  atrocities  committed  under  the  ministerial 
eye  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
allowed  to  proceed,  unreprobated  and  unchecked,  would 
fill  an  encyclopaedia  to  enumerate.  The  reader,  if  he  be 
of  a  sensitive  temperament,  may  congratulate  himself 
upon  being  spared  the  harrowing  recital.  If  painful  to 
read,  it  woula  be  a  hundred  times  more  painful  to  inves- 
tigate and  chronicle.  We  leave  the  doings  of  the  lordly 
Camden  to  his  imagination,  and  trust  that  he  may  neither 
exaggerate  nor  diminish  them  !  Should  he  require  a  more 
accurate  picture  than  the  outlines  of  his  own  imagination, 
we  woula  beg  to  refer  him  to  Plowden,  Hay,  Harrington, 
or  Tecling. 
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We  are,  perhaps,  wrong  to  identify  the  cruelties  prac- 
tised so  much  witn  Lord  Camden  personally,  for  his  many 
supporters,  to  a  man,  allege  that  he  neither  was  ambi- 
tious, wicked,  nor  unprincipled.  An  empty-headed  pup- 
pet— an  ingeniously  devised  automaton  in  the  hanas  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  that  simply  acted  as  that  great  Dictator  willed, 
and  danced  away,  so  long  as  its  machinery  continued 
wound,  conveys,  according  to  some  writers,  a  tolerably 
fair  idea  of  lus  artificial  lordship.  But  oh,  he  was  a 
dangerous  tool.  '*  From  the  day  of  his  arrival,"  says  Sir 
Jonah  Barrington,  "  the  spirit  of  insurrection  increased, 
and  in  a  short  period  during  his  lordship's  Government 
more  blood  was  shed,  as  much  of  outrage  and  cruelty  was 
perpetrated  on  both  sides,  and  as  many  military  executions 
took  place  as  in  ten  times  the  same  period  during  the 
sanguinary  reign  of  Elizabeth  or  the  usurpation  of  Crom- 
well or  King  William." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Hon.  Vtleiitine  Lawless  commences  House-keeping  with  bis  Gnnd- 
fiiUier — Browne's  peiKkani  for  an  animated  Political  Discussion — His  Pa- 
oaoea  for  IreUmd's  Ills — His  Enrapturement  at  the  Yonng  Patriot's 
Dcnonciations  of  Saxon  Misrule — La^css  becomes  successively  a  Teoman 
and  a  Special  Constable— The  Camp  at  Lougfalinstown — Lawless's  Visits 
therato— Hospitality  of  Colonel  the  Duke  of  Leinster— Lawless  his  Guest 
beneath  the  Canvass— Sampson — Daring  Attempt  to  enkindle  the  Flame  of 
Nationality  Vithin  the  Heart  of  the  Camp— William  Aybner— The  Evening 
Tidters  at  valentine  Browne's^  Thomas  Braugball,  John  Bume,  and  Mat 
Dowling— Mr.  Lawless  stadies  for  the  Bar,  and  enters  himself  a  Student 
of  the  Middle  Templ»-<John  Mamamara — ^Lawless  dioes  in  Company 
with  William  Pitt — Startling  Announcement — The  Legislative  Unkm 
Project  exposed  by  Yalentine  Lawless— Mr.  Cooke's  Retaliation — Extracts 
from  ^  Thoughts  on  the  Projected  Union'' — Flattering  Encouxagement  to 
jrouag  Pamphleteeit* 

Wb  cannot  rightly  understand  how  when  Lawless  re- 
turned home  from  Switzerland,  in  1795,  he  should  have 
selected  his  grandfather  to  reside  with  in  preference  to  the 
"^vemor,''  who  kept  a  comfortable  house  and  table 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  Mr.  Browne's.  This  appears 
the  more  extraordinary  when  we  call  to  mind  that  the 
family  of  Lord  Cloncurry  was  not,  by  any  means,  a  large 
one.  Certain  it  is,  that  immediately  on  his  return  he 
conmienced  housQ-keepinff  in  one  of  the  small  houses  of 
Merrion-Tow,  with  his  old  and  yenerable  grandfather, 
Valentine  Browne,  who  had  long  since  retired  from  busi- 
ness, and  now  yerging  on  his  eightieth  year,  thought  of 
nothing  but  politics  and  prayers.  Unlike  the  generality 
of  octogenanans,  he  entertained  a  strong  penchant  for 
sitting  up  late  at  night  in  debating  a  controversial  point, 
ortalkingover  the  various  political  events  of  the  day.  Asa 
proud,  indomitable  Roman  Catholic,  the  untitled  descen- 
dant of  nobility,  but  by  nature  ennobled,  he  naturally 
'smarted  under  the  iniquitous  oppression  of  the   penal 
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hoof,  which,  in  his  case,  only  increased  that  spirit  it 
sought  to  crush  out.  Many  were  the  interchanges  of  kin- 
dred sentiment  on  Irish  wrongs  and  grievances,  that  sym- 
pathetically flowed  from  the  patriotic  kinsmen,  as  tete-a- 
tete  they  sat  of  a  winter  s  evening,  brooding  over  the  dark 
and  troublous  past,  and  sanguinely  hoping  for  future  sun- 
shine. The  veteran  politician  dearly  loved  an  argument, 
and  the  moment  grace  was  overj  and  the  cloth  removed, 
he  was  ready  for  the  fray.  Browne  saw  through  the  base 
but  clumsily  devised  policy  of  England,  and  in  what  it 
must,  sooner  or  later,  eventuate.  This  and  other  consi- 
derations filled  the  good  man  with  sorrow ;  but  the  con- 
templation of  that  discord  and  division  which  ever 
characterized  the  Irish  as  a  people,  inspired  him  with 
perhaps  the  gloomiest  feeling.  For  the  removal  of  this  and 
other  grievances  he  had  many  pseudo-nostrums,  some  tole- 
rably sound  in  theory,  others  vague  and  visionary.  Among 
the  latter  may  be  classified  his  constant  saying,  "  curtail 
the  clergy."  The  reduction  of  that  body  he  regarded  al- 
most in  tlie  light  of  a  Catholicon  for  some  of  the  many  ills 
that  weakened  his  country.  In  this  way  numberless  even- 
ings wentover.  Wheneverthe  old  Helot  clankedhis  chains, 
by  the  enunciation  of  a  long  drawn  sigh,  or  a  guttural  mur- 
mur of  impatience,  it  woiud  be  the  immediate  signal  for 
Lawless  to  hurl  anathemas  on  Poyning  s  Statutes,  Dermod 
M*Murrough,  De  Ginkle,  ethoc  genua  omne;  or  to  launch 
forth  in  an  impassioned  diatribe  on  Saxon  misrule,  trea- 
chery, and  domination.  The  Camden  Administration  was 
not  forgotten.  With  a  Demosthenic  eloquence  and  force, 
that  at  once  delighted  and  astonished  the  old  gentleman, 
he  would  denounce  that  mercenary  Government  which 
was  doing  all  that  in  its  power  lay  to  foment  an  insurrec- 
tion, and  submerge  ournnhappy  country  in  a  whirlpool  of 
blood. 

It  may,  perhaps,  appear  somewhat  inconsistent,  and 
excite  a  certain  amoimt  of  astonishment,  to  hear  that 
Valentine  Lawless,  although  a  sterling  son  of  Erin,  and 
an  United  Irishman  to  boot,  entered  as  an  officer  in  one 
of  the  many  corps  of  yeoman  cavalry  which  started  into 
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life  about  this  period.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  Govern- 
ment began  to  employ  them  in  ransacking  the  houses  of 
liberal  persons,  he  indignantly  threw  up  his  commission, 
and  joined  a  respectaole  corps  of  special  constables, 
known  as  the  Rathdown  Association,  whose  general  con- 
duct and  demeanour  were  more  consonant  with  his  tastes. 
Noblemen  and  gentlemen  formed  its  ranks  indiscrimi- 
nately. The  preservation  of  the  peace  throughout  the 
populous  district  between  Dublin  and  Bray  was  their 
avowed  duty  and  invariable  occupation. 

On  Loughlinstown  Hill,  contiguous  to  Bray,  a  military 
camp  had  just  been  established,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
intercourse  of  the  army  with  the  disaffected  of  the  metro- 
polis. This  Mr.  Lawless  was  in  the  frequent  habit  of 
visiting,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  enjoy  the  society  of  his 
friends,  William  Duke  of  Leinster  (then  colonel  of  the 
Kildare  Militia),  and  General  Crosbie,  Commander-in- 
Chief.  His  Grace,  who  had  very  little  of  the  recluse  or 
ascetic  in  his  composition,  often  sent  our  hero  an  invita- 
tion to  dine  with  him  beneath  the  canvas.  Nowhere,  we 
venture  to  say,  were  gayer  messes  than  at  Loughlinstown, 
and  in  few  places  more  agreeable  reviews,  balls,  or  soirdes. 
Long  after  the  final  dissolution  of  the  County  Kildare 
Militia,  and  the  departure  of  Lord  Carhampton  s  forces 
from  Loughlinstown  Hill,  the  neighbouring  gentry— of 
the  &\t  sex  especially — availed  themselves  of  many  op- 
portunities to  express  their  pleasurable  reminiscences  in 
connexion  with  tne  camp. 

Lawless,  upon  one  of  his  periodical  pilgrimages  thither, 
was  accompanied  by  Counsellor  William  Sampson,  a 
friend  of  his,  and  one  of  the  most  ardent  revolutionists  of 
the  period.  Sampson,  who  appears  to  have  had  two 
motives  in  escorting  Lawless  to  the  field,  watched  his 
opportunity,  as  he  carelessly  indulged  in  an  after-dinner 
saunter  through  the  mazes  of  the  camp,  to  distribute 
a  quantity  of  ultra-national  ballads,  tracts,  and  essays 
amongst  the  soldiery.  This  was  a  daring  act,  and,  had 
he  been  detected,  he  would,  most  assuredly,  have  paid  a 
heavy  penalty  for  his  temerity.  The  first  meeting  be- 
tween Sampson  and  William  Aylmer  took  place  on  this 
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occasion.  Aylmer  was,  at  the  time  of  which  we  write, 
a  lieutenant  in  the  militia,  but  inclining  somewhat  more 
towards  his  country  than  his  tine.  Two  years  after- 
wards he  headed,  in  the  capacity  of  rebel  general,  one  of 
the  sections  of  the  United  Irish  army,  which  he  furiously 
hurled  at  the  British  column  from  the  summit  of  the 
Hill  of  Ovidstown  one  fine  day  in  June,  1798.  What 
passed  between  him  and  Sampson  on  the  occasion  of  their 
introduction  we  know  not — but  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
persuasive  arguments  of  the  lawyer  were  attended  with 
all  the  success  which  a  revolutionist  of  his  stamp  could 
possibly  desire. 

Amongst  the  guests  whom  Valentine  Browne  was  in 
the  habit  of  entertaining  in  Merrion-row,  may  be  men- 
tioned Thomas  Braughall,  a  respectable  silk  merchant  of 
Dublin,  well  known  in  his  day,  and  Matthew  Dowling, 
who,  it  will  be  recollected,  assisted  in  the  respective 
escapes  of  Rowan  and  Tandy.  Dowling,  a  liberal  Pro- 
testant, was  Lord  Cloncurry  s  solicitor,  and  Braughall,  a 
Roman  Catholic,  his  land  agent.  Both  one  and  the  other, 
without  being  guilty  of  sedition,  were  sterling  nationalists, 
and  ever  foremost  in  any  popular  movement.  The 
Catholic  Committee,  when  imaer  the  auspices  of  John 
Keogh,  claimed  Braughall  as  one  of  its  most  gifted 
members.  He  drew  up  their  petitions,  and  acted  as 
secretary,  until  death,  in  1803,  deprived  the  Board  of  his 
services.  The  high  opinion  entertained  by  Theobald 
Wolfe  Tone  of  Braugnairs  abilities  and  worth  may  be 
gathered  from  numerous  passages  in  his  diary. 

In  constant  commimication  with  Matthew  Dowling 
and  Thomas  Braughall,  Mr.  Lawless's  democratical  opi- 
nions became  every  day  more  decided  in  their  tone 
and  character.  Braughall  and  Dowling,  although  not 
actual  rebels,  approximated  to  it ;  and,  on  the  bursting 
forth  of  the  insurrection  in  May,  1798,  were  seized  as 
dangerous  characters,  under  the  Habeas  Corpus  Suspen- 
sion Act.  Upon  examining  a  file  of  the  Dublin  Evening 
Post  lately,  we  were  amused  to  observe  two  short  succes- 
sive paragraphs,  having  immediate  reference  to  the 
gentlemen  in  question.     These  appear  in  the  number, 
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bearing  date  May  26,  1798,  and  speak  volumes  for  the 
light  m  which  Government  viewed  their  political  acts 
and  sentiments. 

"  Mr.  Thomas  BraughaU,  late  a  merchant  of  this  city,  is  taken  into  cus- 
tody. Papers  of  a  very  seditious  and  inflammatory  nature  were,  it  is  said, 
found  in  his  hoase."** 

^*  Mr.  Matthew  Dowling,  an  attorney,  was  arrested  on  Thursday  night. 
He  was  afterwards  liberated.''t 

Another  individual,  who  formed  a  constant  link  of 
the  family  after  dinner  circle  (if  such  it  may  be  called) 
at  Valentine  Browne's,  was  John  Bume,  barrister-at-law, 
and  subsequently  one  of  His  Majesty's  Counsel  of  Ireland. 
In  early  life  he  lived  in  Bride-street  (not  far  from  Robin 
Lawless');  but  in  1791,  probably  to  be  near  his  patron. 
Lord  Cloncurry,  removed  to  the  more  aristocratic,  though 
less  legal  region  of  Merrion  Row,  where  he  established 
himseu  in  the  next  house  but  one  to  that  inhabited  by 

*  A  most  egregious  falsehood,  as  we  are  assured  by  the  representatives  of 
Mr.  BraugfaalL  The  papan  were  of  a  roost  innocuous  character.  That 
which  Goremment  appears  to  have  considered  the  most  alarming  was  a  letter 
from  the  Hon.  Valentine  Lawless,  full  particulars  concerning  which  will  be 
given  anon.  Had  the  emissaries  of  the  Castle  confined  themselves  to  taking 
Mr.  Braughall*s  correspondence,  he  would  not,  vexatious  as  was  th^  act, 
have  allowed  it  to  annoy  him ;  but  they  abstracted  other  and  more  valuable 
matters,  even  to  money,  which  we  have  authority  for  stating  were  never 
returned.  Braughall  died  in  1808  from  the  eiF^ts  of  cold  caught  on  the 
top  of  a  French  diligence.  For  many  years  he  carried  on  the  silk  trade  in 
No.  9,  Bridge-street,  Dublin,  the  house  now  occupied  by  Messrs.  Vance  and 
Beers.  In  1787  he  removed  to  No.  7,  Eocles-street,  where  he  continued  to 
reside  until  his  death.  An  old  water  spout,  still  attached  to  the  Bridge- 
street  house,  bears  the  inscription — *^  Thomas  Braughall,  1755."  Braughall 
was  a  man  of  sufiicient  note  In  his  day,  to  be  thought  worthy  by 
Walker's  ffibemian  MagcaAne  (a  Conservative  journal)  of  a  niche  in  their 
portrait  gallery.  The  picture  is  well  executed,  and  represents  a  handsome, 
gentlemanly  man,  iu  a  bob-wig,  poring  over  some  sheets  of  manuscript. 
Lord  Cloncurry,  in  his  "  Personal  Recollections,"  spoke  of  Braughall  as  "  a 
faithful  servant  and  a  good  friend  of  his  father's."  The  former  expression 
gave  offence  to  BraughalTs  family ;  the  latter  failed  to  qualify  it 

t  Dowling,  while  in  Newgate,  addressed  a  letter  to  Lord  Henry  Fitz- 
gerald, touching  the  situation  of  his  unfortunate  brother.  **  I  am  a  prisoner 
for  a  few  day^**  said  the  postscript,  "on  what  charge  I  know  not"  The 
letter  appears  in  Mr.  Moore^s  Memoirs  of  Lord  Edwurd  Fitzgerald.  Poor 
Dowling's  ruling  weakness  was  a  partiality  for  the  bottle.  Having  drank 
an  immoderate  quanUty  of  French  brandy,  he  died  of  its  effects  in  Paris, 
August,  1804.  A  near  relative  of  the  author^s  was  one  of  the  few  Irishmen 
who  followed  him  to  the  tomb. 
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Brown  and  his  grandson.  This  circumstance  rendered 
their  intercourse,  if  possible,  more  frequent,  and  their  in- 
timacy still  closer.  A^r.  Burne  was,  moreover,  the  con- 
fidential friend  and  lawyer  of  Nicholas  Lord  Cloncurry, 
an  office  which  he  contmued  to  hold  under  the  subject 
of  these  pages  until  1829,  when  death  snatched  him  away 
from  his  deeds  and  conveyances.  A  Protestant,  like 
Dowling,  he  entertained  nought  but  liberal  views  towards 
his  Catholic  fellow-countrymen.  In  1820  he  acted  a 
rather  intrepid  part  with  Valentine  Lord  Cloncurry  in 
resisting  some  unconstitutional  attempts  made  by  the 
High  SheriiF  of  Dublin  to  dissolve  a  legal  meeting.  Full 
particulars  of  this  exciting  scene  will  be  found  recorded 
in  their  proper  place. 

Before  the  expiration  of  the  year  1795  Lawless  repaired 
to  London,  and  entered  himself  a  student  of  the  Middle 
Temple.  From  that  date  until  1797  he  periodically  di- 
vided his  attentions  between  the  great  metropolis  and 
Dublin.  Amongst  the  numerous  parties  with  whom 
he  became  acquamted  at  Neufchatel,  in  1792,  was  Mr. 
John  Macnamara,  the  bitter  personal  opponent  of  Fox. 
From  that  period  until  his  visit  to  London,  in  1795, 
Lawless  had  completely  lost  sight  of  him.  They  met  by 
chance,  and  Macnamara,  delighted  to  see  his  old  acquaint- 
ance, would  not  let  him  go  until  he  promised  to  join  a 
dinner  j)arty  in  Baker-street,  Portman-square,  which  it 
was  his  intention  to  give  on  the  day  following.  The  party 
went  off  us  pletjsantly  as  the  generality  of  gentlemen's  din- 
ner parties,  Tojists  imd  wine  were  fireely  drank,  jokes  and 
filboris  oraokod,  and  politics  and  grapes  discussed.  The 
lion  of  the  evening  anpcared  to  be  a  little,  cocknosed, 
gouty  man,  t^xcMHHiingly  loquacious,  and  rather  remark- 
Mv  in  liiH  uttontlonH  to  the  claret  and  champagne.  What 
wuM  I^uwlrnVn  Murprino  upon  discovering  that  this  little, 
oiK'ktuwMl,  p)»ity  topnr  was  no  loss  a  personage  than  the 
Hight  linn.  VVillium  Pitt,  (lumoellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Lord  of  tliP  Troumu;v.and  IVime  Minister  of  England, 
who,  vonjnmllv  with  mnm)  half  dozen  colleagues  of  infe- 
rior ouparity.  hud  boon  long  devoting  his  energies  in 
IttbounnK  to  umiuro  Uu^t  calMttUwa  conspiracy  which  has 
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branded  with  eternal  infamy  the  Irish  naraes  of  Clare  and 
Castlereagh.  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  be- 
came communicative,  and  divulged,  probably  when  under 
the  influence  of  wine,  the  grand  ministerial  scheme  now 
so  soon  to  be  realized.  Lawless  was  thunderstruck.  In 
one  short  second  his  mind  stretched  far  into  the  future, 
and  beheld  the  progress,  achievement,  and  consequences 
of  the  Union.  He  saw  the  grave  yawning  to  receive  his 
bleeding  country,  and  England,  in  the  distance,  making 
preparations  for  the  burial.  What  was  he  to  do  ?  Assau 
William  Pitt  with  a  storm  of  wrath,  and  dare  him,  at  his 
peril,  to  persist  in  the  fell  intention?  No!  he  would 
quietly  return  home,  and  write  a  book  against  the  project ; 
expose  the  atrocious  nature  of  the  measure,  and  call  upon 
his  countrymen,  of  every  creed  and  class,  to  rally  round 
him  and  repel,  b^  every  constitutional  means,  so  intole- 
rable an  aggression  on  their  dearest  Uberties.  Lawless 
went  to  worK  in  right  good  earnest.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks  he  had  his  pamphlet  ready,  and  having  en- 
trusted its  publication  to  Jonn  Moore,  of  College-green, 
Dublin,  withdrew  from  the  busy  throng  of  men,  and,  with 
palpitating  heart,  watched  what  effect  it  should  produce. 
A  manifest  sensation  was  the  immediate  result.  Copy  after 
copy  disappeared  from  off  the  bookseller's  counter  with 
pantomimic  rapidity.  "  Thoughts  on  the  Projected 
IJnion"  being  admittedly  the  first  blow  at  the  ministerial 
scheme,  it  was  taken  the  most  flattering  notice  of  by  Mr. 
Under-Secretary  Cooke,  who,  in  a  pamphlet  of  some  fifly 
pages,  laboured  hard  to  demolish  his  adversary's  points. 
Cooke's  Essay  was,  of  coui-se,  written  by  command,  and 
like  the  generality  of  commanded  performances,  histrionic 
or  otherwise,  not  particularly  clever,  lively,  or  interesting. 
Believing  that  to  see  some  extracts  from  the  Essay  wul 
afford  the  Irish  reader  as  much  interest  as  we  ourselves 
derived  from  their  perusal,  we  make  no  .apology  for  in- 
troducing in  this  chapter  some  of  the  most  creditable 
portions.  These  will  be  read  with  increasing  interest 
when  remembered  that  Lawless  was  little  more  than 
emerging  from  his  'teens  at  the  period  of  their  compo* 
sition. 
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**Th6  author  of  the  toSkmmg  pages,*  he  preambleB,  "animated  by  an 
anxiotu  desire  of  saying  his  countiy  from  an  attempt  he  has  long  foreseen 
and  dreaded,  is  yet  conacioos  of  his  inability  to  place  the  picture  in  its  strongest 
li^t  He  hopes,  however,  to  succeed  so  &r  as  to  put  the  matter  in  a  way 
of  being  discuased  by  persons  more  equal  to  the  important  task." 

Having  made  his  bow,  and  conjured  the  parliamentaij 
corrupdonists  not  to  prove  unfaithful  to  their  country  in 
the  coming  crisis,  he  plunges  into  that  work  which  a  sense 
of  duty  imperatively  calb  on  him,  at  all  hazards,  to  ex- 
ecute:— 

"There  are  certain  periods  in  political,  as  weQ  as  in  moral  opinion,  when 
the  man  who  is  bom  free,  as  well  as  the  philosopher  who  has  spent  his  lift 
in  the  investigation  of  truth,  feels  himself  equally  called  upon,  hyprinc^^ 
to  make  his  thoughts  public 

**  The  period  is  now  arrived  when  every  native  of  this  island  should  fix  his 
attention  on  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  that  has  ever  employed  the 
mind  of  an  Irishman — to  wit,  an  Union  between  this  country  and  the  king- 
dom  of  Great  Britain.  I  know  there  are  many  who,  even  yet,  look  on  snch 
an  event  as  merely  ideal,  and  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment ;  while  others,  perhaps,  overvaluing  our  parliamentary  virtue,  and  the 
great  danger  that  must  attend  such  a  measure,  fimcy  it  utterly  imposstblek 
But  those  who  build  their  security  on  the  political  sdf-denial  of  an  English 
minister,  or  the  virtue  of  an  aristocracy,  but  too  much  subject  to  British  in- 
fluence, know  but  little  of  the  power  of  wealth  and  rank  on  the  minds  of  men 
educated  to  regard  the  mere  sound  of  title  as  the  feeling  of  genuine  honour, 
and  to  look  on  the  pre-eminence  of  equipage  as  the  true  distinction  of  superior 
virtue." 

Gradually  the  tone  of  the  pamphlet  becomes  bolder: — 

"  But  what,"  he  says,  "  can  the  most  illnstrioos  courage  effect,  dariLened 
by  the  obscurest  ignorance  of  science?  And  what  will  not  disunion  itself  ao- 
compUsh  without  an  auxiliary?  Within  the  last  century  this  country  has 
become  too  populous  and  too  much  enlightened  to  be  bulfied  by  the  comparison 
of  numbers,  or  its  inhabitants  unresistingly  slaughtered  through  their  igno- 
rance of  military  tactics.  •     ♦     • 

**  Such,  until  the  auspicious  year  of  1783,  was  the  brief  political  history  of 
this  ill-fated  country — a  country,  from  its  insular,  far-detached  situation, 
formed  by  the  Sovereign  Arehitect  for  the  most  unconnected  independence — 
a  country  blessed  by  the  Donor  of  good  with  the  abundance  of  all  the  neoea- 
saries  and  comforts  of  life;  fortified  by  the  ocean,  garrisoned  with  Irishmen, 
and  stored  by  the  united  iiands  of  Mars  and  Ceres.** 

In  the  following  paragraph  he  grapples  with  his  sub- 
ject, and  advances  with  seven-leaguea  strides  to  the 
p<Hnt: — 

**  To  get  rid  at  once,  then,  of  the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  whteh  is  fonnd 
too  untractable,  even  in  its  present  imperfeet  state,  the  British  minister  is  at 
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this  iiuUnt  engaged  not  (a*  in  fbrmer  Pailiamenta)  in  leaning  the  aom  that 
may  be  necesury  to  influence  the  next  delegation  of  the  people  in  favour  of 
British  interests,  nor  in  procuring  votes  for  or  against  a  particular  question, 
hot  in  finding  the  fas-simple  of  yonr  liberty  and  property  by  a  permanent 
puichaae  of  the  Parliament  of  Ireland."* 

Was  there  nothing  of  prognostication  in  all  this? — 

^  I  knov  then  is  no  oanse  so  bod  to  which  private  interest  will  not  pro- 
core  public  advocates.  I  have  no  donbt,  then,  that  an  27fitafi,  fatal  as  it 
must  be  to  the  welfare  of  this  country,  will  find  its  sapporien  and  defenders, 
even  among  /ntAmen." 

Having  ar^ed,  retrospected,  speculated,  and  antici- 
pated at  considerable  length,  he  next  applies  himself  to 
the  task  of  exposing,  piece  by  piece,  the  shallow  and  de- 
lufiive  terms  on  which  it  was  natural  to  suppose  Govern- 
ment would  treat  with  us  for  our  national  independence. 
He  laughs  them  to  derision,  and  then  exclidms: — 

**  As  for  the  other  ingredients  that  may  compose  this  pleasmg  cement 
of  a  Union,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  they  will  be  made  up  of  such  suppu- 
lative  materials,  as  will  not  only  draw  out  the  present  symptoms  of  paitial 
inflammation,  but  extract  the  veiy  blood  and  life  from  the  entire  kingdom." 

Here  Lawless  stares  into  the  future.  He  sees  the  com- 
paratively few  representative  peers  and  commoners  that 
It  will  be  in  the  power  of  Ireland  to  send  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  and  what  trifling  influence  their  votes  must 
have  on  any  question  affecting  Irish  interests.  He  sees 
regiments  of  absentees  nouring  into  England,  and  the 
mania  for  London  life  oaily  strengthening  in  its  grasp 
round  the  fashion-led  victims. 

From  the  few  extracts  we  have  quoted,  it  will,  we  ap- 

£rehend,be  tolerably  evident  that  Lawless  ^ave  the  subject 
e  was  handling  the  most  mature  deliberation,  and  left  no 
stone  unturned  to  find  out  the  intentions  and  machinadons 
of  the  minister.  With  untiring  industry  he  investigated 
every  crevice  of  the  future,  thought  carefully  over  the 
alleged  advanti^s  of  a  Union,  weighed  them  in  the  ba- 
lance, and  found  them — ^need  we  say  it — wanting.  So  far 
from  increased  prosperity  resulting,  he  saw  nothing  before 
us  but  prostration  and  inertia.  Dublin,  the  second  city  in 
the  empire,  and  which  had  promised,  in  a  &w  years,  to  vie. 
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even  in  wealth,  with  the  first  in  Europe,  he  beheld  sink- 
ing into  ruin,  the  fine  arts  drooping,  its  manufactories  idle, 
its  Exchange  deserted,  the  current  of  wealth  and  fashion 
stemmed,  and  the  residences  of  its  nobility  converted  into 
public  offices,  iron  stores,  and  mendicities. 

We  doubt  if  Cloncuny ,  in  any  of  his  subsequent  writ- 
ings, ever  produced  a  more  ingenious  figure  than  the 
following.  Who  would  have  thought  that  so  unpictu- 
resque  an  object  as  a  boat  canal,  only  second  in  hiaeous- 
ness  to  a  railroad,  would  ever  lend  its  aid  to  a  gracefiil 
metaphor  ?" — 

*'  Our  canals,  formed  at  such  an  inimeiue  expense,  and  not  yet  finished, 
would  be  rendered  useless,  for  our  capital  being  the  heart  from  whence  these 
nourishing  veins  spread  through  the  body  of  the  nllHon,  the  breaking  of  that 
heart  must  bring  ineritable  destruction  on  the  commercial  circulation  of  the 
whole  island.  I  wish  I  could  here  finisti  the  sad  and  tedious  catalogue  of  our 
impending  dangers ;  but  the  brief  plan  of  these  few  pages,  and  what  is  a  still 
greater  impediment,  alas !  the  state  of  mj  own  feelings,  will  not  suffer  me  to 
dwell  minutely  on  the  ruin  of  my  country." 

In  the  following  we  have  an  Irish  Marius  mourning 
over  the  ruins  of  his  country : — 

"  What  a  grievouB  sight  will  then  present  itself  to  your  man  of  sdeuoe 
when  he  looks  on  the  map  of  the  world,  and  fixing  his  eye  on  the  delightful 
spot  that  gave  him  birth,  observing  its  happy  situation  for  trade  to  every 
part  of  the  toarld,  and  its  peculiar  commercial  advantages  with  respect  to  all 
the  western  hemisphere  ;  its  numerous  harbours,  superior  to  any  in  Enropei, 
its  many  and  deep  rivers — in  short,  its  singular  and  entire  requisites  for  the 
most  sovereign  independence — I  repeat  it,  what  wiH  be  his  sorrow  when  he 
refiects  that  this  island,  the  most  delightful  in  the  universe,  had.  within  his 
own  men^ory,  enjoyed  the  blessing  of  its  own  Government,  was  fertile  for  its 
own  inhabitants,  traded  for  its  own  profit  and  grew  rich  for  its  own  magni- 
ficence ! — but  now,  alas !  its  harlMturs  useless,  its  fieldsi  uncultivated,  its  towns 
depopn]ato<),  and  Itn  cai)ital  In  decay  !  Will  my  independent  countrymen 
resign  for  ever  the  |K)wer  of  taxing  themselves,  the  final  adjustment  of  their 
litigations,  the  framing  and  enacting  of  their  own  laws,  the  majesty  of  the 
nation?     •         •         ♦         •         • 

"All  our  great  men  (it  matters  not  whether  that  greatness  is  applied  to 
title  or  fortune,  or  to  the  uncommon  power  of  genins) — I  say  all  the  great 
men  would  settle  In  England,  either  to  seek  tor  honours,  to  challenge  re- 
wards, or  even  to  look  for  the  humble  comforts  of  society.  ♦  ♦  ♦  But 
let  me  not  oaliulate ;  your  tle^truction  is  too  plain  to  require  demonstration, 
for  the  most  dlmslghtcd  can  perceive  the  ruin  of  your  country  through  sach 
an  alllanoo, 

"  To  prevent,  as  far  as  Hos  in  my  power,  this  Union,  which  I  cannot  think 
on  without  feeling  the  deatruotion  of  my  country,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
publiahiag  tht  foregoing  pag«S(  that  the  geaoine  loven  of  Ireland  may  not 
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be  wholly  ignorant  of  a  measnre  that  will  certainly  and  shortly  be  brought 
forwani  My  object  is  to  make  my  oouitrytnen  mumimoas,  and  unanimons 
in  time,  in  an  unanimous  opposition  to  so  fatal  a  proposal,  coma  in  what 
ahape  it  may."* 

In  the  8e<|uel  we  find  liim  anticipating  the  bubble 
promises  of  Pitt: — 

*'  I  am  well  aware  that  allurements  of  a  very  attractive  nature  wHl  be  held 
out  to  my  brethren,  the  Roman  Catholics — motives  of  seduction,  which  I 
entertain  no  doubt  they  will  resist — ^nay,  abhor,  when  they  know  tbey  will 
be  offered  as  the  price  of  the  sovereign  independence  of  their  country." 

Poor  Lawless!  you  were  young  and  inexperienced 
when  these  hopes  were  breathed.  A  year  sufficed  to  show 
how  miserably  you  were  deceived. 

He  continues  his  exhortations  to  the  deluded  Catholics. 
He  conjures  of  them  not  to  be  so  foolish  in  regard  to 
their  interests,  and  so  treasonable  to  their  coimtry  as  to 
sell  the  fee-simple  of  Irish  independence  for  the  anticipa- 
tion of  their  approaching  civic  franchise.  His  advice  was 
disregarded.  Fools !  that  would  not  deign  to  hearken  to 
it — we  had  almost  said  you  deserved  to  suffi^r. 

"  I  would,  therefore,  earnestly  recommend  every  Irishman  to  put  aside 
idipous  distinctions ;  but  I  would  particularly  conjure  all  those  who  at  pre- 
sent in  dty,  county,  or  borough,  enjoy  the  shadow  of  elective  franchiw, 
to  instruct*  their  representatives  to  oppose,  with  all  their  might,  so  de- 
gimding  and  dijtastrous  a  measure  as  an  Union.  This  will  be  the  only  effec- 
tual way  to  save  the  country,  and  to  counteract  the  designs  of  the  British 
minister ;  for  ever^-  freeman  should  know  that  the  Parliament  is  only  a 
ddegation  of  the  people.  The  people,  speaking  thus  to  their  representatives, 
cannot  fail  to  be  obeyed ;  for  no  Parliament  that  sought  its  election  from 
the  people  can  cease  to  obey  the  voice,  the  undoubted  voice,  of  its  electors.** 

Miserably  deceived  again!  Representatives  of  the 
people ! — ^what  a  mockery  of  name  ! 

**  I  shall  no  longer,"  observes  Lawless,  in  conclusion,  "  intrude  with  my 
anxietiea  and  my  fears,  but  conclude  with  reminding  my  readers  of  the 
motto  with  which  I  set  out,  *  now  perdons  la  patrie,  ti  nous  nota  divi- 
atmt,*  Faithful  and  steady  to  a  connexion  with  Enghud,  which  we  prize, 
still  let  us  not  sacrifice  our  country  for  her  aggrandizement.  Whatever  dis- 
advantages we  at  present  labour  under  spring  from  an  English  Administra- 


*  County  meetings  could  not  at  that  time  be  held,  as  the  military  had 
Olden  to  diqwne  them,  with  powder  and  ball  if  necessary. 
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tlon;  let  us  not,  then,  add  an  English  PkuUament  In  spite  of  oppnBrifln, 
in  fidte  of  martial  law,  let  tlie  people  of  Ireland  be  united  aa  one  man  to 
oppose  the  fatal  attempt ;  and  let  the  people  of  England  be  assured,  that  if 
they  soffer  themselves  to  be  made  the  instrmnents  of  enslaving  us,  they  will 
in  turn  be  themselves  enslaved.     *    *    • 

"  The  trying  moment  approaches.  I  beseech  the  great  Rnler  of  the  Uni- 
verse to  give  us  unanimity,  and  to  inspire  every  Irishman  with  this  great 
truth — ^that  his  individual  welfsre  is  inseparably  connected  with,  and  de- 
pendent on,  that  of  his  country." 

The  foregoing  extracts  will  possibly  be  objected  to  by 
sooie  readers,  as  unnecessarily  numerous.  To  this  we 
have  only  to  say,  that  our  principal  reason  for  making 
such  liberal  use  of  the  composition  was  in  consideration 
of  its  being  Mr.  Lawless^s  nrst  essay  in  pamphleteering, 
and  not  only  to  show  how  respectably  he  acquitted  him- 
self of  the  task,  but  that  all  may  appreciate  the  extraor- 
dinarily perfect  foresight  that  characterizes  it  throughout. 
As  already  observed,  this  pamphlet  of  Cloncurry's,  if  we 
may  be  permitted  to  style  nim  so,  created  on  its  appear- 
ance a  most  marked  sensation,  and  was  promptly  honoured 
by  a  shower  of  special  counter-arguments  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Cooke.  Lord  Cloncurry  was  repeatedly  heard  de- 
clare, in  after  life,  that  Government  never  forgave  him  for 
this  singular  display  of  daring.  From  that  hour  the  eagle 
eye  of  the  Castle  detective  clung  to  him  unceasingly.* 
In  secret  council  it  was  at  length  decided  that,  to  get  out 
of  the  way  so  troublesome  an  enemy  during  the  coming 
"  Union  struegle"  of  might  against  right,  would  be  most 
judicious  and  essentially  desirable.  To  accomplish  this 
desideratum  ministers  were  not  indolent  in  puttmg  their 
common  shoulder  to  the  wheel. 

So  you  see,  dear  reader,  his  essay  in  pamphleteering 
cost  him  something  more  than  the  expenses  ot  publishing 
and  printing. 

*  Mr.  Lawless  was  perfectly  well  aware  of  this  fsct  We  have  heard  that, 
when  spending  the  evening  at  afiriend*s  house,  he  would  sometimes  apologise, 
jokingly,  for  an  eaily  departure,  on  the  grounds  of  the  inhunuuiity  of  longer 
keepiAg  his  poor  spy  shivenng  ouinde  in  the  ooid  night  air* 
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Coercion — The  Organization  of  United  Irishmen  asnimesa  more  formidable 
Aspect — Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  nominated  Commander-in-chief— The 
French  Expedition  to  BantryBay— TV>ne*s  Diaiy— Critical  Situation  of 
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Meaitwhile  affairs  were  anything  but  '*  looking  up**  in 
Ireland ;  goading,  insult,  and  persecution  continued  to  be 
the  order  of  the  day.  The  people  hunted  down,  tortured 
capriciously,  their  habitations  burnt,  where  were  they  to 
run  for  shelter  save  into  the  phalanx  of  the  confederation  ? 
Once  within  its  magic  circle,  they  considered  themselves 
secure,  although  then  it  was  that  danger  more  than  ever 
imperilled  them. 

The  fiendish  system  of"  picketing^* — ^making  men  stand 
barefooted  upon  a  pointed  stake,  until  syncope  ensued — 
was  one  of  the  most  favourite  stratagems  resorted  to  for 
extorting  a  confession.  This  inhuman  torture  was,  in 
many  instances,  pursued  towards  the  same  party,  gene- 
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rally  on  the  ground  of  mere  suspicion,  for  two,  three,  and 
four  consecutive  times,  producing  invariably  the  worst 
physical  results  to  the  imfortunate  sufferer. 

Lord  Moira  stated  this,  and  many  other  awful  facts,  in 
the  British  House  of  Lords,  on  November  22,  1797.  He 
could  vouch  for  their  veracity  from  personal  knowledge, 
and  added,  that  they  were  not  particular  acts  of  cruelty 
exercised  by  men  abusing  authonty,  but  formed  part  of  a 
wide-spread  system.  Nor  was  picketing  the  only  species 
of  torture.  "  Men  have  been  taken  and  hung  up,"  ex- 
claimed his  lordship,  "  till  they  were  half  hanged,  and 
then  threatened  with  a  repetition  of  this  cruel  torture 
unless  they  made  a  confession  of  the  imputed  guilt  Z*"^  Lord 
Moira  dwelt  particularly,  and  at  considerable  length,  upon 
the  invariable  absence  of  proof,  even  a  well-founded  sus- 
picion of  delinquency.  Everj'  man  was  at  the  mercy  of 
a  soldier's  caprice.  To  this  remarkable  speech  we  will 
again  have  occasion  to  refer. 

There  were  many  harrowing  sights  to  be  witnessed  in 
those  days,  but  few,  we  venture  to  say,  more  terrific 
than  to  glance  around  of  an  autumn  night,  from  the  sum- 
mit of  some  commanding  eminence,  and  observe  the 
countless  house  conflagrationsf  which  would  burst  upon 
your  vision.  The  probability  of  some  unfortunate  inmates 
becoming  calcined,  whilst  they  yelled  for  mercy,  did  not 
render  the  contemplation  less  harrowing  and  awful.  No 
matter  in  what  direction  the  spectator  chose  to  look,  a 
dwelling,  crowned  by  a  diadem  of  golden  flame,  was  sure 
to  rise,  m  grim  magnificence,  before  him.     Had  Rosse's 

*  It  too  often  happened  that  men,  to  put  an  end  to  the  toxtnre,  and  dread- 
ing approaching  death  or  syncope,  absolutely  invented  conspiracies,  and 
made  discloiiiun'.s,  which,  when  too  late,  received  a  contradiction  upon  oath. 

t  ^*  If  it  was  thought  that  any  district  had  not  given  up  aU  the  arms  it  con- 
tained, a  party  was  sent  out  to  collect  the  number  at  which  it  was  stated ; 
and  in  the  execution  of  this  order  thirty  houses  were  sometimes  burnt  down 
in  a  single  night.  Thus  an  officer  took  upon  him  to  decide  the  quantity  of 
arms  which  were  contained  in  a  particular  district,  and  upon  the  judgment 
thus  formed,  the  consequences  he  had  described  followed.  These  facts  he 
could  bring  e\idence  to  their  lordships  to  prove.  Many  cases  of  a  gitniU» 
nature  he  might  enumerate.  He  wished  for  nothing  more  sincerely  than  to 
be  examined  upon  oath  as  to  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  to  the  fifusts  which  he 
had  brought  forward.  He  had  stated  them  before  God  and  his  coimtiy.**— 
Lord  Muin't  6^Meo4  m  ikt  BriiUk  Bcmm  <^ Lords,  Nov.  22, 1797. 
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night  telescope  existed  in  those  days,  and  the  spectator 
been  fortunate  enough  to  hold  one,  it  would  no  doubt  have 
led  to  the  discernment  of  a  ring  of  Orange  rioters,  danc- 
ing with  demoniacal  exultation  round  the  blazing  ruins  of 
the  Papist's  dwelling. 

We  nave  said  that  a  night  view  from  the  summit  of 
an  eminence  would  send  a  chill  of  horror  through  the 
hardest  heart.  Upon  consideration,  we  apprehend  that 
a  survey  of  the  kind  would,  to  other  than  a  "  true  blue," 
be  utterly  impracticable,  insomuch  as  martial  law  was  in 
full  operation  at  the  time,  and  any  person  not  specially 
licensed,  who  dared  to  venture  out  after  nine  o'clock  at 
night,  ran  very  imminent  risk  of  being  either  hung  or 
embowelled.  With  respect  to  the  curfew,  it  was  enforced 
in  many  districts  with  such  cruel  rigour,  that  a  father  was 
known  to  plead  in  vain  for  permission  to  light  a  candle, 
in  order  that  the  mother  might  be  enabled  to  attend  her 
little  daughter  who  lay  struggling  in  the  agonies  of  death 
adjacent. 

Well  done,  Jeffreys  Earl  Camden !  You  ^uake  within 
the  folds  of  your  viceregal  robes  if  a  farthing  rushlight 
is  ignited  to  minister  relief  to  a  dying  girl ;  but,  oh !  sin- 
gular inconsistency,  we  find  you  basking  before  that  sheet 
of  flame,  which  cnes  to  Heaven  for  vengeance  from  the 
summit  of  the  peasant's  cottage. 

Before  the  recall  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam  gave  to  the  na- 
tional movement  that  additional  impetus  which  dragged 
along  thousands  who  would  have  otherwise  remained  in- 
active, the  modus  operandi  was  essentially  different  from 
what  it  afterwards  became.  Anterior  to  1795,  it  merely 
consisted  of  imperfectly  organized  individual  societies, 
very  much  scattered,  and  communicating  with  each  other 
by  delegates.  The  vast  augmentation  of  adherents  in  '95 
and  '96,  and  the  increasing  power  of  the  Union  generally, 
demanded  the  establishment  of  a  more  solid  and  systematic 
plan  of  action.  Accordingly,  district,  city,  county,  baronial, 
and  pro^'incial  committees  were  set  on  foot,  all  admirably 
disciplined  in  their  way,  and  dovetailed  into  each  other 
with  a  neat  mechanical  precision  that  extorted  even  the 
admiration  of  its  enemies.    Crowning  this  organization  sat 
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the  Irish  Executive  Directory,  a  select  bod^  of  men  re- 
markable for  their  patriotism,  judgment,  discretion,  and 
humanity.  From  this  council  an  order  could  be  trans- 
mitted through  the  entire  range  of  the  Union  with  a  tele- 
graphic celenty  and  accuracy  little  inferior  to  the  more 
scientific  system  of  electric  communication.  The  com- 
mittees possessed  the  right  of  nominating  all  officers  save 
the  commander-in-chief  The  privilege  of  this  nomina- 
tion appears  to  have  been  reserved  by  the  Directory  to 
themselves.  In  1796,  the  commander-in-chief  was  de- 
clared to  be  LordEdwardFitzgerald,  a  brother  of  the  Duke 
ofLeinster,  and  one  of  the  most  popular  men  of  the  day. 

The  organization,  when  once  under  the  auspices  of 
this  noble  officer  (who  had  already  served  with  distinc- 
tion in  the  American  war),  progressed  with  Herculean 
vigour.  Its  aspect,  moreover,  grew  daily  more  fascinat- 
ing, the  tone  of  the  leaders  loftier  and  prouder,  and  at  last 
it  became  almost  unfashionable  not  to  join  its  ranks. 
"The  spirit  of  the  Union,"  says  Rowan's  'Autobiography,' 
"passed  through  every  class  of  society,  lighting  on  the 
bench  and  the  pulpit,  on  the  desk  and  the  anvil,  shooting 
like  an  electric  shock  through  whole  ranks  of  the  militia, 
animating  the  breasts  of  women  with  heroic  daring,  and 
infusing  courage  into  the  hearts,  and  vigour  into  the  arms, 
even  of  boys  and  children.'* 

It  was  not  until  February,  1796,  that  any  regularly 
authorized  communication  was  opened  between  the  Iri^ 
Executive  and  the  French  Directory.  Few  men  appeared 
better  fitted  for  the  office  of  negotiator  tluui  Theobald 
Wolfe  Tone,  both  in  point  of  natural  daring  and  diplo- 
matic adroitness.  Fraught  with  the  importance  of  his 
mission,  he  repaired  to  France  one  fine  spring  morn- 
ing, and  at  once  put  himself  in  communication  with  the 
Minister  of  War.  To  this  dernier  resort  Ireland  was 
driven  by  the  increasing  persecutions  which  pursued  her 

Seople.      Two  most   oppressive    enactments,   plausibly 
esignated  the  Indemnity  and  Insurrection  Acts,*  came 

*  When  G«oige  Ponaonby  heard  that  this  Act  was  occnpyiog  the  minds  of 
iiiIniBtera,  he  exclaimed — "  Sir,  that  bill,  If  persereied  in,  will  be  the  grave 
of  the  cooatitutioo.*' 
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into  force  about  tliis  period.  Wben  one  of  the  most 
distinffuifihed  memben*  of  the  Irish  Directory  found 
himseU^  two  years  afterwards,  in  the  grasp  of  an  angry 
Government,  and  rigidly  cross-questioned  oy  the  Secret 
Committee,  he  informed  that  body,  upon  oath,  that  not 
until  the  passing  of  these  iniquitous  enactments  were  the 
Directory  disposed  to  open  any  communication  with 
France. 

There  have  been  two  most  interesting  volumes  pub* 
lished  at  Washington,  and  pirated  in  London,  entitled 
♦*The  Diary  and  Life  of  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone."  It 
throws  out  into  bold  relief  the  salient  points  of  that 
period  of  Irish  history  which  lies  between  March,  '96, 
and  November,  '98;  and  in  all  sooth  we  would  strongly 
recommend  the  reader  to  see  it.  In  a  work  of  this  nature 
we  durst  not  even  epitomize  the  mass  of  interesting 
matter  which  Tone's  Diary  embodies. 

Most  Irishmen  are  cognizant  of  the  thousand  vexatious 
cantr^-tempB  which  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  form  into  con- 
nriracy  in  order  to  annihilate  the  French  expedition  to 
Ireland  in  1796.  Concerning  them  we  will  not  now 
enter  into  further  particulars  than  to  quote  a  passage  from 
Tone's  Diary  of  December  35th.  He  wrote  it  while  the 
remnant  of  the  French  fleet  lay  tossing  about  in  Bantry 
Bay: — 

'*  Certainly  we  hare  been  persecnted  bj  a  itnnge  fiitalitj,  from  the  very 
nigiht  of  onr  departure  to  this  hour.  We  have  loat  the  Commander-in-Chief 
(Hocbe) ;  of  Ibar  adminilw,  not  one  remainB ;  we  have  lost  one  ihip  of  tlM 
Hoe  that  we  know  of,  and  probably  many  others  of  which  we  know  nothing. 
We  have  now  been  six  days  in  Bantry  Bay,  within  500  yards  of  the  shoie, 
without  being  able  to  effectuate  a  landing ;  we  have  been  dispersed  four  timcM 
in  fiyor  days,  and  at  this  moment,  oat  of  forty-three  sail,  we  can  muster,  of 
all  sizes,  bat  foorteen.  There  only  wants  onr  falling  in  with  the  English  to 
eomplete  our  de8traction.'*t 

*  Thomas  Addis  Emmet 

t  At  the  very  moment  that  Tone  was  scribbUng  the  above  paimgrapfa.  Dr. 
Moylan,  R.  C.  Bishop  of  Cori^  was  penning  a  pastoral  letter  to  the  faithful  of 
his  diocese,  wherein  he  implored  of  them,  as  Christians,  on  no  account  to 
ftmtemise  with  tbe  Gallic  hivadera :— "  At  a  moment,*  observed  his  lordship, 
**of  such  general  alarm  and  oonstemation,  it  is  a  duty  I  owe  to  yon,  my 
beloved  il<^  to  neaU  to  your  minds  the  sacred  principles  of  loyalty,  alle- 
giance, and  good  ovder,  that  most  direct  your  conduct  on  such  an  awful 
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Had  those  unsubsidized  allies  of  England,  the  winds, 
permitted  Grouchy  to  effect  a  landing,  Cork  must  infal- 
libly have  fallen,  with  little  more  than  the  mere  sem- 
blance of  resistance.  It  is  a  striking  fact,  that  at  that 
very  juncture,  as  Mr.  Whitebread  declared,  stores  existed 
in  the  city  to  the  amoimt  of  a  million  and  a  half — ^the 
great  supply  for  the  British  navy  during  the  ensuing 
year.  Wnile  Tone  and  Grouchy  were  tossing  in  the 
bay,  3,000  regular  troops  could  with  difficulty  be  mus- 
tered to  oppose  a  hostile  landing. 

The  unaccountable  desertion  of  the  Irish  shore  by  Sir 
John  Borlasc  Warren  and  his  Agamemnons,  at  the  very 
period  that  their  presence  was  most  urgently  needed,  has 
oftentimes  elicited  bursts  of  loyal  indignation  and  astonish- 
ment. The  fact  of  an  English  admiral  leaving  Ireland  so 
long  exposed  to  the  mercy  of  this  formidable  enemy  must 
appear  little  short  of  madness.  The  secret  is  shortly  this. 
England,  though  long  cognizant  of  the  preparation  of  an 
armament  at  the  port  of  Brest,  remained  quite  in  the 
dark  as  to  whether  Ireland  or  Portugal  was  its  intended 
destination.  Several  thousand  copies  of  a  proclamation, 
addressed  to  the  Irish  people,  were,  by  command  of 
General  Hoche,  printed  at  Brest  for  general  distribution 
in  Ireland,  whenever  a  landing  should  be  effected.  One 
of  the  British  spies  heard  of  this  proceeding,  and  called 
at  the  printer's  for  a  copy.  Tone,  with  his  wonted  tact 
and  sagacity,  at  once  directed  the  compositor  to  have 
the  words  ^^Portugar  and  '''"Portuguese''  introduced 
whei-ever  ''^Ireland''  and  ^^ Irish"*  chanced  to  occur.  The 
idea  was  inimitable,  and  the  ingenious  substitution  read 
most  plausibly.  Supplied  with  a  copy  of  the  fictitious 
proclamation,  the  spy  posted  off  to  the  admiral  of  the 
British  fleet,  who  no  sooner  perused  it  than  he  declared 
no  time  was  to  be  lost,  ana  forthwith  started  with  all 
hands  for  Portugal,  where  he  calculated — to  use  a  most 

oocasioiL  Charged,  as  I  am,  by  that  blessed  Saviour  rwhose  birth  with 
grateful  hearts  we  this  day  solemnize)  with  the  care  of  3rDar  souls,  interested 
biyond  expression  in  your  trmporal  and  eternal  welfare,  it  is  incnrobent  on 
me  to  exhort  you  to  that  peaceable  demeanour  which  must  ever  mark  his  true 
and  faithful  disdiOes.'* 
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unnautical   metaphor — ^upon  receiving  the  French  ad- 
vance on  the  point  of  his  bayonet. 

From  the  quantity  of  snow  which  strewed  the  public 
thoroughfares,  it  was  a  matter  of  no  trifling  difficulty  to 
cstablisn  rapid  communication  between  Cork  and  Dublin. 
Owing  to  this  circumstance,  a  very  considerable  period 
elapsed  ere  the  news  reached  the  metropolis.  The  reader 
may  probably  inquire  why  communication  was  not  opened 
by  water.  The  turbulence  of  the  wind,  as  it  dashed  the 
vast  Atlantic  ))illows  with  deafening  roar  upon  the  beach, 
will,  we  think,  be  sufficient  answer  for  that  inquiry. 

The  earthquake  felt  throughout  Ireland  on  the  night 
of  the  10th  November,  1852,  was  not  more  unexpected 
and  unwelcome  than  the  arrival  of  the  French  squadron  in 
Bantry  Bay.  Every  Protestant  in  Ireland  at  once  grasped 
his  musket,  put  his  trust  in  God,  and  kept  his  powder 
dry.  The  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  denounced  the  expe- 
dition as  a  powerful  temptation  of  the  devil.  They  con- 
jured of  their  respective  flocks  not  to  allow  themselves  to 
be  seduced  from  their  allegiance,  and  threatened  them 
with  sacerdotal  displeasure  should  they  violate  it.  The 
people  obeyed,  and  not  only  refrained  from  co-operating 
with  Tone  and  Grouchy,  but  absolutely  aided  the  advance  of 
the  British  troops,  by  clearing  away  those  vast  impediments 
of  snow  which  rendered  transit  along  the  roads  almost 
impossible.  When  the  news  reached  Dublin,  the  greatest 
possible  delight  and  the  greatest  possible  consternation 
ran  electrically  through  the  various  phases  of  society. 
The  loyalists  were,  of  course,  awe-stricken — the  dis- 
affected elated.  Not  all  the  soporifics  in  the  Apothecaries' 
Hall  could  bring  one  twenty  minutes'  sleep  to  poor  Lord 
Camden  that  night,  or  any  of  his  voluminous  staff  of 
officials.  Never  before  dia  they  eat  their  Christmas 
pudding  with  a  mind  so  ill  at  ease.  Bells  rang,  drums 
ticat  to  arms,  and  the  distant  din  of  many  voices  rose  and 
fell  like  the  surging  of  a  mighty  ocean.  Men  that  never 
ailed  before  suddenly  found  themselves  afflicted  with 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  a  singular  disposition  to 
feverish  restlessnessi  Never  dreaming  of  the  insurmount^ 
able  impedimentfi  which  cast  themselves  gratuitously  in 
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the  wajr  of  Tone's  expeditdon,  they  only  thought  of  the 
tantalizing  obstacles  which  threatenea  to  oppose  their 
own  hostue  movement  towards  the  South.  Four  feet  of 
snow  lay  in  flakes  upon  the  ground,  and  so  potent  was 
the  cold  that  the  knees  of  several  Highland  soldiers 
became  lacerated  from  the  friction  of  their  own  kilts, 
which,  owing  to  the  great  firost  that  prevailed,  were 
stiffened  into  a  state  of  unusual  rigidity. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  encampment  on 
Loughlinstown  Hill.  Its  object  was  to  provide  against 
any  hostile  descent  on  Dublin  from  the  County  Wicklow, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  communication  between 
the  disaffected  citizens  and  the  wavering  militia.  The 
encampment  was  extensive,  and  of  course  no  easy  matter 
to  remove,  all  circumstances  considered,  to  the  seat  of 
danger  in  Munster.  So  ludicrously  unprepared  were  the 
GasUe  authorities  for  a  foreign  hostile  visit,  that  actually 
not  one  solitary  tenpenny  could  be  found  at  this  critical 
moment  within  the  four  oaken  waUs  of  the  military  chest. 
A  pleasing  dilemma  truly  I 

All  this  time  poor  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone  was  cursine 
his  stars,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  away,  ana 
earnestly  protesting  in  the  &ce  of  heaven  and  earth  that 
never  before  did  a  conspracy  of  cantre-temps  assail  an 
even  temper  with  greater  malignity  and  determination. 
Reader,  is  it  not  a  picture  of  human  life?  Little  he 
thought  of  the  numerous  impediments  which  flung  them- 
selves with  formidable  stubbornness  before  the  advance  of 
his  Anglican  enemy. 

The  greatest  alarm  prevailed.  Dublin  was  in  a  fer- 
ment. A  council  of  war  precipitately  assembled.  Hoary- 
headed  privy  councillors,  with  an  energy  that  appeared 
incompatible  with  their  years,  might  be  seen  rushing 
frantically  to  the  Castle,  and  there  putting  their  sapient 
heads  together,  in  order  to  decide  on  the  best  course  to  be 
pursued  at  the  present  conjuncture.  All  agreed  unani- 
mously, after  a  short  but  clamorous  consultation,  that  the 
dilemma  was  anything  but  agreeable,  and  that  Ireland 
stood  in  most  imminent  peril.  "As  the  army  must 
march  in  an  hour,"  said  they,  "  it  is  indispensable  that  we 
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obtain  the  wherewithal  forthwith.  Not  a  solitary  camac* 
remains  in  the  military  chest."  Names  were  mentioned 
as  parties  likely  to  adyance  sufficient  money  for  the  pur- 

Sse,  but  none  appeared  so  eligible  as  iNicholas  Lord 
oncurry.  A  deputation  accordingly  waited  upon  that 
nobleman,  to  request  that  he  would  oblige  His  Majesty's 
GoTemment  witn  a  loan  of  £45,000 — 3ie  sum  required 
to  break  up  the  camp,  and  draft  the  army  down  to  Bantry 
Bay.  His  lordship  receiyed  the  deputation  graciously, 
ana  unhesitatingly  drew  a  cheque  for  the  amount.  By 
the  time  the  principal  was  re^nded  to  Lord  Cloncurry, 
an  amoimt  of  interest  had  adhered  to  it  almost  equal  to 
one-eighth  of  the  original  sum  adyanced. 

It  was  immediately  after  making  the  aboye  pecuniary 
adyance  to  Ooyemment,  that  Nicmolas  Lord  Cloncurry 
entered  into  and  concluded  arrangements  with  Michael 
Aylmer,  Esq.,  for  the  purchase  of  the  castle  and  extensiye 
demesne  of  Lyons,  County  Kildare,  so  justly  and  widely 
celebrated  for  its  picturesque  and  natural  magnificence. 
The  sale  took  place  in  the  last  week  of  December,  1796, 
aa  appears  from  the  original  deed,  now  in  the  possession 
of  Michael  Valentine  Aylmer,  Esq.,  of  Baggot-street, 
Dublin,  the  representatiye  of  the  Aylmer  fSunily,  formerly 
seated  at  Lyons.  The  antiquity  of  this  sept  is  remark- 
able. Lodge  speaks  of  Radulph  and  WiUiam  Aylmer, 
as  resident  at  Lyons  so  far  back  as  the  year  1300.  **  The 
Aylmer  family,**  says  the  Abb^  M^Geoghegan,  in  his 
History  of  Ireland,  **  were  seated  at  Lyons,  in  the  County 
Kildare,  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
deduce  their  origin  from  A  timer,  E^l  of  Cornwall,  in 
the  reign  of  King  Ethelred."  The  parent  trunk,  esta- 
blished at  Lyons,  eaye  out,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seyen- 
teenth  centuries,  me  collateral  branches  of  the  Aylmers 
of  Donadea,  now  represented  by  Sir  Gerald  Aylmer, 
and  the  Aylmers  of  Balrath,  represented  by  Lord 
Aylmer. 

Mr.  Lawless,  meanwhile,  diyided  his  attentions  equally 
between  Dublin  and  London,  to  which  the  pursuit  of  his 

•  A  apedeBoHriOi  half^Mony,  weD  known  to  our  fiithen  and  gnndfathon. 
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forensic  studies  now  rendered  fineqnent  visits  necessary. 
His  heart,  however,  was  always  in  Ireland,  and  with  the 
organizers  of  the  national  movement.  He  corresponded 
regularly  with  them,  and  daily  devoured  those  newspapers 
that  dared,  in  spite  of  intimidation,  to  publish  Govern- 
ment atrocities,  and  speak  the  retributive  resolve  of 
Ireland.  Generous  pecuniary  aid  proved,  in  a  substantial 
manner,  liis  ardent  sympathy  wim  the  progress  of  the 
organization. 

We  have  already  mentioned  Mr.  John  Macnamara  as 
one  of  Lawless  3  associates  in  London.  This  gentleman 
mu^t  not  be  confounded  with  another  of  the  same  name, 
by  profession  a  conveyancer,  and  one  of  his  most  intimate 
frieutls.  Althouorh  an  Irishman  and  a  Papist,  he  was, 
sinirular  to  say,  habitually  patronized  bv  several  members 
ot  ilie  Gvkvernment,*  Ix^th  in  his  professional  capacity, 
and  in  iliat  of  **  gv>s?ip-a^ntr  or  news  correspondent. 
1 1  is  amusing  to  think  "that,  Irom  Lord  Cloncurry's 
nepliew.  Chief  Justice  Clonmel,  he  enjoveil  no  less  a 
saiarj-  ih:m  £-kH)  per  annum,  for  meni'ly  communicating 
to  his  lorviship  roguhirly  and  in  detail,  the  progressive 
n^Aiyh  of  pv>U:ical  events.  By  Lord  Cbncunnk'  he  was 
|i«aid  lor  services  of  a  shuilar  naturw  though  not  so  volu- 
minoas,  the  sum  of  £  UX^  a-voar.  Anotl.er  branch  of  his 
prvne:a>ion  was  tl»at  of  huul  sii:ent,  w}.:oh  he  filled  with 
muon  c:vdu  aiid  em elumeiu  under  Fwincis  Duke  of 
IkMiorvL  \  aientlue  Lawk^  as  ilie  son  of  one  of  his 
n^?jvv;evl  |vitiv^nis  nvvived  some  atiemion  t»m  Mr. 
Mivn^mai^     HL<  n^^uienw,  situated  near  Crovd.  n,  was 

!^;\?J  •''  '^  /-K^V^^r  ^'-^«^  ^^>^H^  v>t"the  bek  London 
.^Kviesy   m.c:u   uauy    be  s<vn   s«tevi   fv>uni   an  ample 
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dinner-table,  reoraling  on  the  good  things  which  no  one 
could  provide  in  better  style  or  in  more  luxurious  plenty 
than  this  salaried  newsmonger. 

"  Hospitality, 
No  formality, 
All  reality, 

There  yon  would  ever  aeeL** 

We  are  assured  by  Lord  Cloncurry  in  his  "  Personal 
Recollections,"  that  it  was  no  unusual  event  for  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  drop  in  uninvited  to  these  re-unions, 
as  well  as  men  of  the  highest  position  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.  To  think  of  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic,  with 
the  chains  of  slavery  still  clanking  to  his  heels,  enter- 
taining, in  those  penal  days,  not  only  the  Royal  Heir 
Apparent,  but  the  Lords  and  Commoners  of  Parliament, 
is  a  phenomenon  that  will  not  fail  to  amaze  some  readers. 

One  Sunday  night,  on  his  return  home  from  Croydon, 
an  incident  occurred  to  which  it  may  be  well  to  give  a 
passing  reference.  Lord  and  Lady  William  Russell 
were  amongst  Macnamara's  guests,  on  the  day  we  speak 
of,  but  took  their  departure  some  twenty  minutes  sooner 
than  the  rest  of  the  company.  Ere  the  metropolis 
could  be  reached,  it  was  necessary  to  brave  Blackheath, 
with  its  formidable  band  of  foot-pad  captains.  Lawless 
arrived  on  the  Common  most  opportunely.  He  came  up 
in  time  to  rescue  from  peril  the  noble  lord  and  his  lady, 
who,  after  a  feeble  resistance,  were  about  to  submit  them- 
selves meekly  to  a  digital  examination  at  the  hands  of 
the  Turpins.  Hearing  the  noise  of  approaching  footsteps, 
which  uieir  guilty  consciences  at  once  converted  into  tne 
tramp  of  a  patrol,  the  robbers  took  precipitately  to  their 
heels,  leaving  Lord  and  Lady  Russell,  with  the  conco- 
mitant booty,  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  field.  We 
believe  it  was  this  nobleman,  who,  many  years  after,  died 
by  the  hands  of  Courvoisier,  his  favourite  valet. 

One  of  the  most  noted  acquaintances  whom  Mr. 
Lawless  formed,  during  the  period  of  his  residence  in 
London,  was  John  Home  Tooke.  Their  subsequent 
intimacy,  strange  to  say,  sprung  from  a  quarrel.     Mr. 
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Lawless  having  consented  to  act  as  president  at  one  of  the 
political  dinners  of  the  day,  Tooke,  in  a  sadden  burst  of 
chaiacteristic  petulance — possibly  through  jealouflj  at  not 
having  been  himself  invited  to  preside — proceeded  to 
discharge  at  him  a  series  of  caustic  observations,  which 
soon  provoked  from  the  honourable  president  a  retaliative 
shower  of  the  bitterest  sarcasm.  Words  grew  high,  and 
unpleasant  consequences  had  begun  to  be  apprehended^ 
when  all  of  a  sudden  the  di^utants  hoistM  the  white 
flag,  and  proceeded  right  corcually  to  shake  each  other]s 
hand.  Ever  afterwaros  the  veteran  and  youthful  poli- 
tician remained  linked  together  by  the  strongest  ties  of 
good-fellowship  and  affection. 

Mr.  Tooke,  like  Sheridan,  possessed  a  most  amiable 
penchant  for  giving  pleasant  little  dinner  parties  in  his 
villa  on  Wirableton  Common.  Here  Valentine  Lawless 
was  a  frequent  and  a  welcome  guest.  The  vivid  flashes 
of  Curran's  wit,  the  sparkling  anecdotes  and  mots  of 
Perry,*  and  the  eloquent  bursts  of  republican  sentiment 
from  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  contributed  in  no  small  degree 
to  enliven  these  reunions.! 

John  Reeves !  no,  we  must  not  forget  you,  honest  Johu« 
Though  always  mistaken,  occasionally  imreasonable,  and 
as  stubborn  as  a  mule,  yet  your  heart  was  in  tiie  right 
place  ethically  and  anatomically,  and  that  we  know  of  a 
certainty,  John.  Tears  i^o  you  died;  years  ago  your 
flesh  amalgamated  with  £e  churchyard  clay,  and,  like 
every  other  bit  of  mortal  flesh,  was  soon  forgotten  amid 
the  daily  growth  of  new — ^but  not  the  less  incorruptible 
on  that  account — himian  substance.  But  while  ultra- 
Toryism  exists,  surely  your  name  deserves  to  live.  With- 
out the  aid  of  you  and  Arthur  Toung,  it  would  most  pro- 
bably have  tumbled  into  fragments  in  1795.  By  the 
labours  of  your  mind,  and  the  unceasing  activity  of  your 
pens,  you  succeeded  in  propping  the  tottering  party.  It 
lived,  and  you  died. 

The  pobtical  opinions  of  John  Reeves  were,  to  say  tiie 

*  Editor  of  the  Mommg  CkromeU. 

t  S«e  *»P«noiua  RMoUectiuos  of  Lord  Clonevny.** 
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least  of  them,  peculiar.  In  his  celebrated  pamphlet  on 
the  Oovemment  of  England,  he  advanced  the  rather 
startling  doctrine  that  it  (the  Government)  was  purelj 
monaichical,  and  could  continue  in  all  its  functions,  to 
the  end  of  time,  without  the  existence  of  either  Lords  or 
Commons.  Both,  he  declared,  derived  their  authority 
fixun  the  King.  He  compared  the  Government  to  '*  a 
ffoodly  tree,''  whose  stem  was  the  Sovereign,  and  its 
branches  the  Parliament.  The  latter  might,  he  said,  be 
lopped  off  without  injury  to  the  tree. 

For  his  sentiments  on  this  subject  the  Whigs  had  him 
prosecuted,  but  not  to  conviction.  Acquittal  stimulated 
the  Tory  to  additional  exertion. 

We  will  soon  be  approaching  a  period  of  Lawless's 
career,  with  which  Mr.  Keeves  is  mextricably  interwoven. 
Most  welcome  is  his  name  to  a  comer  ol  this  work,  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  was  the  friend  of  Clon- 
curry. 

Mr.  Lawless,  as  has  been  already  seen,  was  a  writer 
of  no  ordinary  vigour  and  ability.  It  is  therefore  not 
surprising  that  his  pen  should  have  contributed  as  ex- 
tensively to  the  columns  of  the  Press  newspaper  (the 
accredited  organ  of  Irish  inde{>endence^  as  did  his  purse 
to  its  funds,  and  that  by  so  doing  he  orew  upon  himself 
the  suspicions  of  a  watchful  Government.  His  name 
having  been  eagerly  seized  upon  by  the  subsidized  spies 
of  the  Castle  as  an  miportant  element  in  the  manufacture 
of  one  of  those  remunerative  conspiracies  which  their  fer^ 
tile  minds  were  so  aufait  at  concocting,  it  soon  became 
a  familiar  word  throughout  the  Secret  Committee,  and  to 
no  small  extent  stimulated  the  dreams  of  ambition  which 
excited  and  enraptured  the  '*  Battalion  of  Testimony." 

Valentine,  when  in  Ireland,  passed  his  time  almost  ex- 
clusively in  the  society  of  the  popular  leaders — a  circum- 
stance that  occasioned  Lord  Cloncurry  much  umbrage 
and  uneasiness.  Many  a  time  the  old  gentleman  warned 
him  to  desist,  and  many  a  time  his  advice  was  disregarded. 
By  degrees  Lord  Nicholas  waxed  more  and  more  wrathful, 
and  at  length  vowed,  in  a  paroxysm  of  ra^e,  that  in  the 
event  of  his  son^s  persisting  inthelmeof  conductobjected  to, 
he  wotdd  disinherit  him  as  sure  as  his  name  was  Valentine. 
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These  menaces,  however,  alarming  though  they  were, 
appear  to  have  been  attended  with  but  partial  effect.  If 
his  connexion  with  the  Union  for  a  moment  relaxed,  it 
was  only  again  to  grasp  it  with  a  strong  reaction  of  love 
and  determination.  Never  was  he  more  thoroughly 
happy  than  when  conferring  on  the  state  of  Ireland  with 
O'Connor,  Sampson,  Fitzgerald,  Addis  Enamet,  Bond,  or 
M*Nevin.  With  each  of  these  single-minded  men  he 
remained  on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy,  until  "  circum- 
stances, over  which  he  had  no  controul,"  as  apologists  love 
to  say,  put  it  completely  beyond  his  power  to  continue 
it.  Lawless  also  knew  poor  Robert  Emmet  intimately, 
and  little  thought,  as  he  gazed  upon  the  enthusiastic 
countenance  of  tlie  schoolboy,  that  six  years  more  would 
find  him  organizing  an  insurrection,  and  as  a  penalty, 
pillowing  his  head  on  the  block  of  the  executioner.  With 
the  somewhat  more  cautious  patriots  of  the  day — Grattan, 
Ponsonby,  Curran,  and  Plunket — Mr.  Lawless  was  also 
familiarly  acquainted. 

Can  a  more  mercenary  Government  be  conceived, 
reader,  than  that  which,  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  sat  legislating  for  Ireland  in  Dublin  Castle? 
After  the  failure  of  Hoche's  expedition  to  Bantry  Bay, 
Lord  Edward  Fltzgei-ald,  and  some  other  influential 
leaders  of  the  organization,  resolving  to  give  their  rulers 
one  more  chance  of  cicatrizing  the  wounds  they  had  so 
deliberately  opened,  made  formal  proposal  to  his  Majesty's 
ministers  that  if,  in  the  event  of  their  conceding  even  a 
modifieil  reform,  no  exertions  would  be  spared,  on  the 
part  of  the  leaders,  iu  endeavouring  to  reclaim  the  alle- 
giance of  the  people.  As  a  deep-laid  scheme,  however, 
was  already  concerteil  for  the  forcible  effectuation  of  the 
Legislative  Union,  this  proposal  met  with  nothing  but  in- 
solent contempt.  Can  aught  be  conceived,  we  say,  more 
atxociouslv  deliberate  than  calmly  looking  forward, 
through  the  mists  of  years,  to  the  extirpation,  by  fire  and 
sword,  of  fifty  thousand*  people,  and  all  to  accomplish  a 
disreputable  purpose? 

•  TU  niuabw  of  people  aboglitereii  aceiNNiutt  to  duo  oSknl  c«kiilatiaB. 
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Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Directory,  and  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  Irish 
bar,  was  interrogated  rigidly  by  the  Secret  Committee, 
in  1798.  There  were  few  voices  more  influential  in  the 
national  councils  than  that  of  Thomas  Addis  Emmet. 
Humane,  disinterested,  warm-hearted,  zealous,  he  glided 
through  the  meetings  of  the  Irish  Union,  remonstrating 
with  some,  suggestmg  to  others,  and  advising  all.  In 
the  course  of  his  examination,  he  observed,  parenthe- 
tically, in  reference  to  some  question  from  Lord  Clare, 
"  Will  you  permit  me  to  add,  upon  my  oath,  that  it  was 
my  intention  to  have  proposed  to  the  Executive,  and 
I  am  sure  it  would  nave  been  carried,  had  there 
exidted  any  reasonable  hope  of  reform,  to  send  a  mes- 
senger to  Prance,  who  would  apprise  the  Council  of  the 
diflference  between  the  people  and  the  Government 
having  been  adjusted,  and  not  to  attempt  a  second  in- 
vasion." England,  however,  had  a  deeper  game  to  play 
than  the  bloodless  suppression  of  Irish  ditaffection.  It 
"  knew  a  trick  worth  two  of  that,"  and  therefore  resumed 
the  work  of  torture  with  redoubled  vigour. 

The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  suddenly  declared  sus- 
pended, and  martial  law  became  more  general  in  its 
operation.  As  a  necessary  result  of  the  former  measure, 
thousands  of  men,  wholly  innocent  of  all  treasonable 
intents  and  practices,  suddenly  found  themselves  loaded 
with  fetters,  and  thrust  into  prison  in  common  with 
the  guilty.  Those  whom  it  was  found  impossible  to 
"convict  by  the  ordinary  course  of  law,"*  were  trans- 
ported, without  even  the  mockery  of  a  drum-head  trial, 
and  consigned,  with  ruthless  barbarity,  to  the  hulks. 

**  The  work  of  repression,*'  observes  an  £ngli!<h  writer,t  ''*'  ^as  now  carried 
on  bj  the  military  with  great  violence.  The  srildiers  exceeded  their  duty  to 
a  shameful  extent,  plondcring  and  demolishing  the  homcH  of  rcsix  ctable  and 
loyal  people,  ill-treating  women  and  children,  and  sometimes  putting  them 
to  death  in  a  spirit  of  wanton  and  savage  cruelty.  Persons  onarraigned  were 
afrested  and  sent  on  board  tenders,  others  were  flogged  and  tortured  to  extort 

•  In  the  "Caatlereagh  Correspondence"  appear  various  clever  expedients 
lor  punishing  '*  offmden  who  cannot  be  convicted  by  the  ordmary  couree  of 
law."*    See  voL  L  p.  168,  &c,  &c. 

t  CattelTs  Histoiy  of  Ireland,  vol  iii  p.  85. 
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oonfaBflioDs;  men  were  mutilated,  women  yiolated,  and  whole  Tillages  and 
populous  districts  were  desolated  with  impunity.  A  regiment  of  cavaliy, 
called  the  Ancient  Britons,  imder  the  command  of  Sir  Watkius  William 
Wjmne,*  particulariy  distinguished  themsdyes  in  the  work  of  destruction,  in 
which  they  rioted  like  incarnate  fiends.** 

"Mr.  Pitt,"*  says  Sir  Jonah  Harrington,  "counted  on  the  expertneas 
of  the  Irish  Govemment  to  effect  a  premature  explosion.  Free  quarters 
were  now  ordered,  to  irritate  the  Irish  popuktion.  *  *  *  It  rendered 
officers  and  soldiers  despotic  masters  of  the  peasantry,  their  bouses,  food, 
property,  and  occasionally  th^ /amiUesJ* 

On  Feb.  17,  1797,  the  question  of  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation was,  for  the  last  time,  brought  before  the  Irish 
Parliament  by  Grattan,  who,  in  a  speech  of  more  than 
ordinary  power,  moved  that  the  admissibility  of  Catholics 
to  seats  in  Parliament  was  consistent  with  the  safety  of 
the  Crown,  and  the  connexion  of  Great  Britain  with 
Ireland.  Ponsonby,  Langrishe,  Knox,  and  others,  se- 
conded his  exertions ;  but  Dr.  Dui^enan,  as  Plowden  has 
it,  "  launched  into  a  diffuse  and  infuriated  philippic 
against  Popery,  and  abused  all  his  Catholic  countrymen 
collectively."  A  division  took  place,  when  Grattan's 
motion  was  found  to  be  negatived  by  a  large  majority. 

A  speech  of  Lord  Moira's  in  the  British  House  of 
Peers,  on  the  21st  March,  occupied  much  attention: 
"  It  became  the  more  interesting,"  observes  Plowden,t 
"  as  that  noble  lord  was  known  recently  to  have  come 
firom  Ireland ;  so  that  his  judgment  could  not  be  misled, 
from  seeing  the  real  state  of  that  kingdom,  nor  his  can- 
dour and  loyalty  be  suspected  of  misrepresenting  it." 
He  drew  a  vivid  picture  of  the  coercion  and  cruelty 
practised  by  the  Anglo-Irish  Government  on  the  people 

•  Mr.  Wright,  an  Englishman,  in  his  "  History  of  IreUnd,**  p.  688, 
relates  the  foUowing  interesting  trait  in  the  Ancient  Briton  character: — 
**  Information  having  been  lodged  that  a  house  near  Newiy  contained  con- 
cealed arms,  a  party  of  the  Ancient  Britons  was  sent  to  it,  and  found  the 
information  to  be  false :  yet  they  set  fire  to  the  house.  It  was  the  first  mili- 
tary conflagration  in  that  part  of  the  cotmtry,  and  the  peasantry,  supposing 
that  the  fire  vras  accidental,  assembled  from  all  sides  for  the  purpoee  of 
extinguishing  the  flames.  As  they  came  up  in  different  directions,  they  were 
ftttiirki?^  ii-n^  eui  d-nvu  by  the  soldiers,  and  thirty  of  them  were  kiDed, 
iDcliLitinii;  jji  w<itiitin  iiinl  two  children.  An  old  man  of  serenty  fled  from  the 
fllau^htrr  ;  Lui  hv  wm  pursued,  and  when  overtaken,  at  a  distance  from  the 
9iX'D«  iif  Qiitnit^e,  lii^i  licad  was  deliberately  cut  off  with  a  blow  of  a  sabre, 
wliilif  Uif  wiii  oil  hh  kut^iA  imploring  mercy." 

t  Pftg«  m2. 
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of  Ireland,  and  concluded  a  most  affecting  oration  with  a 
motion  based  upon  the  grounds  that  no  possible  good 
could  arise  from  the  j^rosecution  of  the  present  system. 
It  was  by  temper,  equity,  and  mod  faith,  that  the  dis- 
tractions of  Ireland  were  to  be  appeased,  and  their 
affections  conciliated.  The  motion  was  negatived  by  a 
majority  of  seventy-two. 

Charles  J.  Fox,*  a  few  days  later,  headed  the  forlorn 
hope  in  the  Commons.  "About  nine  years  ago,"  he 
proceeded,  "  a  regular  system  was  devised  for  enslaving 
Ireland.  A  person  of  high  consideration  was  known  to 
say  that  £500,000  had  been  expended  to  quell  an  oppo- 
sition, and  that  as  much  more  must  be  expended  in  order 
to  bring  the   Legislature  to   a  proper  temper.     This 

rmatic  plan  of  corruption  was  followed  up  by  a  suit- 
system  of  coercion."  Mr.  Fox  concluded  a  long 
speech  with  an  enumeration  of  Ireland's  grievances,  and 
a  denunciation  of  England's  favourite  policy .f  In  the 
course  of  this  debate,  it  was  alleged  by  Colonel  Ful- 
lerton  that  General  Hoche  would  surely  find,  in  Ulster 
alone,  50,000  United  Irishmen,  armed  to  the  teeth,  and 
busily  employed  in  secret  discipline,  in  order  to  qualify 
themselves  for  reinforcing  the  French  army  of  invasion. 

On  the  3rd  March,  Mr.  Secretary  Pelham  addressed  a 
long-winded  document  to  General  Lake — ^the  notorious 
butcher  of  '98— -declaring  that  some  stringent  measures, 
in  addition  to  those  already  employed  for  preserving  the 
public  peace,  were  become  imperative.  A  long  series  of 
coercive  mandates  followed,  by  order  of  his  Excellency. 
All  meetings  from  that  date  were  strictly  prohibitea; 

*  Fox  moy«d  on  this  occ&rioii  Uiat  the  King  be  petitioned  to  tAke  into 
hit  njal  oonndention  the  disturbed  8t«te  of  Ireland,  and  to  adopt  radi 
healing  meawires  as  might  appear  to  his  wisdom  best  calculated  to  restore 
tianqoillity.  One  of  Lawless*8  most  valued  fHenda,  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett,  seconded  the  motion,  but  the  result  was  as  unsatisfactory  as  in 
that  in  the  Lnds.  Mr.  Pitt,  and  his  strong  party,  buried  220  against 
S4. 

t  As  soon  as  the  London  morning  papers,  which  contained  a  report  of 
these  proceedings)  fell  under  the  observation  of  that  violent  champion  of  the 
English  interest,  Dr.  Duigenan,  he  repaired  to  College-green,  and,  with 
diaiacterbtic  ruffianism,  pronounced  Mr.  Fox's  allegations  to  be  "  lying  and 
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armed  or  unarmed  assemblages,  both  were  equally  trea- 
sonable in  the  estimation  of  Lord  Camden.  Thenceforth 
General  Lake  became  empowered  to  take  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  into  his  own  guileless  hands. 

A  proclamation  forthwith  appeared,  from  the  pen  of 
that  generalissimo,  stigmatising  the  national  Union  as  an 
organized  system  of  murder  and  robbery,  and  placmg 
every  district  over  which  he  exercised  the  slightest  au- 
thority under  the  operation  of  martial  law.  All  arms, 
in  the  possession  ol  parties  not  serving  in  a  military 
capacity,  he  commanded  should  be  surrendered  up;  and 
in  conclusion,  declared  that,  for  the  encouragement  of 
such  as  chanced  to  be  cognizant  of  the  concealment  of 
arms,  and  were  willing  to  approve,  he  would  engage 
to  remunerate  handsomely,  and  observe  inviolable  se- 
crecy. 

Lake's  proclamation  was  promptly  answered  by  a 
popular  manifesto,  addressed  by  the  men  of  Ulster  to 
their  united  brethren  throughout  Ireland : — 

"Irinhmen,"  it  began,  "our  best  citizens  are  entombed  in  bastiles,  or 
Iiorried  on  board  tenders — onr  wives  and  our  children  are  become  the  daily 
victims  of  a  licentious  foreign  soldiery  I  Ulster— one  of  your  fairest  pro- 
vinces, containing  one-third  of  the  population  of  the  land — Ulster,  hitherto 
the  pride  and  strength  of  Ireland,  is  proclaimed  and  put  under  the  ban  of 
martial  law !  The  Government  of  the  country  has  sentenced  us  to  military 
execution  without  trial,  and  the  Legislature  has  sanctioned  this  illegal  act 
without  inquiry. 

"We  are  united  in  an  organized  system — not  to  promote  murder, 
but  peace — not  to  destroy  persons  and  property,  but  to  save  both  from 
destruction.  Lastly,  beloved  countrymen,  we  are  most  solemnly  pledged  to 
co-operate  with  you  in  every  temperate  and  rational  measure  for  obtaining 
the  freedom  of  our  country,  by  a  full  and  adequate  representation  of  all  the 
people  uf  Ireland,  without  regard  to  religious  distinctions.  These  are  the 
crimes  of  Ulster — they  are  the  common  crimes  of  Ireland.  ♦  *  •  Our  inten- 
tions have  been,  and  still  are,  to  obtain  the  great  objects  of  our  pursuit,  through 
the  means  of  calm  discusaion  and  tlieir  own  unquestionable  justice.  The  com- 
mon enemy  knows  that  these  are  the  most  powcrfid  and  irresistible  weapons.  It 
is  therefore  that  they  have  practised  on  us  a  system  of  reiterated  aggression, 
unparalleled  in  the  liistory  of  civilized  nations,  for  the  purpose  of  goading  us 
into  insurrection,  or  driving  us  to  despair.*^ 

Ou  tlie  10th  May,  Lord  Castlercagh,  while  recom- 
mendrng  further  severe  enactments  for  the  complete  sup- 
ppMiotl  of  disiLffectioD,  proposed  to  an  overflowing  House 
thttl  to  addncas  be  presented  to  the  Throne,  thanking  his 
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gracious  Majesty  for  the  measures  which  had  been  already 
taken  for  restonng  the  due  observance  of  the  laws.  In 
a  speech  of  Demosthenic  vigour,  it  was  clearly  proved  by 
Henry  Grattan  that  their  system  of  coercion  only  stimu- 
lated the  growth  of  treason  throughout  Ireland. 

Military  government,  in  all  its  fearful  rigour,  was  now 
long  established  in  the  northern  districts.  Outrages  of 
the  most  barbarous  nature — t)utrage8  which  we  hesitate 
to  name — ^were  inflicted  with  brutal  deliberation  on  the 
people.  Every  shade  of  hope  for  future  amelioration 
expired  within  their  breasts.  Murder — ^real,  cold-blooded 
murder — ^was  perpetrated  before  them,  around  them. 
Women  young,  women  old — wives,  sisters,  mothers- 
babes  who  scarcely  knew  what  passed,  were  not  ex- 
empted from  the  torture,  and  in  some,  alas!  in  many 
instances,  glided  into  death  beneath  the  reeking  knife  of 
the  licensed  assassin. 

The  only  newspaper,  previous  to  the  Press,  which  ven- 
tured to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  governmental 
atrocities  committed,  was  the  Nortlierfi  Star.  An  enemy 
of  this  kind  was  extremely  troublesome,  and  the  Camden 
Administration  came  to  the  conclusion  of  crushing  it 
accordingly.  The  proprietors  having  been,  under  the 
Habeas  Uorpus  Suspension  Act,  consigned  to  dungeons, 
a  detachment  of  military  proceeded  to  the  printing-office, 
and  utterly  demolished  every  portion  of  it.  As  the 
commanding  officer  "  looked  again,  and  looked  exulting 
at  the  ruin  he  had  made,"  he  is  reported  by  Mr.  Plowden 
to  have  said: — "  We  may  now  oo  as  we  please,  for  as 
the  Star  has  ceased  to  twmkle,  no  other  paper  dares  to 
publish  any  act  we  do."  This  act  of  barbarity  is  believed 
to  have  been  provoked  by  the  editor  revising  to  insert  an 
article  at  the  request  of  the  Government.* 

The  judicial  assassination  of  William  Orr,  at  the  Car- 

*  The  outrages  commuted  apon  property  in  Belfast  baffle  all  description. 
Amongst  the  most  flagrant  was  the  attack  upon  the  house  of  Cunningham 
Gr«g8:,  Esq.,  which  Plowden  and  other  impartial  historians  aver,  was  without 
the  slightest  pretext  or  provocation.  Every  article  within  its  walls  fell  a 
victim  to  the  rapacity  of  the  King's  troops.  To  deny,  however,  that  the 
populace,  in  some  instances,  retaliated  by  the  perpetration  of  outrage  and 
wanton  cruelty,  would  be  most  preposterous  and  unfair. 
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rickfergns  Assizes,  In  August,  1797,  has,  by  establishing 
a  dangerous  precedent,  dropped  a  blot  of  indelible  black- 
ness on  the  annals  of  British  and  Irish  adjudication. 
Amongst  the  many  new  laws  that  came  into  force  about 
the  period  of  this  event,  was  one  which  rendered  it 
felonious  to  administer  the  United  Irish  oath.  The  first 
victim  that  suffered  beneath  the  operation  of  this  Statute 
was  Mr.  William  Orr,  aif  industrious  &rmer  of  worth 
and  respectability.  The  only  witness  against  him  was  a 
soldier  named  Whately,  who  solemnly  swore  in  the 
presence  of  his  Maker,  that  an  illegal  oath  had  been  deli- 
berately administered  to  him  by  Orr,  a  short  time 
previous  to  the  pending  investigation. 

The  trial  excited  an  unusual  amount  of  interest  A 
vast  deal  hung  upon  the  decision  of  the  jury,  and  many 
an  anxious  countenance  appeared  in  court  tnat  day.  A 
general  impression  seemea  to  get  abroad  that  the  prose- 
tion  of  Orr  was  an  experiment  of  strength  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  against  the  people.  Some  of  the  best 
counsel  were  accordingly  retained  for  Orr,  and  great 
hopes  were  entertained  that  the  State  prosecution  would 
fall,  innocuous,  to  the  ground.  These  hopes,  however, 
were  doomed  to  be  disappointed,  and  men  beheld  the 
well-packed  jury  retire  from  the  scene,  with  something 
of  an  ominous  expression  in  their  countenances.  The 
doors  of  the  jury-room  having  been  locked,  its  inmates 
were  left  to  consider  their  verdict.  Whately*s  evidence, 
notwithstanding  the  solemnity  of  his  asseverations,  ap- 
peared to  many  as  extremely  questionable,  but  few  had  the 
courage  to  give  expression  to  their  misgivings.  Com- 
mittal for  contempt  of  Court  was  of  much  more  common 
occurrence  in  those  days  than  in  the  present. 

The  Court  was  up  betimes  next  morning.  At  six 
(/clock,  at  the  mafi;ic  touch  of  the  tipstaff,  the  bolts  of  the 
jury-room  rccedea  from  their  sockets,  and  twelve  legal 
murderers  swaggered  into  the  box.  "  How  say  ye, 
gentlemen — guilty,  or  not  guilty?'*  The  answer  was  in 
tne  affirmative,  accompanied  by  a  recommendation  to 
mercy. 

On  the  subsequent  morning,  Orr  was  brought  up  to 
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receive  the  sentence  of  the  Court.  As  this  was  about  to 
be  pronounced,  one  of  his  counsel  (Mr.  Sampson,  of 
Loughlinstown  memory,)  started  up,  and  declared  that  a 
matter  had  just  come  to  his  knowledge  in  connexion  with 
the  verdict  that  could  not  fail  to  place  his  client  in  a 
very  favourable  position.  Sampson  then  produced  a  pair 
of  affidavits,  signed  by  two  of  the  most  upright  of  the 
jurors,  protesting  that  during  the  night  of  their  captivity 
in  the  juiy-room,  spirituous  liquors  had  been  supplied  to 
them,  and  that  at  the  period  of  '^  the  finding,**  several  of 
the  twelve  were  intoxicated  to  a  most  scandalous  extent. 
A  few  other  jurors  who  disliked  the  formality  of  an 
affidavit,  made  admissions  to  the  same  effect.  One,  even 
went  further,  and  declared  that  a  prosecution  for  treason 
was  threatened  to  be  commenced  against  him,  if  he  did 
not  concur  in  a  verdict  of  guilty.  "  At  length,"  said  his 
advocate,  "  worn  out  by  fatigue,  overcome  by  drink,  and 
subdued  by  menaces,  he  did,  contrary  to  his  judgment,  con- 
cur in  that  verdict.  This,  for  the  time,  proved  a  terrible 
shock  to  the  Crown,  but,  with  characteristic  fortitude, 
they  contrived  to  bear  up  against  it.  Judge  Chamberlain, 
true  to  his  post,  interrupted  the  counsel  in  his  impassioned 
appeal,  declared  that  such  a  statement  ought  not  to  be 
permitted — ^that  it  was  evidently  calculated  to  throw  dis- 
credit on  the  verdict,  and  therefore  could  not  be  the 
foundation  of  any  motion  to  the  Court.  The  defence 
thus  overruled,  fell  to  the  ground,  and  Orr  was  re- 
manded. 

A  painful  duty  devolved  on  Barry  Yelverton,  Lord 
Avonmore,  on  tne  30th  August,  1797.  It  was  to  pro- 
nounce sentence  of  death  and  execution  on  William  Orr, 
whom  the  British  Government,  for  reasons  of  their  own, 
were  resolved  to  immolate.  During  the  enunciation,  his 
Iordship*s  voice  was  heard  to  falter,  and  finally  to  become 
barely  audible.  It  did  not  require  any  great  physiog- 
nomical discernment  to  perceive  that  a  mighty  tumult 
was  raging  within  his  breast.  His  lordship  was  pro- 
nouncing an  iniquitous  judgment,  and  he  knew  it  in  his 
heart.  With  an  effort,  however,  he  contrived  to  finish 
it,  but  had  no  sooner  done  so,  than  the  smouldering 
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volcano  burst  with  a  thunder  of  sympathy,  and  the  frame 
of  the  old  justice  vibrated  beneath  tne  shock.  The 
workings  of  his  internal  system  triumphantly  achieved 
the  mastery.  As  genuine  tears  as  ever  sprang  from 
anguish  rushed  hurriedly  adown  his  cheeks;  and  with 
mute  astonishment  men  beheld  Lord  Yelverton  sob  upon 
the  bench. 

The  firm  demeanour  of  the  prisoner,  and  the  unwonted 
sensibility  of  the  judge,  produced  a  singular  sensation 
in  court.  A  cold  thrill  of  horror  ran  through  every 
heart.  Some  of  the  least  stoical  of  the  jurymen  under- 
took to  plead  their  victim's  cause,  and  others,  less  honour- 
able and  humane,  slunk  criminally  fi:om  the  scene. 

The  denouement  of  the  tragedy  lias  yet  to  eome.  The 
man  who,  for  some  paltry  promotion,  and  still  more  petty 
lucre,  undertook  to  swear  away  the  life  of  William  Orr, 
became  suddenly  oppressed  beneath  the  weight  of  his 
crime,  and,  flinging  himself  on  his  knees  before  a  magis^ 
trate,  acknowledged  with  shame  and  humiliation  that  the 
entire  amount  of  his  testimony  against  Orr  was  false. 
Thunderstruck,  the  magistrate  listened  to  his  tale.  He 
put  Whately  upon  his  oath,  and  in  the  presence  of  God 
made  him  confirm  the  truth  of  this  startling  announcement. 

Petitions  from  every  quarter  of  the  land  poured  into 
the  viceregal  chamber.  Facts  were  put  in  their  strongest 
light,  and  language  the  most  supplicatory  was  employed 
to  back  them.  The  admissions  of  the  witness — the  evi- 
dence of  the  jury — what  power  on  earth  could  refuse  the 
prisoner  mercy  ?  All  to  no  effect,  however.  The  law, 
irregular  as  was  the  route,  should  take  its  course.  A 
respite — a  wretched,  miserable  respite^ — was  grudgingly 
conceded,  and  on  its  expiration  another;  but  nothing 
further.  The  hopes  of  his  family,  which  had  just  beguix 
to  blossom,  withered,  and  drooped,  never  again  to  nse. 
Quick  beat  the  pulse  of  an  ardent  people  as  the  arrow  of 
despair  rushed  madly  through  their  hearts. 

A  week  or  two  of  torturing  suspense  rolled  over  the 
patient  head  of  the  hapless  legal  victim.  While  hia 
friends  were  praying  the  British  V  iceroy  that  the  holiest 
prerogative  of  the  Crown  might  be  extended  to  him,  Ory 
yrBs  employed  in  making  his  peace  with  Heaven.     Hq 
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did  not  deign  to  supplicate  with  "  lying  lip''  for  mercy, 
but  silently  communing  with  the  great  Omnipotent, 
prepared  his  spirit  for  a  plunge  into  mortality,  and  a 
resurrection  to  eternal  life. 

The  uplifted  arm  of  the  executioner,  now  stayed  in  its 
downward  course  for  several  days,  gradually  began  to  tire, 
and  at  length  an  early  day  was  fixed  upon  for  the  judicial 
assassination.  Hearts  beat  quick  as  the  day  approached,  and 
the  good  old  town  of  Carrickfergus  mourned  for  her  son. 

Lord  Camden  having  been  earnestly  memorialized  that 
his  clemency  should  be  extended  towards  William  Orr, 
he  directed  Secretary  Cooke  to  communicate  to  the 
anxious  friends  and  relatives,  that  patent  but  consolatory 
forensic  phrase — ^that  threadbare  cant  in  British  courts  of 
judicature—"  the  law  must  take  its  course."  It  accord- 
ingly did  take  its  course,  and  on  the  14th  of  October, 
1797,  this  hapless  victim  to  governmental  caprice  was 
launched  into  eternity.* 

Oh,  England,  England,  where  be  your  vaunted  equity  ! 
You  tell  us  it  exists,  but,  alas !  we  see  it  not.  Whenever 
you  hear  allusion  made  to  the  memory  of  Orr,  reflect  with 
shame  and  humiliation  on  that  celebrated  axiom,  so  long 
the  boast  of  your  immaculate  lawpvers,  that  it  were 
better  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  guilty  persons  es- 
caped than  that  one  innocent  man  shouldsuffer.  "  Never," 
exclaimed  Orr,  after  reading  his  dying  declaration,  **  was 
I  a  traitor  to  ray  King.     I  die  innocent — a  persecuted 

•  The  Pr0«$  newspaper  (No.  9)  says: — **The  inhabitants  of  Carrick- 
fergiu,  man,  woman,  and  child,  quit  the  town  ttu8  day,  rather  than  be  present 
at  tlie  execatbn  of  their  hapless  coontryinan,  Mr.  Orr.  Some  removed  Ui 
the  distance  of  many  miles ;  scarce  a  sentence  was  interchan^  during  the 
day,  and  every  face  presented  a  picture  of  the  deepest  melancholy,  horror, 
and  indipiataon.  The  military  who  attended  the  execution  consisted  of 
sereral  thousands,  horse  and  foot,  with  cannon,  and  a  company  of  artillery, 
the  whole  forming  a  hoUow  square."  What  a  contrast  does  this  account  pre- 
sent to  Charles  Dickens^s  description  of  the  English  people  at  the  execution 
of  the  Mannings.  "  I  believe,"  he  writes,  "  that  a  sight  so  inconceivably 
awfnl  as  the  wickedness  and  levity  of  the  immense  crowd  collected  at 
that  execution  on  this  morning  could  be  imagined  by  no  man,  and  could 
be  presented  in  no  heathen  land  under  the  sun.  •  •  •  F^ghtinp!, 
lUntingB,  whistUngB,  imitations  of  Punch,  bnital  jokes,  and  tumultuous  de- 
monstrstions  of  indecent  delight  when  swooning  women  were  dragged  out  of 
the  crowd  by  the  police,  with  then:  dress>€s  disordered,  gave  a  new  zest  Ui 
the  general  entertainment"— /Kdlwu'tf  Letter  to  the  Times,  Nov.  13M,  1849. 
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man  for  a  persecuted  country."*  And  so  every  man  in 
Ireland,  with  a  few  insignificant  exceptions,  firmly  be- 
lieved him  in  their  hearts  to  be.f 

Ulster  was  the  first  place  where  the  germ  of  the  Union 
or^nization  took  substantial  root.  Its  progress  in  that 
miffhtj  district  was  rapid— electrical.  Having  conside- 
raUy  the  start  over  the  other  provinces  in  the  race  for 
nationalitj,  it,  of  course,  reached  the  goal  or  zenith  of  its 
excitement  long  before  the  baronial  and  County  Com- 
mittees of  Leinster,  Connaught,  and  the  south.  Had  the 
growth  of  the  Union  been  strictly  in  unison — ^had  their 
every  act  and  movement  towards  progression  been  simul- 
taneous— what  a  difierent  upshot  would  have  resulted. 
At  the  very  moment  that  the  confidence  of  Leinster  was 
beginning  to  blossom,  and  their  determination  to  display 
itself,  Ulster  was  losing  heart  When  the  French  expe- 
dition arrived  in  Bantry  Bay,  nothing  could  be  more  apa- 
thetic in  their  regard  than  the  peasantry  of  the  south. 
Not  content  with  manifesting  the  greatest  lukewarmness 
towards  their  Gallic  visiters,  they  made  it  a  point  to  show 
the  British  army  the  most  marked  hospitality  as  they  pro- 
ceeded on  their  march ;  and,  what  is  stul  more  remarKable, 
exerted  themselves,  notably,  in  clearing  away  the  snow, 
so  that  the  roads  might  afford  as  few  ol^tacles  as  possible 
to  the  advance  of  the  troops.  Had  the  armament  of  *96 
effected  a  landing  in  Belfast,  Ireland  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, now  be  an  independent  republic. 

Tlie  spirit  of  the  Northerns,  though  at  first  awakened, 
drooped  by  degrees  beneath  this  load  of  oppression. 
Their  irritation  at  accumidated  wrong,  from  a  tone  of 
indignant  remonstrance,  subsided  into  *^  the  composure 
of  settled  despair.'*  A  well-timed  proclamation  offering  am- 
nesty, with  some  exceptions,  to  the  disaffected,  suddenly 


riowdtiv  ToL  iL  ^  S99. 
^  The  London  C«mier  of  ^ 

paragraph :— ^^Mcbder  most  Fovl!— The  Iridh  papeis  which  arriT^  thb 


t  The  London  C'tmrier  of  Dconnbcr  25th,  1797,  *<*"*«m|  Um  foOowl^ 

inmiJi: ''Mt!IU>ER  MOST  FoVL! ^Ths  Iruh    tMTM«  whwok    «rn«WI  *kU 


moniln^  wntain  the  affidavit  of  the  R«t.  G«or|te  MacartocT,  D.L.,  Mafna- 
trat*  of  the  county  Antiun :  the  Ker.  Jamaet  Elder,  Kawntuig  ICiiHtcr ;  and 
of  AWxandcr  ^ieot^paattj,  Esi|m.  sUtini^  that  Hugh  Wlkatdv,  one  Jf  the 
witnosMa  bmu^^t  forvaid  by  the  down  against  Mr.  Orr,  latdV  cxoontcd  in 
litfaod.'  "^  Xm had  been  gua^or^«9afyaBd«ar^0-/;^ 
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found  an  extensive  circulation.  Its  appearance  was  op- 
portune, for  the  greater  body  of  the  people,  harassed  by 
persecution,  were  beginning  to  look  forward  to  death  as  a 
napp^  release  from  the  evil  power  that  pursued  them. 
Provided  they  gave  security  for  future  good  behaviour, 
and  surrendered  up  to  Lake  their  arms  and  ammunition, 
a  pardon  was  guaranteed.  Thousands  of  broken  spirits, 
hurried  by  previous  persecution  t©  the  precipice^s  brink, 
clutched  convulsively  at  the  straw.  Ten  thousand  stand 
of  arms  rattled  in  amain,  and  protestations  of  allegiance 
dinned  the  royal  ear.  From  the  moment  that  Hoche's 
expedition  faded,  the  ardour  of  the  northern  United 
men  declined.  Their  hopes,  from  being  tuned  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  tension,  suddenly  became  unstrung.  An 
utter  prostration  of  the  system  took  place,  and  General 
Lake,  wreathed  with  bloody  laurels,  stood  dignified,  and 
inflated,  on  the  ruins  of  the  Union.  Meanwhile  the  organi- 
zation, though  dead,  or  nearly  so  in  the  North,  extended 
throughout  Leinster,  Munster,  and  the  West 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  Lrish  Executive  Di- 
rectory. None  but  men  of  the  most  sterling  patriotism, 
expanded  intellect,  and  unimpeachable  integrity,  were 
elected  members  of  this  body.  Deliberating  on  every 
step,  and  forming  every  project  in  connexion  with  its 

Crogress,  the  Directory  was,  in  more  than  one  sense,  the 
ead  of  the  vast  popular  organization.  To  modify  our 
anatomical  simile,  it  was  the  cardiacal  seat  of  life — the 
heart  of  the  Union,  which,  when  stabbed,  deprived  it  of 
vitality  and  strength — the  life-blood  which,  so  long  as 
circumstances  permitted  to  circulate  unruffled  and  unmo- 
lested, purified  the  organization,  and  kept  it  free  from 
every  particle  of  irregularity  or  disease.  Whilst  the 
United  Lrishmen  remained  under  the  control  of  the 
original  Directory,  their  progress  was  sure  and  steady ; 
but  from  the  moment  that  its  members  were  snatched 
from  their  position,  and  either  crushed  into  death  or 
consigned  to  dungeons,  the  contrary  result,  as  might 
naturally  be  expected,  ensued.  Hot*tempered,  inexperi- 
enced, headstrong  men  jumped  eagerly  mto  their  place, 
and,  as  Emmet  observed  before  the  Secret  Committee, 
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consented  to  that  partial  insurrection  which  unfortunately 
followed. 

In  the  autumn  of  1797  the  Hon.  Valentine  Lawless 
was,  by  the  unanimous  consent  and  desire  of  his  country, 
elected  a  member  of  the  original  Executive  Directory. 
The  election  took  place,  it  appears,  without  his  own 
knowledge  or  even  aesire.  Be  tnis  as  it  may,  he  attended, 
in  the  month  of  October,  for  the  first  and  only  time,  in 
the  capacity  of  Director,  a  meeting  of  the  Executive, 
holden  at  Henry  Jackson's  iron  and  brass  foundry,  No. 
159,  Old  Church-street,  Dublin.  He  freely  expressed 
his  views  on  this  occasion,  but  there  is,  imfortunately,  no 
existing  record  of  their  substance.  How  the  wisdom  of 
Thomas  Addis  Emmet  could  ever  have  sanctioned  such 
an  irregular  election  as  the  above,  we  cannot,  for  the  life 
of  us,  conceive. 

Mr.  Lawless,  so  far  from  making  any  disguise  of  his 
innate  nationality,  gloried,  it  would  appear,  in  displaying 
it.  Many,  at  the  time  we  speak  of,  were  rebels  in  their 
hearts,  and  shrank  from  suspicion,  but  the  subject  of  these 
pages  was  not  of  the  number.  He  never  once  thought  of 
appearing  in  public,  either  in  London  or  Dublin,  without 
a  complete  outfit  of  **  the  colour  of  the  true ;"  even,  as  we 
were  assured  by  one  who  knew  him  well,  to  his  very  neck 
handkerchief  and  stockings.  In  the  present  enlightened 
days  of  black  dress  coats  and  Nichol  paletots,  this  fashion 
must  appear  somewhat  ridiculous,  but  towards  the  close 
of  the  last  century  there  was  nothing  more  usual  among 
the  ultra-nationalists  than  publicly  appearing  in  the  ob- 
noxious colour — green.  That  the  custom,  whenever 
indulged  in,  gave  great  umbrage  to  all  loyal  subjects,  is 
exemplified  in  the  well  known  anecdote  related  of  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald  and  the  military  gentlemen  of  the 
Curragh.  Such  incautious  proceedings  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Lawless  produced  the  result  that  might  naturally 
have  been  expected.  His  "overt  act  of  treason"  became 
public  talk,  and  furnished  the  topic  for  calumny  at  many 
an  old  countess's  teapot  conversazione.  It  was  some  con- 
solation, however,  that  in  proportion  as  one  party  abused, 
the  other  panegyrized  him.     Benedictions  and  maledic* 
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tions  alternately  descended  on  his  head.  Repeated  inti- 
mation was  conveyed  to  his  father  that  the  evil  eye  of 
(jovemment  was  nxed  upon  him.  Lord  Nicholas  ex- 
pressed himself  outrageous  at  the  intelligence.  He  sum- 
moned Valentine  to  his  presence,  and  warmly  rebuked 
him.  The  old  threat  of  disinheritance  fell  gloomily  upon 
his  ears,  and  the  propriety  of  immediate  expatriation  to 
England  was  deUcately  hinted  at  by  the  infuriated  old 
gentleman. 

One  or  two  of  the  stories  retailed  to  his  father  having 
chanced  to  come  second-hand  to  the  ears  of  the  young 
nationalist,  his  blood  flew  up,  and  he  declared  that  tliey 
should  not  with  impunity  continue.  He  had  his  own 
suspicions  as  to  the  identity  of  the  tattlers.  One  wa?, 
doubtless,  Mr.  Secretary  Cooke,  the  gentleman  who  had 
laboured  to  crush  the  strength  of  his  anti-Union  essay, 
and  to  him  he  addressed  a  rather  tart  communication  on 
the  rascality  of  **  attempting  to  sow  disunion  in  a  private 
family."  "  My  conduct  and  my  thoughts,"  said  Lawless, 
"  have  at  least  the  merit  of  being  open  and  above-board ; 
I  never  concealed  them  from  my  father  or  any  other 
person,  and  I  shall  alwavs  be  forthcoming  if  Government 
thinks  proper  to  make  iurther  inqiiiry  into  them." 

By  the  following  post  a  bland  and  cringing  answer 
arrived  from  Mr.  Coote,  who,  though  frigidly  addressed 
by  Lawless  as  "  Sir,"  now  returned  good  for  evil,  by 
commencing  with  a  "  Dear."  He  bitterly  deplored  not 
being  fortunate  enough  to  see  Mr.  Lawless,  when  he 
called  at  the  Castle.     Anything  he  had  said  arose  from 

Ersonal  regard  and  friendship  for  Mr.  L.  He  begged 
ive  to  assure  him,  very  sincerely  and  very  unaffectedly, 
that  he  (Cooke)  would  be  the  last  person  to  injure  him 
in  the  opinion  of  his  father  or  any  one  else,  and  that  it 
would  afford  him  much  happiness  to  be  of  any  service  to 
him  in  his  power.  In  conclusion,  he  begged  his  Dear 
Sir  would  ever  bejieve  him  to  be  his  most  faithful  ser- 
vant, Edward  Cooke. 

This  extremely  plausible  letter  was  the  elaborated  •ffu- 
sion  of  an  extremely  plausible  hypocrite.  We  have  gOi)d 
reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Secretary  Cooke,  although 

Q  2 
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professedly  a  friend,  was  one  of  the  most  dangerous  ene- 
mies that  Lawless,  during  the  earlier  part  of  his  career, 
had  to  contend  with.  As  there  is  no  antagonist  so  deadly 
in  his  aim  as  he  that  deliberately  fires  from  behind  an 
ambuscade,  so,  in  social  life,  the  most  dangerous  enemy 
is  the  man  who,  under  the  mask  of  friendship,  endeavours, 
in  your  absence,  to  subvert  you  in  the  estimation  of  your 
dearest  relatives  and  friends. 

An  interesting  letter  from  Miss  C  Lawless  to  Lord 
Moira,  and  which  we  shall  make  use  of  at  the  fitting 
time,  expresses  pretty  finely  her  suspicions  in  respect  to 
the  exbtence  oisome  very  gross  duplicity  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Cooke. 

The  first  personal  collision  between  the  Hon.V.  Law- 
less and  his  Majesty's  Government  took  place  in  the 
month  of  May,  1 797.  The  Legislative  Union  conspiracy 
had  been  divulged,  and  the  policy  of  torture  seen  through 
by  the  people.  Although  much  and  deeply  irritated,  me 
wise  heads  announced  that  they  would  not  fight.  "  We 
will  prove  a  more  formidable  enemy,"  said  they,  "  by  pre- 
senting an  unshaken  and  dignified  front,  than  m  resorting 
to  the  alternative  of  ineffectual  retaliation.  It  is  only  in 
our  power  to  wound,  while  Government  possesses  the 
hcensc  and  the  capability  of  slaying.  We  will  throw  no 
stones  or  fire  no  shots,  but,  by  the  organized  agitation  of 
influential  opinion,  harass  them  in  their  stronghold."  This 
view  of  matters  appears  to  have  been  taken  by  a  large 
proportion  of  the  County  Kildare  gentry  in  the  summer  of 
17y7.  Ihey  endeavoured  to  organize  a  series  of  meet- 
ings, potitions,  and  remonstrances.  The  Hon.Valentine 
LawleMH  having  been  appointed  secretary,  unflinchingly 

ook  an  active  part  in  inciting  the  inhabitants  of  Kil'dai^ 

lu.Z  I'T'r.^,*'?"  °<  «"<^h  an  ag^egate  petition  against 

.    r«uac.l  Unum  an  was  never  lefbre,  &r  length  or  in- 

II    S  tf"!::^  ?.  "^^J^  ^g-,  howet,  on  an 
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as  we  perceive  by  the  papers  of  the  daj,  embraced  those 
of  "  Leinster,"  "  Cloncurry,"  "  Val.  Lawless,"  "  G.  and 
H.  PonsonW,"  "  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,"  &c.,  &c.,  and 
requested  Mr.  Latouche  to  convene  a  meeting  of  his  baili- 
wick in  order  to  pray  the  King  to  "  dismiss  his  present 
ministers  from  his  councils  for  ever,  and  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  may  once  more  secure  to  these  countries  the 
blessings  of  interior  peace."  The  High  Sheriff  replied 
that  such  a  meeting  as  they  proposed  to  hold  would  tend 
to  disturb  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  country,  and 
that  he  could  not,  consistently  with  nis  duty,  comply  with 
the  requisition. 

Lawless  felt  this  insult,  in  common  with  his  brother 
requisitionists,  but  quailed  not  beneath  the  humiliating 
retort.  He  conferred  with  Lord  Edward,  General  Cock- 
bume,  and  others,  and  the  upshot  was,  their  decision  not 
to  be  defeated  by  Latouche.  In  his  capacity  of  secre- 
tary, Lawless  exerted  himself  with  zeal  and  energy.  He 
travelled  through  the  country  orsanizing  a  monster  peti- 
tion, calculated  not  only  to  crusn  the  arrogance  of  La- 
touche (who  essayed  to  strengthen  his  position  by  pub- 
lishing a  counter-petition,  signed  by  some  five-and-twenty 
parties  long  since  dead  and  forgotten),  but  to  act  effec- 
tively on  his  Majesty's  Government.  The  result  of  his 
labours  was,  that  on  the  27th  of  May,  1797,  a  new  and 
spirited  requisition  appeared,  signed  by  sixteen  hundred 
of  the  magistrates  and  inhabitants  of  Kildare,  and  headed 
by  no  less  a  personage  than  the  County  Governor,  Wil- 
liam Duke  of  Leinster.  In  this  capacity  his  Grace  an- 
nounced that  meeting  which  Mr.  Latouche  slavishly 
declined  to  do. 

The  Anglo-Irish  Government  became  alarmed.  They 
dreaded  the  organized  agitation  of  opinion,  and  issued  a 
proclamation  wherein  they  "  forewarned  all  persons  from 
meeting  in  any  unusual  numbers,  under  any  pretence 
whatsoever."  What  was  Lawless  and  his  confreres  to  do  ? 
They  published  a  Remonstrance : — 

**  The  Hlnrty  of  complaining,''  «ud  they,  "  ia  not  only  a  natural  right,  but 
the  cxerciae  of  it  ought  to  be  aUowed  from  motives  of  poUcy.  In  countnen 
where  the  rigour  of  a  severe  despoUsm  bridles  the  mouths  of  the  people  to 
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that  degree  tbat  a  sigh  is  impriBonment  and  a  murmiur  death,  one  dxeadful 
explofiion  has  generaUj  formed  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  revolutions ! 
whereas  where  the  popular  voice  is  allowed  to  express  itsell^  much  of  the 
public  resentment  evaporates  m  worda.  ♦  ♦  ♦  On  this  ground,  there- 
fore, the  people  of  England,  in  their  constitutional  and  legal  capacity,  have 
always  been  aUowed  to  petition  their  Sovereign.  The  Constitution  has  never 
been  safer  than  when  the  people  have  been  clamorous ;  and  the  people  have 
never  long  persevered  in  any  opinion  which  the  eveftt  did  not  prove  to  be 
right" 

Notwitlistanding  the  prohibition,  the  day  for  meeting 
was,  we  believe,  fixed ;  out  as  it  drew  nearer  and  nearer, 
a  report,  believed  at  first  to  have  been  without  foun- 
dation, CTadually  assumed  a  more  alarming  aspect  and 
complexion.     Government,  resolving   to  stifle  this   ex- 

S)ression  of  public  opinion,  despatched  a  large  military 
brce,  under  the  command  of  Major  John  O  Connor,  to 
the  seat  of  danger  in  Kildare.  O'Connor,  like  the  Em- 
peror Aurelian,  of  canine  notoriety,  vowed  direful  ven- 
geance on  the  rebellious  town,  and  declared  that  the 
simple  fact  of  two  County  Kildare  puppy  dogs  engaging 
in  personal  conflict,  on  the  day  of  the  projected  meetmg, 
would  be  the  signal  for  him  to  make  an  instantaneous 
hash  of  the  populace  and  conspirators. 

Having  heard  those  reports.  Lawless,  unaccompanied 
by  a  single  friend,  waited  personally  on  Mr.  Pelham, 
C?hicf  Secretary  for  Ireland,  in  order  to  ascertain  from 
the  fountain-head  whether  it  were  really  the  intention  of 
Government  to  pursue  so  arbitrary  a  course  as  to  disperse, 
with  powder  and  ball,  a  meeting  peacefully  assembled 
for  a  legal  purpose.  "  Horse,  foot,  and  artillery,**  said 
Lord  Cloncurry,  in  one  of  his  speeches  at  the  tish 
Ccuncil,  in  1847,  "were  poured  into  Naas!  I  asked 
Ml.  Pelham  what  all  those  preparations  were  for;  and  he 
«ai(l  the  prcnarations  were  made  to  prevent  the  meeting 
taking  place. 

It  appearing  evident  to  Mr.  Lawless  and  his  distin- 
puiMluMl  colleagues  that  nothing  but  bloodshed  and  mis- 
fort\nu»  could  result  from  holding  this  meeting  in  defiance 
of  Lord  Camden's  prohibitory  proclamation,  it  was  ad- 
journed to  Dublin,  where  the  parliamentary  Reformers 
and  Anti-Unionists  fell  into  position,  some  weeks  later, 
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beneath  the  ample  cupola  of  the  Royal  Exchange.  At 
this  meeting,  as  appears  from  the  newspapers  of  the  day, 
the  Hon.  V  alentine  B.  Lawless  presided.  Parliamentary 
Reform,  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  the  Legislati\'Te 
Union,  were  the  subjects  that  elicited  the  eloquence  of 
the  meeting.  Half  a  century  afterwards,  Lord  Cloncurry 
made  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  the  subject  of  reference 
at  the  Irish  Council  :— 

'*  I  believe,*  said  his  lordship,  "  it  is  feally  within  but  a  very  few  days  of 
f^  years  since  I  presided  at  the  first  meeting  of  a  political  nature  ever 
attended  by  me  in  Ireland.  There  was  at  that  time  a  meeting  called  in  the 
Royal  Exchange,  of  the  citizens  of  Dublin,  and  great  excitement,  great 
anxiety,  and  a  great  disposition  to  despotism  in  the  Government  of  the  day 
prevailed.  We  were  surrounded  by  bayonets  and  muskets  in  the  Boytd 
Exchange,  when  we  met  to  petition  against  the  proceedings  that  were 
expected  to  take  place  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  Union." 

Surrounded  by  muskets,  we  find  the  Hon.  Mr.  Lawless 
taking  the  chair  and  opening  the  proceedings.  The 
papers  of  the  day  inform  us  that  his  conduct  as  chairman 
was  "  spirited  and  determined."  Mr.  Wills  was  the 
first  speaker,  and  addressed  Lawless  in  the  following 
words : — 

"Sir,  in  these  fearful  times,  when  the  electors  of  this  city  can  only 
assemble  by  the  sufferance  of  the  minister,  by  which  you,  Mr.  Lawless, 
well  know  they  are  now  assembled — and,  Sir,  when  it  is  doubtful  whether 
this  meeting  may  not  be  dispersed  by  military  force,  I  think  it  would  be 
ill-judged  in  me  to  trespass  long  upon  your  indulgence.  I  shall,  therefore, 
without  further  preface,  propose  to  the  consideration  of  my  fellow-citizens 
certain  resolutions,  which,  I  trust,  are  fully  expressive  of  the  sentiments  of 
a  manifest  majority  of  the  electors  of  the  metropolis."    These  he  read. 

The  papers  of  the  day  tell  us  that  Grattan  was  present 
at  this  meeting,  but  did  not  speak.  If  he  did  not,  Mr. 
Joseph  Leeson,  M.P.,  did,  and  with  much  spirit  too,  as 
will  De  evident  upon  a  perusal  of  the  following  extract : — 

**  He  had  heard  it  stated  that  the  virtuous  minority  of  Parliament  had 
sMerted  with  apathy  the  cause  of  theur  country.  He  had  also  heard  that 
vile  and  flagitious  advantage  would  be  taken  of  that  apathy,  and  an  attempt 
made  to  effect  an  Union  with  Grkat  Bbttain* — in  aid  of  which  purpose 
so  many  hordes  of  foreign  troops  had,  for  a  considerable  time  past,  been 
poured  into  this  country.  *  *  *  If  he  could  not  defeat  so  base,  so 
insidious,  and  so  ruinous  a  measure  hi  Parliament,  he  would  resist  it  out  of 

*  Capitals  in  the  original  report  of  the  proceedings. 
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doon ;  and  so  long  as  he  bad  blood  in  his  veins,  or  a  feUow-citizai  to  join 
him,  that  blood  should  freely  flow  in  the  cause  of  his  country.  ♦  *  * 
He  was  fully  aware  that,  for' what  he  was  now  saying,  he  might  be  walked 
into  the  next  court-yard,*  but  nothing  should  deter  him  firom  declaring  his 
sentiments,  or  the  severities  of  a  Court  prison  shake  his  firmness  thfirein.* 

It  is  tolerably  certain  that,  had  Ireland  many  such 
men  as  Mr.  Leeson,t  ministers  would  not  have  succeeded 
in  effecting  a  Union. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  1797,  took  place  that  celebrated 
withdrawal  or  secession  from  the  Commons  of  all  the 
uncorrupted  representatives  of  the  people.  Disgusted 
with  the  foetid  venality  of  Parliament,  and  jaded  to  ex- 
haustion from  the  effects  of  a  long  series  of  energetic  but 
ineffectual  struggles  against  corruption  and  state  influ- 
ence, Henry  Grattan,  Philpot  Curran,  George  Ponsonby, 
and  others,  at  length  consented  to  the  discontinuance  of 
their  attendance  at  the  Irish  Senate.  This  they  were 
mainly  induced  to  do  at  the  instance  of  a  deputation, 
consisting  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  the  Hon.  V  alentine 
Lawless,  and  Arthur  O'Connor,  who  gave  it  as  their 
opinion,  that  any  further  visit  to  the  House  was  nothing 
but  a  mischievous  mockery,  a  waste  of  precious  time,  and 
a  source  of  derision  to  their  enemies.  A  few  evenings 
after,  Grattan  availed  himself  of  a  fitting  opportunity  to 
inform  the  House  of  Commons  generally,  of  the  deter- 
mination that  he  and  his  colleagues  had  unanimously 
come  to.  "  We  have  offered  you  our  measure,"  said  he 
— "you  will  reject  it;  we  deprecate  yours — ^you  will 
persevere.  Having  no  hopes  left  to  persuade  or  dissuade, 
and  having  discharged  our  duty,  we  will  trouble  you  no 
more,  and,  after  this  day,  shall  not  attend  the  House  of 
Commons"  (17  Pari  Deb.  p.  570V  Such  was  the  perora- 
tion of  Grattan's  memorable  speech  on  Mr.  W.  Ponsonby 's 
motion  for  parliamentary  reform — a  measure  which  that 
gentleman  and  his  colleagues  considered  the  only  effec- 

•  The  CasUe-yard. 

t  TbiA  Mr.  Joseph  Leeson  was,  if  we  are  informed  rightly,  the  father  of 
the  present  Joseph  Leeson,  Earl  of  Miltown,  who,  in  1807,  saooeeded  to  the 
family  peerage  on  the  death  of  his  lordship's  grandfather,  Brice,  third  EarL 
Lens  than  a  year  from  the  date  of  the  Exchange  meeting,  Mr.  Leeson 
married  Emily,  daughter  of  Archibald  Douglas,  Esq.,  who  became,  in  1811, 
the  second  wife  of  Valenttne  Lord  aoncuny. 
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tual  means  of  ensuring  the  restoration  of  peace  and 
confidence  among  the  people. 

This  was  the  last  effort  of  the  popular  members  to 
bring  forward  the  golden  measure  of  Keform.  An  over- 
whelming and  clamorous  majority  defeated  them,  and 
that  great  question,  which  wnilom  received  the  cordial 
support  of  Blackstone,  the  eloquent  approval  of  Chatham, 
the  helping  hand  of  Flood,  and  the  countenance  of 
Saville,  found  itself  rejected  by  the  House  of  Commons 
with  a  degree  of  contempt  that  nothing  but  a  popular 
motion  could  succeed  in  evoking.  Upon  the  dissolution 
of  Parliament,  a  short  time  subqpquent  to  this  event,  we 
find  the  somewhat  (questionable  policy  referred  to  above 
still  animating  the  mmds  of  the  national  party.  Amongst 
those  who  declined  offering  themselves  as  candidates  at 
the  new  election  were  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  and 
Mr.  Henry,  of  Straffan.  Singular  to  say,  the  addresses 
of  both,  on  bowing  their  retirement  from  the  representa- 
tion of  IGldare,  were  written  by  Mr.  Lawless,  who,  since 
the  publication  of  his  Anti-Union  pamphlet,  enjoyed  the 
reputation,  amongst  his  friends,  of  possessing  much 
fluency  in  literary  composition.  Fitzgerald,  although  a 
man  of  vast  depth  of  comprehension,  had  but  an  indif- 
ferent command  of  his  pen. 

Subjoined  is  the  noble  Geraldine's  address.  It  does 
not  appear  in  any  published  memoir  of  his  lordship ;  and 
our  efforts  to  discover  it  (so  many  years  having  elapsed 
since  the  period  of  its  composition)  were  attended  with 
some  delay  and  difficulty.  The  principal  interest,  pro- 
bably, which  the  reader  of  this  work  will  derive  from  its 
perusal,  is  based  on  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that 
Valentine  Lawless  wrote  it: — 

"  TO  THE  SLBCrORS  OP  THB  OOUITTT  OF  KILDABS. 

"  I  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  my  fellow-citizens  for  the  favour 
they  conferred  on  me  at  the  last  generd  e!ection.  1  hope  the  conduct  I  have 
punned  siBce  met  with  their  approbation  ;  it  was  dicUted  by  the  purest  mo- 
tires  and  most  fervent  wish  fbr  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  Ireland.  I  shall 
not  officr  myself  at  present  a  candidate,  feeling  that  under  the  present  dicnm- 
staoees  th«e  can  be  no  free  election  in  Ir^md ;  any  return  made  will  be 
only  by  tuf  ranee  of  the  nearest  military  commanding  officer.  What  is  to  be 
expected  from  a  Parliament  returned  nnder  martial  law  f     Looking  to  tlie 
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true  spirit  of  the  English  Coiutitatioo,  I  doubt  if  a  body  elected  under  such 
circumstances  can  be  called  a  Parliament,  or  its  acts  reckoned  binding.  I 
hope  my  fellow -citizens  of  the  County  Kildare  will  not  look  on  my  declining 
to  stand  a  candidate  now  as  abandoning  their  interests.  I  trust  to  see  the 
day  when  I  shall  offer  myself  to  represent  them  in  a  Parliament  that  will  be 
freely  and  (airly  elected,  and  can  be  venerated  by  all  honest  men. 

**  Though  not  yoyr  representative,  believe  me  always  your  faithful  ser- 
vant, *^  £d.  Fitzgbbald. 

'' Kildare,  July  l^  1797." 

This  singular  step*  on  the  part  of  Fitzgerald  and  his 
colleagues  was  not  an  original  idea.    During  the  previous 

?ear  Sir.  Fox  and  his  party  seceded  from  the  British 
Parliament,  on  similar  grounds.  Lord  Holland,  one  of 
themselves,  and  the  nephew  of  Fox,  pronounces  this  pro- 
ceeding to  have  been  "  ill  advised. "f  "  That  measure," 
says  his  lordship,  *'  in  which  Fox  acquiesced  more  from 
indolence  than  from  judgment,  originated  chiefly  with 
Mr.  Grey,  Lord  Lauderdale,  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford." 

It  was  not  our  intention  to  have  pained  the  readers 
feelings  by  any  further  description  of  the  heartless  cruel- 
ties practised  auring  the  years  96  and  '97  on  the  peasantry 
of  Ireland.  We  find,  however,  on  reflection,  that  we 
would  be  scarcely  justified  in  silently  passing  over  one 
flagitious  instance  of  military  tyranny  which  some  time 
about  this  period  fell  under  the  notice  of  Valentine  Law- 
less, in  his  capacity  of  magistrate  for  the  County  Kildare. 
The  Insurrection  Act,  with  all  its  maddening  tenden- 
cies, had  long  domineered  despotically  over  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Carberry,  Cappagh,  and  Clonard.  Temporarily 
established  in  the  centre  of  the  proscribed  circle  was  a 
"  flying  encampment,"  swarming  with  Fencibles  and  other 
dangerous  vermin  of  the  military  tribe.  Perpetually 
stinging  the  hapless  peasantry  of  the  district  with  unpro- 
voked and  wanton  tortures,  this  camp  might  be  figura- 
tively  likened  to  a  vast  hive  of  hornet  wasps,  maKing 

*  The  patriotic  Charlemont  was  one  of  the  few  influential  Irish  politicians 
who  ventured  to  go  against  the  popular  feeling  by  disapproving  of  the  seoes- 
sion.— See  Hardy's  *'  Life  of  Charlemont,'*  page  886,  vol.  ii 

t  Loni  Lansdowne  was  outiageous.  "  Pray,'"  said  he,  addressing  Lord 
Holland,  *''  is  your  unde  aware  of  what  be  is  doing.  Secession  means  rebellion, 
or  it  b  nonMDse."~LortI  HoUamTs  Mtmoin  qf  th^  Whig  Party,  voL  I 
London,  1858. 
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constant  and  uncalled  for  onslaughts  on  the  inoffensive 
passers  by.  Captain  Simon  Frazer,  on  his  return  to  the 
"  Hive,"  on  the  evening  of  July  9th,  1797,  from  Kilcock, 
where  he  had  been  indulging  his  appetite  in  the  pleasures 
of  a  hospitable  table,  found  it  necessary  to  pass  through 
the  village  of  Cloncurry,  which,  as  the  reader  has  no  doubt 
already  surmised,  was  part  of  Mr.  Lawless  s  father's  pro- 
perty. Cloncurry  and  the  neighbouring  districts  being 
proverbially  peaceable,  were  not  declared  under  the  ope- 
ration of  either  martial  law  or  Insurrection  Act,  and  the 
inhabitants  had  therefore  full  license  to  do  as  they  pleased, 
in  respect  to  whatever  hour  they  chose  to  rise  or  retire 
to  bed. 

The  summer  sun^  jaded  after  fifteen  hours'  active  duty, 
was  just  upon  the  point  of  sinking  into  the  rosy  arms  of 
the  west,  when  Captain  Simon  Fraaer,  attended  by  John 
Ross,  his  faithful  orderly,  might  be  seen  trotting  their 
palfreys  into  the  quiet  village  of  Cloncurry.  With  gesture 
and  expression  not  unlike  Don  Quixotte  previous  to  his 
valorous  charge  of  the  windmill,  the  gallant  captain,  fol- 
lowed by  his  squire,  proceeded  to  where  an  aged  carpen- 
ter, named  Christopher  Dixon,  was  engaged  in  repairing 
an  ass's  cart.  Amid  much  interruption,  from  maudlin 
hiccough,  the  captain  requested  to  be  informed  how  he 
(Dixon)  dared,  after  sunset,  to  be  out  of  doors.  The  old 
man  remonstrated  with  his  interlocutor  on  the  unreason- 
able nature  of  the  attack,  and  assured  him  that  the  district, 
so  far  from  being  proclaimed,  was  proverbially  peaceable. 
To  this  the  gallant  ofEcer  replied  that  he  (Dixon)  was  a 
liar,  and  his  prisoner,  and  calling  for  the  assistance  of 
Ross,  succeeded  in  strapping  him  to  the  crupper  of  his 
horse.  The  trio  then  proceeded  along  to  the  distance  of 
some  twenty  perches,  when  the  interposition  of  Cloncurry 
turnpike  gate  necessitated  a  halt.  Michael  Finn,  the 
gatekeeper,  not  being  at  his  post,  but  on  the  contrary  in 
bed,  Captain  Frazer  thundered  at  the  door,  and  swore 
that  if  he  did  not  open  it  instanter  he  would  convey  him 
to  Clonard,  for  being  "  a  Defenderlng  dog."  The  threat 
had  no  need  to  be  repeated,  and  the  door  was  thrown 
open.     Dixon  at  once  appealed  to  Finn  for  a  confirmation 
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of  his  Statement.  The  gatekeeper  was  thunderstruck  at 
Frazer's  display  of  tyranny,  and  endeavoured,  but  in  vain, 
to  persuade  him  that  Cloncurry  and  its  neighbourhood 
were  altogether  unoppressed  by  any  such  incubus  as  the 
ruthless  Insurrection  Act.  Availing  himself,  in  the  mean- 
time, of  the  darkness  and  the  confusion,  Dixon  contrived 
to  descend,  unobserved,  from  the  horse,  and  proceeded  to 
make  his  way  homewards  with  as  much  celerity  of  gait 
as  an  octogenarian  is  usually  capable  of  employing.  Ross 
soon  missed  him,  gave  chase,  and  captured  the  fugitive. 
Not  content  with  capriciously  torturing  him,  Ross,  aided 
and  abetted  by  his  captain,  mflicted  upon  the  venerable 
frame  of  Dixon  no  less  than  sixteen  dirk  and  sabre 
wounds,  of  which  eight  were  mortal,  and  then  rode  oiF  to 
the  camp,  in  the  proud  consciousness  of  having  achieved 
a  high  moral  duty,  which  could  not  but  redound  to  the 
credit  alike  of  master  and  man. 

The  body  having  been  found  by  Finn  and  another 
man,  they  conveyed  it  to  the  house  of  a  farmer  named 
Gahagan.  Here  a  coroner's  inquest  assembled  on  the 
morrow,  and  after  a  careful  investigation  the  verdict  of 
"  WILFUL  murder"^  was  unhesitatingly  returned.  Mr. 
Thomas  Ryan,  a  respectable  magistrate,  and  for  many 
years  land  agent  to  Valentine  Lord  Cloncurry,  prepared 
a  warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  Frazer,  and  proceeded 
to  the  camp  in  order  to  see  it  executed.  The  soldiery, 
however,  dearly  loved  their  captain,  and  drovQ  off  the 
obtrusive  magistrate  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Foiled 
in  his  endeavour  to  arrest  him,  Mr.  Ryan  applied  to 
Nicholas  Lord  Cloncurry  to  know  what  course  it  would 
be  advisable,  in  his  judgment,  to  pursue.  His  lordship, 
thus  appealed  to,  suggested  the  propriety  of  applying  to 
Lord  Carhampton,  the  Commander-m-chief  of  the  Irish 
Forces,  and  offered  to  send  his  son  Valentine  with  him, 
should  he  (Ryan)  so  desire  it.  He  cheerfully  accepted 
the  proposal,  and  both  set  off  together  for  Lord  Cbx- 
hamptotvs  residence.  On  the  way  thither  they  were 
joined  by  Colonel,  afterwards  General,  Sir  Greorge  Cock- 
buine,  who  Ifclt  much  interested  in  the  matter. 

Uaviiig  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  interview  with  Ix)rd 
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Carhampton,  Mr.  Lawless  at  once  produced  the  warrant, 
while  Colonel  Cockbnme  and  Mr.  Ryan  endeavoured  to 
place  in  the  most  striking  points  of  view  the  provisions 
of  the  Insurrection  Act,  and  the  monstrous  behaviour  of 
Captain  Frazer,  in  first  arresting  an  inoffensive  labourer, 
ana  then  depriving  him,  in  the  most  wanton  manner,  of 
his  life.  Carhampton,  who,  there  is  little  doubt,  rather 
relished  the  perpetration  of  an  occasional  cruelty  upon 
the  Irbh  peasantry,  positively  refused,  point  blank,  to 
surrender  up  the  bodies  of  either  captain  or  orderly.  ^*  In 
the  presence  of  my  fiiends,  Colonel  Cockbume  and  Mr. 
Ryan,'*  said  Lawless,  '^  I  demand  the  person  of  Captain 
Frazer,  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  Mutiny 
Act.**  Lord  Carhampton  bowed,  and  regretted  his  ina- 
biUty  to  interfere.  "  You  may  refuse  to  give  him  up," 
said  Lawless,  as  he  left  the  room,  *^  but  I  teU  you  Captain 
Frazer  is,  ipso  factOy  cashiered*" 

Several  aays  elapsed.  The  Fencibles*  formed  a  hollow 
square  around  their  captain,  and  still  resisted  at  the  bay- 
onet^s  point  everything  that  had  the  semblance  of  a 
magisterial  advance.  Determining,  however,  not  to  dis- 
play ^'  the  white  feather,"  in  addition  to  his  military  one, 
^or,  what  is  still  more  probable,  anxious  that  the  world 
should  see  and  appreciate  the  fearless  intrepidity  of  con- 
scious rectitude,  the  Fencible  announced  his  intention  of 
delivering  himself  up  to  justice  at  the  ensuing  assizes. 
These  having  been  held  at  Athy,  he  marched  straight  for 
that  town  at  the  head  of  his  army,  the  band,  the  while, 
belabouring  on  their  kettle-drums,  and  roaring  through 
their  trombones,  as  only  a  Fencible  band  could  roar  and 
belabour.  As  the  air  they^^selected  was  "  Croppies,  lie 
down,"  it  would  appear  that  Captain  Frazer  intended  his 
entry  should  have  more  the  appearance  of  an  ovation 
than  a  subjugation.    In  this  al»urd  manner  he  strutted 

*  Amongst  Uie  many  popular  ballads  that  came  into  vogiie  aboat  the 
period  of  the  rebellion  was  one  exdiuiTely  devoted  to  aatiriiing  the  loTcnieiw 
Fendblea.     It  chonised  thus : — 

*'  Oh,  did  you  see  the  Fendbles, 
Commanded  by  insenriblea, 
Devoid  of  all  good  prindples? 

Detertable  they  are." 
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into  A  thy,  determined,  at  all  events,  to  overawe,  as  the 
inability  to  obtain  a  prepossession  in  his  favour  began  to 
assail  his  guilty  conscience  with  some  potency. 

The  trial  came  off.  Many  witnesses  were  examined 
as  to  the  good  and  peaceable  character  of  Dixon — his 
general  habits  of  morality  and  industry,  and  complete 
exemption  from  all  treasonable  intents  or  practices.  There 
were  also  witnesses  upon  the  other  side,  who  gave  a  cha- 
racter for  all  the  virtues  under  heaven,  especially  the  mi- 
litary virtues,  to  Captain  Frazer  and  his  orderly.  Amongst 
them  the  Rev.  Thomas  Knipe,  a  parson  magistrate,  occu- 

f)ied  a  prominent  position.  He  knew  Captain  Frazer 
ong  and  intimately,  and  "  solemnly  declared  him  to  be 
a  man  of  very  great  humanity."  Coimsellor  Antisell 
asked  him  if  he  believed  Frazer  to  have  been  in  liquor? 
"  I  never  saw  him  so,"  replied  the  parson,  "  but  I  certainly 
heard  he  was  what  is  generally  called  hearty." 

Mr.  John  Toler,  afterwards  Lord  Norbury,  happened 
to  be  the  presiding  Judge  of  Assize.  The  facts  of  the 
case  were  soon  dealt  with,  and  proved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  everybody;  but  Toler  s  charge  to  the  jury  shot  a  red- 
hot  arrow  of  indignation  through  the  heart  of  every  &iend 
of  poor  Dixon  or  of  Ireland.  A  more  extraordinary 
charge  was,  probably,  never  uttered  in  that  or  any  other* 
court  of  law.  Toler  charged  home  for  an  acquittal. 
**  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  Captain  Frazer  is  a  gallant 
officer  and  a  stranger,  who  in  bis  recent  ebullition  of  zeal 
has  merely  committed  a  mistake.  If  Dixon  was  as  good 
a  man  as  those  witnesses  have  represented  him  to  be,  why 
it  is  deuced  fortunate  for  him  to  be  out  of  this  wicked 
world ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  his  political  bias  was  as 
bad  as  many  others  in  the  neighbourhood  (and  here  he 
looked  very  significantly  at  Lawless,  who,  in  his  magis- 
terial capacity,  sat  beside  the  judge),  it  is  undoubtedly 
well  for  the  country  to  be  rid  of  him."  Juries,  generally 
speaking,  find  a  verdict  in  accordance  with  the  judges 
charge.     The  captains  ovation  was  complete:  the  jury 

ACQUITTED  him. 

John  Ross,  the  orderly,  was  then  placed  in  the  dock. 
Reader,  who  think  you  was  the  first  witness  sworn  to 
give  cvid^ce  on  his  behalf?     No  less  a  person  than 
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Captain  Simon  Frazer.  Ross  had  been  in  his  service  for 
a  considerable  time ;  he  knew  him  to  be  a  man  of  unex- 
cepUonable  character. 

Toler  havins  summed  up,  and  once  more  charged  home 
for  an  acquittal,  the  jury  brought  in  their  vermct— tnot 

GUILTY. 

The  number  of  the  Press  newspaper,  which  recorded 
this  sinmilar  trial,  wound  up  its  report*  of  the  proceed- 
ings witn — ^'*  We  could  not  obtain  the  judge's  charge  from 
our  brachographer,  who  said  he  was  afraid  to  bnng  the 
vengeance  of  power  on  him  J" 

Meanwhile  Valentine  continued  to  identify  himself 
thoroughly  with  every  movement  tending,  as  he  thought, 
to  the  amelioration  of  his  country,  and  on  no  occasion 
shrank,  either  in  public  or  in  private,  from  expressing 
his  liberal  and  philanthropic  sentiments.  Chief  Justice 
Scott,  Earl  of  Clonmel,  a  sort  of  ancient  nephewf  of  Va- 
lentine's father,  regarded  with  a  nervous  and  observant 
eye  those  highly  objectionable  proceedings.  Treason, 
with  a  degree  of  aplomb,  altogether  unprecedented  in 
Ireland,  stalked  undisguisedly  through  the  land.  It 
forced  its  way  through  prison  barriers,  fired  the  turnkeys, 
dived  into  the  loathsome  hovels  of  the  poor,  strode  through 
the  gilded  corridors  of  the  great,  visited  the  church,  the 
senate,  and  the  bar,  and  penetrated  into  nooks  and  comers 
where  nothing  but  the  plague  was  ever  known  to  reach. 
Eleven  cases  of  high  treason  **  to  be  worked  oflF"  during 
the  ensuing  term,  remained  in  "  mems"*  upon  his  Lord- 
ship's tablets4     Clonmel  trembled  for  the  fate  of  Valen- 

*  From  the  report  rellerred  to,  and  from  a  letter  addressed  by  Lord  Clon- 
curry,  in  1844,  to  W.  J.  0*Neil  Daunt,  Esq.,  M.P.,  containing  a  statement  of 
the  &ct8,  we  have  been  enabled  mainly  to  compile  the  above  account  The 
aabstanoe  of  hia  Lord8hip*8  letter  is  introduced  by  Mr.  Daunt  into  ""  Ireland 
and  her  Agitators,**  page  IS. 

t  Lord  Clonmel  married  the  only  daughter  of  Pat  Lawless,  and  niece  of 
Lord  Cloncony.  In  the  event  of  the  death  of  Lady  Clonmel's  children,  Philip 
Lawlen,  of  Warrenmonnt,  brewer,  was,  under  the  will  of  Lord  Clonmel,  be- 
queathed a  considerable  sum  of  money. 

t  ''  Lord  Clonmel  continues  to  invigorate  in  the  cool  sea  breezes.  The  ap- 
proaching labours  of  the  ensuing  term  call  for  renovation.  The  trials  of 
eleven  penons  for  high  treason  will  require  strength  of  body  and  extension 
at  lungs.**    See  the  fVsM  newspaper  of  December  21,  1797. 
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tine.  A  red  revolutionary  tide  rolled  turgidly  on,  re- 
ceiving in  its  progress,  day  by  day,  and  hour  by  hour, 
the  aids  of  numberless  tributaries,  which  at  first  only 
approached  slowly  and  doubtingly,  but  suddenly,  as  they 
neared  the  tide,  rushed,  with  singular  fascination,  into  its 
embrace.  Clonmel,  perceiving  intuitively  through  the  tele- 
scope of  his  foresight,  the  bloody  vortex  to  which  the  red 
revolutionary  tide  was  gradually  tending — ^but  which  he, 
fortunately,  never  lived  to  see* — expostulated,  begged, 
and  coniured  Lord  Nicholas  t  to  lose  no  time  in  forcing 
away  Valentine  from  his  treasonable  associates.  His 
father,  alarmed  by  the  ominous  expression  of  old  Clon- 
mel's  countenance,  insisted  on  Valentine's  immediate  de- 
parture for  London,  in  order,  as  he  said,  to  keep  his  term 
at  the  Temple,  and  devote  himself,  heart  and  soul,  to  the 
study  of  the  law.  Disgusted,  as  Lawless  was,  at  the  system 
of  misgovemment  pursued  by  the  Anglo-Irish  adminis- 
tration, and  at  the  reign  of  terror  attendant  on  it,  it  did 
not  require  any  very  great  exertion  of  parental  authority, 
on  the  part  of  his  lordship,  to  induce  him  to  leave  L-eland 
for  the  present.  Accordingly,  early  in  November,  1797, 
we  find  all  arrangements  complete  for  the  instantaneous 
departure  of  Mr.  Lawless.  Before  setting  off,  however. 
Lord  Cloncurry  impressed  upon  him  the  necessity  of 
paying  his  devoirs  to  Lord  Clonmel. 

The  mansions  of  Lords  Clonmel  and  Cloncurry  were 
situated  in  close  proximity  to  each  other.  To  all  tra- 
vellers by  the  Kingstown  road,  the  villa  of  Maretimo  is 
well  known,  and  Temple  Hill  House,  now  the  princely 
residence  of  Mr.  Robert  Gray,  hardly  less  so.  Here  old 
Lord  Clonmel  in  the  evening  of  his  life  resided.  Sur- 
rounded by  the  stately  elms  of  Scapoint  and  Temple 
Hill,  crowned  by  the  clear  blue  sky  above,  and  che- 
rished by  an  amiable  and  fascinating  wife,  his  lordship,  to 
use  a  vulgar  but  expressive  phrase,  would  not  call  the^ri- 
tish  King  his  cousin.  Clonmel  had  put  over  him  a  busy  and 

*  He  died  on  the  22Dd  May,  179S,  a  few  horns  previous  to  the  com- 
menoement  of  the  iiuorrection. 

t  Nicholas  Lawless,  Lord  Cloncuny.  Many  of  his  friends  recognised  him 
by  no  other  name. 
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an  eventful  life — a  life  not  "  iuU  of  kindness  and  bliss,"  but 
of  legal  drudgery,  intrigue,  wordy  conflicts,  and  abject 
subserviency  to  the  powers  that  were.  To  say  that,  far 
away  as  he  was  now  removed  from  the  busy  hum  of  men, 
and  the  unsalutary  vapours  of  a  crowded  city,  he  should 
have  nestled,  with  a  keen  perception  of  enjoyment,  into 
the  bosom  of  the  country,  would  be  to  assert  a  platitude 
as  palpable  as  that  he  lived.  The  south  side  of  Dublin 
was,  m  those  days,  essentially  different  &om  what  it 
has  since  become.  No  house  with  any  pretensions  to 
respectability  dotted  the  landscape,  from  Temple  Hill  to 
Dunleary.  The  dingy  village  of  Black  Rock,  with  its 
old  stone  cross,  was  certainly  in  existence,  but  save 
"  Frescati,"  the  charming  residence  of  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald  and  his  beautiful  Pamela,  there  was  no  really 
handsome  country  seat  for  miles  around.  A  chaste, 
soothing  quietude,  broken  only  by  the  occasional  cawing 
of  a  rook,  the  surging  of  the  dark  blue  ocean,  or  the 
buzzing  of  a  bee  in  quest  of  honey,  reigned  glorious  and 
supreme  throughout  the  rustic  portion  of  the  district. 
No  roaring  locomotives,  polluting  the  fresh  atmosphere 
with  steam  and  smuts,  rushed  frantically  to  and  fro  at 
the  expiration  of  each  quarter  hour.  No  dense  white 
clouds  of  stale  old  dust,  that  alternately  assiuned  the 
shape  of  mud  and  powder  every  week  for  the  last  five- 
and-twenty  years,  disported  along  the  thoroughfare  in 
fiendisli  glee,  blinding  the  unwary,  and  enveloping  in 
one  vast  sheet  of  mist  the  countless  vehicles,  cocks  and 
hens,  furniture  vans,  asses*  carts,  dogs,  horsemen,  and 
pedestrians,  that  seem  to  have,  every  day  of  their  ex- 
istence, some  business  of  importance  to  transact  upon  the 
Kingstown  road.  To  sum  up  all,  the  honest  denizens  of 
the  district  were,  in  those  days,  rarely  scared  by  the 
awful  apparitions  of  county  cess,  poor  rate,  income,  and 
metropolitan  police  tax  collectors,  tugging  energetically 
at  their  door- bells,  and  intimating,  in  discordant  accents, 
that,  if  payment  be  not  made  within  eight  days,  pro- 
ceedings would  be  unrelentingly  commenced. 

On  the  mominff  of  his  departure  for  London,  Valentine 
repaired  to  Temple  HiU  House-— or,  as  it  was  designated 
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in  those  days — ^"  Neptune,"  for  the  purpose  of  taking  an 
affectionate  farewell  of  the  watchful  guai'dian  of  his 
worldly  interests.  We  are  inclined  to  think,  however, 
that  a  neighbourly  feeling,  and  the  consideration  of 
Clonmel  being  a  near  relative  of  his  family,  had  more 
weight  in  inducing  Valentine  to  pay  him  this  visit  than 
the  lively  interest  taken  by  the  old  lawyer  in  keeping 
him  out  of  harm  s  way. 

While  Valentine  is  walking  up  the  hilly  road  from 
Maretimo  to  Temple  Hill,  we  cannot  employ  the  interval 
better  than  by  laying  before  the  reader  an  amusing 
sketch  of  Lord  Clonmel,  which  appears  in  Mr.  Phillips's 
interesting  work,  **  Curran  and  his  Cotemporaries  f — 

"  Amongst  those  who  were  moat  di<»tinguished  when  Mr.  Corran  came  to 
the  bar,  and  with  whom,  afterwards,  as  Chief  Justice,  be  not  unfreqacntly 
came  in  collision,  was  Mr.  John  Scott,  afterwards  Lord  Clonmel.  This 
person  sprang  from  a  very  humble  rank  of  life,*  and  raised  himself  to  hit 
sulMequtrnt  elevation,  partly  by  his  talents,  partly  by  his  courage,  and, 
though  laHt,  not  least,  l^  his  very  superior  knowledge  of  the  world.  Daring 
the  stormy  administration  of  Lord  Townsend,  he,  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  then  Chancellor,  was  elected  to  a  scat  in  the  House,  and  from  that 
period  advanced  gradually  through  the  subordinate  offices  to  his  station  on 
the  bench.  In  the  year  1770,  and  during  the  succeeding  sessions,  he  had 
to  encounter,  almost  alone,  an  opposition  beaded  by  Mr  Flood,  and  com- 
posed of  as  much  effective  hostility  as  ever  faced  a  treasury  bench.  His 
powers  were  rather  versatile  than  argumentative ;  but  when  he  failed  to 
amvince,  he  generally  succeeded  in  diverting ;  and  if  he  did  not,  by  the 
gravity  of  his  reasoning,  dignify  the  majority  to  which  he  sedulously 
attached  himself;  he,  at  all  events,  covered  their  retreat  with  an  exhaust- 
less  quiver  of  alternate  sarcasm  and  ridicule.  Added  to  this,  he  bad  a 
perseverance  not  to  be  fatigued,  and  a  personal  intrepidity  altogether  invin- 
cible. When  he  could  not  overcome,  he  swaggered ;  and  when  he  could  not 
bttUy,  he  fought  Successful  as  Lord  Clonmel  was  in  his  political  career,  he 
by  no  means  looked  back  on  it  with  satisfaction.  It  is  recorded  of  him  that 
he  said,  on  his  death-bed,  *  Ajb  to  myself;  if  I  were  to  begin  life  again,  I 
woold  rather  be  a  chimney-sweeper  than  connected  with  the  Irish  Go- 
vernment' " 

Here  we  take  the  liberty  of  interrupting  Mr.  Phillips 
in  his  interesting  reminiscences  of  Lord  Clonmel,  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing — ^rather  obtrusively,  we  fear — ^an 
observation  of  our  own.     The  anecdote  of  his  lordship's 

*  Mr.  riiillips  docs  less  than  justice  to  the  pedigree  of  Lord  Clonmel. 
His  lordship's  father  was  the  Rev.  Michael  Scott,  and  his  grandfather  a  mili- 
tary capUin  under  William  the  Third,  who  fell  in  the  act  of  leading  on  his 
iroope  to  victory.— W.  J.  P, 
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penchant  for  the  chimney-sweeping  trade,  in  preference 
to  a  connexion  with  the  Irisn  Government,  is  indis- 
solubly  connected  with  the  subject  of  this  memoir.  That 
very  extraordinary  observation  was  not  made  upon  his 
lordship's  death-bed,  as  Mr.  Phillips  supposes,  but  ad- 
dressed to  Valentine  on  the  identical  morning  that  he 
waited  upon  his  cousin  at  Temple  Hill,  preparatory  to 
his  departure  for  England.*  We  make  this  allegation 
upon  die  authority  of  Lord  Cloncurry  himself. 

The  correct  version  of  the  anecdote  is  as  follows. 
In  the  course  of  the  last  conversation  that  ever  took 
place  between  Clonmel  and  Valentine  Lawless  i.e.,  on  No- 
vember 17th,  1797,  his  lordship  suddenly  exclaimed,  in  a 
burst  of  not  very  characteristic  candour — "My  dear 
Val.,  I  have  been  a  fortunate  man  in  life.  I  am  a  chief 
justice  and  an  earl ;  but,  believe  me,  I  would  rather  be 
beginning  the  world  as  a  young  sweep." 

Apologising  to  Mr.  Phillips  and  the  reader  for  this 
interruption,  we  will  now  beg  leave  to  resume  the  broken 
thread  of  his  narrative : — 

**  The  asperities  of  his  public  conduct  were,  however,  invbible  in  private. 
He  was  stored  with  anecdote — seldom,  certainly,  very  delicate  in  the  selec- 
tkm ;  but  his  companionaUe  qualities  were  well  seconded  by  the  fidelity  of 

*  There  is  an  interesting  anecdote  related  in  *^  Grattan^s  Memoirs**  (vol. 
ii  p.  146)  of  some  carious  revelations  made  by  Lord  Clonmel  at  this  period. 
Finding  ill  health  oppress  him,  he  sent  for  his  nephew,  Dean  Scott,  to  exa- 
mine his  political  correspondence,  and  destroy  any  portion  of  it  that  it  would 
be  indiscreet  to  preserve.  There  was  one  letter,  in  particular,  which  Lord 
Clonmel  felt  extremely  anxious  should  be  discovered  by  Dean  Scott,  and  as 
soon  as  possible  committed  to  the  flames.  It  completely  revealed  the  base 
policy  of  England  in  encouraging  the  growth  of  United  Irishmen,  in  order 
that  the  ministerial  Union  bark  might,  on  a  vast  rushing  sea  of  Irish  blood, 
be  carried  triumpliantly  along.  The  document  was  soon  found,  and  by  an 
easy  process  reduced  to  ashes.  Dean  Scott,  years  after,  communicated  this 
Ikct  to  Mr.  Grattan,  In  order  that  it  might  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  his- 
toiy,  but  he  refused  to  give  the  writer's  name  or  more  of  the  contents,  than 
that  **  the^  allowed  the  United  Men  to  go  on^  in  order  to  carry  the  Union^ 
and  that  ntch  vhu  their  design,^  Lord  Clonmel,  some  eighteen  months  pre- 
vious to  his  death,  called  on  the  Viceroy,  and  told  him  that  as  Government 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  extent  of  the  united  organization,  it  behoved 
them  at  once  to  crush  it,  and  thus  avert  the  sanguinary  horrors  of  an  insur- 
rection. His  Excellency  received  him  coldly,  and  from  that  day  Lord 
Clonmel  was  never  summoned  to  the  Privy  Council.  His  lordship  detailed 
this  circumstance  to  Dean  Scott,  early  in  1798.~W.  J.  F. 

H 
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bit  friendships;  and  it  is  told  of  Um,  that  he  neyer  made  an  inainoevB  pro- 
teBBon,  or  foigot  a  {ayovit.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

**  The  death  of  Lord  Clonmel  is  said  to  have  originated  in  a  very  cnrions 
Incident.  In  1792,  Mr.  John  Magee,  the  spirited  proprietor  of  the  DkMm 
Evemng  Poit^  had  a  fiat  issued  against  him  in  a  case  of  libel,  for  a  sum 
which  the  defendant  thought  excesare.  The  bench  and  the  press  were 
directly  committed ;  and  in  such  a  case,  had  a  judge  ten-fold  the  power  be 
baa,  he  would  be  comparatively  harmless.  The  subject  made  a  noise — ^was 
brought  before  Parliament — ^and  was  at  last,  at  least  politically,  set  at  reet 
by  the  drfeat  of  the  Chief  Justice,  and  the  restriction  of  the  judges  in  futun^ 
in  such  cases,  to  an  inferior  and  a  definite  sum.  Discomfited  and  mortified. 
Lord  Gonmd  retreated  from  the  contest;  but  he  retreated  lilce  a  harpooned 
leviathan — the  barb  was  in  his  back,  and  Magee  held  the  cordage.  He 
made  the  life  of  his  enemy  a  burden  to  him.  He  exposed  his  errom,  denied 
his  merits,  magnified  his  mistalces,  ridiculed  liis  pretensions,  and  continually 
edging,  without  overstepping  the  boundary  of  libd,  poured  upon  the  Chl^ 
Justice,  from  the  batteiy  of  the  press,  a  perpetual  broadside  of  sarcasm  and 
Invective.  *The  man,'  says  Dr.  Johnson,  challenging  Junius,  *who 
vilifies  established  authority  is  sure  to  find  an  audience.'  Lord  Clonmel  too 
fatally  verified  the  apothegm.  Wherever  he  went,  he  was  lampooned  by  a 
ballad-ringer,  or  laughed  at  by  the  populace.  Nor  was  Magee*s  arsoal 
composed  exclusively  of  paper  ammunition.  He  rented  a  field  bordering 
his  lordship^s  highly-improved  and  decorated  demesne :  he  advertised,  month 
after  month,  that  on  such  a  day  he  would  exhibit  in  this  field  a  grand 
Of^fmpic  pig  himU:  that  the  peo^,  out  of  gratitude  for  their  patronage  of 
his  newspaper,  should  be  g^tuitous  spectators  of  this  revived  chtneal 
amusement ;  and  that  he  was  determined  to  make  so  amazing  a  provision  of 
whiskey  and  porter,  that  if  any  man  went  home  thirsty  it  should  be  his 
own  fault  The  plan  completely  succeeded.  Hundreds  and  thousands  as- 
sembled ;  every  man  did  justice  to  his  entertainer's  ho^itality ;  and  his  lord- 
ship's magnificent  demesne,  uprooted  and  desolate,  next  day  exhibited 
nothing  but  the  ruins  of  fAs  Olgmpic  pig  Atpit*  The  rebellion  approached — 
the  popular  exasperation  was  at  its  height ;  and  the  end  of  it  was,  that 
Magee  went  mad  with  his  victoiy,  and  Lord  Clonmel  died,  UteraOy  broken- 
hearted with  his  defeat  and  his  apprehensions.  The  Chief  Justice,  towards 
the  dose  of  his  life,  was  delicate  in  health,  and  frequent  reports  of  his  death 
were  circulated.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  when  he  was  really  very  ill,  a 
friend  said  to  Cnrran,  *  Well,  they  say  Clonmel  is  going  to  die  at  last  Do 
yon  believe  it?'  *I  believe,*  said'Cunan,  *he  is  scoundrel  enou^^  to 
livaor  die,Jiu(as  ttiwte  Awovn  oonMnience//'* 

*  The  pigs  were  declared  to  be  the  property  of  those  who  were  sufficiently 
fortunate  as  to  catch  them.  The  tailsof  the  most  agile  having  been  carefully 
soaped,  the  chase  began.  Judge  of  the  ecstasy  of  Magee  to  find  the  usually 
perverse  quadrupeds  doing  exactly  as  he  wished,  by  steering  direct  for  Lord 
Clonmel  *s  parterres  and  shrubberies.  The  mob  that  foUowvii  in  their  wake, 
the  yelling  and  screaming,  may  be  easily  imagined,  but  with  dlfficolty 
de«»lbed.-W.  J.  F. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


L^rd  Clonmel  flings  Us  CouiiD  on  Chaiybdis  while  endearoorin^  to  kmp 
him  dear  of  Scylla — Lawleaa,  Cnrruii  and  Booham  ettablhih  a  Society  of 
United  Iii«hraen  in  London — Generoeity  of  Mr.  Lawless  towards  the  Irish 
Kefngees — Chainnan  of  the  Meeting  to  compUraent  Lord  Moira— His 
Lordnhip's  Letter  to  Mr.  Lawless — Editorial  Article  from  the  Preu  in 
Praise  of  Mr.  Lawless — Mortification  of  Lords  Clonmel  and  Cloncorry  at 
his  democratic  Bias — Benevolent  Society  of  St.  Patrick — ^Awkward  Incident 
— Father  0*Coigly — He  waits  upon  Mr.  Lawless  in  London,  and  obuins 
Money  from  him — ^Arrested  with  O'Connor  at  Margate — Exertions  made 
by  Mr.  Lawless  to  obtain  Money  for  his  Defeoce— John  Joseph  Henry's 
munificent  Remittance — O'Coigly  hung  at  Pennenden  Heath — Lord  Hoi- 
Und  on  the  Execution  of  O'Coigly — Arthur  O'Connor's  Conduct  open  to 
Censurs — Mr.  Lawless  acqnhres  a  Feeling  of  Distrust  in  him — Duel  with  Mr. 
Huband^Extract  from  Letter  of  W.  J.  O'Neil  Daunt,  Esq.,  M.P.,  to  the 
Anthor^-Fumival's  Inn — English  Spies  in  France— Bonham — Colonel 
Despard— Arrest  of  the  Leinster  Delegates  at  Bond's— Reynolds,  the  In- 
former—Arrest and  Death  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald— Lady  Fitzgerald 
concealed  by  the  Sisters  of  Mr.  Lawless— The  New  Directory— John  and 
Henry  Sheares — ^Their  Labours  in  endeaTouring  to  hurry  the  Insurrection 
to  a  head — Betrayed  by  Captain  Armstrong— Their  Execution — ^Arrest 
Hi  Neilson— Commencement  of  the  Rebellion— Detailed  Narrative  of  ito 
Prt>greai — Lawless  arrested  and  entrusted  to  the  Care  of  a  King's  Mes- 
senger—Repeatedly examined  by  the  Privy  Council- Letter  to  the  Duke 
of  Portland  in  reference  to  Lawless — Liberated  from  Confinement — Forms 
a  Matrimonial  Alliance— Letter  from  Colonel  Cockbuine. 

To  the  infinite  horror  of  the  wary  lawyer — ^Lord  Clonmel, 
and  the  infinite  chagrin  of  the  fidgety  father — ^Lord 
Cloncurry,  they  soon  found  that  Master  Valentine,  on  his 
arrival  in  London,  had,  to  use  a  Tulgar  but  significant 
Irish  form  of  expression,  "  dropped  out  of  the  firying-pan 
into  the  fire."  In  short,  he  at  once  connected  liim- 
self  with  several  ardent  young  patriots,  not  only  of  the 
"  United  Irish,"  but  of  the  "  London  Corresponding  So- 
ciety," and  was,  in  the  conception  of  many  sapient  loyid- 
ists,  rapidly  earning  the  axe  of  attainder.  How  far  his 
treason  extended,  the  reader  will  see  anon. 
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It  would  appear  that  the  proverbiallj  generous  and 
patriotic  disposition  of  Mr.  Lawless  was  not  less  known 
m  London  than  in  Dublin.  From  the  day  of  his  arrival 
he  found  himself  hourly  importuned  for  pecuniary  aid — 
sometimes  to  further  the  ends  of  nationality — sometimes 
to  relieve  the  necessities  of  certain  compatriots  of  his  that 
during  this  period,  and  long  anterior  to  it,  thronged  into 
London  before  the  reeking  sabres  of  the  Ancient  Briton 
cavalry,  or  the  goading  prods  of  the  yeomanry  bayonets. 
The  sword  of  extermmation  was  at  work  in  Ireland, 
and  thousands  of  unfortunates  ran,  panic-stricken,  from 
before  it. 

With  a  generous  and  patriotic  object  in  view,  a  body 
of  young  Templars,  headed  by  Mr.  Lawless,  formed 
themselves  into  a  club  or  society,  which,  having  been  duly 
inaugurated,  they  agreed  to  designate  by  the  somewhat 
alarming  term — "  United  Irish."  This  done,  a  fund  was 
at  once  established  in  connexion  with  it,  for  the  relief  of 
those  unfortunate  Irish  refugees,  who,  there  was  reason 
to  apprehend,  were  in  a  state  of  great  destitution.  Pro- 
minent amongst  the  associates  stood  Mr.  Stewart,  of 
Acton — an  Irish  gentleman  of  large  landed  property, 
Mr.  Agar,  nephew  to  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Richard 
Curran,  eldest  son  of  Philpot  Curran,  John  Bonham, 
afterwards  Master  of  the  Ordnance,  and  Mr.  Tranor,  the 
intimate  friend  and  private  secretary  of  Lawless.  This 
club  was  not  united  by  any  bonds  of  connexion  with  the 
Irish  Executive  Directory,  or  the  vast  organization  over 
which  it  presided.  Poro  curante  and  vive  la  compagnie 
appear  to  have  been  its  motto,  and  not  Mourir  pour  U 
Patrie^  or  Ca  Ira. 

It  would,  of  course,  be,  at  this  distance  of  time,  impos- 
sible to  ascertain  the  amount  of  money,  or  any  tiling  tike 
it,  distributed  by  Lawless  amongst  his  destitute  fellow- 
countrymen  when  resident  in  London  during  the  winter 
of  *97.  We  have  reason  to  know,  that  he  never  gave 
except  munificently,  and  that  bis  acts  of  benevolence 
were  of  as  freauent  occurrence  as  a  pious  old  lady's  dis- 
bursement of  nalfpence  to  the  objects  of  charity  casually 
encountered.     One  of  his  first  acts  of  generosity,  on 
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arriving  in  London,  was  to  make  up  a  subscription  for 
Peter  Finnerty,  the  publisher  of  the  Press,  who,  by  an 
adverse  verdict,  shortly  before,  had  been  reduced  to  a 
state  of  misery  little  short  of  utter  ruin. 

Lawless,  as  already  observed,  arrived  in  London  during 
the  month  of  November,  1797.  In  a  public  journal,  now 
rarely  met  with.  We  find  honourable  mention  of  him  as 
one  of  several  barristers  who  assembled  at  the  Temple  Inn 
on  the  29th  November,  for  the  purpose  of  complimenting 
the  good  Lord  Moira.  We  allude  to  the  Press  news- 
paper, which,  had  it  not  remained  in  the  author's  family 
since  the  year  of  its  suppression,  would  be  no  easy  matter 
to  procure  just  now.  In  its  impression  for  December 
12,  1797 — ^bless  us  1  what  imperfect  telegraphic  commu- 
nication they  had  in  those  days — we  find  the  resolutions 
passed  at  the  meeting  of  the  29th  ult.,  together  with  an 
editorial  article  in  reference  to  Lawless,  written,  most 
probably,  by  Arthur  O'Connor. 

The  Earl  of  Moira,  on  the  22nd  November,  made,  as 
has  been  already  stated,  a  powerful  speech  before  the 
British  House  of  Lords,  wherein  he  called  the  attention 
of  his  hearers  to  the  terrific  system  of  oppression  and 
extermination  which,  like  a  desolating  plague,  swept 
through  Ireland.  Several  Irish  gentlemen  (principally 
Templars),  anxious  to  thank  the  noble  lord  for  his  manly 
and  patriotic  speech,  convened  a  meeting  at  the  Temple 
Inn,  London,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  their  proceedings 
pissed  a  ^series  of  resolutions.  The  Hon.  Valentine 
Browne  Lawless  presided  as  chairman.  We  extract  Lord 
Moira's  letter,  and  the  editorial  article  succeeding  it,  from 
No.  33  of  the  Press  newspaper,  a  journal  whilom  ho- 
noured with  the  personal  attentions  of  the  common 
hangman.^ 

LOBD  XOIBA  TO  THB  HON.  VALBMTXNB  LAWLESS. 

Na  2.]  ^DannmgUm,  Dtc  2,  1797. 

"Sib,— I  have  bMn  honoured  with  the  letter  in  which  you  tmnmnit  to 
me  the  iceoltttioiis  of  the  Iriflh  gentlemen,  students  at  the  Temple.     It  gives 

•  Like  Holyneux's  "  Cmc  of  Irebmd  SUted,"  it  wm  sentenced  to  he  buret 
bjtliAtpenoiuig&    Peter  Unnerty  pMwd  some  time  in  the  piUory  for  pniK 
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me  peculiar  gntifieatioik  to  find  myself  soppofrted  by  «adi  tn  opixnon  m  ta 
the  expediency  of  the  statement  which  I  made  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Conversant  as  you  respectively  are  with  the  rituation  of  Ireland,  jom  testi- 
mony will  sufficiently  answer,  that  no  thne  was  to  be  lost  in  making  public 
the  condition  of  that  kingdom.  Yon  have  truly  observed,  that  in  my  recital 
I  suppressed  many  of  the  grossest  instances  of  outrage,  with  the  details  of 
which  I  oould  not  but  be  acquainted.  My  object  was  not  to  move  indig- 
nation,  but  to  fonse  Bfimsters  to  a  due  consideration  of  an  interest  the  most 
important  to  the  British  empire  of  any  ever  yet  hazarded.  That  they 
should  attempt  a  vindication  of  the  oppresnons  exercised,  when  they  conid 
not  venture  to  deny  the  fsu^  did  not  surprise  me;  because,  I  could  not  ex- 
pect a  ready  confession  of  an  error  so  seiioos  in  its  nature.  My  hope  rested 
and  tested  here,  that  their  reflectioB  will  teU  them  how  impossibfe  it  is  fiir 
the  people  of  England  to  regard  with  an  indifferent  eye  a  perseveramse  ia 
that  frantic  system. 

••  The  generous  spirit  of  this  conntry  will  not  wait  to  calcidate  the  fatal 
effects  which  those  violences  mayprodnoe  upon  every  relation  that  subsists 
between  the  two  kingdoms.  It  will  decide  from  another  statement ;  it  wiU 
spurn  a  concurrence  in  this  oppression,  horn  a  consciousness  that  the  nation 
which  oould  with  apathy  see  a  capricious  despotism  established  over  a 
neighbouring  country  must  become  near  the  point  of  inviting  sneh  a  domi- 
nion over  itselfl  Now  that  the  sufferings  of  Ireland  have  been  made  known 
to  the  public,  Ministera  will  foresee  the  consequence,  and  they  will  thence,  I 
trust,  be  induced  to  adopt  a  tone  of  conciliation,  which,  I  donbt  not,  wilt 
stUlbeeObctnaL    •        •        •        • 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &&, 

>«Moma. 


'*  We  are  hajipy  to  find  from  the  above  article  of  fnte^enoe,  that  th» 
exertions  of  Mr.  Lawless  in  the  cause  of  his  country  have  not  ceased  on  hia 
passing  into  another.  This  disthiguished  young  patriot,  though  the  son  of  a 
nobleman,  is  an  honest,  independent  citizen,  capable  of  judging  for  himself, 
and  seeking  distinction  where  it  is  only  desirable,  in  the  field  of  generous 
emulation.  We  congratulate  our  country  on  the  prospect  of  so  great  an 
accession  of  spirit  and  good  sense  to  the  profession  of  the  law."    •       «       • 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  Valentine, 
upon  his  arrival  in  London,  lost  hardly  a  day  in  plunging- 
into  the  work  expected  at  his  hands  by  O'Connor  and 
Fitzgerald.  In  proportion  as  they  felt  gratified  at  his  dis- 
play of  patriotism,  his  family  were  mortified.  We  can 
well^  imagine  old  Lord  Clonmel,  upon  hearing  of  his 
cousin's  proceedings  across  the  water,  sending  frantically 
for  the  newspaper  which  contained  the  report,  and,  with 

Ushing  it     The  paper  itself,  one  of  the  most  talented  that  had,  previous  to 
1707,    appeared,  shared  the  same  &te  as  the  iVorton,  7W6i«a«,  and  UwAitd 
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fizigers  trembling  with  nervous  apprelieiisioiiy  adjustiiig 
athwart  his  nose  nis  gold-mounted  spectacles  preparatorj 
to  an  investij^ation  for  treason,  in  the  recorded  conduct  of 
his  "  giddy  friend." 

It  was  and  is  usual  with  *'  the  Benevolent  Society^  of 
St.  Patrick,"  annually  to  give,  on  the  feast  day  ot  the 
Irish  apostle,  a  grand  banauet  in  the  Freemason's  Tavern, 
Great  Queen-street,  London.  On  its  eighteenth  anni- 
versary (March  17th,  1798),  an  incident  occurred,  with 
which  our  hero  is  identified,  that  gave  rise  at  the  time  to 
much  censorious  gossip  at  his  expense.  The  Earl  of 
Moira  and  some  other  members  of  the  Whig  aristocracy 
promised  to  attend  the  entertainment  on  this  occasion. 
Lawless  was  invited  also,  but  as  he  happened  to  be  labour- 
ing under  an  attack  of  influenza,  endeavoured  to  persuade 
the  stewards  to  accept  his  apology.  This  they  refused 
to  do,  and  the  valetudinarian  was  obliged  topiomise  that 
he  would  make  an  exertion  and  go.  Wnen  the  day 
arrived,  he  found  himself,  as  the  story  has  it,  if  anything, 
worse,  and  wavering  as  to  whether  ne  would  go  or  stay. 
Matters  were  precisely  in  this  position,  when  Lord  Moira, 
on  his  way  to  the  dinner,  called  on  Lawless,  at  his  lodg- 
ings in  St  Albans-street,  and  bore  him  off  in  triumph. 

After  dinner,  several  healths  were  proposed,  and, 
amongst  the  number,  the  Queen's.  Lawless  sat  at  the  foot 
of  the  table,  and  was  observed  to  rise  from  his  seat  with 
an  effoit  the  very  reverse  of  alacrity.  His  dress,  which 
was,  as  usual,  green,  and,  in  consequence,  more  or  less 
obnoxious  to  a  certain  party,  stimulated  the  slumbering 
suspicions  of  some  very  loyal  gentlemen  present,  who 
immediately  raised  the  war-whoop  of  "  Put  him  out" — 
•*  Chair"—"  Order,"  &c.,  &c.,  to  the  no  small  discom- 
fiture of  Mr.  Lawless,*  who,  according  to  his  own  account^ 
and  we  should  be  sorry  to  disbelieve  it — ^was  totally  inno- 

*  An  infloenlial  pftper,  the  FreematCi  Journal,  shortly  after  the  death  of 
Lord  Cioacwrryy  in  1853,  pabliahed  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  patriot  peer. 
It  appeared  to  throw  some  doubts  on  the  verity  of  Lord  Cloncnrry's  own 
▼ernon  ot  the  incident  ^*  Maldng  some  mistake,"  says  the  /Vwemoa,  **  when 
the  Queen's  health  was  proposed,  not  satisfiictorily  cleared  up  by  his  lordship 
aoBM  fifty  years  after— we  suspect,  because  he  could  notr— the  Govenmient 
grew  more  intcoie  in  its  sa^idons,  and  he  was  soon  after  arrested." 
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cetitof  anr  ini^^n :  r^  ilsrespect  :c  wari?  b^MAJesTr.    As 

soon  ae  tf.tr  «t.7rm  ot  mi:  jTiAd«>n  cj»i  in  sonse  decree  abated, 
be  rr/9e  trorn  his  seat,  an  i.  aidres^m^  the  Earl  of  Moiim, 
assured  L::n  Uiit  tc^rre  was  nothing  limker  from  hiB 
thou^fKta  tr.an  to  mac: test  contempt  to  the  Queen  of 
England — that  Lis  ti^jxiines  in  rising  wae  to  be  attributed 
to  indisposition,  and  not  to  disrespect;  and  that  even 
s^ipposin?  he  were  disponed  to  show  it,  he  woald  not 
y;l<^'t  an  opportunity  for  sach  a  diiplaj  when  his  rained 
friend,  Lord  Moira,  as  the  proposer  of  the  toast,  could 
not  but  feel  rery  naturally  hurt- 

What  Irishman  is  there  who  has  not  heard  of  Father 
James  O'Coigly,  who,  in  1798.  pwud  the  usoal  penalty  of 
patriotism  ?  As  the  history  of  his  latter  days  is  indiaso- 
lubly  connected  with  the  Hon.  Mr.  Lawless,  we  may, 
perhaps,  be  permitted  to  introduce  here  a  few  obserrations 
in  reference  to  them. 

Descerided  from  an  ancient  and  distinguished  sept, 
O'Coigly  was  bom  in  the  hot-bed  of  Qrangeism — ^tne 
Coimty  Armagh — ^in  1762.  Here  he  continued  to  reside 
until  1785,  when  his  inclinations. led  him  to  enter,  as  a 
divinity  student,  the  Irish  CoUege  in  Paria  In  1796  his 
family  were  reduced,  in  common  with  many  another,  to 
the  liard  necessity  of  flying  from  their  homes  by  the 
sword  of  the  exterminator,  which,  under  the  raunted 
Hanction  of  Government,  was  daily  at  its  work,  fleshing 
unto  death,  and  torturing  to  macuiess.  The  active  and 
naturally  intrepid  spirit  of  Father  O'Coigly  led  him  to 
head  the  forlorn  hope  of  Ireland,  in  endeavouring  to 
bring  to  justice  the  **  Peep-o*-day'*  and  *'  Immortal  Me- 
mory** banditti,  whose  atrocities  we  have  already  more 
than  once  referred  to.  This  line  of  conduct,  no  doubt, 
Bocelcrated  the  descent  of  their  vengeance  on  his  house. 
In  1700,  as  wc  are  informed  by  his  own  narrative,*  a 
body  of  Orange  wreckers  marched  to  hisfather*s  dwelling, 
and  Hignifled  their  intention  of  reducing  it  to  ruin. 
()'()oigTy*8  aged  and  helpless  parents,  observing  their 
approocn,  immediately  threw  open  both  windows  and 
doo^,    in    order   to   avoid  the   slightest  semblance   of 

*  11)0  Life  of  the  Rov.  Jamet  Coigly,  written  hj  hirnadH    London :  1798. 
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resistftQce.  Their  vifiiton,  however,  were  more  chagrined 
than  pleased  at  this  proceeding,  and  save  rein  to  their 
indignation  by  discharging  one  hiindrea  rounds  of  ball- 
cartridge  into  the  house.  This  done,  thej  proceeded  to 
drag  from  hi^  chamber  the  prostrate  body  of  old  O'Coigly, 
and  with  blunderbusses  amied  at  his  head  and  breast, 
threatenened  him  with  instantaneous  death,  if  he  did  not 
consent,  then  and  there,  to  renoimce  the  fatal  delusions 
of  Popery,  and  conform  to  that  religion  which  they  them- 
selves professed.  Seeing  little  of  the  meekness  of  the 
Gospel,  or  of  true  brotherly  love  in  the  general  demean- 
our of  those  watchful  guardians  of  his  spiritual  interests, 
it  may  readily  be  supposed  that  the  staunch  old  Papist 
rejected  with  indignation  their  proposal,  and  in  the  face 
of  death  declared  that  never  would  he  consent  to  be 
aught  but  a  Catholic.  The  saints  shook  their  heads, 
declared  it  to  be  a  bad  case,  and  transferred  their  godly 
labours  to  the  house. 

They  sacked  it  mercilessly.-  Plate,  cash,  clothes,  and 
every  portable  article  of  value  they  removed.  Furniture, 
pictures,  books,  and  manuscripts,  formed  the  elements  of 
a  mighty  bonfire.  Among  the  latter,  were  some  valuable 
autograph  writings  of  James  II.,  Tyrconnell,  Sarsfield, 
and  others,  which  young  O'Coigly  had,  with  much 
expense  and  labour,  collected  for  materials  to  form  a 
history  of  the  rebellion  of  1741.  Afler  completely 
gutting  the  place,  the  wreckers  defiled  o£f  to  the  residence 
of  another  member  of  the  family,  and  there  commenced  a 
series  of  similar  outrages.  Father  O'Coigly  rushed  like 
a  maniac  in  quest  of  some  upright  magistrate  who  would 
take  his  depositions,  but,  alas  !  such  men  were  rare,  and 
all  his  labours  to  bring  the  Orange  perpetrators  to  punish- 
ment proved  unavailing.  Maddened  by  the  imreienting 
sting  of  persecution,  and  driven  to  desperation,  O'Coigly 
connected  himself,  in  a  moment  of  impulse,  with  the 
Northern  Society  of  United  Irishmen.  In  his  capacity 
of  delegate,  he  visited  France  in  1797.  How  far  his 
treasonable  views  extended,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to 
say ;  but  that  he  was  more  incautious  than  anything  else, 
is,  we  believe,  highly  probable.   Early  in  '98,  business 

h3 
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demanded  a  second  visit  on  his  part  to  Paris.     He  set  out 
thither,  but,  as  time  will  show,  never  reached  it. 

We  beg  pardcularlj  to  call  the  reader's  attention  to  the 
following  paragraphs,  which  we  take  the  liberty  of  ex- 
tracting from  Dr.  Madden's  "  United  Iiishmen,**  Vol.  II., 
Third  Series:— 

*'  Coigly,  on  his  way  to  France,  passed  through  London.  He  hronght  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  an  Irish  gentleman  then  residing  in  London,  in 
which  he  was  described  as  a  priest  who  had  rendered  himself  conspicuous  in 
the  North,  in  resisdng  the  pexsecutoiB  of  the  Catholic  peasantiy,  and  was 
then  flying  to  France  to  escape  the  fate  of  all  those  who  interfered  with  their 
outrageous  proceedings.  The  account  I  am  now  giving  was  related  to  me 
by  the  gentleman  in  question,  a  person  whose  veracity  is  not  better  known  to 
his  countrymen,  than  his  unfailing  services  to  his  country,  whether  in  the 
senate,  on  the  magisterial  bench,  or  in  his  capacity  of  a  landlord,  and  pro- 
moter of  every  measure  useful  to  his  country, 

"  Coigly  was  in  great  distress ;  he  was  assisted  by  this  gentleman,  and 
invited  to  his  house  on  two  or  three  occasions,  Arthur  O'Connor,  who  had 
recently  arrived  in  London,  dined  with  this  gentleman,  when  Coigly  and 
O'Connor  met  at  his  house,  at  dinner,  for  the  first  time.     «        *         • 

*^  At  this  period,  the  gentleman  referred  to,  and  every  Irishman  who  fre- 
quented his  house,  were  vigilantly  watched  by  agents  of  a  higher  department 
than  the  police.  That  gentleman  was  well  aware  that  he  never  went  abroad 
that  he  was  not  followed,  at  a  convenient  distance,  by  a  special  spy  appointed 
to  watch  his  movements,  as  well  as  those  of  every  person  who  visited  him. 
This  drcnmstanoe  throws  some  light  on  the  nature  of  the  clue  which  caused 
the  Bow-street  runners  to  be  in  the  footsteps  of  O'Connor  and  hia  party, 
when  they  were  arrested  at  Margate." 

The  anonymous  gentleman  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Madden, 
in  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  was — ^need  we  say  it — the 
Hon.  Valentine  Browne  Lawless.  And,  reader,  who, 
think  you,  was  the  writer  of  O'Coigly's  letter  of  intro- 
duction? No  other  than  honest  Mathew  Dowling,  who 
aided  Rowan  in  his  escape  from  prison,  and  two  years 
after  gave  the  wink  to  Napper  Tandy,  at  Carrickfergus, 
to  be  off. 

Lawless  was  forcibly  struck  with  the  imposing  appear- 
ance of  O'Coigly.  He  never  remembered  to  have  seen  a 
finer-looking  man,  and  every  word  of  the  harrowing  nar- 
rative of  his  afflictions  poured  deep  and  scalding  into  his 
feeling  heart.  The  eyes  of  Lawless  sufiused  with  tears. 
The  priest  saw  the  impression  he  had  produced,  and  im- 

E roved  on  it.     He  told  him  how  his  hoary-headed  parents 
ad   been  hunted,   by  the   lash  of  persecution,  from 
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Armagh ;  how  he  took  shelter  in  Dundalk,  but  was  soon 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  abandoning  it,  in  consequence 
of  the  implacable  hoetilitj  with  which  the  Orange  yeo- 
manry pursued  him,  that  now  he  was  desirous  of  reaching 
Douaj,  where  erst  he  had  been  a  professor  in  the  Uniyer- 
sity,  and  would  require  some  pecuniary  assistance  lo 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  journey.  The  letter  from  Mat. 
DowHng  corroborated  these  statements,  and  informed 
Lawless,  in  conclusion,  that  a  case  of  more  genuine 
distress  could  not  possibly  be  met  with. 

Lawless  not  only  placed  ample  assistance  in  O'Coigly  s 
hands,  but  hospitably  invited  him  to  partake  of  his 
bachelor's  dinner  on  the  day  following.  He  thankfully 
accepted  it,  and  gained,  by  so  doing,  a  very  reputable, 
although  a  somewhat  dangerous,  acquaintance.*  Arthur 
O'Connor,  editor  of  the  Press^  was  one  of  the  guests.  He 
and  the  priest  took  to  each  other  warmly  in  the  course 
of  the  evening,  and,  two  or  three  days  after,  left  London 
together  for  Mar^te,  en  route  for  France,  accompanied 
by  Benjamin  and  John  Binns.  Mr.  Lawless,  it  would 
appear,  was  wholly  ignorant  of  the  arrangements  entered 
into  between  the  clergyman  and  O'Connor.  He  laboured 
under  the  impression  that  O'Coigly  merely  accompanied 
him  to  France  in  the  capacity  of  private  secretary.  That 
they  had  some  deeper  project  in  perspective  than  what 
appeared  to  our  young  templar  will,  we  think,  be  evident 
£rom  the  sequel. 


*  "  Before  that  period,  I  never  saw  (yConnor  in  my  whole  life.  Tkit  can 
he  proved  hy  the  verypertcn,  now  in  London,  who  introduced  him  to  me/* — L{fe 

the  Be9.  J.  Coighf,    London,  1798. 

Appended  to  the  first  volume  of  the  third  series  of  Madden^s  **  United  Irish- 
men," is  a  narrative  drawn  np  by  Mr.  Binns,  one  of  the  party  arrested  at 
Margate.    At  page  416,  he  writes : — '*  Ck)igly  was  acquainted  with  most  of 

the  leaders  of  the  United  bishmen.   He  was  no  stranger  to  L ;  he  made 

him  a  United  Irishman  in  his  father's  house,  in  Menion>street,  Dublin." 
That  Lawless  is  the  party  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Binns,  there  can  be,  we  believe, 
little  doubt.  His  father's  house,  now  the  office  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Coromis- 
sloners,  wui  situated  in  Merrion-street  The  suppression  of  the  name  is  also 
a  proof.  Lord  Cloncurry  having  been  living  at  the  time  of  publication.  But 
Mr.  Binns  is  under  error ;  if  we  are  to  credit  the  word  of  Lord  Cloncurry,  be 
saw  0*Coigly,  for  the  first  time,  on  his  presenting  the  note  of  introduction  fh>m 
Mat.  DowUng. 
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Messrs.  Fugion  and  Rivett,  two  notorious  Bow*8treet 
officers,  having  dogged,  with  unerring  scent,  O'Connor 
and  the  priest  to  Margate,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
decisive  preparations  Tor  their  immediate  capture  ought 
then  and  there  to  be  entered  into.  No  time  was  to  be  lost, 
as  less  than  three  hours  would  probably  land  them  on  the 
shores  of  France. 

O'Coigly  was  partaking  of  some  breakfast  at  the  King's 
Head  Inn,  when  the  Bow-Street  runners  rushed  into  the 
apartment.  Having  been  seized  and  searched,  a  dirk 
was  found  upon  his  person.  He  manifested  great  cool- 
ness, and  requested  that  the  constables  would  permit  him 
to  finish  his  meal  ere  thej  subjected  him  to  any  further 
examination.  Rivett  turned  the  pockets  of  a  great  coat 
belonging  to  O'Coigly  inside  out,  but  nothing  of  im* 
portance  came  to  hght  beyond  a  memorandum  book, 
which  contained,  amongst  some  Latin  certificates  apper 
taining  to  his  studies,  a  very  extraordinary  paper,  headed, 
"  An  Address  of  the  London  Correspondmg  Society  to 
the  Executive  Directory  of  France."  The  tenor  of  this 
document  was,  according  to  the  laws  of  England,  un* 
doubtedly  seditious.  In  O'Connor's  portmanteau,  a  sum 
of  money,  amounting  to  £900,*  a  military  uniform,  and 
some  papers  relating  to  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  were 
discovered.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  enough  transpired  to 
make  Government  suspect  the  loyalty  of  the  travellers. 

Binns,  O'Connor,  and  the  priest,  having  been  escorted 
to  London  by  a  strong  guard,  they  were  examined  by 
the  magistrates,  who  considered  the  evidence  of  a  suffi- 
ciently conclusive  character  to  warrant  their  committal.! 

*  See  ''  Madden'd  Lives  and  Times  of  the  United  Triahmen,"  Third  Series, 
vol.  iL,  page  18. 

t  In  connexion  with  the  inipriBonment  of  Arthur  O'Connor,  at  Maidstone, 
in  1798.  we  beg  to  refer  the  reader  to  our  Appendix,  wherein  an  interesting 
and  well  aat henticated  story,  never  btforejmbluhed  to  the  warldf  appean.  The 
writer  (Major  Scott,  of  the  9t8t  Regt«)  is  perhaps  the  only  person  now  livuig 
who  oould  tell  it  His  father,  William  Scott,  was  the  barrister  who  defended 
O'Connor  and  Binns  at  Maidstone.  Scott's,  eldest  sister  married  Lord  Ox- 
ford, and  was  mother  of  Lady  Charlotte  Harley,  the  "  lanthe**  of  Childe 
Haiiold.     Scott  himself  was  a  political  disdple  of  Home  Tooke. 

M^or  Scott  has  written  the  story  precisely  as  he  used  to  hear  his  &ther 
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The  heavy  tramp  of  the  turnkey,  after  locking  up  his 
prisoner,  had  hardly  ceased  to  echo  through  the  vaulted 
passages  of  Maidstone  jail,  than  the  unfortunate  O'Coigly 
proceeded  to  indite  a  most  affecting  letter  to  the  same 
benevolent  gentleman  who  had  so  generously  aided  him 
Oii  the  recommendation  o£Mat.  Dowling.  The  applica- 
cation  was  now  for  funds  to  enable  him  to  retain  efficient 
counsel  for  his  defence.  Reader,  was  the  appeal  unsuc- 
cessful, think  you  ?  Listen  to  what  B.  P.  Binns,  one  of 
the  men  of  *9b,  says,  in  the  course  of  a  letter  on  the  death 
of  his  venerated  friend,  O'Coigly,  published  forty-two 
years  after  that  event.  The  blanks  may  safely  be  filled 
up  with  the  name  of  Lawless. 

**  I  well  recollect  at  the  time  antecedent  to  the  trial  of  O'Coigly  and  others, 
being  present  myself  during  the  short  period  of  ten  days,  between  my  libe- 
ration by  the  Privy  Coancil,  and  second  arrest,  that gave  300  guineas 

to  defend  him,  by  a  check  on  his  banker,  in  the  Chamber  of  Coandllons  in 

the  Temple.     Well,  sir,  Billy  Pitt  had arrested  by  his  IcUres  de  cachet, 

and  sent  to  prison,  whore  he  ronained  for  tliree  long  years.  In  fact,  the 
personal  liberty  of  every  man  was  then  at  the  caprice  of  Billy  Pitt.** 

The  sum  of  300  guineas  is,  doubtless,  an  exaggeration, 
as  Lawless  was  living  at  the  time  upon  a  very  moderate 
allowance  from  Lord  Cloncurry.  He  gave,  however, 
generously,  by  a  cheque  on  his  banker,  and  engaged  the 
professional  assistance  of  a  skilful  attorney  named  Foulkes, 
to  whom  he  promised  to  be  accountable  for  all  incidental 
expenses  in  the  matter.  The  sympathies  of  Lawless  were 
awakened  with  a  vengeance.  Not  satisfied  with  giving 
the  clergyman  promises,  and  ipso  facto  gitis  ofpersonsu 
assistance,  he  addressed  a  touching  letter  to  our  old  ac- 
quaintance, Thomas  Brau^hall,  wherein  he  called  upon 
him,  as  an  Irishman,  and  a  Catholic,  to  subscribe  for 
the  relief  of  a  patriotic  and  distressed  member  of  his  priest- 
hood, who  lay  ironed  in  the  dungeons  of  Maidstone  jail. 
Lawless  did  not  confine  his  applications  to  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. ^He  wrote  to  his  esteemed  friend,  John  Joseph 
Henry,  of  Slraflfan,  Esq.  (brother-in-law  of  Lord  Edward 

tell  it  O'Connor  oompromiaed  the  safety  of  a  friend  by  detaining  a  sword 
cane.  The  story  does  not  redound  very  much  to  his  credit,  bat  is  merely  a 
proof  of  tboaghtlessaeM,  not  of  treachery. 
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Fitzgerand),  expressing  a  hope  that  he  (Mr.  Heniy) 
would  kindly  send  him  something,  however  small,  in  aid 
of  the  unfortunate  clergyman.  Mr.  Henry's  reply  con- 
tained somethingmore  substantial  than  wordsor  sympathy. 
That  generous  and  patriotic  Irishman  placed  at  his  friend's 
disposal  the  munincent  remittance  of  ftvu  hitrdbed 
POUNDS.  This  exceeded,  by  a  very  considerable  amount, 
the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  Mr.  Lawless,  and  not 
considering  it  necessary  to  retain  a  larger  sum  dian  £50, 
enclosed  him  the  overplus  by  return  of  post. 

In  a  subsequent  letter  to  Mr.  Braughtfll,  Lawless  more 
than  alluded  to  the  generous  act;  and  in  a  half  playful, 
half  affectionate  manner,  spoke  of  the  donor  as  "  Uttle 
Henry."  Braughall  was  an  old  associate  of  Wolfe  Tone's, 
and  incurred,  in  common  with  many  other  patriotic  gen- 
Wemen,  the  suspicions  of  Government.  His  house  in 
U^I^-street  was,  in  May  '98,  searched,  and  his  papers 
seized,  amongst  which  turned  up  Lawlcss's  letter  to  him 
on  tiie  su^ect  of  Father  O'Coigly.  The  phrase,  "  little 
Henry,  after  due  analysis  by  the  guid  nuncs  of  the  Castle, 
was  considered  to  allude  to  Henrv  Grattan,  to  whom  the 
^ithet  was,  m  some  degree,  applicable.    The  result  was, 

i^  axiraZ""^'^°"°^'^"'^''p'^""^«' 

to  Sf/L^r  ?T''^'8  arrested  at  Mai^te,  none  appeared 
cLJhoh^^Jr  ^^«™T^t  80  scarlet  with  crime^S  the 
Sly  id  effE^^f'  ""^  '^^y  ^l^«<i  to  crust  him  sig! 
Si  Sfou  Jr^^  ^'  ^"""^  ''^*'  ^o"l^-  Arthur  aCof - 
:jJeJ  to  five  W?  "^"'^  ^°Sf ~'^«  ^^^"^^^  ^^ 

their  compS^So  but  i^^^??^  ^^^  °^*'*««>»  ^^ 
tioally  oast  them  J  ^'   u    ^'-  WiUiam  Pitt  rushed  fraa- 

however,  it  was  nSXw  P~^"t«d  to  conviction, 
duced  who  w^uTfSSS  rL^"°"  ''^^"l"^  ^  P™^ 

o'coigi,  in  s;:r^t:s;saijcfc 
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in  the  intersral  between  his  conviction  and  execution, 
expressed  himself  as  follows : — 

*'  Fagion  and  Rivett  swore  that  the  paper  in  question  was  found  by  the 
latter  in  a  pocket-book,  in  the  pocket  of  that  great  coat,  which  I  declare  meet 
solemnlj,  in  the  face  of  my  country  and  my  God,  was  false,  unless  one  of 
them,  or  some  other  person,  put  it  there.  *  *  The  last  of  these  witnesses 
was  the  notorious  informer,  Dutton,  of  Newry,  who  swore  to  my  handwrit- 
ing, and  had  the  audacity  to  say  that  he  had  frequently  seen  me  write,  which 
I  declare  to  God  is  fiilse.** 

These  solemn  protestations  must  be  regarded  as  the 
dying  declaration  of  a  dying  man.  To  suppose  that  any 
one,  much  less  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  would,  at  sucn 
an  awfiil  moment,  dye  his  immortal  soul  in  the  crimson 
guilt  of  perjury,  is  altogether  so  improbable,  that  readers 
of  eveiy  creed  and  party  will,  no  doubt,  imhesitatuigly 
credit  O'Coigly's  statement. 

The  anxiety  on  the  part  of  Government  to  ensure  his 
oonviction  is  evident  from  the  following  private  letter 
addressed  by  Secretary  Wickham  to  Lord  Castlereagh, 
and  which  we  take  the  liberty  of  culling  from  that  valu- 
able collection  of  State  papers  recently  published  under 
the  auspices  of  Lord  Londonderry: — 

<*  WkUekall,  Apnl  U,  1796. 
"  Mt  Lord, — *  *  *  *  •  •  It  is  most  exceedingly  to  be  lamented 
that  no  person  can  be  sent  over  from  Ireland  to  prove  0*CoigVs  handwriting. 
Proof  of  that  kind  would  be  so  extremely  material,  that  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  law  officers  would  think  it  right  to  put  off  the  trial,  if  they  could  have 
any  hope  of  any  person  being  found  in  a  short  time  who  could  apeak  dis- 
tinctly to  his  handwriting." 

The  source  of  bitter  lamentation  to  his  Majesty's  law 
of&cers  was  effectually  removed  by  the  appearance  of 
Dutton,  one  of  the  mercenary  informers  of  the  north. 
This  man  swore  in  the  most  positive  manner  that  some 
very  ambiguous,  and,  to  all  mtents  and  purposes,  ex- 
tremely innocent  letters  were  in  the  handwriting  of 
0*Coigly ;  and  that  he  was  enabled  to  do  so  from  having, 
while  resident  in  Dundalk,  seen  him  (O'Coisly)  affix 
his  signature  to  some  cards  in  connexion  witn  a  raffle 
which  had  been  set  on  foot  for  the  relief  of  a  distressed 
family. 
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Mr.  Plumer  professed  to  be  the  leading  counsel  for 
O'Connor  and  O'Coigly,  and  made  a  speech  of  nearly  five 
hours'  duration ;  but  tne  defence  of  the  wretched  priest 
occupied  scarcely  as  many  minutes.  The  little  that 
Mr.  Plumer  did  say  in  his  favour  (?)  operated  more  to  his 
prejudice  than  anything  else. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Attorney-General's  speech, 
O'Coigly  addressed  the  Court,  and  solemnly  protested  that 
the  paper  to  which  so  much  importance  was  attached 
never  belonged  to  him.  It  certainly  did  not  belong  to 
O^Coigly,  but  he  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  culpable  in 
having  it  in  his  possession  at  all.  At  the  request  of  his 
friend,  Dr.  Crossfield,  as  Mr.  Binns  assures  us,  he  con- 
sented to  oblige  him  by  carrying  the  address  of  the  Cor- 
responding Society  to  France.  Of  the  sentiments  con- 
tained in  it  O'Coigly  was  as  innocent  as  the  child  in  the 
womb.  The  indictment  charged  him  with  being  an  emis- 
sary fi-om  the  English  Corresponding  Society,  detected  in 
the  act  of  going  to  France,  in  order  to  open  treasonable 
communication  with  the  Executive  Directory.  For  this 
act  of  treason  O'Coigly  was  found  guilty  on  weak  and  in- 
conclusive evidence.  Whatever  nis  connexion  might 
have  been  with  the  Irish,  he  certainly  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  English  Union  Club. 

But  to  return  to  the  trial.  "  Mr.  Justice  BuUer,"  says 
Dr.  Madden,  "leaned  heavily  on  O'Coigly,  throwing 
out  many  doubts  of  a  favourable  kind  to  the  other  pri- 
soners." The  conse(juence  was,  that  the  jury  returned  a 
verdict  of  guilty  against  the  priest,  and  not  guilty  against 
his  five  fellow-pnsoners— O'Connor,  B.  and  J.  Binns, 
Leary,  and  Allen. 

Previously  to  undergoingexecution,  O'Coigly  was  visited 
by  the  Catholic  chaplain  of  the  gaol,  who,  according  to 
the  narrative  published  in  1798,  was  commissioned  by  Gk>- 
vemment  to  make  certain  overtures  to  the  prisoner,  which 
he  (O'C.)  could  not  without  dishonour  meet.  A  Catholic 
clergyman  putting  himself  in  confidential  communication 
with  the  King's  ministers,  before  yielding  spiritual  assist- 
ance to  prisoners  under  sentence  of  death,  commits  an 
outrage  on  decency  and  honour  that  could  not  be  too 
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strongly  reprobated.  O'Coigly,  In  liis  narratiye,  speaks 
of  the  chaplain's  conduct  in  most  unmeasured  terms,  but 
with  hardly  less  severity  than  it  deserved.  The  great 
object  which  the  rev.  gentleman  had  in  view  was  to 
prevail  on  his  penitent  to  criminate  O^Connor  and  the 
other  prisoners,  by  private  information  to  Government 
of  their  acts  and  intentions.  He  told  him  that,  in  case 
he  did  as  proposed,  his  (0'Coigly*s)  life  would  not  only 
be  spared,  but  himself,  his  parents,  brothers,  and  family, 
handsomely  remunerated  by  a  grateful  Government; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  refused,  the  vengeance  of 
that  same  Government  would  never  cease  to  pursue  them. 
The  chaplain  dwelt  at  much  length  on  the  duty  he  owed 
to  his  parents,  but  all  to  no  avail ;  the  political  fidelity 
of  0*Coigly  could  not  be  shaken.  The  rev.  comforter 
(whoso  name  we  purposely  refrain  from  mentioning) 
visited  the  prisoner  on  four  successive  occasions.  It  was, 
we  believe,  on  the  last  but  one,  that  he  conjured  of  him 
to  tell  what  would  place  his  friends  upon  the  scaffold. 

** On  my  decUring/  writeB  O'Coigly,  "that  I  could  not  give  him  the 
wiahed-for  information,  he  said,  in  a  very  significant  manner,  that  he  uxu 
wery  tony  it  vas  not  m  hitpwoer  to  promise  me  a  reprieve,  or  even  a  respite. 
I  answered,  that  the  first  I  did  not  expect,  and  the  latter  I  did  not  wish 
for." 

On  the  7th  June,  1798,  this  singularly  heroic  man 
was  removed  on  a  hurdle  to  Pennenden  Heath,  with  the 
halter  of  death  thrown  across  his  shoulders,  and  an  iron 
chain  encircling  his  waist.  O'Coigly's  behaviour  was 
most  edifying.  He  looked  neither  to  the  right  nor  left, 
but,  with  eyes  rivetted  on  the  sacred  book  of  consolation, 
thought  only  of  preparing  to  meet  his  God.  With  his 
last  breath  he  protested  his  innocence  of  the  crime  for 
which  he  was  convicted,  and  declared,  by  the  hopes  he  con- 
fidently felt  of  salvation,  that  his  life  was  "  falsely  and 
maliciously  taken  away  by  perjury  and  subornation  of 
perjury."  He  forgave  his  enemies,  and  felt  that  justice 
would  be  hereafter  done  to  his  memory.  The  gaol  chap- 
lain attended  him.  O'Coigly  begged  his  pardon  for 
anything  he  might  have  said  to  his  prejudice,  and  calling 
upon  Providence  to  have  mercy  on  his  soul,  delivered 
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himself  up  into  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  The  drop 
fell — ^O'Coiely  swung  into  death — the  liberated  spirit,  no 
longer  bound  by  English  shackles,  rushed  through  oceans 
of  space,  and  at  length  stood,  paralysed  and  dazzled,  in  the 
presence  of  that  Great  Judge,  the  omnipotent  Maker  of 
Heaven,  Hell,  and  Earth. 

The  head  was  cut  off,  and  held  aloft  in  triumph. 
The  body  was  interred  on  the  place  of  execution.  jRe- 
quiescat  in  pace. 


We  cannot  more  appropriately  conclude  the  fore^inff 
melancholy  episode  than  by  laying  before  O'Coiglys 
sympathisers  the  following  reflections  on  his  trial  and 
execution.  They  come  from  the  pen  of  that  eminent 
statesman  and  minister,  the  late  Lord  Vassall  Holland, 
one  of  Lord  Cloncurry's  best  and  oldest  friends.  His 
lordship  wrote  a  work  in  1806,  and  revised  it  in  1824, 
entitled,  "  Memoirs  of  the  Whig  Party  during  My  Time." 
For  obvious  reasons,  he  felt,  during  his  lifetime,  a  deli- 
cacy in  giving  it  publicity.  Eleven  years  subsequent  to 
the  nobk  author's  death,  after  reposing  for  nearly  half  a 
century  in  the  family  escrutoir  of  Holland  House,  we  at 
length  find  his  "  Whig  Party"  emanate  from  its  ob- 
scurity, endorsed  by  the  respectable  firm  of  Longman, 
Browne,  Greene,  and  Longman : — 

**  Ab  to  the  specific  charge,"  says  Lord  HdUnd,  "  there  was  oertaiDlj  not 
•nffident  proof  against  O'Connor.  O'Coigly,  with  whom  he  had  fiUlen  in  hj 
aoddent,  famished  the  onhr  evidence,  in  a  paper  which  he  impmdentty 
carried  about  him,  and  which  was,  to  the  full,  as  remarkable  fur  its  iiwilfiw 
ness  and  nonsense  as  for  its  treason.  The  poor  man,  feeling  that  he  had  thna 
endangered  the  companions  at  his  jonmey,  generously  entreated  them  to 
sacrifioo  him  without  scruple,  if  in  any  way  it  conld  oontribate  to  their 
deftnce.  O'Coigly  was  condemned  on  fidse  and  contradictory  eTidenccL  I 
do  not  mean  to  aver,  as  Lord  Chancellor  Thorlow  assored  me  he  did  to 
Judge  Boiler,  who  tried  him,  that  *'if  met  a  foot  smk  wob  mmrdtirml  it  wu 
(TCoigisC  bat  simply  to  aUade  to  a  circnmstance,  which,  in  the  case  of  A 
common  feloo,  would  probably  hare  saved  his  life.  The  Bow-etreet  officer 
who  swore  to  finding  the  €ital  paper  in  his  pocket-book,  and  remarked  in 
conrt  the  folding  of  the  paper  as  fitting  tbat  pocket-book,  had  sworn  before 
the  Privy  CoudcO  that  the  same  paper  wa»  famtd  loom  m  aCkrigfy's  great 
coat.m^IAmk,kad^ddedtkatUkimoei/kad  pmt  it  imto  tko  poekot-hook. 
An  attoroey  d  the  name  d  Foatkes  gave  me  this  information,  and  I  went 
with  ft  to  Mr.  Wiekham,  then,  I  thiiiAK,  Under^Seaetaiy,  who  assoied  me 
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that  the  drenmstanoe  should  be  carefully  and  anxioody  investigated  before 
the  ezecntion.  Bat  the  order  had  gone  down,  and  while  we  were  converBivg, 
the  aentenoe  was  probably  executed." 

In  the  foregoing  observations  on  Father  O'Coigly's 
arrest,  trial,  and  execution,  we  have  been  induced  to 
outstiip  somewhat  our  usual  limits,  in  consideration  of 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Lawless  having  taken  such  an  active  and 
remarkable  part  in  collecting  money  for  his  defence, 
ministering  to  his  wants,  and  sympathizing  with  his 
afflictions.  His  assistance  to  the  priest  gave  considerable 
umbrage  to  the  Government.  In  a  short  time  after,  he 
was  arrested,  and  the  first  question  put  to  him  by  Mr. 
Pitt,  at  the  Privy  Council,  was,  why  he  should  have 
given  pecimiarv  relief  to  O'Coigly. 

The  only  a&ir  of  honour  in  which  Valentine  Lawless 
ever  engaged  himself  took  place  at  this  period.  In  one 
of  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  an  article  on  the  festive 
and  general  proceedings  of  the  United  Irish  Society  of 
Eji^land  appeared.  Wnatever  the  tone  of  the  article  was 
we  know  not,  but  firom  the  fact  of  Lawless  expressing 
himself  in  strong  terms  against  the  publication  in  conse- 
quence, we  are  decidedly  inclined  to  think  that  it  could 
not  have  been  very  complimentary.  Mr.  Huband,  an 
Irish  barrister,  and  a  frequenter  also  of  FumivaFs  Inn, 
chancing  to  overhear  these  expressions,  waxed  wrathful, 
and  resented  them,  it  appears,  as  a  personal  insult.  Hia 
actual  motive  for  doing  so  has  not,  as  far  as  we  know, 
transpired.  A  challenge  ensued,  which,  it  may  readily 
be  supposed,  was  promptly  accepted.  The  belligerents 
met  at  Norwood,  exchanged  four  innocuous  shots,  and 
declared  themselves  satisfied. 

The  above  is,  in  its  salient  points,  identical  with  the 
version  given  by  Lord  Cloncurry,  a  few  years  previous 
to  his  death,  of  the  transaction.  After  the  lapse  of  half 
a  oentury,  it  is  often  difficult  to  recollect  the  precise  cir- 
cumstances of  a  personal  adventure.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  that  his  lordship's  memory  failed  him,  to  a  certain 
extent,  in  this  retrospect.  The  duel  took  place  about  the 
same  period  as  the  Maidstone  trials.  O'Connor  s  conduct 
thereat  was  animadverted  on  by  many.    We  have  seen, 
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from  tlie  paragrapli  written  by  Lord  Holland,  that  when 
O'Coigly  begged  of  his  associates  to  sacrifice  him  without 
scruple,  if  doing  so  would  in  any  way  relieve  them  or 
further  their  cause,  Arthur  O'Connor  unhesitatingly — or, 
as  Lord  Holland  has  it — "  religiously  complied."  We  do 
not  go  quite  so  far  as  his  lordship,  but  we  are  certainly 
of  opinion  that  Mr.  O'Connor's  conduct  was,  more  or  less, 
open  to  animadversion. 

The  following  is  the  paragraph  that,  during  the  first 
week  of  May,  1798,  went  the  rounds  of  the  newspapers. 
It  is  descriptive  of  the  duel ;  and  we  need  not  pomt  out 
to  the  reaaer  how  much  more  plausibly  it  sounds  than 
the  version  given  fifty  years  after  the  transaction,  by 
Lord  Cloncurry,  in  his  **  Personal  Recollections:" — 

^*  On  Sunday  morning,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Lawless  and  Mr.  Huband,  aooom- 
penied  by  Mr.  Agar,  of  the  Temple,  and  Mr.  Smith,  met  at  a  field  near 
Norwood,  to  settle  an  affiiir  of  honour,  which  had  arisen  between  them  in 
oonsequenoe  of  a  dispute  respecting  the  political  conduct  of  Mr.  Arthur 
0*Connor,  when,  after  each  party  had  discharged  a  brace  of  pistols  without 
effect,  the  business  was  happily  accommodated  through  the  interveotion  of 
the  seconds." 

On  the  3rd  May,  1854,  the  author  of  this  work  re- 
ceived a  letter  fi-om  W.  J.  O'Neil  Daunt,  Esq.,  of  Kil- 
cascan  (formerly  M.P.  for  Mallow),  which  tends  to  throw 
some  light  upon  the  causes  wmch  led  to  the  hostile 
meeting  between  Lawless  and  Mr.  Huband.  The  following 
is  an  extract  firom  Mr.  Daunt^s  letter : — 

"  It  was,  I  think,  in  May,  1845,  that  I  had  a  kind  note  from  Lord  C., 
asking  me  to  dine  at  Maretimo,  and  '  talk  over  the  past  affairs  of  Ireland.* 
Our  conversation  turned  on  the  period  of  the  rebellion.  I  told  him  the  pie- 
parations  made  by  iCoger  O'Connor  at  Connorville  pretty  much  as  you 
bare  them  in  *  Ireland  and  her  Agitators.*  I  also  told  him  (what  does  not 
appear  in  that  book)  that  the  genUeman  from  whom  I  had  the  detail  was 
my  fiither,  then  a  youth  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  who  was  Boger*s  cousin, 
and  a  constant  guest  at  Connorville.  Speaking  of  Roger's  brother,  Arthur, 
I  said  I  always  looked  on  him  as  a  perfecUy  honest  politician  ;  and  that  his 
deliberate  forfeiture  of  Lord  Longueville*s  tiUe  and  inheritance  demonstrated 
his  honesty.  Lord  Cloncunys  words  in  reply,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect 
them,  were  these : — *  Arthur  O'Connor  and  I  had  been  then  veiy  intimate ; 
but  I  afterwards  acquired  a  feeling  of  great  distrust  in  him.'  *  On  what 
grounds?*  asked  I.  *  Really,  at  this  distance  of  time,*  replied  Loid  C,  *I 
cannot  recoUect  the  exact  details,  but  I  thought  he  unfiurly  sacrificed 
O'Coi^y ;  and  without  being  able  to  give  you  Uie  predso  grounds  of  that 
impression,  I  must  say  that  the  impression  still  remains.'  It  would  appear, 
however,  from  his  work,  that  he  afterwards  thought  otherwise.** 
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There  was  an  apartment  in  Fumival's  Inn,  London, 
much  frequented  about  this  period,  by  the  patriotic  sons 
of  Erin,  and  the  English  sympathisers  with  their  move- 
ment. "  It  was  the  customary  place  of  resort,"  says  a 
writer,  "  for  those  who  were  most  deeply  engaged  in  the 
conspiracy :  and  secret  consultations  were  here  carried  on, 
with  a  view  to  projects  deemed  too  dangerous  and  despe- 
rate to  be  brought  forward  in  any  of  the  larger  societies." 
This  description  is  somewhat  exaggerated,  and  so  is 
the  Secret  Committee's ;  but  it  is,  at  all  events,  certain 
that  sufficient  treason  characterized  their  proceedings  to 
afford  "  the  detectives"  a  pretext  for  espionage,  and  the 
Government  of  laying  their  interdict  upon  them.  Lord 
Castlereagh,  in  his  "Report  of  the  Committee  of  Secrecy," 
thus  adverts  to  the  rendezvous  in  question.  **  The  lead- 
ing members  of  the  disaffected  societies  were  in  the  habit 
of  frequenting  an  occasional  meeting,  which  was  held  at 
a  cellar  in  Furnivars  Inn,  and  was  first  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reading  the  libellous  and  treasonable  publication 
called  the  PressP 

There  was  a  vast  deal-  more  than  reading  the  Prese^ 
and  talking  politics,  done  at  Fumival's  Inn.    Sinjging  and 
carousing,  joking  and  merry-making,  were,  on  many  oc- 
casions the  order  of  the  evening,  and  not  conspiracies  for 
the  subversion  of  the  empire,  or  the  assassination  of  the 
king.     Lawless  repeatedly  assured  his  friends  that  when 
he  dropped  into  Furnivars  Inn,  at  the  closing  of  the  thea- 
tres, or  the  dissolution  of  a  dinner  party,  he  had  no  more 
treasonable  object  in  view  than  to  hear  a  good  song,  or  a 
"  merrie  conceit ;"  and  that  if  treason  were  broached,  it  cer- 
tainly was  not  with  his  knowledge,  consent,  or  approval. 
It  is  curious  to  think  how  Lawless  could  have  been  un- 
conscious both  of  the  character  of  tlie  place,  and  of  the 
very  imminent  danger  he  ran  in  frequenting  it.     Yet, 
such,  nevertheless,  we  believe  to  be  the  fact.  There  cannot 
be   a  doubt  but  that  treason   did  occasionally  pervade 
the  conferences  of  FumivaFs  Inn,  and  that  to  no  incon- 
siderable extent. 

The  frequenters  of  this  club-room  soon  became  marked 
men,  and  were  individually  honoured  by  a  special  police 
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spy,  who  daily  reported  to  Government  their  movements 
find  proceedings.  Of  all  the  party  thus  dogged  and  scni- 
tiuizcd  Lawless  received  perhaps  the  most  unremitting 
attention.  Nor  can  it  be  wondered  at,  when  he  openly 
and  deliberately  took  such  an  active  part  in  ministering 
to  the  wants  of  the  United  Irish  refugees.  His  ostenta- 
tious display  of  green  apparel,  too,  had  considerable 
ofloot  in  stimulating  the  suspicions  of  (jovemment 

Pitt  had  his  foreign  spies  as  well  as  his  domestic  ones. 
Franco  was  literally  alive  with  them,  and  secret  de- 
•(Pitches  wore  daily  forwarded  to  Whitehall  and  Downii^- 
stnvt*  A  fo  w  of  tfiese  mysterious  documents  have  recently 
^XM\  the  li^jht  of  day  in  **  tlie  Casdereagh  Memoirs  and 
i\>rn^:ijvMu\Mioe  T  but  tlie  names  of  the  dishonourable 
wn:oT^  Uavx''  Kvn,  in  aocorvlance  with  the  dictates  of  edi- 
lv^HA^  jxulcJ'^^iit*  suppressed.  Mr.  Ktt  s  cerectiTes.  with 
a  wx*  t^>  \Vv>nu  thou:<<^!x\*?  into  the  conn  ience  o:  tie  sos- 
j^vSxN?^  tV^^^XM.  with  in:n\:»Ke  tao5  an-i  iexteri:j,  tc  be 
<^;v,,?^v,*o<  :rv.:x\  th^"^  Unuva.  Frvx:;  a  r»i>?r  wrinen  ar»::=x 
t>.  :4  ^v^.xx.  >^>^  c'^U  a  tv  w  exirftcrs^  b:  cr-Ser  to  ^:w  w£ii 

0>wv.  vn»,,.v,  ^   rv  >.  ,' ,  ^1,^    ^   K,-  ^  ivT-^^fCSTVisria  a.*  rcitsrvTSf 


"  ■>»».*  «,  Vw   «  !«.«•    r^  vM 


>'V .«  V    ^%     ft    ^  ..-^.  •». 
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Mr.  Bonham,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  one  of  the 
frequenters  of  Fumivars  Inn.  In  consequence,  he  rarely 
went  abroad  without  the  attendance  of  a  special  spy. 
Ample  line  was  given  him  for  a  while,  but  suddenly  the 
^'  wind-up**  commenced,  and,  much  to  his  astonishment, 
Bonham  foimd  himself  one  morning  lodged  in  Cold  Bath 
Fields  jail.  With  respect  to  Colonel  Despard,  his  history  is 
somewhat  better  known.  Few,  however,  seem  to  be 
aware  that  he  was  actually  driven,  nay,  whipped,  into 
disaffection  by  perhaps  the  most  insulting  treatment  ever 
received  from  a  Government. 

Colonel  Edward  Marcus  Despard  was  a  native  of  the 
Queen's  County,  in  Ireland.  Having  received  an  ex- 
cellent education,  he  entered  the  army,  and  served  with 
distinction  in  the  American  war.  For  his  services  in  that 
campaign,  he  was  created,  without  purchase,  lieutenant- 
colonel,  and,  in  1784,  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  superin- 
tendent of  the  English  affairs  at  Hondiiras.  Despard  also 
attained  just  celebrity  as  an  engineer.  He  fortified 
Jamaica  with  a  degree  of  skill  that  elicited  universal 
approval.  He  may  be  said  to  have  been  popular  with 
everybody  save  the  Spaniards,  many  of  whose  establish- 
ments he  captured  triumphantly  along  the  Musquito 
coast. 

Whilst  co-operating  with  Nelson  at  the  storming  of 
Honduras,  he  advanced,  from  his  own  private  purse,  large 
sums  of  money,  in  order  to  further  England  s  efforts  to 
reduce  it.  Parliament  returned  him  a  vote  of  thanks  for 
his  generosity,  but  withheld,  for  reasons  best  known  to 
themselves,  the  reimbursements  to  which  he  was,  in  law 
and  equity,  entitled.  Some  alleged,  in  extenuation,  that 
his  public  conduct,  while  at  Honduras,  was  disapproved 
of;  but  how  this  may  have  been,  we  cannot  say. 

Despard  hurried  over  to  England  and  pressed  his 
application  on  the  notice  of  the  House.  His  claims  were 
spumed  with  indignation  and  contempt.  Stung  with 
rage,  and  maddened  by  disappointment,  he  expressed 
himself  in  terms  of  unmeasured  harshness  against  the 
L^islature.  Meanwhile  his  pecuniary  affairs  became 
immeshed  amid  a  complication  of  embarrassments,  and 
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r>»wr^  '>f''^i'i  ri'.'Jti laat  !iis  reagoa  with  vpiatwm  Belierxng 
that  a».'*9rianc**  t«j  a  Orovemment  which  had  so  cmeUj 
maltreat>»ri  r.i.n  couLii  act  Ionizer,  in  reason  or  equity,  be 
fi-x^yf*,r',U'A,  he  AiAncr  himseu  ccrdialiT  into  the  ranks  of  the 
i.uitf^ri  In/umcn,  and  hurled  the  defiance  of  his  militaiy 
t'%\ff'r\f'X\c/'>  at  the  Sute.  Little  time  was  lost  in  pfeparing 
$»  warrant  undfrr  the  3U5penaion  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act, 
find  in  ron^lgnin^  him,  ironed,  to  Cold  Bath  Fields'  prison. 
Mf're  It  wfm  iJjat  Valentine  lawless  first  beheld  Colonel 
f  )f'»p;rrd.  I  Ic  viHiterl  him  in  the  company  of  his  fast  friend, 
*)(t]\u  \{(U'Vo^.  The  time  was  mid-winter,  and  the  day  one 
(»r  thi'  r<»ldcjit  that  over  blew.  Judge  of  his  surprise  to 
llnd  ih'iH  ft<'<'.c)mpliBhcd  gentleman  and  eminent  military 
<M»inifmiHlor  lying  in  a  miserable  stone  cell,  with  barely 
MHlVitioiit  wjmoo  to  turn  in,  devoid  of  all  furniture  or  ac- 
nniiiniHliUinn,  fmvo  a  wretched  truckle  bed,  and  destitute 
mI  iwon  tilt'  lulvantagrs  of  a  furnished  fireplace  or  glazed 
wiinlitw*  INu»r  DrHjmrd  1  How  he,  who  nad  passed  the 
^tn»«l«M'  portloti  of  his  rxistonce  beneath  the  scorching  rays 
\\\  w  th^pioiU  nuui  um9t  have  smarted  beneath  this  cruel 

W\\\\\\\  tKo  \loUuti\«.  9i)mo  months  afterwards,  on  the 
l^^^|vu^^\  \«f  oohttiunt\^  tho  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
{^^\p^«/^^'  (\mHuov  ixWaWttor  aloud  firom  Mis.  Ca- 

>        *      *'  V        ',  •>*  \>,*    » ..       N  O  .    V>  v>i»fc^   >  >^»     ^'K/   «*t<(iM^  iutt   is 
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observe,  that  Lawless  subsequently  did  afford  Mrs.  Des- 
pard  a  comfortable  asylum  within  the  bosom  of  his  own 
family  at  Lyons.  Less  than  five  years  afler  his  visit  to 
poor  Despard's  dungeon,  the  wretched  inmate  was  no 
more.  On  the  21st  February,  1803,  a  London  mob  were 
edified  by  the  executioner  elevating  vauntingly  the 
bleeding  nead  of  an  ungrateful  traitor  to  his  country. 
Thus  inauspiciously  terminated  the  career  of  Edward 
Marcus  Despard,  which,  at  the  outset,  appeared  so 
radiant  with  promise. 

We  have  been  a  complete  absentee  for  some  time.  As 
an  Irishman,  born  and  bred,  we  must  not  lose  sight  alto- 
gether of  our  native  country. 

The  ruthless  minister,  with  merciless  determination, 
continued  whipping  the  people  from  a  trot  into  a  canter, 
and  from  a  canter  to  a  gallop.  Matters  were  ra- 
pidly hurrying  to  a  crisis  in  Ireland,  and  Government 
watched  the  growth  of  treason,  not  with  affright,  but 
with  a  smile  of  placid  self-complacency.  Should  the 
Eark  of  Moira  or  Dunsany  denounce  that  fatal  policy,  as 
it  roUed  headlong  forward,  they  were  immediately  put 
down  by  an  overwhelming  avalanche  of  Treasury  oppo- 
sition. In  proportion  as  the  friends  of  Ireland  denounced, 
the  friends  ol  England  eulogized.  Chancellor  Clare 
declared  that  such  speeches  as  Lord  Moira*s  were  encou- 
ragements to  treason*  He  spoke  exultingly  of  the  success 
attendant  on  the  coercive  policy,  and  declared  it  to  have 
been  extorted  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant  by  the  ministry. 
The  success  attendant  on  the  coercive  policy  wa?, 
certainly,  very  remarkable.  Plans  for  immediate  revolt, 
with  or  without  French  assistance,  grew  into  embryo, 
and  from  embryo  to  maturity.  The  people  were  drilled, 
disciplined,  and  or^nized.  The  leaders,  calm  and  col- 
lected, sat  in  council,  brooding  over  the  thunder-cloud 
which  was  soon,  amid  a  hurricane,  to  burst  asunder. 
Tone,  Lewins,  Tennant,  and  Lowry,  as  delegates  from  the 
Union,  were  actively  engaged  in  hurrying  to  completion 
the  French  expedition ;  and  the  London  Corresponding 
Society,  assuming  every  day  a  more  formidable  aspect, 
communicated  sympathetically  with  their  brethren  in  the 
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Wo»t.  Whonover  the  Irish  people  should  rise  en  masse, 
Uioy  lU'omijiiHl  to  create  a  diversion  in  their  favour,  by  a 
wlumlittiUHuuH  attack  on  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons. 

'tUo  oiitl>ui*:!it  ol'  the  rebellion  received  a  serious  check 
hy  i\\\>  urtwHt  of  the  Leinster  delegates  at  Bond^s,  in 
liiul^'v  j*ti\vt»  March  12,  171)8.  As  fburteen  men  sat  in 
ViUUK'»U  tulkiiix  v)vcr  the  mighty  work  which  lay  be- 
U»iv  llioiu,  M.ijur  Swan,  attendea  by  a  strong  jtocm  of 
con.HUiMv^  iiu'vIk'vI  uito  the  apartment,  and  succeeded  in 
v^iKviia^  ;ui  casiv  ctipture,  not  only  of  their  persona,  but 
ol \v^vvnul  im[vi uui tr  documents,  thiit  fumL^hed  Grovem- 
u»oia  .*iWi\^Hi\ls  wiih  a  key  to  the  eclaircissemani  of  as 
MUkns  vUvpImd  pliuis.  Having  obtained  the  pafiB-woid 
l\v  tuvauci  v>i  }>uvui.o  lut'ormucioa,  Swan  hud  little  dxffi- 
vulis  lu  cilcviMii^  aa  cuti-auce.  That  night,  Thxmias 
V  u.K*  Kmiuk'u  IV.  M' Nov  in,  and  the  brothers  JackstMi, 
•  lus'jNvi   Iviivuui  liio   we  I  :^  "tic   of  their  chains  and  their 

V  vv  vJi.^ai  v^.ijs  '^^iv'vi  LT  :ae  .irrest  oi  Lord  £dward* 
^uvl  *uv\.»v  I  ov  S*uu^vs.Hu  Jut  x^tii  vx>ucnved»  tor  a  time. 
v»  v»»-»  V  Vv -'v  '»vuv;..  w,  A  'n>x'..;.aiatiott  appeared. 
Nii\  ..v.x  ^\.\vi  v.'Ss    V*ioi.>AM>  L^^e^m^  j£  a  premium 

I  **s    \»»vx,  '«.v  v\»  s\    ^t,     •V'v -tcc 'o  ?e  reminded  tliat 

'  *s    ■..,  V  .  V     *^     k    ..-v  ^%;>^    :  t.  r\'>i..:  .'i*,  \H:rtiaps»  one  of 

V    ».>   V     '  ,,v*  \  *»  v^  V  V-  ^    I.    l^tu.•x•**'   ■-i^j.t    i\er  ted  so 

^'•''    '^-^  **-    ^*x     »       H    %  '.v    '.^    laiiit   jx  letters  of 

^     ^^  ^      '^    -      ^     ^     >k         I*    ■  V*. .'^u.axv.  uid  Ixurled 

*    V      .  ^    .    ^.v  ..-^     t-irayaa;    ^aot 

^        --      .^    N    *        ^v    .i^  ^^t  .Lkone, 

*^.  .-^a    !tt:n«   'vxuiiir 

^         -^     .  •>        >**..■?   ^•';:kttXi   *v  tie 
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Reynolds  was  originally  a  silk-mercer  in  Dublin,  but 
having  acquired,  by  the  death  of  some  relatives,  a  landed 
property  in  the  County  Kildare,  he  took  up  his  abode  in 
Kilkea  Castle,  near  the  Town  of  Mageney*  "  He  so 
completely  wormed  himself,"  says  Plowden,  "into  the 
conndence  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  and  Bond,  that  in 
1797  he  was  appointed  a  colonel,  then  treasurer  and 
representative  of  Kildare,  and,  at  last,  delegate  for  the 
province  of  Leinster."  A  day  rarely  elapsed  that  he 
was  not  initiating  himself  with  Fitzgerald,  partaking 
of  his  hospitality,  eagerly  drinking  down  those  secrets 
too  confidingly  imparted,  strengthening  them  in  his  recol- 
lection by  careful  note-taking  when  the  momentary 
absence  of  his  entertainer  firom  the  room  afforded  an 
opportunity,  and,  in  the  privacy  of  his  own  closet  after- 
wsu*d8,  stringing  them  together  into  the  form  of  a  connected 
narrative,  in  order,  when  the  fitting  time  arrived,  to  lay 
it  before  Lord  Castlereagh  and  his  colleagues. 

It  was  fully  expected  that  Fitzgerald  would  have  been 
present  at  the  great  Delegate  Meeting  of  the  12th  March, 
but,  owing  to  some  circumstance — ^fortuitous  or  imfortu- 
nate,  it  is  impossible  to  say  which — ^he  was  prevented 
from  attending.  Mr.  Thomas  Reynolds,  for  the  purpose 
it  would  appear,  of  continuing  to  wear  the  mask  of 
fiiendship,  and  thus  still  further  ingratiate  himself  into 
the  confidence  of  those  whose  bright  red  blood  he  had 
already  sold  for  brighter  gold,  entered  into  an  express 
8ti{>ulation  with  his  employers,  that  the  channel  through 
which  the  information  came  should  remain,  for  the 
present,  at  least,  an  inviolable  secret.  A  few  days  sub- 
sequent to  the  Bridge-street  arrests,  we  find  the  wretched 
Judas,  calling  in  a  friendly  manner  on  the  lady  of  him 
whom  he  had  already  marked  out  for  the  axe  of  the 
executioner.  In  the  course  of  this  interview,  he  con- 
trived to  glean  many  new  facts,  not  previously  in 
his  note-book,  and  having  cordially  bade  adieu  to  Mrs. 
Bond,  retraced  his  stealthy  steps  to  Dublin  Castle,  where 
that  same  hand  which  but  a  few  moments  before  had 

*  **  £6,000  and  a  coiuulahip  rewarded  hia  virtnefl,  but  could  not  increaM 
Mi  dignity." — Thomas  Davis, 
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been  extended  in  the  semblance  of  friendship  towards  the 
rebel's  wife,  might  now  be  seen  claiming  the  stipulated 

Srice  for  her  husoand's  betrayal.  Bond,  however,  did  not 
ie  a  traitor's  death.  One  morning,  soon  after  his  arrest, 
he  was  found  lifeless  in  his  cell.  Well-founded  suspicions 
attach  to  the  jailer. 

The  seizure  of  the  Delegates,  and  of  so  manj  important 
members  of  the  Executive  Directory,  proved  a  mortal 
blow  to  the  national  organization.  It  was  like  aiming  a 
herculean  stroke  at  a  lion's  head.  The  people  who,  a  short 
time  previously ,  were  all  butreadyforrevolt,  now  remained 

i)rostrate,  paralyzed,  and  dismayed.  Their  fingers  re- 
axing,  muskets  and  pikestaffs  tell,  with  panic-stricken 
clash,  to  the  ground.  However,  as  the  vacant  berths  in  the 
Executive  were  filled  by  Henry  and  John  Sheares, 
and  other  fardent,  impulsive  young  nationalists,  the  cou- 
rage of  the  people  returned — -they  grasped  once  more  the 
pikestaff  and  the  musket,  vowed  vengeance  on  their 
oppressors,  and  yearned  for  the  fray.  Meanwhile,  Lord 
EiQward's  locale  remained,  save  to  half  a  dozen  favoured 
followers,  a  profound  mystery. 

Whilst  Fitzgerald  lived  to  guide  the  rebellion  he  had 
organized,  great  hopes  were  entertained  of  its  ultimate 
success.  Ills  military  experience  was  considerable,  and 
he  possessed  a  degree  ot  intrepidity,  disinterestedness, 
foresight,  prudence,  and  determination,  rarely  found  com- 
bined in  any  one  individual.  For  years  anterior  to  the 
insurrection  he  was  regarded  by  the  people  literally  as 
their  idol.  ITiey  venerated  his  name,  adored  his  senti- 
ments, drank  down  his  words,  and  bowed  before  his  man- 
dates. Such  a  person  could  not  fail  to  be  eminently 
qualified  to  lead  the  massive  coliunns  of  a  popular  army. 
The  Government,  well  knowing  his  engineering  skill,  his 
cool  determination,  his  dauntless  intrepidity,  and  the 
mighty  power  exercised  by  him  over  the  minds  of  the 
people,  left  no  means  unemployed,  whilst  the  fever  of 
disaffection  hastened  to  a  crisis,  in  endeavouring  to  have 
his  lordship  placed  under  arrest.  From  the  12th  of 
March  to  the  19th  of  May,  by  a  series  of  romantic  ad- 
ventures and  hairbreadth  escapes,  he  contrived  success- 
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fully  to  elude  pursuit  The  house  wherein  he  slept  the 
night  before,  would  be  searched  by  Major  Sirr  and  his 
myrmidons  the  daj  after.  Detachments  of  military,  and 
posses  of  police,  with  warrants  for  his  apprehension,  would 
march  in  grim  array  imder  the  very  wmdows  of  his  bed- 
room. On  the  17th  May  he  slept  at  Mr.  Moore's,  in 
Thomas-street.  On  the  night  following,  dismiised  as  an 
old  countryman,  he  repaired  to  Murphy's,*  m  the  same 
street,  from  whence  he  observed,  next  day,  a  sergeant- 
major  and  a  party  of  soldiers  halt  before  Moore's  door, 
previous  to  instituting  a  search  within.  This  circumstance 
occasioned  his  lordship  great  uneasiness,  for  it  showed 
him,  alas  I  that  treachery,  its  source  still  unknown,  was 
toiling  for  his  overthrow. 

The  general  rising  was  now  arranged  to  take  place  on 
the  night  of  the  23ra.  Government  were  perfectly  cog- 
nizant of  this  fact,  and,  as  the  day  approached,  their 
anxiety  for  the  capture  of  Lord  Edward  increased.  At 
length  the  tempting  lure  of  one  thousand  sovereigns  did 
its  work.  Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  19th  May, 
certain  information  of  his  lordship's  hiding-place  was 
communicated  to  the  Government.  The  moment  that 
Major  Sirr  received  intimation,  he  hurried  off  to  Thomas- 
street,  accompanied  by  Major  Swan,  a  Mr.  Ryan,  and 
some  half  dozen  soldiers,  in  coloured  clothes.  Having 
placed  pickets  round  the  house,  Swan  and  Ryan  glided 
stealthily  upstairs,  to  where  his  lordship  (who  happened 
to  be  suffenng  from  cold  and  sore  throat)  lay  rechning, 
half  dressed,  upon  the  bed.  Swan  was  beginning  blandly 
to  explain  the  object  of  his  visit,  when  Lord  Edward 
sprang  at  him  like  a  tiger,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  stiletto, 
which  he 'had  secreted  beneath  his  pillow,  made  one  or 
two  stabs  at  the  intruder,  but  without  inflicting  much 
injury.  The  Major  and  his  friend,  finding  that  the  cap- 
ture could  not  be  effected  as  easily  as  they  at  first  sup- 

*It  WM  Surgeon  William,  afterwards  General,  Lawless  who  engaged 
lodgings  for  Lord  Edward  in  lfarphy*s  iionse.  One  thousand  pounds  was  at 
the  tims  offered  for  his  apprehension.  Murphy  well  knew  his  lodger's 
name  and  rank,  but  being  of  the  order  of  patriots — sincere  patriots — he  urged 
no  objection  against  receiving  him.  Lawless  stood  in  the  relationship  of 
'  1  to  the  subject  of  these  ptges. 
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posed,  proceeded  to  ^ye  battle*  Swaa  fixed,  and  Ryan 
attacked  his  lordship  with  a  sword-cane.  But  such  on- 
slaughts only  acted  as  stimulants  to  Fitzgerald's  ferocity. 
He  closed  on  his  assailants,  hurled  them  to  the  ground, 
and  attempted  to  escape  from  the  apartment. 

Swan  and  Ryan,  however,  fastened  on  his  legs  with  the 
strength  of  a  vice  and  the  determination  of  a  rattlesnake; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  wounds  inflicted  on 
their  persons  by  Lord  Edwi^,  persisted  in  clinging  to 
him,  imtil  the  arrival  of  Major  Sirr  and  a  par^  of  solaiers 
rendered  escape  hopeless,  and  further  resistance  impos- 
sible.    Sirr,  wno  remained  at  the  bottom  of  the  house,  in 
order  to  take  precautions  against  any  attempt  at  rescue 
by  the  mob,  hearing  the  report  of  Swanks  pistol,  hurried 
up  stairs,  and  havmg  there  seen  his  colleagues  covered 
with  blood,  and  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  their  powerful 
enemy, he  deliberately  cocked hispistol,  drew  the  triffffer, 
and  lodged  the  contents  in  Lord  Edward^s  right  shoiuaer. 
This,  however,  served  as  a  mere  momentary  check.     The 
Geraldine  staggered  for  a  second ;  but  his  courage  making 
one  giant  plunge  within  him,  he  snapped  asunder  the 
encircling  chains  of  approaching  death,  and  flung  himself 
vnth  redoubled  intrepidity  agamst  the  enemy.     In  the 
struggle,  a  dastardly  orummer  contrived  to  creep  behind 
his  krdship,  and  thus,  comparatively  seciu^,  inflicted  a 
wound  which  contributed,  more  than  any  other,  to  em- 
bitter the  few  remaining  days  of  his  existence.    Mean- 
while Ryan  relaxed  not  a  muscle,  but  clung  with  despe* 
rate  pertinacity  as  before.  When  his  hands,  from  repeated 
laceration,  fell  useless  to  the  ground,  he  grasped  Lord 
Edward   with   his  legs.     Wound  after  wound,  to  the 
number  of  fourteen,  Fitzgerald  inflicted  on  this  trouble* 
some  enemy;  and  not  until  a  detachment  of  soldiery 
pressed  his  lordship  violently  to  the  ground,  by  laying 
their  heavy  firelocks  across  him,  could  he  be  bound  in  such 
a  manner  as  would  render  further  resistance  impossible. 
Soon  ader,  poor  Lord  Edward  fortunately  died  in  New* 

(rate.  We  say  fortunately,  for,  had  he  lived  a  few  days 
onger,  it  would  be  only  to  have  undergone  the  pain  and 
humiliation  of  a  public  execution. 
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Thus  perished  onp  of  the  noblest,  best,  and  dearest 
Mends  that  the  Hon.  Mr.  Lawless  ever  had  the  happiness 
of  possessing.  Throughout  a  long  life  afterwards  tie  well 
loinsd  to  make  allusion,  both  in  public  and  in  private, 
to  the  friend  of  his  youth — Lord  Edward  Fitzgemd. 

At  the  moment  of  her  husband  s  arrest,  in  Thomas- 
street,  the  Lady  Pamela  was  secreted,  unknown  to  Lord 
Cloncuiry,  in  Momin^n  House,  Merrion-street.  Hither 
Lady  Fitzgerald  repaired,  at  the  hospitable  instance  of 
Mary,  Valentina,  and  Charlotte  Louisa  Lawless,  who  re- 
ceived  their  fair  visitor  with  a  truly  Irish  welcome.  The 
police  spies  followed  in  the  wake  of  Lady  Pamela,  re- 
ported her  locomotion  to  Government,  and  maintained  a 
Driak  eapicnage  on  Momington  House.  Soon  tiring  of  an 
external  scrutiny,  they  gruffly  demanded  permission  to 
search  the  place  for  papers.     Pamela  observed  their  ap- 

S roach,  and  hastily  secreted  in  a  bedroom  some  harmless 
ocuments  that  chanced  to  remain  in  her  possession,  but 
which  she,  in  her  innocence,  considered  it  the  more  pru* 
dent  to  conceal.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  papers  were 
found,  and  amongst  them  an  ambiguous  seal  device, 
designed  bv  no  less  a  person  than  Valentine  Lawless.  It 
represented  Britannia  removing  the  Irish  crown,  with  one 
hand,  fix)m  the  summit  of  the  national  harp,  and  substi- 
tuting in  its  stead  a  dagger ;  while  with  tne  other  she 
industriously  demolished  the  strings — an  outrage  which 
the  presence  of  two  gigantic  Irish  wolf  dogs  (who  fell 
asleep  most  inexcusably  at  their  post)  appears  to  have 
been  unable  to  prevent.  The  sages  of  the  Castle,  ever 
noted  for  jumping  at  conclusions,  at  once  pronounced 
Mr.  Lawless's  device  to  be  the  intended  great  seal  for  the 
Irish  Republican  Protocol,  and  got  it  carefully  copied  bv 
a  skilful  draughtsman,  in  order  to  embellish  the  English 
report  of  the  Committee  of  Secrecy,  then  about  to  issue 
from  the  press.  The  "  key,"  or,  more  properly,  the faUe 
key  J  to  its  elucidation,  was  extremely  amusing.  Britannia 
they  pronounced  to  be  Hibemia;  the  Irish  crown  an 
imperial  diadem ;  and  the  wolf  dogs — pigs.  *'  In  a 
circle,**  says  the  Report,  '*  Hibemia  holds  in  her  right 
hand  an  imperial  crown  over  a  shield ;  on  her  left  hand  is 
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an  Iiisli  harp,  over  it  a  dagger,  and  at  its  foot  lie  two 
hogs.^  The  work  observes,  that  this  treasonable  device 
was  found  in  the  custody  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald — 
perhaps  as  accurate  as  most  of  its  other  statements.  Mr. 
Lawless,  for  many  years  of  his  life,  continued  to  use  the 
seal  in  ordinary  epistolatory  correspondence.  It  was 
engraved  from  the  original  sketch  by  Strongitharm,  of 
London. 

In  October,  1798,  the  royal  assent  was  given  to  the  bill  for 
attainting  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald.  The  moment  Lawless 
heard  of  it,  he  addressed  a  series  of  letters  to  the  tenantiy 
on  his  (Fitzgerald's)  estate,  wherein  he  implored  of  them 
not  to  give  Government  the  satisfaction  of  pajring  one 
shilling  rent.  The  tenants  took  his  advice,  and  held 
out  so  long  and  so  resolutely,  that  at  length  the  attainder 
was  reversed.  This  latter  event  took  place  when  Lawless 
had  inherited  the  honours  of  the  peerage.  He  was 
declared  trustee  for  Lord  Edward's  chil^n,  and  the 
estate  became  vested  in  himself  and  his  executors. 

After  the  arrests  of  the  Leinster  Delegates  at  Bond's, 
sundry  warrants  were  issued  for  the  apprehension 
of  those  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  national 
movement.  Amongst  the  rest  we  must  not  omit  to  men- 
tion William  Murphy,  the  celebrated  Irish  millionaire, 
who,  it  will  be  remembered,  has  only  disappeared  from 
amongst  us  within  the  last  few  years.  Both  he  and 
Lawless  knew  much  of  the  secret  working  of  the  organi- 
zation, and,  were  they  so  disposed,  could  have  brought 
many  a  head  to  the  scaffold.  We  have  been  assured  by 
those  who  possess  accurate  recollections  of  '98  that  it  was 
generally  rumoured  at  the  time,  and  frequently  whispered 
since,  that  Murphy  received  the  hint  of'^a  warrant 
being  out  against  him  from  the  Hon.  Mr.  Lawless,  and 
through  his  exertions  he  was  enabled  to  elude  pur- 
suit. Of  the  truth  of  this  report  we  entertain  considerable 
doubts.  When  the  tardiness  of  locomotion  in  those  days 
is  remembered,  and  that  Mr.  Lawless  was  then  living  in 
St.  Albans-street,  London,  it  must  appear  to  ail  as  himly 
improbable  that  any  communication  could  have  taken 
place  between  him  and  Murphy  on  the  subject  of  the 
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warrant.  Be  this  as  it  may,  an  honourable  intimacy 
between  them  sprung  into  existence  about  the  period  of 
^98,  and  continued  daily  increasing  in  strength  and  soli- 
dity until  the  scythe  of  death  suddenly  dissevered  it  in 
1849. 

Amon^  the  members  of  the  new  ExecutiTe  Directory, 
John  and  Henry  Sheares  occupied  a  prominent  position. 
Brothers  by  birth,  and  both  barristers  by  profession,  they 
possessed  considerable  talents,  forensic  and  otherwise, 
that  must  have  eventually  placed  them,  had  they  lived, 
in  very  exalted  positions.  But,  young  and  ardent,  like 
Robert  Emmet,  they  were  hasty  m  their  plans,  and  un- 
guarded in  their  conduct.  The  great  object  with  them 
appears  to  have  been,  to  seduce  as  many  militia  officers 
as  possible  from  their  allegiance,  and  to  prevail  on  them 
to  accept  commissions  in  the  army  of  Ireland.  In  this 
apparently  chimerical  task  they  succeeded  to  an  extent 
that  even  astonished  many  of  their  own  partisans.  A 
meeting  of  del^ates  from  almost  every  miktia  regiment 
in  Ireland  assembled  in  the  house  of  Surgeon  Lawless, 
early  in  May,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  conference 
on  the  projected  insurrection.  The  conclusion  come  to 
on  this  occasion  was,  that  the  United  Irishmen  of  Dublin, 
Widdow,  and  Kildare  should,  on  the  night  of  the  23rd 
May,  advance  by  three  separate  lines  on  the  metropolis, 
capturing  in  their  progress  the  camp  at  Loughlinstown, 
and  the  artillery  at  Chapelizod. 

One  of  the  many  Irisn  militia  officers  whose  conver- 
sion the  Sbeareses  looked  upon  as  certain,  was  Capuin 
John  Wamford  Armstrong.  This  person,  for  the  same 
disinterested  motives  which  induced  Mr.  Reynolds  to  pur- 
soe,  for  several  months,  a  train  of  systematic  treachery, 
to  the  prejudice  of  his  confiding  countnrmen,  procured 
an  introduction  to  the  brothers,  and  having  *'  acted  well 
his  part,**  soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  possessing  tlieir 
oonndence  and  their  friendship.  By  them  he  was  fre- 
quently frivoured  with  an  invitation  to  dinner,  and  as  an 
object  of  no  triiling  importance  would  be  probably  gaine<l 
by  accepting  it,  it  would  appear  that  he  did  so  with  much 
alacrity.  Amongst  other  matters  they  acquainted  him  with 
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The  execution  of  the  brothers  followed  with  rapidity 
upcm  their  conviction.  With  them  the  last  of  the  gifted 
l^ftders  may  be  said  to  have  disappeared.    A  wide-spread 

floom  clung  round  the  city  before  and  after  the  event. 
ijme  and  M*Cann,  two  other  members  of  the  new 
Directory,  were  swinging  lifeless  on  the  gallows  a  few 
days  later. 

Notwithstanding  the  frustration  of  almost  every  pre- 
concerted arrangement  made  by  the  Popular  Executive, 
the  storm  of  insurrection  burst  forth  with  awe-in- 
spiring fury,  on  the  night  of  the  23rd  May,  1798.  It 
was  confined  to  three  counties,  Kildare,  Wicklow,  and 
Dublin.  Away  went  the  revolutionary  bark,  without 
helm  or  rudder,  dashing  along  the  ocean  of  turbulence, 
occasionally  *' running  down"*  disciplined  obstacles,  but 
much  oftener  shattenng  its  own  bulwarks  against  those 
fatal  rocks  and  quicksands,  which  an  experienced  helms- 
man like  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  would  have  taken 
every  careful  precaution  to  avoid. 

SamuelNeil8on,the  once  spirited  editor  of  the  ^^Northem 
StoTj''  had  still  his  liberty.  Fitzgerald,  Emmet,  M'Cann, 
Byrne,  Sheares,  M'Nevin,  gone — to  whom,  if  not  Neilson, 
had  the  people  to  look?  This  man,  though  possessed  of 
great  firmness,  patriotism,  and  courage,  was  singularly 
excitable,  flighty,  and  incautious.  It  is  recorded  of  him 
by  Mr.  Moore,  that  on  the  day  of  Lord  Edward  Fitz- 

S raid's  arrest  in  Thomas-street,  Neilson  stalked  up  to 
urphy,  who  was  standing  within  his  gateway,  and  in  a 
loud  voice  inquired,  '^  Is  he  safe  ?  Look  sharp  T  with 
some  other  incautious  exclamations  of  the  same  nature. 

Neilson's  great  object  was  to  begin  the  insurrection  by 
a  viTOrous  attack  on  the  prisons,  and,  if  possible,  setting 
at  liberty  the  members  of  the  Executive,  who  lay  ma- 
nacled within.    At  this  time  neither  Byrne,  M'Cann,  nor 

for  the  deaired  information.  He  received  a  reply  from  him  on  the  30th  of 
May,  1854,  and  the  following  ia  an  extract  from  it: — "Captain  Ann- 
strong  is  still  on  the  land  of  the  living,  and  comes  to  Dublin  to  draw  his 
pension  as  rcgnlarly  as  clock  work.  He  is  upwards  of  ninety  years  of  age ; 
hot  as  hale  as  some  of  the  yoangest  amongst  as.  He  is  a  magistrate,  and 
twice  a  week  attends  the  petty  sessions  of  Ballycumber.  He  has  two 
daaghten,  both  of  whom  are  marxied.** 
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the  Sheareses,  had  fallen  victims  to  the  axe  of  the  execu- 
tioner. In  his  usual  incautious  manner,  Neilson  ventuied 
under  the  very  walls  of  Newgate  on  the  night  of  the 
23rd  May,  between  the  hours  of  nine  and  ten  o'clock, 
in  order  personally  to  reconnoitre  the  premises.  Gregg, 
the  jailer,  who  was  likewise  reconnoitering  from  die 
grated  windows  of  an  upper  cell,  at  once  recognized  the 
countenance  of  Neilson,  hurried  down,  and  coUaied  him. 
Neilson  drew  forth  a  pistol,  and  resbted.  A  violent 
struggle  took  place,  and  both  rebel  and  loyalist  came  to 
the  ground.  Gregg  shouted  for  help,  ana  had  not  long 
to  wait  before  two  burly  yeomen  waddled  to  the 
rescue. 

In  the  course  of  Neilson's  examination,  it  transpired 
that,  previous  to  his  visit  to  Newgate,  he  had  estab^ 
lished  some  formidable  lines  of  pikemen*  in  its  vicinity, 
and  who  only  awaited  their  leader's  word  of  command 
to  overpower  the  sentinels,  to  make  a  furious  rush  at  the 
gates.  But  the  expected  mandate  came  not,  and  the 
hearts  of  the  insurgents  sank  within  them. 

AH  the  city  lamplighters  appear  to  have  been  con- 
cerned in  the  treason.  During  the  entire  of  the  anxious 
night  of  May  23,  not  one  solitary  lamp  was  lighted. 
I^cw  ventured  abroad  except  on  treason  bent.  An 
ominous  stllhiess  pervaded  every  street.  The  city  might 
l)e  hkened  to  a  slumbering  volcano. 

As  the  Government  had  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
northern  msurgents  would  make  their  descent  on  Dublin 
l)v  Dorset^treet  and  Constitution-hill,  all  the  available 
Hjilitia  and  yeomanry  of  Dublin  received  commands  to 
j'nabliHh  themselves  within  the  ample  area  of  Smithfield. 
1  ho  i>apcr8  of  the  day  inform  us,  so  closely  were  they 
packed,  that  hardly  one  man  more  could  be  stowed 
mUj  tlic  market-place.  "  The  cavalry  and  infantry,"  says 
»  wntcr,  *•  were  m  some  places  so  completely  interwoven, 
ijiat  a  dragoon  could  not  wield  his  sword  without  cutting 
illjLj^  ^^  Boldier,  nor  a  foot  soldier  discharge  his 
^Hlwut  knocking  down  a  trooper." 

foroe  lay,  awjuting  hU  orders,  in  the  '*  Barley  fielda«" 
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In  StephenVgreen  waa  stationed  another  force.  To 
mich  an  extent  did  disaffection  plough  through  the  ranks 
of  the  military  camp  at  Loughlinstown,  that  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  place  the  corps  most  distinguished 
for  its  ultra-loyalty,  together  with  some  artillery,  in 
Stephen's- ffreen,  in  order  to  intercept  any  aid  of  militia 
or  otherwise,  that  might  perchance  flow  from  the  en- 
campment. The  corps  alluded  to  was  the  City  of  Cork 
Regiment. 

According  to  a  hastily  concerted  plan,  a  large  body  of 
the  Wicklow  rebels  were  to  form  into  column  at  Rath- 
famham,*  on  the  23rd  May,  and,  at  a  given  signal,  to 
march  on  Dublin  and  storm  the  Castle.  Government, 
however,  having  received  private  information  of  this 
design,  they  concentrated  their  best  military  energies  on 
Rathfarnham,  and,  in  a  short  engagement,  routed  the 
insurgents.  On  the  same  night,  it  was  arranged  that  the 
rebel  force  on  the  northern  side  should  assemble  at 
Santry,  march  on  the  metropolis,  and,  simultaneously 
with  the  co-operating  descent  upon  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment, attack  the  barracks.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  re- 
ceived, of  course,  private  information  of  this  scheme,  and 
the  result  was,  that  Lord  Roden,  at  the  head  of  his  heavy 
cavalry,  and  a  detachment  of  infantry,  were  dispatched 
to  Santry.  The  rebel  force  were,  upon  the  arrival  of 
his  lordship,  in  a  state  almost  bordering  on  despair. 
Not  one,  out  of  a  series  of  preconcerted  signals,  arrested 
their  attention.  Nevertheless,  they  fought  bravely,  but 
were  eventually  obliged  to  retire  with  loss.  Several 
dragoons  fell  in  the  mel^e,  and  a  musket  ball  flattened 
itself  against  Lord  Roden's  helmet. 

During  the  skirmish,  several  prisoners  were  taken  by 
his  lordship,  and  marched  as  tropnies  into  Dublin.  Those 
who  escaped  the  sabres  of  his  dragoons  hurried  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Wicklow  insurgents.  The  Rathfarnham 
party  retreated  on  Kildare,  where  the  peasantry  had 
already  risen  en  ma89€» 

*  The  popiiUoe  were  certain  of  Tictorj.  A  body  of  iiunrgents  lay  in 
•mbiuli,  behind  a  wail  in  New-street,  for  the  pnrpoae  of  attacking  the 
militaiy  on  their  retreat  firom  Rathfkmham. 
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The  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Mr.  Secretary  Cooke  were 
gratified  by  a  pleasing  exhibition  on  the  morning  of  the 
24th  May.  All  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Santry  men  were, 
by  command  of  Lord  Boden,  crammed  into  carts,  and 
conveyed  triumphantly  to  Dublin.  *  The  good  peer, 
instead  of  giving  directions  to  have  the  mutilated  trunks 
interred,  as  was  customary,  on  Arbour  Hill,  commanded 
his  mjrrmidons  to  stretch  them  out,  as  trophies  of  the 
victory,  on  the  pavement  of  the  Upper  Castle-yard. 
"  Th&e  they  lay,"  says  Sir  Jonah  Bamngton,  "  during 
a  hot  day,  cut  and  gashed  in  every  part,  covered  with 
clotted  blood  and  dust,  the  most  frightful  spectacle  that 
ever  disgraced  a  royal  residence." 

The  exhibition  on  the  bridges  was  not  less  repellant. 
There  temporary  scaffolds  were  erected,  exclusive  of  the 
ordinary  lamp-post  apparatus,  and  all  the  Santry  and 
Rathfamham  prisoners  might  be  seen  expiating  their 
offences  on  the  following  morning. 

Meanwhile,  the  fire  of  insurrection  spread  like  an 
ignited  train  of  gunpowder,  through  Wictlow,  Kildare, 
and  Dublin.  The  Belfast  coach  was  stopped  and  burnt 
in  Fingal.  The  Connaught  and  Cork  mails  experienced 
the  same  fate  at  Lucan  and  Naas.  The  interruption  of 
the  mails  appears  to  have  been  a  preconcerted  signal  for 
general  insurrection. 

There  are  men  and  women  yet  living  who  shudder 
with  horror  at  the  recollection  of  the  cruelties  perpetrated 
by  Captain  Bichard  Lon^eville  Swajme.  This  man 
was  only  quartered,  with  his  army,  for  the  space  of  two 
days,  in  the  village  of  Prosperous,  yet  in  that  short  rule, 
he  burned,  hunted,  tortured,  flogged,  ill-used,  and  ter- 
rified more,  according  to  Duggan,*  than  any  of  his  mili- 
tary cotemporaries.  His  motto  ought  to  have  been  the 
well-known  line  from  Hudibras — 

"  Fire,  and  sword,  and  desolatioiL*' 

Swayne  and  his  men,  after  a  busy  day,  retired  to  rest 
on  the  night  of  the  23rd  May.     An  eye-witness  tells  us 

*  See  tuurative  famished  to  Dr.  Madden,  by  Bernard  Duggan,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  atUck  on  Prosperous  ('*  United  Irishmen,"  vol.  iL  Third  Series, 
p.  96).    This  man  Is  the  Bsirnaby  Doogal  spoken  <^  hj  HosgraTe. 
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that  lie  not  only  on  that  day  burned  fifteen  houses,  in- 
cluding the  chapel,  but  conveyed  numbers  of  wretched 
cieatures  home  with  him,  to  underm  execution  on  the 
morrow.  The  peasantry,  maddened  with  rage,  resolved 
that  Swayne's  atrot^ities  should  terminate  then  and  there. 
Five  hundred  of  them,  under  the  command  of  Doctor, 
brother  of  Sir  Thomas  Esmonde,  Bart,  made  a  night 
attack  on  Prosperous  barracks.  Having  dispatched  the 
sentinel,  they  rushed  into  the  guard-room,  piked  twelve 
men,  and  shot  the  captain.  Duggan  tells  us  that  the 
cowardly  wretch,  seeing  intuitively  the  approach  of  retri- 
bution, offered  to  fight  henceforward  in  the  ranks  of  the 
people.  After  an  energetic  struggle,  which  terminated 
m  their  favour,  the  insurgents  came  to  the  determination 
of  burning  the  barracks  to  the  ground.  This  they  com- 
menced by  setting  the  doors  on  fire,  and  hurling  in 
blazing  faggots  of  furze  and  straw.  The  career  of  the 
consuming  element  was  a  short  one. 

Dr.  Esmonde  remained  standing  with  his  aide-de-camp, 
during  this  harrowing  scene,  at  several  hundred  yaros* 
distance.  The  latter  was  a  sergeant  in  the  Sallins  Yeo- 
'  manry,  but  feigned  to  be  a  friend  to  the  national  cause. 
The  Deginning  of  his  treachery  was  the  circulation  of  a 
false  report.  He  told  Esmonde  that  a  large  body  of 
cavalrv  was  rapidly  approaching,  and  that  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  sounoing  a  retreat.  Esmonde  ac- 
cordingly withdrew  the  insurgents  firom  Prosperous. 

As  soon  as  morning  dawned,  the  faithful  aide-de-camp 
repaired  to  Captain  Griffith,  of  the  Sallins  Yeomanrv,  and 
gave  information  against  his  commander.  Esmonde  was 
placed  under  arrest,  conveyed  to  Dublin,  and  himg  on 
Carlisle-bridge.  He  was  a  man  throughout  life  uni- 
versally beloved  and  esteemed ;  and  he  would  have  died 
so,  had  not  his  connexion  with  the  United  Irishmen 
given  the  Government  party  a  disgust  to  him  personally. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that,  in  the  popular  estimation, 
he  never  stood  really  high  until  the  hangman^s  halter 
attested  his  uncompromising  love  of  country.  According 
to  O'Kelly's  narrative  of  *98,  his  body  found  interment 
beneath  a  barrack-yard  dung-heap. 
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On  the  24th  May  was  fought  the  battle  of  Old  KilcuUen. 
Erekine  was  an  officer  of  the  Swayne  school.  He  rioted 
in  the  ecstasy  of  free  quarters,  pillage,  and  spoliation. 
Men  heard  him  declare  riiat  neither  himself  nor  his  army 
would  eat  a  mouthful  of  breakfast  tmtil  they  made  a  meal 
off  the  Croppies  of  Ballymore.  Quite  "  cock-a-whoop," 
he  was  proceeding  to  perform  the  threatened  exploit, 
when  a  body  of  insurgents  flung  themselves  before  him. 
Erskine,  at  the  head  of  his  dragoons,  charged  the  ob- 
stacle. It  was,  however,  fenced  like  a  chevaua-de-frisej 
and  his  advances  were  received  on  the  points  of  600 
pike-heads.  The  cavalry  retired  without  making  any 
impression,  but  speedily  commenced  a  second  onslaught. 
The  rebels  rushed  down  the  hill,  and,  meeting  their 
assailants  half-way,  applied  the  pike  so  vigorously,  that 
only  one  sergeant  and  four  privates  escaped  with  their 
lives.  Erskine  fell  into  a  pool  of  water,  and  fought  upon 
his  back,  chopping  away,  with  the  ftiry  of  a  dying  tiger, 
at  the  very  pike-staff  wnich  impaled  him  to  the  earth. 

Flushed  with  victory,  the  rebels  proceeded  to  attack 
Dundas,  at  KilcuUen  Bridge.  His  force  was  a  strong 
one.  Having  heard  of  the  fate  of  Erskine's  party,  they 
thirsted  in  spirit  for  blood  to  quench  the  flame  of  their 
vengeance.  Fatigued  and  jaded  after  their  recent  exer- 
tions, the  rebels  had  the  consummate  folly  to  attack  an 
army  of  comparatively  fresh  soldiery.  The  fight  waged 
for  a  time  with  great  fury,  but  at  length  the  assailants 
were  necessitated  to  fly.  Not,  however,  as  Sir  Jons^  says, 
till  lanes  were  repeatedly  cut  tiirough  them  with  round 
shot. 

On  the  morning  of  the  24th,  a  segment  of  the  insur- 
gent force  proceeded  to  attack  the  town  and  jail  of  Naas ; 
but  as  the  guard  had,  in  anticipation,  been  augmented, 
the  assailants  were  repulsed.  For  twenty  minutes,  how- 
ever, the  issue  of  the  battie  was  extremely  doubtful.  At 
length  the  King's  troops  drove  them  into  a  narrow 
avenue ;  and  hero  this  undisciplined  and  comparatively 

"^1  force  sustained,  for  a  considerable  time,  charges 

from  the  Ancient  Britons  and  Armagh  Militia. 

'^  rebellion,  it  was  a  notorious  habit  of  the 
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Gbvemment  to  exa^^rate  the  number  of  deaths  on  the 
popular  side,  as  wexl  as  to  stigmatize  the  people  witli 
outrages  which  they  never  committed.  Accordingly,  we 
find  the  rebel  loss  on  this  occasion  to  have  been  110, 
whereas  not  more  than  eleven  lives  were  in  reality  sacri- 
ficed. Some  hours  after  the  engagement,  the  troops 
assassinated,  in  cold  blood,  fifty-seven  of  the  inhabitants. 
Many  were  dragged  out  of  their  beds  and  shot — others 
cut  down  while  endeavouring  to  escape  from  the  flames 
of  their  own  dwellings.  Among  the  victims  to  military 
vengeance  and  caprice  was  a  most  respectable  landholder, 
named  Walsh.  After  having  undergone  the  torture  of 
half  hanging,  his  heart  was  extracted,  roasted,  and  eaten 
by  three  of  the  Suffolk  Fencibles. 

Next  day,  400  insurgents,  under  the  command  of 
Keogh  and  Ledwidge,  marched  on  the  village  of  Clon- 
dalkin — a  daring  act,  when  remembered  that  it  is  hardly 
distant  four  miles  from  the  seat  of  Government.  Lorcl 
Roden,  who  had  already  vn-eathed  his  brow  with  laurels 
by  the  Santry  massacre,  volunteered  his  services.  Such 
a  petty  force  of  undisciplined  men  as  Ledwidge  s  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  withstand  a  charge  from  the  King  s 
cavalry.  Their  lines  broke,  each  man  consulted  safety 
in  flight,  and  the  sabres  of  the  pursuing  ^*  Fox-hunters'* 
were  not  remiss  in  their  duty.  Keogn  and  Ledwidge 
were  captured,  tried  by  court-martial,  and  executed. 

On  the  day  of  the  Naas  defeat,  a  proclamation  from 
Generalissimo  Lake  appeared,  ordering  every  citizen  of 
Dublin  to  be  in  bed  after  nine.  All  the  courts  of  justice, 
with,  perhaps,  one  exception,  were  closed.  That  excep- 
tion furnished  a  strange  scene.  Baron  Metge  sat  on  the 
bench  equipped  in  regimentals,  and  fiirnished  with  pistol, 
sabre,  and  dirk.  The  jury  looked  like  so  many  lines  of 
riflemen.  The  counsel  pleaded  in  uniform,  with  their 
side-arms. 

The  24th  May  witnessed  several  skirmishes.  Amongst 
them  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Hacketstown,  Carlo w, 
Clane,*   and  Monasterevan.      Owing  to  the   want   of 

*  At  CUne,  the  military  were  near  getting  the  worst  of  it  A  large 
body  of  the  aasailanta,  having  equipped  themiselyes  in  the  uniforma  and 
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leaders,  unanimity,  discipline,  and  a  preconcerted  modus 
operandi^  nothing  but  failure  resulted.  At  Monasterevan 
the  parish  priest  was  "  hung,  drawn,  and  quartered." 
The  magistrates  accused  him,  on  what  authority  we  know 
not,  of  participation  in  treason. 

At  Carlow,  frightful  carnage  marked  the  now  vic- 
torious course  of  government.  According  to  the  official 
version,  nineteen  carts  were  constantly  employed,  for  a 
day  and  a  half,  in  removing  the  dead  to  Graiguebridge. 
Hero  417  bodies  were  interred  in  three  gravel  pwits. 
Among  the  victims  to  governmental  fury  who  fell  during 
the  insurrectionary  movement  at  Carlow,  there  were 
none  whoso  fate  deserves  more  tearful  commiseration 
than  that  of  the  unfortunate  Sir  Edward  Paul  Crosbie, 
liiirt.*  Throughout  life  he  was  a  liberal  and  philan- 
tlii\)pio  man ;  but  of  any  treasonable,  or  even  seditious 
intent  or  practice,  the  child  in  the  womb  could  not  have 
btM?>u  more  innocent.  Sir  Edward  was  dragged  from  his 
fuv-sido  and  slaughtered,  in  cold  blood,  at  the  request  ot 
some  ultxa-loyalists.  To  Sir  Edward Crosbie's  grand-niece, 
the  IIon.Mrs.LiH>8on,I^rdCloncurrywasmamed  in  1810. 

Moanwhile,  every  exaggeration — every  elaborated  fic- 
tion of  Popsh  cruelty,  perfidy,  and  superstition,  were,  as 
Plowdon  assures  us,  eagerly  collected,  improved  upon^ 
luid  eiiv\klaUHl  throutfh  theinilitary  ranks,  for  the  jpor- 
iH^>,  luanU'e^^tly,  of  deadening  humanity,  and  of  stimii- 
lating  the  fervKuty  of  the  troi^j^ 

•\>vttt»vnuH»t9  ivf  th««  i\»rk  MUUU  ami  Ancient  Britons    fpofli  aduered  on 
th<>  u^^i  \>l*  \\w  fS\**(MH\ms  \r\\K\\\\^h^\^twwi!Mt  quiM  cBTfetierfr  to  enter  tb« 

*  U  U  lUo  )uivuu\ui  v>l'  tth*  (NC\<«tMit  Sir  VUhranI  Wmiam  Oo«bie  to  publuli, 
At  Un»  vh^lAUt  \U\  >  «  vxHK  Ukav«  Tvi\iutk«  ^  th«  ctUumuKS  v>o  his  fatbtf*s 

ixUaKui,  K4>«M  uutw*trk»ttJy  pat  ^ifvaiNi  ia  tKeir  PwnKvtiv*  wwks.  He 
Ks\l\U  m  hw  (K^etMnwtkx^i  iiu|\«rvftut  skvutt»«Htto  f.»c  tbe  pur^^je.  -wiiJcb  moA 
mi^wp  thi»  tA^  »  «Mlt«r  vt  vk»  <TvAt  autkuUv.  1%*  P^dCi^  J^^mrmuL  of  JuM 
!«(«  t  .*>»vS  a|iN«M»  W  My¥  <i>v«k  ib«  iLnl  |«\>ina^tk«i  to  tb#  slaaiiM'.  W« 
vv\iv«K^  1^  I^An^emHk  -  ''  ^V<«M  CsMk«««  «v  W«ru  tWt  S«r  i^lvard  Oroabi^ 
Hm«.«  ^\uk^  S,vu  4KVi««^l  trK^  AMsi  lAHUvkcxsl  v,*!'  .&a  mtituat«  and  cxtHUMl 
«NMft*\iM«i  >«ufek  ib<^  n^U'A  ant\v.  ia»  mtTvMxl  the  |.Hmbhiu«tti  «C  4(«Kb«  vmler 
waHcal  U«."  la  ife#  AW»iy^  fWi^  vf  Ja»«  r.  K^^  w«  iv«d>--'»Sfe 
l^aiU  \'\>Mi^W  >««»  «LV^%iwa  M  KVtK*'««  <Mtt  t^N^Kv  «v«iHui^«  and  h»  1 
^**  W«k  ^y4  «Mi  tW»  ivH'  "^  ^  «<^'^  ^  ^^«»  wr  VKtttt  Mt  a  Hetai. 
^i«p||Raall4  iW  aialka^  |NMt:r,  a  ««a  St;r  lUNiaKa  If^iak  Ck«AM^  BMt. 
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On  Ma^  26  was  fought  the  battle  of  Tara.  About 
4,000  United  Irisbmen  established  themselves  on  tbe 
hill,  and  awaited  the  approach  of  "  the  Sassenagh."  But 
the  wary  foe  knew  a  tnck  worth  two  of  attacking  the 
rebel  army  at  that  juncture.  From  their  pickets  they 
ascertained  that  the  rebels  had  mustered  unusually  strong. 
A  cunning  plan  for  their  dispersion  was,  after  a  short  coun- 
cil of  war,  decided  on.  Gimpowder  and  ball  could  not  dis- 
lodge them,  but  possibly  whiskey  might  Accordingly, 
a  cart,  containing  some  puncheons  of  that  spirit,  was 
prepared  and  sent  on.  The  road  ran,  and  still  runs, 
immediately  under  the  hill.  No  sooner  did  the  insur- 
gents observe  the  whiskey  puncheons,  than  they  de- 
scended en  moBSB^  and  bore  them  o£P  amid  shrieks  of 
exultation.  To  their  shame  be  it  recorded,  they  drank 
to  drunkenness.  Of  this  the  king's  troops  were  not  slow 
in  taking  advantage.  They  deluged  them  with  bullets, 
and  mowed  them  down  with  grape.  The  rebels  made  a 
rally,  but,  alas  I  a  fatal  one.  With  stupid  ferocity  they 
charged,  pike  in  hand,  through  the  lines  of  their  own 
fiiends,  killing  some  and  wounding  others. 

The  Meath  insurgents  were  at  this  engagement  at- 
tacked at  least  fourteen  hours  before  they  anticipated. 
They  sanguinely  calculated  on  the  men  of  Louth,  Wick- 
low,  and  Wexford,  coming  promptly  to  their  assistance.  The 
bold  design  of  attacking  Trim  and  Naas,  and  the  still 
bolder  one  of  laying  open  the  communication  of  the 
metropolis  with  Ulster,  was  by  this  defeat  completely 
disconcerted. 

But  another  train  of  treason  was  laid,  and  on  that 
same  26th  May  paving  been  successfully  fired)  it  rushed 
with  electrical  ignition  along  the  borders  of  Wicklow, 
until,  reaching  the  village  of  Boolavoguc,  in  Wexford,  it 
suddenly  asserted  its  vitality,  with  an  explosion  which 
struck  terror  into  many  an  and-separatist's  heart.  On  the 
day  of  the  rising,  twenty  farmers'  houses,  the  chapel,  and 
the  Catholic  curate's  residence,  were  bumed«  That  all 
this  should  have  accelerated  the  local  insurrection  is  not  sur- 
prising. From  Boolavogue,  where  the  people  encountered 
the  Camolin  Yeomanry,  and  killed  their  commander, 
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Lieutenant  Bookey ,  they  proceeded  in  considerable  force 
to  Oulart  Hill,  "  headed  bj  a  man,"  says  Cloney,  "  hi- 
therto the  least  likely  of  any  other  priest  in  that  county 
to  appear  in  arms  —  a  quiet,  inoffensive  man,  devot- 
ing his  time  and  energies  to  the  spiritual  instruction  of  a 
peaceable  flock;  but  whose  resentment  was  so  justly 
raised  by  the  sanguinary  persecution  of  his  people."* 

Expresses  were  speedily  sent  for  troops  to  check  the 
progress  of  the  movement,  and  accordingly  the  North 
Cork  Militia,  commanded  by  seven  of&cers,  proceeded  to 
attack  the  Irish  army  on  one  side,  while  a  body  of  yeoman 
cavalry  advanced  on  the  other.  Our  limits  do  not  permit 
us  to  go  into  details.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  so  great  was  the 
havoc  made  amongst  the  regular  troops,  that  only  the 
colonel,  a  sergeant,  two  privates,  and  a  drummer,  escaped 
with  their  lives. 

Next  day  the  insurgents  marched  on  Camolin,  and 
effected  the  capture  of  a  quantity  of  arras.  From  thence 
they  advanced  to  Scarawash  Bridge,  where  they  halted 
for  some  time  to  obtain  an  accession  of  strength.  Their 
ranks  soon  swelled,  and  with  an  anny  of  6,000  pikemen, 
and  1,000  musketeers,  they  proceeded  in  good  order  to 
Enniscorthy. 

But  whilst  triumph  glowed  in  the  countenances  of  the 
Wexford  men,  the  pallor  of  fear  blanched  the  cheeks  of 
Perkin  8  force  on  the  Curragh  of  Kildare.  This  body  of 
iusurgtnits  amounted  to  2,000.  Their  commander,  fore- 
soolnii:  notliing  but  defeat,  sent  a  message  to  General 
DuiKUks  to  say  that  his  men  would  deliver  up  their  arms, 
PI\)vuUhI  tliey  miglu  return  home  unmolested,  and  that 
tlio  ays*tem  of  burning  and  free  quarters  should  be 
slttckouotl,  if  not  abolialiod.  **  The  general,"  says  Plow- 
dun,  **  sent  lor  advice  to  Dublin  Castle,  and  received  per- 
niiwiou  to  assont  to  thoir  terms.**  Thirteen  cart  loads  of 
pikt^  \voix»  aooonlingly  delivered  up.  Immediately  after 
auothor  ivWl  U)Jy  matlo  similar  overtures.  Major-Ge- 
wmA  Duff  uudoriOi>k  to  ivwivo  their  surrender. 


•  *•  INM«ma  Nwwktl>«  uT  ib«  TmuMcOon*  uf  *>*»"  by  Thomas  (Gtneral) 
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The  Curragh  is  a  vast  expanse  of  ground.  Neither 
ditch,  hedge,  tree,  nor  house,  dots  its  surface  for  at  least 
three  English  miles.  Duff  commanded  the  rebels  to 
throw  their  arms  in  a  heap,  and  then  kneel  down  and  beg 
the  King*s  pardon.  Both  mandates  were  complied  with. 
A  dead  silence  prevailed.  At  length  General  Duff  broke 
it.  *'  Charge,"  said  he,  "  and  spare  no  rebel."  Havoc  and 
consternation  spread  themselves  on  all  sides.  To  cut  down 
an  unarmed  multitude  was  no  difficult  task.  The  troops 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  cavalry — Lord  Roden's  "  fox- 
hunters,"  General  Dunn*s  blacfc  horse,  and  Captain 
Bwot^s  yeomanry.  **  The  number  of  victims  who  fell," 
wntes  a  personal  actor  in  '98,  "  were  325.  In  one  street 
alone  of  Kildare,  there  were  reckoned  eighty-five  widows 
the  following  morning." 

But  to  retrace  our  steps  to  Wexford.  Government  left 
no  available  means  unemployed  to  resist  an  attack  on 
Enniscorthy.  Captain  Snowe  and  his  North  Corkians  oc- 
cupied the  bridge,  two  regiments  of  yeomanry  remained 
within  the  town,  while,  at  the  cross  roads,  near  Duffry- 
gate.  Captain  Pounden's  infantry  took  up  position. 

The  insurgents  wasted  not  their  time  in  reconnoitcring 
or  talking,  but  at  once  grappled  with  their  powerfiil 
enemy.  One  thousand  men  waded  through  the  Slaney, 
under  a  galling  fire  from  the  garrison  above.  A  shower  of 
hailstones,  however,  could  not  have  intimidated  them  less ; 
and  having  gained  the  fortified  acclivity,  attacked  Poun- 
den's  corps  with  such  determination  as  to  compel  them  to 
retire,  with  loss,  from  their  position.  Other  divisions  ad- 
vanced with  similar  tact  and  spirit,  accomplishing,  as  they 
did  so,  similar  results.  At  length,  after  a  hot  conflict,  of 
four  hours'  duration,  the  garrison  found  themselves  com- 
pletely routed.  Amongst  the  slain  were  three  command- 
mg  officers.  The  rage  of  the  yeomanry  was  intense. 
They  set  fire  to  the  town  in  several  places,  and  proceeded 
to  the  jail,  fully  determined  to  murder,  in  cold  blood,  the 
prisoners  within  it ;  but  the  turnkeys  had  fortunately  fled 
to  Wexford,  taking  with  them,  in  their  precipitation,  the 
keys  of  the  prison. 

After  the  acquisition  of  Enniscorthy ,  the  insurgents 
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encamped  on  Vinegar  Hill ;  but  the  greatest  divinon  in 
resolve  pervaded  their  councils.  Some  were  for  attack- 
ing Newtownbarry,  others  Wexford,  and  others  for  re- 
maining statu  quo.  Intelligence  promptly  sped  to  Wex- 
ford, that  the  "  Croppies"  were  marching  m  thousands 
upon  it.  Hostile  preparations  were  accordingly  made. 
On  the  29th  Colonel  Maxwell,  with  200  men  and  artillery, 
arrived  from  Duncannon  Fort.  Despatches  came  from 
General  Fawcett  to  say  that  he  would  be  in  Wexford 
himself  on  that  evening,  accompanied  by  the  13th  Regt. 
and  Meath  Militia.  The  general  set  off  for  Wexford,  as 
arranged,  but  did  not  venture  beyond  Taghmon,  seven  ^ 
miles  from  his  destination.  He,  however,  sent  on,  rather 
incautiously,  in  advance,  a  detachment  of  infantry,  with 
artillery,  howitzers,  and  ammunition.  Midway  between 
Taghmon  and  Wexford,  the  advance  of  his  party  became 
sudaenly  intercepted  by  a  large  body  of  the  relJels,  who, 
in  less  tnan  twenty  minutes,  cut  them  all  to  pieces. 

Greneral  Fawcett  hearing  of  the  calamitous  fate  of  his 
advanced  ^ard,  retreated  rapidly  to  Duncannon  Fort. 

Colonel  Maxwell,  who  had  crossed  the  country  to  unite 
his  forces  with  those  of  the  general's,  was  within  an  ace 
of  meeting  with  a  similar  catastrophe.  The  insurgents 
watched  him,  and  almost  surrounded  his  army ;  but  re- 
sorting to  a  ruse  de  guerre^  he  eluded  their  grasp,  and 
succooilcd  in  reaching  the  town  of  Wexford.  In  this 
skirmish  Lieutenant- Colonel  Watson  fell.  £aeer  to  re- 
connoitre, he  proceeded  to  the  summit  of  a  hill,  and  was 
shot  down  by  one  of  the  insursent  outposts. 

Unanimity  at  length  prevailed  in  the  rebel  camp,  so 
fiur  as  was  exemplified  in  their  determination  to  attempt 
the  capture  of  Wexford.  With  this  object  in  view,  thev 
Ik.k^  up  pots^ition  on  the  Three  Rock  mountain,  an  emi- 
nence ovt^rhanging  the  town.  The  movements  of  the  rebel 
(aiv<e  weiv  cautious.  Amongst  its  members  a  Terv  g»- 
nenJ  impn^^on  existed,  that  Wexibrd  was  inhiinted 
by  a  tK^mudaUe  gairoon.  Sudi,  howeTer,  was  not  the 
Im4  :  and  the  yiHwian,  nuHtarr,  and  nilitsa  re^menta 
wKkth  garria^^iH^  il,  began,  on  their  side,  to  exhibit  some 
ympteiaa  of  inctpieat  aerroofiaeaBL    A  omnKil  hasiilT 
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assembled,  excited  tongues  argued,  and  counter-argued ; 
the  hopelessness  of  resistance  became  apparent,  and  a  de- 
cision, humiliating  to  the  dignity  of  King  George,  was 
arrived  at,  and  carried  out.  A  deputation  of  officers,  in 
full  uniform,  proceeded  to  the  camp  to  announce  the  sur- 
render of  Wexford ! 

They  had  hardly  more  than  left,  when  the  greater  bulk 
of  the  garrison  fled  precipitately  from  the  town.  "  OflQicers 
and  privates,"^  writes  Eaward  Hay,  who  was  a  witness  of 
the  scene,  "  threw  off  their  uniforms,  and  hid  themselves 
wherever  they  thought  they  could  be  best  concealed. 
Some  ran  to  the  different  quays,  in  the  expectation  of 
finding  boats  to  convey  them  off,  and  threw  their  arms 
and  ammunition  into  the  water.  AH  such  as  could  accom- 
plish it,  ran  on  board  the  vessels  in  the  harbour,  having 
previously  turned  their  horses  loose.  Some  ran  to  the 
jail,  to  put  themselves  imder  the  protection  of  Mr.  Harvey. 
Officers,  magistrates,  and  yeomen  thus  severally  endea- 
voured to  escape  popular  vengeance ;  and  in  the  contriv- 
ance of  chanmng  apparel,  as  ^ere  was  not  a  sufficiency 
of  men's  domes  for  all  those  who  sought  safety  by  these 
means,  female  attire  was  substituted  for  the  purpose  of 
disguise." 

At  this,  to  them,  gratifying  intelligence,  the  insurgents 
poured  into  the  town.  The  prison  was,  as  usual,  the  first 
point  of  attraction.  Within  it  Beauchamp  Bagenal  Har- 
vey, of  Bargy  Castle,  a  Protestant  gentleman  of  con- 
aiaerable  fortune,  lay  immured.  They  insisted  on  his  be- 
coming their  commander. 

The  flying  troops  firom  Wexford  committed  fearful 
depredations.  Cabins  were  burnt,  farm  houses  wrecked, 
the  peasantry  shot,  female  innocence  outraged.  In  fact, 
the  only  chance  a  poor  man  had  of  his  life  was  to  fly  into 
the  insurgent  phalanx,  or  leave  the  kingdom,  an  alterna- 
tive not  always  practicable.  Gorey  being  no  longer 
tenable,  its  garrison  and  inhabitants  retreated  on  the  next 
morning  to  Arklow. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  31st  May.  On  that  day 
the  Hon.  Valentine  Lawless  was  arrested  in  Liondon  on 
suspicion  of  high  treason,  and  of  having  aided  and 
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abetted  certain  United  Irislimen,  by  association  in  their 
meetings,  councils,  and  conferences ;  connivance  at  their 
designs,  and  occasionally  assisting  them  with  pecuniary 
aid.  To  what  extent  Mr.  Lawless  was  really  guilty,  the 
reader  is,  we  think,  already  aware. 

Mr.  Lawless's  generosity  towards  Father  O'Coigly  may 
be  said  to  have  placed  the  coping  stone  on  his  treason. 
In  fiict,  it  was  a  matter  of  some  doubt  to  the  Government 
which  of  the  two  were  the  greater  criminal — ^he  who  in 
person  solicited  French  jud,  or  the  man  who  encouraged 
the  proceeding  with  money  and  complacency.  They  re- 
solved to  extinguish  both  species  of  delinquency,  and,  on 
the  31st  May,  1798,  we  find  the  Hon.  Mr.  Lawless,  by 
virtue  of  a  warrant  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  suspicion  of  high  treason.  Fortu- 
nately for  Lawless,  his  place  of  confinement  was  neither 
Cold  Bath  Fields  nor  Horsemonger-lane  jail.  A  King's 
messenger  resided  in  Pimlico,  and  to  the  care  of  this  fimc- 
tionary  the  person  of  Mr.  Lawless  was,  afler  having  under- 
gone a  few  hours'  imprisonment  in  Bow-street,  entrusted. 

The  Dublin  Evenina  Post  of  June  5th,  1798,  contains 
the  following  paragraphs : — 

**TI8TKBDAT  ARBIVKD  A   UAXL. 

^' Londtm,  June  I, 

^'  Between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  yesterday  morning  Tounsend,  M^Maniia, 
and  other  officers  arrested  Mr.  Agar,  barrister-at-law,  at  his  chambecB,  in  the 
Temple,  on  a  warrant  from  the  Dake  of  Portland. 

**  Aboat  11  o'clock  Mr.  Curran  called  on  Mr.  Agar,  and  he  was  also  taken 
into  custody. 

"  Mr.  Stewart,  a  gentleman  of  considerable  property  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
who  gave  evidence  on  the  trials  at  Maidstone,  was  aboat  the  same  time  arrested 
in  his  lodgings. 

**  TuK  Hon.  Mb.  V.  B.  Lawless,  son  of  Lord  Cloncony,  was  also  appre- 
hended at  his  lodgings,  No.  81,  SL  Albans-street,  Pall  MaU. 

"  The  ralet  of  Mr.  Lawless  was  likewise  taken  into  custody. 

**  AboQt  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  Mr.  George  Henry  Trenor  (Mr.  Law- 
less's  secretajy)  was  taken  npon  similar  warrants  in  the  Temple. 

**  These  gentlemen  are  all  from  Ireland.  Mr.  Curran,  BIr.  Lawless,  and 
Bfr.  Trenor  are,  we  believe,  students  of  law. 

^*  The  gentlemen  were  all  guarded  by  officers.  Mb.  Lawless  and  haa 
servant  were  confined  at  the  Bow^street  office.  They  were  all  in  Yerj  good 
spirits. 

*'AX1  their  papers  and  letters  were  sdnd,  and  are  this  day,  with  ttis  pri- 
I  to  be  examined  befoK  the  Privy  CoonciL" 
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How  Lord  Cloncurry,  in  his  **  Personal  Recollections," 
could  ever  have  fallen  into  such  a  singular  mistake  as  to 
imagine  himself  arrested  on  the  30th  April,  instead  of  the 
31st  May,  appears  to  us  inconceivable.  It  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  an  incident  of  the  nature  ought  to  mate  a 
rather  permanent  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  ex- 
periencer.  Nevertheless,  we  find  in  the  reprint  of  Lord 
Cloncurry's  petition  to  the  Commons  in  Irarliament  as- 
sembled, "  That  your  petitioner  was  arrested  on  the  30th 
day  of  April,  1798,  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  signed  by  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  one  of  his  Majesty's  principal  Secre- 
tarys  of  State."  At  page  63  of  the  "Personal  Recollec- 
tions," second  edition,  his  Lordship  writes — '*  During  the 
short  period  of  my  detention,  in  May  and  June,  1798, 
the  crisis  of  the  Irish  rebellion  had  passed."  Lord  Clon- 
curry is  under  error.  As  we  observed  before,  his  arrest  took 
place  on  the  31st  May,  and  it  was  not  until  the  month 
of  Jime  that  Pitt  and  Portland  virtually  placed  him  in 
confinement.  Another  irrefragable  proof  that  the  arrest 
was  made  on  the  31st  May,  and  not  the  30th  April,  may 
be  found  in  the  Castlereagh  Papers  and  Correspon- 
dence. In  a  letter  firom  Mr.  Secretary  Wickham,  bear- 
ing date  the  8th  Jime,  1798,  we  find  Mr.  Lawless's  arrest 
officially  announced.  That  letter  is  interesting,  if  it  were 
only  for  its  allusions  to  Valentine  Lawless. 

[No.  3.]  TO   LORD  CASTLBRSAOH. 

"  Whitehall,  June  Sthy  1798. 

Mt  Lord—*  *  *  His  Majest3^8  con6dentiaI  servants  have  found  it 
iMCBMory  to  take  into  autoify  and  detain  several  natives  of  Ireland  now  resi- 
dent here,  of  whose  intimate  connexion  and  correspondence  with  the  leaders  and 
inciters  of  the  present  rebellion  in  Ireland  there  was  no  room  whatever  to 
d^nbL  But  as  many  weighty  reasons  have  oocorred  to  render  it  expedient 
that  the  examinations  of  these  persons  before  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council 
abould  be  defered  for  Mme  days  longer,  his  Grace  has  directed  me  to  inform 
your  lordship,  and  to  desire  that  you  would  communicate  this  information  to 

the  Lord  Lieutenant,  that  the  Honourable  Mr.  L ,  M.  S.,  of  Acton,  and 

Ifeasis  A.,  C,  and  T.,  of  the  Temple,  have  been  apprehended  here.  «  «  * 
It  appears,  as  well  finom  the  secret  information  of  which  his  Grace  has  long 
been  in  possession,  as  from  a  late  confidential  report  from  Paris,  with  which  I 
have  good  reason  to  believe  that  your  lordship  is  acquainted,  and  from  moxt 
secret  though  accurate  intelligence  received  from  Hamburgh,  the  whole 
confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  the  two  gentlemen  recommended  to  Mr. 
Cookt,  that  all  these  persons  were  more  or  less  deeply  implicated  in  the 
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treAMDAble  conspiracy  in  Irdand ;  that  they  had  all  knowledge  of  the  oon- 
iiexirm  between  the  traiton  in  that  country  and  the  French  Directory,  or  ita 
initiiHtcrN,  and  had  ffiven  aid  and  countenance  to  the  agents  who  have  at  Affer- 
ent timet  been  tent  over  from  one  country  to  the  other ;  that  some  of  them 
wore  engaged  in  direct  correspondence  with  the  enemy ;  and  that  they  were 
all  of  them  endeavouring  to  propagate  their  detestable  principles  among  their 
own  countrymen  hcn»,  with  a  degree  of  activity  and  zeal  that  rendered  it  a 
duty  incumbent  on  his  Majesty's  confidential  servants,  for  the  safety  of  both 
count  rios,  fkt>m  the  instant  that  the  rebellion  in  Ireland  had  broken  oat,  to 
taico  o(fiH!tiuil  measures  for  preventing  them  from  doing  any  further  mischief 
to  either  the  one  or  the  other. 

**  It  la  evident,  under  the  present  circumstances,  and  with  the  evidence  of 
the  nature  of  that  of  which  Govenmient  here  is  in  possession,  strong  and  de- 
cisive iiM  it  is,  that  none  of  the  pertont  can  be  brought  to  trial  without  exposing 
tecfttt  of  the  last  importance  to  the  state,  the  revealing  of  which  may  implicate 
thr  mfety  (fthe  two  kingdoms,  *  *  There  are  some  papers  found  in  Mr. 
l^wlosa*s  poK«eH.Hion  that  tend  directly  to  show  his  connexion  with  some  of  the 
moKt  di)!ii)emto  of  the  Republican  party  here,  as  well  as  with  those  who  are  in 
hnltitual  communication  with  the  French  agents  at  Hamburgh ;  and  his  Grace 
is  in  dully  exiiectation  of  some  material  evidence  from  that  place,  tending  more 
iliriN'tly  to  implicate  that  gentleman  in  a  treasonable  correspondence  with 
the  en«*niy.     •     •     • 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  <(-c., 

"WlLUAM  WiCKHAM." 

As  no  treasonable  papers  existed,  of  course,  none  were 
lounil  With  the  exception  of  a  visiting  ticket  of  Arthur 
( VC\nmor's,  and  a  perfectly  innocuous  note  from  O'Coigly , 
no  diHHunents  foil  into  tlie  hands  of  Government,  con- 
nwt^nl  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  United  Irish  So- 
eiotVt  \M  tlie  b  rcnch  agents  at  Hamburgh.  We  make  this 
a^Mtion  on  the  authority  of  Lord  Cloncurry. 

*riu>  fii's^t  examination  of  Mr.  Lawless  is  thus  adverted 
to  by  the  Knvrb^h  ci^m^spondent  of  the  Etoening  Poat^ 
wlu^writtv^  fivm  L^^uU^n,  on  June  16,  17i>8.  The  im- 
|»i^w^lvM\  K\(  the  journal  U^ars  date  the  21st  inst. — five 
dn\ «  Umuv?  the  aNoi'a^^  cvn\$umptioQ  of  time  in  those  days 
oh«    Lou\l\vu   uo\>;»  cvnild  api^ear  in  a  Dublin  publica- 

\\\s^*\\\\  at>>s«Ks^^  a  vNHA^^^l  «r«^  )k*M  al  t)ie  OitLe  of  PMtlaiMf s  oflSice 
\ikh(\4>  \\  \\>\  f\\^\\  |\^%\  \*>\Kn\  \\X\  ^\  m  tK^  «x«Bum:.  fee  the  examination 
«a  «Kik  M^vH  \U  \  \\\s^%K  Mr  .y*t.  Mr.  l>««Mar.  a»l  Mr.  Carraa.  The 
^Ks^v  >\(  ^  \\^\y\s\Si\-M\  A  K^k\i;  v\a«MMkAtk>«v  «Ik«  Mr.  r»MMr  w;aa  dbdiaiged, 
^\K.\  \\\    \  \\\\s>*i  A\^y\  Mt    V^r  %i(«y  vy«iMMkW4  ^«  tW  car«  of  ■>e6«n^ra>. 

■  vUs  W  \\^Hv«^K^,  Mvv«>i^  VcH«.  ^^««rv  a«>l  Cwraia  wvw  bcw^t  op  for 
\«%AMN(\^«(Ks^  M\N  \\i«vaK  a(VH  «  «lN«t  M\>Mt^9UM^  was  4kKbai¥:ed.  and 
^Kv  ^^HmIi«  VviWiM^V     IV  tl^>4k  )t«^   U«Wi4k  Mi«  oJbpoM^  was  not 
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A  week  subsequent  to  this,  t.  «.,  the  23rd  June,  the 
London  correspondent  of  the  Evening  Post  writes : — 

"  The  Hon.  Mr.  tAwless,  Mr.  Agar,  and  Mr.  Stewart,  who  were,  about 
three  weeks  ago,  taken  into  custody  on  warrants  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
on  suspicion  of  high  treason,  were,  on  Saturday  (16th  June),  discharged  on 
their  recognizances.  The  other  gentlemen  were  discharged  the  week  before 
last" 

If  Lawless  received  his  discharge  at  this  time,  it  was 
only  to  undergo  immediately  after  the  inconvenience  of  a 
second  arrest.  He  was  no  sooner  liberated,  than  a  Bow- 
street  runner  blandly  requested  him  to  return,  and  make 
the  house  of  a  king's  messenger  his  home.  This  capri- 
cious conduct  on  the  part  of  Government  appears  to  us 
quite  xmaccountable.  We  are  distinctly  told  by  the  Even- 
ing Post,  of  June  30th,  1798,  that  on — 

^  Satorday,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Lawless,  Mr.  Agar,  and  Mr.  Stewart  were 
brought  up  to  the  Secretary  of  State*s  office,  to  be  examined,  when  they 
were  again  remanded  into  the  custody  of  messengers.  Mr.  Agar  was  ad- 
mitted to  bail  in  the  evening." 

Lawless  must  have  been  immediately  after  discharged. 
Until  the  month  of  April,  in  the  year  following,  we  find 
no  mention  of  his  name  in  the  newspapers. 

So  much  for  the  public  accounts  oi  his  examinations ; 
come  we  now  to  the  private  ones. 

Lawless  had  no  sooner  been  captured  in  St.  Albans- 
street,  than  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council  expressed  an 
anxious  desire  to  examine  him.  To  their  presence  he  was 
accordingly  summoned.  There  before  him  scowled  the 
solemn  visage  of  Lord  Chancellor  Loughborough,  after- 
wards Earl  Rosslyn,  and  whilom  "  Lawyer  Wedder- 
bume,"  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Mr.  William  Pitt, 
and  one  or  two  others.  After  a  few  words  of  preamble 
the  examination  commenced.  Loughborough  was  the 
principal  and  most  skilful  interlocutor ;  but  Lawless,  very 
much  to  the  astonishment  of  the  Board  generally,  reiused, 
point  blank,  to  answer  one  of  his  lordship's  queries.  Ap- 
preciating the  old  aphorism — "  You  may  bring  a  horse  to 
the  water  but  you  cannot  make  him  dnnk,"  and  finding 
Mr.  Lawless  to  be  as  stubborn  as  a  mule,  the  Privy  Council 
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gave  the  matter  up,  for  the  present  at  least,  as  a  bad 
job.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  was  removed,  escorted 
by  a  strong  guard,  to  the  house  of  one  of  his  Majesty's 
messengers. 

Lawless  had  hardly  been  an  entire  week  in  durance 
when  John  Reeves  (to  whom  the  reader  has  been  already 
introduced)  paid  him  a  friendly  visit,  and,  in  his  capacity 
of  Bow-street  magistrate,  mentioned  to  him,  on  the  part 
of  Lord  Loughborough  and  colleagues,  that  they  would 
consent  to  liberate  their  prisoner  on  bail.  This  not  un- 
reasonable proposal  Mr.  Lawless  peremptorily  declined, 
observing,  that  besides  the  injustice  of  demanding  bail 
from  a  person  who  could  not  be  charged  with  crime,  he 
had  a  large  fortune  depending  on  his  father's  good  opi- 
nion, and  would  not  submit  to  pursue  any  course  which 
might  tend  to  convey  a  doubt  of  his  innocence  or  loyalty. 
Reeves,  finding  it  hopeless  to  fight  him  out  of  this  obsfi- 
nate  determination,  withdrew. 

It  was  not  once  or  twice  that  Valentine  was  brought 
before  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council.  They  repeatedly 
summoned  him  to  their  awful  presence,  and,  with  a  view 
to  entangle  his  replies  in  the  meshes  of  personal  crimina- 
tion, interrogated  him  rigidly.  Another  object  was,  no 
doubt,  by  the  elucidation  of  '*  unguarded  admissions**  to 
inculpate,  if  possible,  his  friends  and  associates.  Their 
endeavours,  however,  proved  futile.  He  remained  aa 
obstinate  as  a  mule ;  and  once  more  the  King*s  messenger 
was  intrusted  with  his  care. 

At  lengtli,  during  the  last  week  of  June — having 
now  l>ecn  in  detention  for  nearly  three  weeks — Lawless 
W119,  for  Uie  last  time,  conveved  to  the  Council  Chamber. 
One  final  effort  was  made  by  l^ortland  and  Loughborough 
to  extort  some  satisractory  answer  from  the  prisoner.  AH 
to  no  efiix^t,  however,  lie  was,  if  anything,  even  more 
reserved.  At  last,  the  l*rivy  Council,  heartily  wearied 
with  his  obstinacy,  came  to  the  determination  of  discharg- 
ing him.*  Mr.  Reeves,  who  happened  to  be  in  an  adjoin- 
ing n^orn,  was  calUnl  in,   and  ne,  at  the  Chancellor's 

*  VHh  **11|»  IVUtl«>ii  of  LunI  llMicvnx  to  l2i«  H««k  of 
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suggestion,  volunteered  himself  as  bail  for  "  the  traitor." 
This  was,  of  course,  accepted;  and  Valentine  Lawless 
became  once  more  a  free  man. 

Having  thus  succeeded  in  winning  the  battle,  Mr. 
Lawless  now  descended — in  familiar  language — from  off 
his  high  horse.  He  advanced  to  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  offered  to  communicate  to  his  lordship,  candidly  and 
fully,  whatever  information  it  was  in  his  power  to  furnish ; 
that,  in  fact,  he  knew  no  secrets,  and  had,  ergo^  nothing 
to  conceal.  Prompt  advantage  was  taken  of  this  conces- 
sion, and  one  of  the  first  interrogations  put  to  him  was,  if 
he  were  a  member  of  that  body  denominated  United  Irish- 
men. To  this  Mr.  Lawless  replied,  that  he  certainly  was, 
before  any  law  had  passed  tending  to  incriminate  the  acts 
of  the  society.  Among  the  other  questions,  eagerly  put, 
were,  why  he  had  given  money  to  defend  O  Coigly  at 
Maidstone ;  what  he  knew  about  him ;  and  whether  any 
intimacy  existed  between  him  (Lawless)  and  Mr.  John 
Bonham.  In  the  course  of  the  examination,  the  Council 
animadverted  with  considerable  severity  on  his  visits  to 
Fumivars  Inn.  The  investigation  at  length  closed  by 
Lord  Loughborough  assuring  Mr.  Lawless  that  he  con- 
sidered him  more  incautious  than  criminal ;  advised  him 
to  be  more  careful  for  the  time  to  come,  and  added  that 
Lord  Cloncurry  felt  highly  displeased  at  his  having  in- 
curred the  suspicions  of  Government.  Mr.  Pitt  ana  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  with  some  suavity,  observed,  that  they 
regretted  what  had  happened ;  that  he  (Lawless)  was  evi- 
dently led  into  indiscretion  by  an  excess  of  good  nature ; 
that  they  had  a  respect  for  his  father ;  and  hoped  nothing 
would  transpire  to  prevent  them  firom  entertaining  a 
similar  feeling  for  him. 

Nicholas  Lord  Cloncurry,  chancing  to  hear  inci- 
dentally of  Lord  Loughborough's  fnendly  speech  at  the 
Council,  at  once  sat  down  and  indited  a  letter  of  thanks 
to  that  nobleman,  wherein  he  expressed  ]iis  mrateful 
acknowledgments  to  him  for  having  addressed  some 
words  of  advice  to  his  son,  **  a  young  man  who  he  much 
feared  had  been  led  into  great  indiscretion  by  the  influ- 
ence and  example  of  those  with  whom  he  associated." 
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Simultaneous  with  the  arrest  of  Lawless,  on  the  31st 
May,  his  private  secretary,  Mr.  George  Trenor,  was 
thrust  into  confinement,  and  the  hardship  he  was  neces- 
sitated to  undergo  eventuated,  though  not  for  some  time 
afterwards,  in  death.  Trenor  acted  as  j)Tofe8sor  of  elo- 
cution in  Dr.  Burroughs'  school,  at  the  period  of  Lawless's 
soioum  at  that  establishment.  They  appear  to  have 
taken  a  mutual  fancy  to  each  other.  Lawless  showed 
great  benevolence  to  Trenor,  and  presented  him  with  a 
large  sum  of  money,  a  short  time  previous  to  his  death. 
Christian  Serry,  an  old  and  faithful  Swiss  servant  of  Mr. 
Lawless's,  was  likewise  seized  on  the  memorable  Slst 
May,  and  treated  with  cruel  rigour.  He  was  expatriated 
soon  after,  under  the  authority  of  the  Alien  Act,  and 
never  heard  of  more. 

But  the  31st  May  witnessed  arrests  of  a  more  important 
nature  than  Christian  Serry's,  or  Mr.  Secretary  Trenor's. 
John  Philpot  Curran,  William  Duke  of  Leinster,  and 
Henry  Grattan  happened  to  be  paying  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Lawless  a  morning  visit  at  his  lodgings  in  St.  Albana- 
street,  when  the  Bow-street  runners  rushed  into  the 
apartment  with  a  warrant  for  his  arrest.  "  Show  me  the 
company  you  keep,  and  I'll  tell  you  who  you  are  -^  and, 
on  the  strength  of  this  aphorism,  the  constables  ventured 
to  lay  their  ruffian  hands  upon  the  persons  of  the  Duke 
of  Leinster  and  his  patriotic  friends.  It  is  unnecessary 
for  us  to  observe,  that  Lawless,  Curran,  and  Grattan  were 
n^iTJirdtxl  by  the  Tory  party  as  so  many  traitors  to  their 
kinsj. 

The  letter  written  by  Lawless,  and  addressed  to  Mr. 
I^nuiffhalU  wherein  the  phrase  "  Little  Henrv"  occurred, 
^tmuilateil  eoni^ideRibly  the  suspicions  of  (rovenunent. 
We  have  alreadv  had  occasion  to  make  reference  to  this 
K  ttor.  It  will  be  remembensi  tliat  the  writer  panegy- 
iin\i  Mr,  Henrv's  act  of  i^^nerositv,  and  spoke  of  mm 
playfuUv  as  **httle  Henrv.''  Grattan,  whose  stature 
never  exo^nUxl  fi\-e  feet  four,  was  immediatelv  set  down, 
in  minwterial  minds,  as  the  ^artv  who  enclos^l  £oOO  to 
l^wlee*.  m  tok^n  ol  M-mpathv  for  Father  O'Coiriv 

Mr.  lirattan,  the  suppoeed*  abettor  of  OX?oi|lv    was 
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accordingly  summoned  before  the  Privy  Council.  His 
examination  made  a  good  deal  of  noise  at  the  time ;  but, 
like  a  blank-cartridge,  only  ended  in  smoke.  ^'  Circum- 
stances transpired,"  observed  a  newspaper  of  the  day, 
**  which  showed  that  Mr.  Grattan  had  been  mistaken  for 
an  Irish  gentleman  of  distinction,  from  whom  some  ex- 
planations were  required."  Under  those  circumstances, 
they  permitted  him  to  withdraw.*  With  i-espect  to  the 
Duke  of  Leinster  and  Mr.  Curran,  their  detention  did 
not  exceed  an  hour  in  duration. 

The  moment  that  Lawless  found  himself  a  free  man, 
be  came  to  the  resolution  of  leaving  London.  The  most 
agreeable  part  of  the  summer  season  had,  during  the 
period  of  his  detention,  rolled  over.  Debility — the 
invariable  attendant  on  confinement — sapped  his  strength, 
and  nothing  appeared  so  likely  to  restore  it  to  its  pristine 
tone  and  vigour  as  a  trip  to  the  country.  His  natural 
patriotism  would,  no  doubt,  have  induced  him  to  give  a 
preference  to  the  picturesque  parts  of  Ireland ;  but  as  his 
mther,  who  felt  greatly  incensed,  commanded  him  not, 
on  any  pretext,  to  show  his  face  within  its  boundary, 
there  was  no  course  open  to  him  but  that  which  he 
adopted.  In  the  month  of  July  he  set  out  on  an  equestrian 
excursion  through  England,  which,  not  until  the  middle 
of  October  following,  can  he  be  said  to  have  brought  to 
a  termination.  At  first,  he  visited  some  intimate  acquain- 
tances in  Yorkshire,  and  afterwards,  the  fashionable 
watering-places  of  Scarborough  and  Harrowgate.  Scar- 
borough, towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  was  in  the 
zenith  of  its  popularity,  as  the  feet  of  Sheridan  making  it 
the  subject  of  one  of  his  satirical  dramas  can  attest. 
During  the  happy  period  of  his  stay  here,  Mr.  Lawless  met, 
for  the  first  time,  Mary,  the  beautiful  and  accomplished 
daughter  of  Phineas  Ryal,  Esq.,  an  eminent  banker, t 

*  The  Dublin  Evening  Pott  of  Jnne  5th,  1798,  thas  notices  the  same 
matter: — "  In  oonaequence  of  a  mistake  committed  by  the  persons  employed 
to  execute  a  warrant  against  a  person  of  consequence  from  Ireland,  Mr. 
Grattan  waa  taken  into  custody,  and  brought  to  the  Duke  of  Portland's 
office.  The  moment  the  mistake  was  discovered,  a  proper  explanation  was 
made  to  Mr.  Grattan,  and  he  was,  of  course,  liberated." 

t  lliere  wen  three  brotheca,  partners,  in  the  bank.    Two  still  survive. 
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long  resident  in  Clonmel.  Her  fascinating  manners  soon 
placed  in  thraldom  the  heart  of  the  ardent  young  Celt ; 
and  their  acquaintance  gradually  ripened  into  friendship, 
and  from  friendship  into  love,  until  at  length  a  matri- 
monial engagement  crowned  the  reciprocity  of  feeling 
which  existed  between  them.  But  when  Lawless  be- 
thought him  of  the  determined  hostility  which  his  father 
would  be  sure  to  urge  against  the  celebration  of  the 
nuptials,  his  heart  sank  within  him.  Weeks  elapsed, 
however,  and  his  hopes  became  brighter.  Several  influ- 
ential friends  undertook  to  intercede  with  Lord  Cloncurry, 
and,  after  a  voluminous  correspondence  with  his  lordship, 
the  marriage  was  at  length  sanctioned,  on  condition  that 
Lawless  should  complete  his  terms  at  the  Temple,  and  be 
called  to  the  bar.  To  carry  out  this  arrangement,  he 
accordingly,  at  the  close  of  1798,  returned  to  the  dull 
region  of  Gray  s  Inn,  looking  forward  through  a  long 
black  tunnel  of  time,  to  a  bright  little  speck  in  the 
future. 

Amongst  those  who  took  an  active  part  in  endeavour- 
ing to  overcome  the  disinclination  of  Lord  Cloncurry  to 
the  contemplated  marriage,  was  Colonel,  afterwards 
General  Sir  George,  Cockburne,  whom  the  reader  will 
remember  in  connexion  with  Lawless's  efforts  to  bring 
Captain  Frazer  to  justice,  for  the  murder  of  Dixon,  in 
1797.  Sir  Grcorge  Cockbume  has  only  within  the  last 
few  years  depi\rted  from  amongst  us.  Throughout  his 
long  and  busy  life,  he  ever  acted  in  the  same  honourable, 
disinterested,  and  consistent  manner,  winning  for  himself 
the  love  of  a  warm-hearted  people,  and  the  respect  of  a 
larrre  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances.  The  public 
and  private  letters  which  General  Cockbume  has  lefl 
behind  him,  are  all  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  patriotism, 
independence  of  tone,  and  manly  contempt  for  the  arch- 
artificers  of  the  Union,  and  their  vile  utensils,  rarely  to 
be  met  with  in  the  writings  of  a  man  who  so  long 
received  the  pay  of  Government,  and  fought  against  his 
countrymen  m  1 798.  We  have  the  written  permission 
of  General  Sir  George  Cockbume's  son  and  representa- 
tive, Phincas  Cockbume,  Esq.,  to  introduce  in  this  work 
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one  of  the  letters  relative  to  the  contemplated  marriage 
of  Lawless  with  Miss  Mary  R^aL  Tne  young  lady 
stood  in  the  relationship  of  sister-in-law  to  General 
Oockbume. 

[No.  4.]  COLONEL  OOCKBUBlfB  TO  KB.  LAWLESS. 

''DubUn,  nth  April,  1799. 

"  My  dear  Lawless — *  *  *  I  hare  seen  Borne  ;*  and  I  nnderataxid 
flrom  him  that  3rDiir  &ther  has  positively  oonsented ;  but  Burne  says,  has 
never  varied  firom  his^«<  dechraUcn  of  the  year.  He  thinks  violenoe  will  not 
do,  and  you  must  either  submit  to  wait  the  end  of  the  year,  or  try  what 
coaxing  will  do.  As  to  your  marrying  without  his  leave,  I  hear  from  the  best 
authority,  that  he  has  made  the  most  positive  declaration  to  resist  such  a 
step  in  the  strongest  manner ;  and  the  year  is  so  nearly  out,  that  it  really 
would  not  be  acting  with  your  usual  good  sense,  if  yon  ran  any  risk  of  his 
displeasure.  Burne  tells  me  he  is  determined  to  have  you  called  to  Uie 
English  bar,  and  therefore  Insists  on  your  remaining  in  London  till  June ; 
that  you  are  then  tu  come  over  to  him,  by  which  time  he  will  have  deter- 
mined what  property  he  will  settle  on  you ;  and  Bume  thinks  that  your 
submission  to  his  wUl  in  these  particulars  will  certainty  bring  matters  to  a 
conclusion  by  July.     •        •        » 

"Yours, 

*'G.  C."t 

Poor  Lawless !  it  did  not  require  any  stem  exercise  of 
parental  authority  to  insist  on  his  remaining  in  London 
till  June.  For  six  weeks  before  the  arrival  of  that 
month,  the  jaws  of  the  Tower  held  him  firmly  between 
its  teeih.  "  Matters  brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion 
in  July**"- alas !  that  time  never  came,  ana  the  lovely, 
interesting  girl  to  whom  he  was  on  the  eve  of  being 
allied  with  every  human  prospect  of  happiness,  died  of  a 
broken  heart !     But  we  must  not  anticipate. 

*  The  oonfidential  friend  and  lawyer  of  Lord  Cbncony. 
t  Personal  Recollections  of  Lord  Cloncurry. 
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SUrtling  Rerdatkm— Prirmte  Offida)  Letter  to   L«d  CastfcPM^— Mr. 
Lawless  stands  uDoondoaahr  <m  the  Brink  of  a  Precipice — PragresB  of  the 
Ke>>^ilion  in  Inland— Defeat  of  the  King's  Troops— Beaudump  Bagenid 
Harvey— Pr  edptUte  Evacuation  of  New  Ross  by  the  Military— Death  of 
Lord  Mountjoy— Hanrey  succeeded  in  the  Command  by  Father  Philip 
Roche— Exdtement  in  DnMin— Battle  of  Arklow— Wexford    hdd   for 
twenty-one  Days  l^r  the  People— The  Rebd  Camp  on  Vinegar  Hill- 
Attacked  by  General  Lake,  with  20.000  Men— Talour  of  the  People- 
Lake's  Horse  shot  under  him — **  The  Rascals  make  a  tolerable  good  fight 
of  it^* — Lord   Kingsborough  taken  Prisoner — Dishonorable  Conduct  of 
General  Lake— Murder  of  Father  Roche— Defeat  of  the  Wexford  BTili- 
Ua— Hkirmish  at  Castlecomer— Sir  Charles  AsgiD— Appalling  Scene  at 
(iorey    and   Wexford— Cornelius  Grogan— A  Sister's  feelings  brutally 
outraged — ^Aylmer  fighto  the  Battle  of  Ovidstown — Lord  Comwallis  arrives 
as  Urd  Lieutenant  of  Ireland— Theobald  Wolfe  Tone— The  second  Frtnch 
Kxpijditlon  to  Ireland— General  Humbert— Killala  captured  by  the  French 
-Battle  of  Castlebar—  General  Lake  and  Lord  Hutchinson  defeated  with 
j^ri'at  Hlaoghter— Lord  Jooelyn  taken  Prisoner^— Humbert's  Army  orer- 
powerwl  by  20,000  Men  under  Lord  Comwallis— Valorous  Resistance  of 
•'La    n<K:he"— Theobald   Wolfe  Tone  taken   Prisoner— His  Trial  and 
Druth  --Termination  of  the  Rebellion— Active  Official  Preparation  to  carry 
Uin  I  inUm— Mr.  Pitt's  three  Agents— Lords  Castlereagh,  Clare,  and  Com- 
WMllU>-Mr.  Lawless  opposes  the  Union  with  his  Pen  and  his  Tongue — 
Ditli  (lie  Htate  of  Health  of  Lord  Cloncurry- Second  Arrest  of  the  Hon. 
V.  M.  l^wlMim— His  (Mmmlttal  to  the  Tower— Cruel  Rigour  observed — 
L»'li«r  tii  111*  KlMt«r— Months  of  Anxiety  and  Suspcnce — Lord  Cloncurry's 
Mi-nih  acntliTtttcMl   by  Slights  received  from     Government — Alters  his 
Will     MmuorliilM  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  Refusals  ad  libitwn — 
t.nwl>in'«  iiui'Mifuiml  in  his  Dungeon  with  unexampled  Rigour — A  wily 
VUliiii     Uiivr  from  Mr.  Cooko — Apathy  of  the  Irish  National  Press. 

•♦  TiiK  imbllcuilon  of  tlio  Castlereagh  papers,"  observes 
(hn  hnhlin  Ihntyersiti/  Magazine  for  October,  1849, 
••  mwiuiIn  timi  tlu^  (Jovcrnment  believed  Lord  Cloncurry 
In  Imi  mt  ili'oply  imnlicated  in  the  worst  treasons  of  the 
I'iuIimI  Iriahinon,  tfmt  it  wiu?  actually  proposed  to  except 
l»Hii  liy  nuinn  tVum  thtuiot  of  amnesty. 

Ninrlllhg  uuil   liionMllhlo  as  this  assertion  may  sound, 
II  l«  li'Utt.  lUWurUioU^M.     On  the  29th  July,  1798,  Lord 
ilyjfjPWI^   mUrewiod  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wickham,   the 
"^      ^  "^Uorein  he  enclosed  the  draJft 


^gjgjjlj^lii^ 
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of  a  bin  of  pardon,  for  the  perusal  of  his  Majesty  and 
the  Dute  of  Portland.  A  list  of  several  persons,  whom 
it  would  be  desirable  to  indemnii^,  or  exempt  from 
punishment,  accompanied  the  bill.  Full  as  many  blanks 
as  names  appeared,  and  those,  it  was  presumed,  would  be 
filled  up  by  his  Grace,  who  possessed,  or  was  supposed 
to  possess,  a  vast  deal  more  of  secret  information  respect- 
ing the  Irish  persons  arrested  in  England,  than  either 
Lord  Castlereagh  or  his  faithfiJ  official — Edward  Cooke. 
The  Duke,  however,  felt  some  delicacy  in  filling  up  the 
blanks,  and  before  he  would  think  of  introducing  the 
names  of  any  Irish  gentlemen  who  were  arrested  under 
warrants  bearing  his  signature,  he  gave  directions  to  Mr. 
Wickham  to  write  for  all  the  secret  information  that 
could  be  collected  in  Ireland  to  their  prejudice. 

By  the  following  letter  it  will  be  perceived  that  his 
Grace  regarded  Mr.  Stewart,  of  Acton,  who  was  taken 
into  custody  simultaneously  with  Lawless,  as  a  confirmed 
rebel  to  king  and'country  (although  in  reality  he  was  not), 
and  suggested  the  propriety  of  exempting  him  from 
pardon : — 

[No.  5.]       MR.   SECRETABT   WICKHAM  TO  LORD  CA8TLEBEAGH. 

"  Private  and  Secret, 

"  WhiUhail,  August  9th,  1798. 

"My  Lord, — I  have  received  the  honour  of  your  lordBhip's  several 
letters  of  the  28th  and  80th  nit,  all  of  which  I  have  commmiicated  to  tlie 
Dnke  of  Portland,  together  with  the  draft  of  the  bill  for  his  Majesty's  most 
gradous  pardon."  [Here  a  large  portion  of  Mr.  Wickham's  letter  is  occupied 
with  reflections  on  the  supposed  disloyalty  of  Mr.  Stewart,  of  Acton.  "  From 
the  secret  information  in  the  Duke  of  Portland's  possession,"  writes  Mr.  Wick- 
hami  "  his  Grace  can  have  no  doubt  that  this  genUeman  is  a  very  proper 
person  to  be  excepted  from  his  Majesty's  pardon."  It  was  not  the  fault  of 
the  Government  that  Mr.  Stewart  did  not  suffer  in  1798.  They  endeavoured 
to  follow  out  the  preliminary  steps  to  attainder,  but  found  that  too  many 
difficulties  flung  themselves  before  their  path  to  permit  its  accomplishment. 
The  chief  one  appears  to  have  been,  that  Mr.  Stewart  was  then  at  Urge  in 
the  country.  After  dwelling  at  considerable  length  on  the  difficulty  of 
excepting  him  from  pardon,  tibe  Secretary  goes  on  to  say:] — **The  Duke  of 
Portland  desires  me  to  observe,  that  Mr.  Lawless  and  Mr.  Bonham  appear 
to  stand  nearly  in  the  same  ritnation  with  Mr.  Stewart,  as  far,  that  is,  as 
their  respective  cases  are  known  to  the  Government,  and  as  far  as  they  are 
affected  by  the  circumstance  of  their  having  been  taken  into  custody  here  on 
a  diarge  of  treason,  and  afterwards  admitted  to  bail ;  and  his  Grace  is  of 
opinion  that  the  decision  with  respect  to  each  of  these  three  persons  ought 
to  be  governed  by  the  same  rule.     They  have  all  been  the  active  agentt  qfthe 
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United  Iruhmen  in  ihia  country^  and  at  tueh  art  extrtrndtf  proper  oiffeeU  of 
punishment.  But  unless  they,  or  some  one  or  more  of  them,  have  com- 
mitted some  overt  act  in  Ireland,  which  may  be  proved  by  such  evidence 
as  is  required  by  the  regular  couim  of  law,  or  at  least  by  attainder  in 
Parliament,  it  is  thought  that  it  would  be  too  much  to  except  them,  or  any 
of  them,  from  an  act  of  pardon  ;  nor,  indeed,  would  it  answer  the  end  re- 
quired ;  as,  conscious  of  the  want  of  evidence  against  them,  they  would 
probably  come  forward  themsehfea  and  demand  a  trial;  and,  in  every  case, 
the  inserting  the  name  of  any  of  them  in  the  exceptions  of  the  bill  must  be 
preceded  by  their  being  taken  into  custody,  and  sent  over  to  Ireland  to  be 
tried.  *  *  *  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  Benjamin  Binns  being  in  actual 
custody,  the  objection  made  in  the  case  of  Messrs.  Bonham,  Lawless,  and 
Stewart,  will  not  hold  good  with  respect  to  him.  *  *  «  A  bill  of  indem- 
nity is  liable  to  this  obvious  objection,  that  it  would  open  a  way  to  much 
uuplea.«>aot  discussion  in  Parliament,  which  it  has  hitherto  been  a  principle  to 
avoid.    ♦     •    ♦ 

>^I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c, 

*' William  Wickham.'* 


[Na  6.]  LORD  CA6TLBRBAOH  TO  MB.   WICKHAM. 

''DubKn  Castle,  August  Mth,  1798. 

"Sir, —  •  •  •  After  a  full  consideration  of  Mr.  S(tewart)'8  case,  hia 
Excellency  is  of  opinion  that  the  evidence  against  him  in  this  country  will 
not  warrant  his  being  transmitted  to  Ireland ;  consequently,  that  is  most 
eligible,  under  all  the  circumstances,  that  his  name  should  be  omitted.  Mr. 
L(^awless)  and  Mr.  B(onbam)  stand,  as  you  observe,  in  the  same  predica- 
ment in  point  of  criminality :  and  I  am  sorry  to  say,  we  are  equally  desti- 
tute of  evidence  to  prove  their  guilt.     *     •    * 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  &c., 

"  Castlerraoh.** 

How  little  did  poor  Lawless  think  when,  care-worn 
and  haggard,  he  sprung  into  the  saddle,  and  flung  his 
weakened  constitution  into  the  bracing  air  of  the  country, 
that  Lords  Clare,  Castlereagh,  Clomwallis,  and  Co.,  were 
putting  their  sapient  heads  together  in  Ireland  in  order 
to  determine  whether  the  Hon.  V.  B.  Lawless  ought  to 
be  included  amongst  those  whose  offences  render^  it  a 
matter  of  prudence  and  propriety  to  exempt  from  the 
benefit  of  his  Majesty's  paraon.  Little  did  he  think, 
when  tranquilly  gazing  upon  the  undulatmg  landscapes 
which  rose  on  every  side  before  him,  that  his  movements 
were  a  source  of  inquietude  to  ministers,  and  the  circum- 
stance of  his  then  position*  the  subject  of  a  voluminous 

*  The  great  difficulty  which  the  Dnke  of  Portland  experienced  in  exempt^ 
Ing  Stewart  and  Lawle»  from  pardon  was  the  Iket  of  both  having  been  for 
MB6  tine  at  laige  on  haiL 
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correspondence  between  Whitehall  and  the  Castle  of 
Dublin. 

Meanwhile  we  must  not  forget  to  draw  our  wonted 
outline  of  the  progress  of  Irish  political  events  generally. 
When  last  we  heard  from  the  Wexford  rebels,  they  had 
everything  their  own  way.  It  is  now  the  4th  of  June, 
and  their  success  progresses.  On  that  day  the  insurgents 
posted  themselves  in  great  force  on  Corrigrua  Hill.  A 
strong  corps  of  the  king's  troops,  with  five  field  pieces, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  them  evacuate  their  position, 
arrived  in  uorey.  This  force  it  was  considered  judicious 
to  divide  evenly,  and  accordingly  750  men,  under  Gene- 
ral Loftus,  and  an  equal  number  under  Colonel  Walpole, 
marched  by  different  routes  on  Corrigrua.  Just  as  Wal- 
pole (who  was  a  relative  of  the  Viceroy's)  reached  Tub- 
[)emcering,  he  found  himself,  to  his  no  small  consternation, 
assailed,  "  fore  and  aft,''  by  a  perfect  avalanche  of  high 
treason.  He  fell  upon  the  first  onslaught,  and  the  troops, 
disheartened  by  the  loss  of  their  commander,  fled  in  the 
utmost  disorder,  leaving  three  pieces  of  ordnance  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  General  Loftus,  hearing  in  the 
distance  the  din  of  battle,  sent  a  reinforcement  across  the 
fields  to  the  assistance  of  his  colleague.  They  were  in- 
tercepted, and  never  returned  to  tell  the  tale.  Loftus, 
appaUed  at  the  valour  of  the  insurgents,  abandoned  the 
district,  and  retreated  on  TuUow. 

The  acquisition  of  New  Ross  was  now  regarded  by 
the  popular  leaders  as  the  great  desideratum.  It  would 
have  opened  the  commimication  with  their  united  bre- 
thren of  Cork,  Waterford,  and  Tipperary.  Barrington 
tells  us  that  the  southern  insurgents  were  prepared  to 
rise  en  masse  the  moment  their  friends  should  occupy 
New  Ross.  To  carry  out  their  resolve,  a  large  body  of 
men,  under  the  command  of  Beauchamp  Bagenal  Harvey, 
of  Barguy  Castle,  marched  to  Corbet  Hill,  an  eminence, 
situated  witliin  a  mile  from  New  Ross.  Harvey  was  a 
Protestant  barrister  in  good  practice,  and  one  of  the  most 
respectable  men  in  the  country.  Being  small  of  stature, 
however,  and  tiny  of  voice,  he  was  badly  fitted  to  act  as 
commander.     His  military  experience  was  nil;  but  he 
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possessed  a  sound  understanding  and  consideiable  resolu- 
tion. To  General  Johnson,  the  commander-in-chief,  he 
despatched,  by  Mr.  Furlong,  a  flag  of  truce,  requesting 
that  he  woula,  as  a  friend  to  humanity,  surrender  the 
town,  and  thereby  avoid  rapine  and  bloodshed.  Fur- 
long set  off  upon  his  honorable  mission,  but  had  no 
sooner  come  within  gun  shot  of  New  Ross,  than  a  sentinel 
elevated  his  musket,  and  brought  him  lifeless  to  the 
earth.  Plowden  says,  that  to  shoot  all  persons  carrying 
flags  of  truce  from  the  rebels  appears  to  have  been  a 
maxim  with  the  regular  troops.  How  different  their 
conduct  from  that  of  the  insurgents !  The  reader  will 
remember  with  what  complete  safety  the  deputation  of 
officers  from  Wexford  negotiated  witn  their  foe. 

Exasperated  at  this  wanton  outrage,  the  insurgents,  I 

without  waiting  for  Harvey's  orders,  poured  down  like  a  | 

stream  of  lava  on  the  town.     Both  infantry  and  cavalry  | 

made  a  feeble  resistance,    and  fled  with  precipitation,  , 

leaving  ordnance,  baggage,  and  ammunition,  behind 
them.  Amongst  the  slam  was  found  the  body  of  Lord 
Mountjoy.  Most  of  the  officers  made  the  best  of  their 
way  to  Waterford.  The  rebels,  intoxicated  with  victory, 
proceeded  to  give  themselves  up  to  a  less  elevated  species 
of  intoxication.  All  the  gin  shops  and  public  houses  of 
the  town  *  were  broken  into.  Drunken  uproar  reigned 
supreme.  General  Johnson  ascertained  this  fact  and  re- 
turned to  the  fray.  Surprising  the  rebels,  he  drove  them, 
panic-stricken,  like  a  flock  of  geese,  from  the  town.  But 
presently  recovering  their  presence  of  mind  they  returned 
to  the  assault,  and  attacked  the  garrison  with  such  spirit 
and  determination  as  to  necessitate  once  more  their  eva- 
cuation of  New  Ross.  Sanguinary  experience  ought,  one 
would  think,  to  prove  a  salutary  lesson.  But  it  did  not. 
With  consummate  insanity  the  rebels  returned  to  riot 
and  intoxication.  "  Again  dislodged,"  says  Plowden, 
"  by  the  same  exertions  as  before,  and  a  third  time 
rallied,  but  still  more  disabled  by  their  intemperance, 
they  were  at  last  finally  repulsed,  after  a  contest  of  about 
ten  hours."  In  this  engagement  300  of  the  king's  troops 
were  slaughtered,  and  1,200  of  the  insurgents. 


1^ 
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It  was  after  the  battle  of  New  Ross  that  some  of  the 
run-away  rebels  are  said  to  have  set  fire  to  the  bam  of 
ScuUabogue,  where  several  Protestant  prisoners  were 
confined.  If  they  really  committed  this  act,  it  is  a  blot 
of  blood  upon  their  escutcheon  that  never  can  be  wiped 
away.  The  leaders  knew  nothing  of  it.  Binns,  in  a 
narrative  furnished  to  Dr.  Madden,  declared  most  posi- 
tively that  he  has  reason  to  know  it  was  perpetrated  by 
Government  incendiaries,  in  order  to  give  the  insurrection 
the  name  of  a  "  Popish  rebellion."  He  offers  proof,  but 
our  limits  warn  us  not  to  enter  into  it. 

Disgusted  with  the  insubordination  of  his  army,  Harvey, 
after  this  engagement,  resigned  the  command.  He  was 
succeeded  bv  Father  Philip  Roche,  who  possessed  un- 
bounded influence  over  the  minds  of  the  peasantry. 
Cloney,  one  of  the  Wexford  generals,  deplores  this  change. 
He  is  of  opinion  that  it  rendered  the  cause  henceforward 
a  religious  one.  No  Protestant,  he  sajrs,  would  be  disposed 
to  place  himself  under  a  priest^s  command. 

Having  been  foiled  in  their  endeavours  to  open  com- 
munication with  Tipperary  and  Munster,  by  the  subju- 
gation of  New  Ross,  the  insurgents  next  decided  upon 
attacking  Arklow.  Had  they  succeeded  in  capturing 
this  town,  nothing  could  have  prevented  them  from 
marching  straight*  on  the  metropous,  where  30,000  orga- 
nized United  Irishmen,  drilled  and  armed,  remained 
watching  their  opportunity.  Government  were  perfectly 
well  aware  of  the  importance  of  this  holding ;  but,  never- 
theless, its  garrison  was  limited,  and  the  amount  of  their 
ammunition  and  provisions  small. 

On  the  8th  of  June  30,000  insurgents,  under  Father 
Philip  Roche,  assembled  at  Gorey,  a  town  situated  within 
a  few  hours'  march  of  Arklow.  w  ith  consummate  impru- 
dence, they  vowed  vengeance  on  the  Arklow  garrison, 
and  openly  declared  their  intention  of  proceeding  thither, 
en  massej  m  the  morning.  Word  to  this  effect  sped  to 
Arklow,  and  the  garrison  immediately  despatched   an 

♦  It  must  also  be  considered  that  numbers  of  the  disaffected  of  both  Wick- 
low  and  Kildare  would  join  than  in  their  march  to  Dnblin. 
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express  to  Dublin.  The  alarm  in  the  metropolis,  at  the 
intelligence,  was  intense.  Everybody  knew  that  an  im- 
mediate reinforcement  could  alone  save  Arklow,  and 
prevent  that  metropolitan  explosion  which  they  had  so 
much  reason  to  dread.  Drums  beat  to  arms,  and  several 
regiments  rushed  frantically  to  the  seat  of  danger.  Every 
expedient  calculated  to  expedite  their  progress  was  had 
recourse  to.  Carts,  drays,  floats,  low-bacKcd  and  jaunting 
cars,  were  in  requisition ;  and  Barrington  tells  us  that  even 
the  siunptuous  carriages  of  the  nobility  were  seized,  or 
tendered  for  the  occasion. 

The  rebel  force,  having  proceeded  firom  Grorey  to  Cool- 
greny,  marched  in  two  dense  but  irregular,  columns  on 
Arklow.  The  military  had,  of  course,  ample  notice  of 
tlicir  approach,  and  were  posted  to  the  best  aavantage,  on 
rising  ground.  Each  wing  was  terminated  by  two  pieces 
of  heavy  ordnance,  which  kept  up  a  murderous  fire 
throughout  the  entire  day.  The  insurgents  disposed  them- 
selves in  a  parallel  line,  behind  a  small  fence,  and  were 
also  provided  with  cannon ;  but  indeed  these  were  little 
better  than  an  incumbrance,  as  their  ammunition  scarcely 
Listed  forty  minutes.  After  a  brisk  interchan^  of  fire, 
without  any  hostile  advance  on  either  side,  the  msurgents 
charged,  captured  one  of  the  royal  cannon,  and  despatched 
the  gimners.  Hereupon  the  aspect  of  the  battle  assumed 
a  doubtful  hue.  The  military  receded  from  their  posi- 
tion, and  shouts  of  victory  from  the  rebels  were  begin- 
ning to  rend  the  air,  when  Father  ISiichael  Murphy, 
whue  in  the  act  of  leading  on  a  huge  body  of  pikemen^ 
fell  to  the  earth,  torn  into  pieces  by  a  cannon  \mL  His 
followers,  regarding  this  catastrophe  in  an  ominous  and 
superstitious  light,  fell  back  appalled  to  their  original 
position.  The  royal  ammunition  chest  was,  at  this  junc- 
ture, on  the  point  of  exhaustion,  and  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  but  that  if  a  spirited  and  simultaneous  charge  had 
been  made  by  the  pikcmen,  utter  defeat  would  have  re- 
sulted to  his  Majesty's  forces.  Long  before  the  death  of 
Father  Murphy,  the  insurgents'  ammunition  fidled,  and 
sixteen  hundred  men  who  had  no  arms  but  firelockst 
finding  themselves  useless^  proceeded  to  maichy  in  an 
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irregular  column,  from  the  scene  of  action.  The  pike- 
men  soon  followed  their  example.  Hay  tells  us  that  at 
the  moment  of  this  senseless  panic  some  of  the  King's 
forces  had  actually  retreated.  May  it  not,  therefore,  be 
presumed  that  a  signal  triumph  would  have  crowned  the 
popular  effort,  were  it  not  for  the  reverend  leader's  death, 
which  caused  more  consternation  amongst  the  ranks  of 
the  people  than  if  a  thousand  mines  had  opened  beneath 
their  feet. 

The  loss  of  Arklow  proved  a  fatal  blow  to  the  national 
cause.  Like  Hougoumont  on  Waterloo,  it  might  be  aptly 
styled  **  the  key  o/  the  British  position."  Sir  Jonah 
Barrington  considers  this  engagement  a  drawn  battle. 
The  fate  of  Ireland  was  decided  by  the  battle  of  Arklow. 

From  the  30th  May  to  the  21st  June,  Wexford  re- 
mained in  the  possession  of  the  people.  One  Dixon,  a  cap- 
tain of  a  trading  vessel,  who  happened  to  be  lying  just  then 
in  the  harbour,  left  no  means  unemployed  to  stimulate 
the  popular  vengeance  against  the  Protestant  garrison  and 
inhaoitants.  The  consequence  was  that  numbers  suffered 
death. 

Since  the  28th  May  a  rebel  camp  had  been  established 
on  Vinegar  Hill.  This  picturesque  acclivity  stands  in 
the  vicinity  of  Enniscorthy,  and  commands  a  noble  view 
of  the  surrounding  district.  After  the  withdrawal  of  the 
national  force  from  Arklow,  it  was  decided  that  the  next 
engagement  should  be  fought  on  Vinegar  Hill.  Of  this 
decision  Government  received  timely  intimation,  and 
potent  measures  of  a  hostile  character  were  resorted  to,  in 
order  to  annihilate,  with  one  enereetic  blow,  the  Wexford 
effort  at  independence.  Almost  tne  entire  available  mili- 
tary force  of  Ireland  was  draughted  to  the  forthcoming 
scene  of  action.  Sir  Jonah  Barrington  says  that  Greneral 
Lake  would  not  hear  of  attacking  them  with  less  than 

"  TWENTY  THOUSAND  REGULAR  TROOPS,  AND  A  CONSIDKR- 
ABLB    TRAIN   OF  ARTILLERY  P 

A  small  earthen  defence  had  been  raised  hj  the  insur- 
gents around  the  base  of  their  position.  Behind  this  two 
tnousand  gunsmen  remained  posted,  together  with  a  few 
pieces  of  half  disabled  ordnance.     On  the  summit  of  the 
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hill  the  peasantry  might  be  seen  in  one  black  surging 
mass,  awaiting,  with  anxiety,  the  onslaught  from  Greneral 
Lake.  "  A  great  many  women,"  says  Sir  Jonah,  "  min- 
gled with  their  relatives,  and  fought  with  fury.  Several 
were  found  dead  amongst  the  men,  who  had  fallen  in 
crowds  by  the  bursting  of  shells." 

The  news  of  Greneral  Lakers  near  approach  well  nigh 
paralyzed  the  people  with  terror.  During  the  short  period 
of  his  rule  in  Ireland  he  had  acquired  for  himself  the 
name  and  character  of  "  the  People's  Butcher."  His  ad- 
vent sent  a  thrill  through  many  a  stalwart  frame.  Mean- 
while men-of-war  were  suddenly  observed  cruising  along 
the  coast,  as  well  as  gun-boats  blocking  up  the  entrance 
into  Wexford  harbour.  In  short,  Government  were  de- 
termined to  assail  the  rebel  position  from  both  sea  and 
land.  The  peasantry  hurriea  in  scores  to  the  camp, 
l^lieving  that  it  were  better  to  die  fighting  for  their 
country  than  to  be  slaughtered  or  burnt  at  home  by  au- 
thorized military  assassination  or  incendiarism.  Plowden 
observes,  that  from  the  summit  of  the  Three  Bock  Moun- 
tain, where  many  of  the  insurgents  remained  posted,  the 
house  conflagrations,  progressive  and  parallel  with  Lake's 
advance,  was,  for  fourteen  hours,  clearly  perceivable.  Sir 
John  Moore,  who  accompanied  him,  did  all  in  his  power 
to  prevent  these  atrocities,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  put 
to  death  some  of  the  perpetrators.  "  This  humane  con- 
duct," writes  Plowden,  "  ill  suited  the  intentions  and 
views  of  the  terrorists.  He  was  instantly  ordered  to 
Wicklow." 

At  seven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  June  the 
attack  began  with  a  brisk  discharge  of  cannon  and  mor- 
tars. According  to  Lake's  preconcerted  plan,  all  the 
points  of  the  rebel  position  were  to  be  attacked  simul- 
taneously. Owing  to  either  accident  or  design.  General 
Needham's  division  did  not  come  up  until  the  battle  was 
over.  **  It  was  astonishing,"  says  Barrin^n,  "  with  what 
fortitude  the  peasantrv,  uncovered,  stood  the  tremendous 
fire  opened  upon  the  four  sides  of  their  position.  A  stream 
of  shells  and  grape  was  poured  on  tne  multitude ;  the 
leaders  encouraged  them  by  exhortations,  the  women  by 
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their  cries;  and  every  shell  that  broke  amongst  the  crowd 
was  followed  by  shouts  of  defiance."  Greneral  Lake  had 
a  narrow  escape.  His  favourite  charger,  amid  a  volley 
of  bullets,  sank  lifeless  to  the  ground.  In  this  engage- 
ment the  ^neral  himself /«/i — -but  only  to  rise  again. 

An  immterrupted  descent,  for  hours,  of  shells  and 
rockets  on  the  rebel  army,  soon  did  its  work.  Their 
lines  broke,  and  a  precipitate  retreat  commenced.  Lake's 
plan  was  to  surround  completely  the  insurgent  position, 
and  this  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  enabled  to  do,  had 
General  Needham's  division  arrived  in  time.  Not  having 
done  so,  however,  a  gap  or  opening  occurred  in  the  mili- 
tary circle.  Through  this  fortuitous  avenue  the  rebels 
were  enabled,  on  the  breaking  of  their  line,  to  escape 
to  Wexford.  In  consequence  of  the  hilly  and  wooded 
nature  of  the  adjacent  country,  neither  the  cannon  nor 
cavalry  of  General  Lake  were  successful  in  crushing  the 
flying  column. 

In  the  Castlereagh  Correspondence  several  letters  appear 
from  General  Lake.  One,  written  the  day  after  "  Vinegar 
Hill,"  says : — "  I  have  taken  Hay,  one  of  their  com- 
manders. He  will  be  tried  this  evening,  and,  most  pro- 
bably, executed.  If  I  hear  of  any  assembly  of  men  you 
may  depend  upon  their  having  a  complete  drubbing ;  but 
I  strongly  suspect  they  will  not  try  the  chance  of  another. 
The  carnage  yesterday  was  dreadful.  The  rascals  made 
a  tolerably  good  fight  of  it'^ 

When  Lake  admitted  that  the  rascals  made  a  tolerably 
good  fight  of  it,  the  determined  character  of  their  resist- 
ance may  be  imagined.  Mr.  Hay  did  not  sufier  the 
penalty  of  death.  Had  he  done  so,  Ireland  should  have 
been  without  one  of  its  most  valuable  histories  of  the 
rebellion. 

Since  the  latter  end  of  May,  1798,  Wexford  may  be 
regarded  as  the  only  county  in  Ireland  virtually  under 
arras  against  its  sovereign.  When  twenty  thousand  re- 
gular troops  were  required  to  extinguish,  in  one  solitary 
county,  the  flame  of  rebellion,  it  may  well  be  imagined 
that,  had  the  entire  kingdom  risen  en  masse,  as  originally 
arranged,  six  hundred  and  forty  thousand  effective  troops 
could  with  difficulty  have  suppressed  it.   Ireland  contains 
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thirty-two  counties,  and  that  number,  multiplied  by 
twenty  thousand,  amounts  to,  we  believe,  the  above  com- 
putation. And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Wexford 
IS  not  by  any  means  the  largest  county.  In  fact,  it  would 
have  been  utterly  impossible  for  England,  in  1798,  to 
garrison  Ireland  with  even  forty  thousand  regular  troops. 

After  the  slaughter  on  Vinegar  Hill  the  insurgents 
retreated,  with  few  exceptions,  to  Wexford.  They  had 
many  prisoners  here,  and  amongst  the  number,  Lord 
Kingsborough.  This  nobleman  undertook  personally  to 
jruarantee  the  acceptance  of  any  reasonable  terms  which 
the  rebel  garrison  should  propose  to  General  Lake.  It 
was  accordingly  decided  tnat  proposals  should  be  sent 
from  the  inh8S)itant8  to  surrender  the  town,  and  return  to 
their  allegiance,  on  condition  that  life  and  property  were 
spared.  Lord  Kingsborough  considered  this  a  fair  stipu- 
lation, and  answered  for  its  acceptance  by  General  Lake. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  Lake  declined  contemptuously  to  enter 
into  any  terms  with  rebels,  but  promised  mercy  to  the 
"  deluded  multitude,"  on  their  surrendering  their  arms 
and  leaders  into  his  hands.  In  a  letter  from  the  General 
to  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  published  amongst  his  lordships 
correspondence,  the  former  complains  most  bitterly  of  the 
very  unpleasant  situation  in  which  he  has  been  placed  by 
Lord  Kmgsborough. 

Relying  implicitly  on  the  noble  prisoners  promises — 
viz.,  that  complete  protection  should  be  shown  to  person 
and  property — numbers  remained  in  the  town  of  Wex- 
ford, unconscious  of  any  reason  to  apprehend  danger. 
Melancholy  experience  soon  undeceived  them.  The 
gibbet  and  the  aungcon  respectively  clutched  its  victims. 
Father  Roche  met  his  death  in  an  appalUng  manner. 
Such  implicit  confidence  did  he  repose  in  Lord  Kings- 
borough^s  assurances,  that  he  left  his  army  at  Sladagh, 
and  proceeded,  unarmed  and  unattended,  to  Wexford,  in 
the  expectation  of  receiving,  as  he  thought,  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  conditions.  Father  Roche  advanced  for  a 
considerable  distance  within  the  lines  before  he  was  re* 
cognized.  Suddenly  the  cry  of  "  Popish  priest**  resounded 
on  every  side,  and  the  unhappy  man  was,  in  the  most 
violent  andiKXU>minious  maimer,  dragged  from  his  horse, 
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pulled  by  the  hair,  kicked,  buffeted,  carried  to  the  camp, 
and  from  thence  hurled  down  to  the  gaol,  in  such  a  con- 
dition as  to  be  barely  recognizable  by  his  own  parish- 
ioners. The  armed  multitude  whom  he  had  left  in  the 
expectation  of  being  permitted  to  return  unmolested  to 
their  homes,  now  abandoned  all  idea  of  peace,  and  set 
off,  under  the  command  of  Father  J.  Alurphy,  to  the 
County  Carlow.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Gordon,  the  rrotestant 
historian  of  the  Wexford  rebellion,  pronounces  Father 
Roche  to  have  been,  while  in  authority,  both  generous 
and  humane. 

Meanwhile  the  remnant  of  the  Wexford  forces,  under 
Father  Murphy,  proceeded  through  Kilkenny,  until  they 
came  to  within  a  stone's  throw  of  Goresbridge.  Here 
their  advance  was  resisted  by  a  party  of  the  Wexford 
Militia,  who,  after  an  ineffectual  struggle,  retreated  with 
loss  both  of  lives  and  prisoners.  After  this  triumph  the 
rebels  steered  their  course  in  the  direction  of  the  Queen's 
County.  On  the  way  several  of  their  prisoners  were 
barbarously  put  to  death,  with  a  view  to  gratify  that 
spirit  of  deadly  hatred  which  the  proverbial  cruelty  of 
tne  Irish  militia  regiments  had  implanted  within  their 
breasts.  "  It  is  lamentable,"  says  Cloney,  "  to  think  that 
men  fighting  for  liberty  should  have  disgraced  themselves 
by  such  barbarity."  The  executions  referred  to  were 
perpetrated  contrary  to  the  solemn  prohibitions  of  the 
reverend  commander. 

Next  day  his  little  army  was  effectually  dispersed, 
after  a  futile  but  determined  attack  on  Castlecomer. 

The  murder  of  the  Wexford  Militia  was  avenged  on 
the  25th  June,  in  Kilcomney,  a  peaceable  and  picturesque 
district.  Nearly  200  of  the  rustics  were  sabred,  by  command 
of  Sir  Charles  Asgill.  Neither  age,  sex,  infirmity,  nor  in- 
nocence could  obtain  exemption  from  the  common  fate. 

In  Gorey,  and  other  places,  the  system  of  extermina- 
tion progressed  with  no  less  vigour  and  effect.  Pigs  prejj^ed 
upon  the  bodies  of  half- hanged  men — in  some  the  vital 
spark  still  flickering  irresolutely.  Corpses  strewed  the 
ground  in  every  direction.  As  the  insurgents  advanced 
through  the  country,  their  slumbering  vengeance  became 
aroused  by  discovering  along  the  roads  men  with  theirskuUs 
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split  in  twain — ^their  bowels  ripped  open — their  throats 
severed  firom  ear  to  ear,  and  me  habitations  which  for 
years  sheltered  themselves  and  families,  smoking,  from  the 
effects  of  recent  conflagration.  The  dead  bodies  of 
women  were  not  unfrequently  discovered ;  and  Hay,  an 
eye-witness,  tells  us,  that  the  children  of  the  dead  parents 
might  be  seen  clutching  at  their  mangled  arms,  and  be- 
wailing them  with  piteous  cries. 

In  Wexford  a  frightful  scene  was  also  being  enacted. 
Harvey,  Grogan,*  Colclough,  Prendergast,  Kelly,  and 
Keogh,  having  been  led  out  of  their  cells,  were  subjected 
to  tortures  of  the  most  fiendish  exquisiteness,  preparatoiy 
to  undergoing  half-hanging  and  decapitation.  After  this 
proceeding,  their  trunks  were  stripped  of  covering,  treated 
with  brutal  indecency,  and  then  nung  over  the  bridge. 
The  head  of  Kelly  having  been  conveyed  to  the  street 
wherein  his  sister  resided,  was  kicked  about  in  foot-ball 
fashion,  and  then  elevated  in  the  air  before  the  windows 
of  her  bed-room. 

An  act  of  of  attainder  was  subsequently  passed  against 

*  Amongst  Uie  victims  on  this  occasion  to  militaiy  vengeance,  there  were 
none  whose  loss  was  more  oniversally  deplored  than  Mr.  Coraelins  Grogan, 
of  Johnstown  CasUe.  This  genUeman  was  upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age, 
of  a  considerable  personal  estate,  and  of  irreproachable  reputation.  "  TTie 
semblance  of  a  trial, "  observes  Sir  Jonah  Barrington,  **  was  thought  expedient 
by  General  Lake,  before  he  could  execute  a  geutleman  of  so  much  impor- 
tance. His  case  was  afterwards  brought  before  Parliament,  and  argued  for 
three  successive  da3ra,  and  evidence  was  produced  clearly  exonerating  him 
from  any  voluntary  error."  Lake,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Lord  Castlereagh, 
flippanUy  alludes  to  Mr.  Grogan.  On  the  next  day  but  one  succeeding  the  car- 
nage on  Vinegar  Hill,  i  e.  June  23rd,  he  tells  his  lordship,  amongst  other  bits 
of  sanguinary  gossip,  that  ^*a  Mr.  Grogan,  a  man  of  £6,000  per  annum,  bjust 
brought  in.  Wliat  there  is  against  him  I  don't  well  know.  I  imagine  sidBdent 
to  convict  him.**  The  general  was  ^' glorious^  in  jumping  at  condosionsu 
Bagenal  Harvey,  upon  being  led  out  of  his  condemned  cdl,  met  Grogan,  and 
diook  him  warmly  by  the  hand — "  Ah  T*  said  he,  "  you  die  an  iimocent  man, 
at  aD  events."  In  the  PazUamentaiy  investigation  it  appeared  that  the  mem- 
ben  of  the  court  martial  had  not  been  sworn ;  that  they  were  only  seven,  in- 
tfAftd  of  the  nvoil  TmiDlxT,  thirteen;  that  his  material  witness  was  shot  down 
hjf  ibi  wi^UOfn  wiili^t  rifling  post  haste  to  give  evidence  of  Mr.  Grogan*8  entire 
imiiCCfloi;  and  that  "  whOe  General  Lake,"  as  Sir  Jonah  says,  ^  was  making 
i.  ggqr  tt&  liirniar,  ifith  his  staff  and  some  members  of  the  Court  that  oon- 
■^^Mldllllni  OOsp  of  tlu:  first  gentlemen  in  the  country  (in  every  point  &r  hia 
^^^^pf)  irti  ^ftEl^rd  u^d  mutilated  almost  beforehis  windows."  Poor  Gro-- 
fMl^oiii  a^and  fuSnnitj,  conki  with  difficulty  walk  to  the  plaoe  of  execa- 
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the  above  parties  by  Parliament,  notwithstanding  that,  on 
inqniiy,  it  transpired,  that  the  court  martial  which  tried 
them  nad  not  been  even  sworn ! 

After  the  massacre  of  the  Curragh,  there  were  few  col- 
lisions between  the  king's  troops  and  united  men  in  Kil- 
dare.     The  only  one  deserving  of  notice  here  was  that  of 
Ovidstown  Hill.     William  Aylmer,  ofPainstown,  Esq., 
a  lieutenant  in  the  County  Kildare  Militia,  and  one  of 
Mr.  Lawless's  most  intimate  friends,  undertook  to  head 
a  section  of  the  Kildare  force.     From  his  high  respectabi- 
lity and  family  influence,  few  men  appeared  better  quali- 
fied for  the  task.     Upwards  of  3,000  men  flew  to  his 
standard ;  but  unfortunately  they  were  as  unruly  and  un- 
disciplined as  their  commander  was  an  accomplished  and 
skilful  tactitian.    So  far  from  being  prepared  to  receive  an 
onslaught  from  the  king's  troops,  they  were  about  sitting 
down  to  breakfast  when  the  alarm  was  sounded.     Ayl- 
mer and  Ware,*  the  two  principal  commanders,  lost  no 
time  in  endeavouring  to  throw  their  self-willed  and  un- 
disciplined force  into  some  sort  of  order.     The  directions 
of  the  former  were,  that  the  pikemen  should  make  a 
furious  and  compact  charge  wherever  the  cannon  would 
be  seen  to  play  irom.     Instead  of  obeying,  they  wheeled 
behind  a  quick  set  hedge,  from  which  the  royal  ordnance 
soon  eflTectually  dislodged  them  I   The  grape  shot  mowed 
down  the  hedge,  as  a  scythe  would  a  meadow.     Panic 
ploughed  its  way  through  the  courage  of  the  people,  and 
more  backs  than  faces  were  soon  turned  to  the  foe.     In 
this  engagement  200  of  the  united  army  perished.  O'Kelly 
tells  us,  that  he  has  heard  many  intelligent  men,  who 
fought  at  Ovidstown,  declare,  that  had  the  pikemen  acted 
in  accordance  with  Aylmer's  advice,  the  battle  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  lost  to  the  British.     Ovidstown  is 
situated  within  about  an  Irish  mile  from  the  Aylmer  re< 
sidence  of  Painstown. 

Amidst  the  shrieks  of  the  dying,  and  the  roaring  of 
artillery,  Lord  Comwallis  arrived  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland.     Camden,  whom  Pitt  considered  as  a  person 


*  Both  Aylmer  and  Ware  entered  the  Austrian  service  in  after  life.    The 
former  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel 
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no  longer  useful  to  carry  out  the  ulterior  objects  of  his 
ambition,  was  recalled.  Castlereagh  being  a  most  handy 
tool  for  excavating  in  political  mire,  was  continued  in  the 
office  of  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland. 

Since  the  failure  of  the  Bantry  Bay  expedition,  the 
active  mind  and  body  of  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone  knew  no 
rest.  He  was  constantly  on  the  foot,  negotiating  with 
ministers,  and  endeavouring  to  stimulate  the  progress  of 
the  promised  armada.  His  mind  was  continually  at  work, 
plotting  ruses  and  expedients  for  the  surprise  and  over- 
throw of  a  mercenary  enemy.  At  length,  by  dint  of 
incessant  importunity.  Tone  succeeded  in  getting  a  new 
armament  prepared,  under  the  command  of  an  Irishman, 
General  Kilmaine.  By  the  impatience  of  General  Humbert, 
who  scorned  all  preparation,  the  French  expedition  was 
again  frustrated.  Without  waiting  for  the  entire  squadron 
to  be  ready,  Humbert  started  prematurely  from  Rochelle, 
and  with  1,000  men  proceeded  to  Ireland.  His  little  fleet 
escaped  the  vigilance  of  the  British  irigates,  and  entered 
Killala  Bay,  immolestcd  and  undetected,  by  means  of 
hoisting  English  colours.  The  feint  succeeded  capitally, 
and  ten  hundred  Frenchmen  captured  the  town  with- 
out even  the  shadow  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  its  garrison. 

Thousands  of  the  miserable,  starved,  ragged,  and  im- 
armed  peasantry  of  Connaught  flocked  round  the  Gallic 
standard.  General  Humbert  regarding  this  reinforcement 
in  a  more  important  light  tlian  it  deserved,  •  decided  upon 
marching — via  Castlebar — into  the  heart  of  the  country. 
He  clothed  the  insurgents,  and  furnished  them  with  arms. 

Lord  Hutchinson  commanded  the  garrison  at  Castle- 
bar. It  was  a  numerous  one,  well  armed  and  artilleried ; 
and  he  laughed  to  scorn  the  idea  that  a  handful  of  French 
would  presume  to  attack  him.  He  intended  on  the  mor- 
row to  proceed  to  Killala  and  exterminate  them.  And 
to  take  his  place  General  Lake  arrived  at  the  head  of 
6,000  men  that  evening. 

In  the  grey  of  an  autumnal  morning,  the  drums  beat  to 
arms,  and  the  cry  of  '*  the  French  are  upon  us,"  resounded 
upon  evdry  side.  The  British  forces  evacuated  Castlebar, 
and  took  up  position,  with  nine  pieces  of  cannon,  on  an 
eminence  adjacent. 
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The  battle  began.  Cannons  roared,  swords  gleamed, 
voices  yelled,  bayonets  clashed.  The  British  line  waver- 
ed, and  a  retreat,  by  order  of  General  Lake,  was  sounded  I 
Barrington   says,   that  the  flight  of  their  infantry  was 

ras  that  of  a  mob.  Lord  Jocelyn's  light  dragoons  made 
the  best  of  their  way,  like  so  many  "  Tam  O'Shanters,"  to 
Tuam  (upwards  of  forty  miles),  pursued  by  such  of  the 
French  as  could  get  horses  to  carry  them.  His  lordship 
himself  was  taken  prisoner.  All  the  royal  artillery  were 
captured.  The  battle  has  been  satirically  christened  "  the 
races  of  Castlebar."* 

Humbert,  however,  soon  began  to  see  his  consummate 
folly  in  leaving  Rochclle  before  the  remainder  of  the 
squadron  was  ready  to  accompany  him.  He  had  now  but 
900  men  left,  and  an  army  of  20,000  troops,  under  Lord 
Comwallis  (the  military  viceroy),  was  already  in  full 
march  upon  him.  Accordingly,  after  a  rather  sanguinary 
skirmish  with  Lord  Gort,  and  another  with  Colonel  Craw- 
ford, the  general  and  his  army  surrendered  themselves  pri- 
soners of  war  to  the  united  forces  of  Lake  and  Comwallis. 

How  so  small  a  force  could  ever  penetrate  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  into  a  country  garrisoned  by  nearly  80,000 
troops,  including  yeomanry  and  militia,  and  remain  therein 
seventeen  days,  appears  to  us  little  short  of  a  miracle. 
Yet  so  it  was.  Forty  thousand  insurgents  were  about  to 
assemble  at  the  Crooked  wood,  in  Westmeath,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  effecting  a  diversion  in  their  favour,  when  the  news 
reached  tliem  of  an  overwhelming  force  having  necessi- 
tated the  surrender  of  tlieir  friends  at  St.  Johnstown. 

This  dispiriting  intelligence  had  not  reached  the  shores 
of  France  when  General  Hardy  sailed  from  the  Baye  de 
Camerat,  with  a  reinforcement  of  3,000  soldiers.  The 
principal  vessel  was  **  La  Hoche,"  a  seventy-four  gun- 
ship,  of  which  Wolfe  Tone  and  Commodore  Bompart  may 
be  said  to  have  had  the  immediate  command.  There 
were  besides  eight  frigates  and  a  schooner.  As  usual, 
Ireland^s  dark  destiny  triumphed.  Adverse  winds,  as  in 
1796,  came  on,  and  the  French  armament  was,  fora  second 
time,  dispersed.  The  "  Hoche"  and  its  companions,  fell 
under   the  turveillance   of  Sir  J.  B.  Warren,  and  his 
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"  Agamemnons,"  and  chase  was  immediately  ffiven.*  Com- 
modore Bomparty  resolving  to  perish  as  dearly  as  possible, 
prepared  liis  ship  for  action.  Six  British  ships  of  the  line, 
and  three  frigates  bore  down  on  him  and  opened  a  mur- 
derous cannonade.  Broadside  after  broadside  poured  into 
the  "  Hoche.'  For  six  long  hours  it  resisted.  "  At  length," 
says  Tone,  "  her  masts  and  riggings  swept  away ;  her 
scuppers  flowed  with  blood ;  her  wounded  nlled  the  cock- 
pit; her  shattered  ribs  yawned  at  every  new  stroke, 
and  let  in  five  feet  water  in  the  hold ;  her  rudder  was 
carried  away."  "  And  thus,"  adds  Mr.  Phillips,  "  barely 
floating  on  the  waters,  a  dismantled  wreck  she  struck. 
Honour  to  Bompart,  honour  to  the  brave." 

The  officers  of  the  French  fleet  were  immediately 
seized,  conveyed  to  Lough  Swilly,  and  marched  from 
thence,  under  a  strong  escort,  to  Letterkenny.  Tone, 
who  held  in  the  service  of  France  the  rank  of  Chef  de 
Brigade,  was  not  at  first  recognized,  and  passed  amongst 
the  rest  as  a  French  oflScer.  England  is  indebted  to 
an  old  school-fellow  of  Tones,  Sir  George  Hill,  of  Derry, 
for  revealing  his  identity.  Lord  Cavan  invited  the  French 
officers  to  breakfast.  Tone  accompanied  them,  and  was 
sitting  at  table,  unknown  and  unscrutinized,  when  his  fel- 
low-student entered  with  two  constables.  "  Mr.  Tone," 
said  the  false  friend,  "  I  am  very  happy  to  see  you."  Tone 
was  of  course  instantly  arrested,  and  conducted  from  the 
room.  Patiently  he  submitted  to  the  taunts  and  insults 
levelled  at  him  by  the  English  officers,  and  opened  not  his 
mouth  until  they  proceeded  savagely  to  place  him  in 
irons.  At  this  outrage  he  flung  ofi  his  uniform,  and 
exclaimed  indignantly,  *'  Fetters !  no ;  they  shall  never 
degrade  the  revered  insignia  of  the  free  nation  I  have  served. 
For  the  cause  which  I  have  embraced,  however,  I  feel 
prouder  to  wear  them  than  if  I  were  decorated  with  the 
star  and  garter  of  England." 

*  On  the  approach  of  Warren^s  fleet,  a  boat  from  the  Freoch  schooner  put 
oat  for  Tone,  in  order  to  take  him  ont  of  harm*s  way ;  bnt  that  lion-hearted  man 
lefuaed  to  go,  notwithstanding  that  his  brother  officers  earnestly  besought 
him  to  avaO  himsdfof  so  favourable  an  opportunity  for  escape.  *^  Ko,""  nid 
he«  in  reply  to  their  importunities,  "  never  shall  it  be  said  that  1  fled,  while 
the  Fnoch  were  flghUng  the  battles  of  my  conntiy.** 
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From  Letterkennj  he  was  hurried  to  Dublin,  and  tried 
by  court  martial,  in  the  Royal  Barracks.  A  Mr.  Patter- 
son acted  as  judge.  To  save  time  and  trouble  by  the 
examination  of  witnesses,  Tone  admitted  himself  a  traitor 
in  its  most  extended  sense.  He  made  a  noble  and  a 
brilliant  speech,  vindicatory  of  his  acts,  and  in  conclusion 
advanced  only  one  request,  viz.:  that  he  might  die  a 
soldier's  death,  and  be  shot  by  a  platoon  of  grenadiers. 
The  mock  judge  indignantly  scouted  the  request,  and 
gave  directions  that  his  prisoner  should  be  hung,  drawn, 
and  quartered. 

Tone,  on  the  night  of  his  condemnation,  recoiling  at  the 
prospect  of  a  halter  execution,  contrived,  with  a  small 
penknife,  to  inflict  a  very  ugly  wound  across  his  throat 
and  windpipe.  The  gaol  physician  examined  the  wound, 
and  pronounced  it  to  be  not  mortal,  as  the  carotid  artery 
chanced  miraculously  to  escape.  Tone  smiled  a  ghastly 
smile.  "  I  am  sorry,"  said  he,  "  to  find  that  I  hav  e  been 
so  bad  an  anatomist.*'  For  seven  days  he  lingered  in  the 
greatest  pain.  At  length,  death  put  a  period  to  his 
sufferings. 

Thus  terminated  the  Irish  rebellion  of  1798.  '*  The 
cost  of  exciting  and  prematurely  exploding  it,"  observes 
Dr.  Madden,  in  his  Connexion  between  Ireland  and 
England,  **  is  estimated  at  eighteen  millions  and  a-half 
Some  writers  estimate  the  amount  at  twenty-one  millions. ' 
The  loss  of  life  was  terrific.  According  to  Plowden, 
50,000  creatures  were  either  shot  or  sabred  by  the 
miUtary.  Moore  says  that  the  fact  of  so  much  money 
and  arms  having  been  necessary  to  crush  the  partial  rising 
which  took  place,  leaves  awful  room  for  conjecture  as  to 
what  might  nave  been  the  result  had  the  whole  organized 
mass,  under  its  original  leaders,  been  set  in  motion. 

"  It  was,*'  writes  Plowden,  in  the  Special  Commission 
from  the  British  Cabinet,  "  for  Lord  Comwallis  to  avail 
himself  of  every  rising  circumstance  to  forward  and  brin^ 
about  a  Union  with  Great  Britain."  Having  exhausted 
the  muscular  strength  of  Ireland  by  that  system  of  phlebo- 
tomizing which  we  have  already  dilated  upon  at  perhaps 
too  muck  length,  and  thus  rendered  her  energies  against 
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aggression  powerless,  the  first  and  grand  step  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  a  Legislative  Union  was  achieved.  Mr. 
Pitt,  however,  had  the  adverse  voices  of  a  large  mass  of 
the  people  yet  to  contend  with.  He  racked  his  brains  for 
the  best  expedient  to  mitigate  the  storm  of  popular  indig- 
nation which  it  was  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  would  en- 
sue on  the  first  oflScial  promulgation  of  his  scheme.  To  in 
some  degree  conciliate  the  people  was  therefore  now  his 
object.  After  executing  hundreds  in  cold  blood.  Lord 
Comwallis,  on  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  proclaimed 
a  general  armistice  to  all  concerned  in  the  "  conspiracy," 
leaders,  as  a  matter  of  course,  excepted,  The  ruse^  to  a 
certain  extent,  succeeded.  Thousands  of  gratefiil  hearts 
invoked  benedictions,  ad  libitum,  on  the  heads  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  his  Viceroy,  Comwallis. 

Lord  Camden,  in  one  of  his  private  letters  to  Castle- 
reagh  (p.  375,  vol.  i.),  alludes  confidentially  to  this  change 
of  policy.  "  In  order,"  he  says,  "  that  the  appointment 
of  Lord  Comwallis  should  have  as  little  as  possible  the 
appearance  of  a  change  of  system,  Pelham  was  permitted 
to  remain  in  office,  in  the  same  manner  he  did  with  me ; 
and  your  continuing  to  do  the  duty,  seemed  quite  necessary 
to  that  arrangement." 

Immediately  after  the  surrender  of  Humbert,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1798,  the  long  projected  act  of  Union  be^an  to 
engross  the  exclusive  attention  and  consideration  of 
ministers.  In  an  important  private  letter  firom  St.  James  s, 
dated  Sep.  26,  1798,  Lord  Castlereagh  is  informed  that 
the  leading  points  of  the  Union  were  actually  at  that 
moment  under  cabinet  consideration.  The  writer  then 
epitomizes  the  Union  articles,  and  adds — "  I  mean  them 
only  for  your  lordship's  eye,  in  the  strictest  confidence." 
In  a  letter  fix)m  Camden  to  Castlereagh,  endorsed,  Oct. 
11,  1798,  he  says — '^  Mr.  Pitt  is  eager  and  anxious  to  the 
greatest  degree  about  Ireland,  and  it  is  the  subject  on 
which  he  contemplates  most,  and  is  the  most  uneasy,^ 

The  instruments  which  Pitt  employed  to  work  out  his 
darling  project  of  a  Union,  were  Lords  Clare,  Castlereagh, 
and  Comwallis. 

Comwallis  began  his  military  life  by  crushing  Tippoo 
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Sub.  His  principal  act  in  India  was  undoubtedly  a 
victory,  but  that  in  America  proved,  as  England  knowe 
to  her  cost,  a  dead  and  humiliating  failure.  Her  colonies 
were  lost  to  her,  and  the  British  arms  sunk  into  the  foetid 
quagmire  of  disgrace.  Soldiers  and  commanders  sur- 
rendered themselves  to  Washington,  prisoners  of  war. 
**  Weary  of  the  sword,"  says  Sir  Jonah  Barrington,  "  he 
was  sent  as  a  diplomatist  to  conclude  the  peace  of  Amiens  { 
but  out-manoeuvred  by  Lucien  Buonaparte,  his  lordship  s 
treaty  involved  all  Europe  in  a  war  against  England.*"  All 
his  public  measures  failed  except  one — the  Xegislative 
Union. 

John  Fitzgibbon,  afterwards  Earl  of  Clare,  was  the 
younger  son  of  a  wealthy  father,  who  would  have  be- 
come, in  his  youth,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  had  not  an 
unforeseen  circumstance  occurred  to  prevent  it.  John 
Fitzffibbon  studied  for  the  bar,  and  was  called  to  it  in 
1772.  His  father  and  elder  brother  having  made  sudden 
exits  from  this  world,  Fitzgibbon  came  in  for  a  consider- 
able fortune.  This  circumstance,  combined  with  an  ex- 
tensive connexion,  an  unlimited  amount  of  aplamby  some 
solid  professional  attainments,  and  a  slavish  subserviency 
to  Grovemment,  soon  thrust  him  forward  through  the 
drudgery  and  subordinate  gradations  of  the  law,  and  finally 
placed  him  squatted,  in  all  the  comfort  and  luxury  of 
£8,000  per  annum,  upon  the  Irish  woolsack.  And  to 
whom  was  Fitzgibbon  indebted  for  his  first  legal  elevation  ? 
To  no  less  a  person  than  Henry  Grattan.  When  Fox  heard 
of  this  mark  of  kindness,  he  shook  his  head  shrewdly, 
saying,  *'  Take  care,  Grattan,  that  in  seeking  to  make  a 
friend,  you  are  not  strengthening  an  enemy."  Fox's 
prognostication  was  verified.  Fitz^bon  became  attorney- 
general,  **  and,  from  that  time  forui,"  says  Grattan,  **  both 
nis  country  and  myself  were  the  two  peculiar  objects  of 
his  calumny." 

Once  upon  the  woolsack,  his  able,  arrogant,  ruthless 
bearing  knew  no  bounds.  The  House  of  Lords  quailed 
before  nim,  and  he  became  literally  despotic  in  that  im- 
becile assembly.  "  Forgetting  their  high  rank,"  says 
Barrington,  **  tneir  country  and  themselves,  they  yielded 
unresistingly  to  the  spell  of  his  dictation." 
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Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  letter  in  the  entire  body 
of  the  Castlereagh  correspondence*  is  that  written  by  the 
Earl  of  Clare,  on  the  16th  October,  1798,  to  his  unprin- 
cipled coadjutor  in  the  dirty  work.  It  is  a  matter  of 
history  that  tempting  but  delusive  promises  were  held  out 
to  the  Catholics  in  the  event  of  their  submission  to  the 
measure  of  a  Union.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  himself 
admitted  this  in  the  great  debate  of  1828.  According  to 
the  express  promises  and  stipulations  entered  into  at  the 
time,  the  Catholics  were  entitled  to  a  total,  unqualified, 
and  immediate  emancipation,  if  they  aided  the  Grovem- 
ment,  or  even  remained  inactive  during  the  agitation  and 
progress  of  the  measure.  With  what  good  faith  these 
promises  were  kept,  Catholic  Ireland  needs  not  to  be 
reminded. 

Until  comparatively  lately  it  remained  a  profound 
mystery  to  whom  Ireland  was  mainly  indebted  for  having 
cajoled  her  out  of  the  stipulated  bribes.  It  will  be  a 
source  of  astonishment  to  many  to  learn  that  it  was  not 
owing  to  his  Majesty's  coronation  scruples,  as  popularly 

*  Mt  Dsab  Lord, — I  hAve  seen  Mr.  Pitt,  the  Chancellor,  and  the  Duke 
of  Portland,  who  seem  to  feel  very  sensibly  the  critical  situation  of  our 
damnable  countiy,  and  that  the  Union  alone  can  save  it  I  should  have 
hoped  that  what  has  passed  would  have  opened  the  eyes  of  every  man  in 
England  to  the  insanity  of  their  past  conduct,  with  respect  to  the  Papists  of 
Irdand ;  but  I  can  plainly  perceive  they  were  as  fuU  of  their  Popish  projects 
as  ever.  I  trust,  and  I  hope,  that  they  are  fairly  inclined  to  give  them  up, 
and  to  bring  the  measure  forward  unincumbered  with  Emancipation.  Lord 
Comwallis  has  intimated  his  acquiescence  on  this  point,  and  Mr.  Pitt  is  de- 
cided upon  IL  *  *  If  I  have  been  in  any  manner  instrumental  in  persuad- 
ing the  ministers  to  bring  forward  this  measure,  unincumbered  with  a  propo- 
sition which  must  have  swamped  it,  I  shall  rejoice  very  much  ia  the  pilgfrim- 
age  which  I  have  made."  Mr.  Elliot  (an  official  of  importance),  writing  to 
Lord  Castlereagh,  on  October  24,  1798,  says — "The  leaning  of  the  opinion  of 
the  Cabinet  is  against  extending  the  privileges  of  the  Catholic  body  at  the 
present  conjuncture."  [He  then  goes  on  to  say  that  this  sentiment  proceeds 
mainly  from  the  difficulty  which  Government  would  experience  in  opposing 
the  prejudices  of  its  Irish  friends,  and  adds] — "  It  is  the  argummt  chiefy  refieS 
on  6y  Lord  Chre,  and  Ipkuniy  perceive  it  hat  operated  potcer/ully  on  Mr. 
Pitts  mind.  Mr.  Pitt,  however,  says  that  his  judgment  is  not  yet  formed  on 
the  subject,  and  that  some  months  ago  it  was  favourable  to  the  pretensions  of 
the  Catholics.**  Ix)rd  Clare's  wily  argument  triumphed.  Ere  three  days  Pitt 
became  completely  converted  to  his  way  of  thinking.  On  October  27,  1798, 
Lord  Camden,  writing  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  says : — "  Mr.  Pitt  is  inclined 
most  strongly  to  a  Union  on  a  PaoTsrrAST  basis." 
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believed,  tbat  Emancipation  remained  unconceded,  but 
simply  in  consequence  of  the  strong  and  unwavering  an- 
tagonism of  Lord  Chancellor  Clare.  How  this  letter  of 
his  lordship's  has  been  su£fered  to  see  the  light  of  day, 
when  the  collection  otherwise,  betrays  evidence  of  such 
frequent  suppression,  appears  to  us  singular. 

It  was  generally  believed,  and  statements  to  this  effect 
may  be  foimd  inscribed  upon  the  page  of  histor}*,  that  Mr. 
Pitt  resigned  office  in  consequence  of  the  non-performance 
of  the  Emancipation  promises.  Is  it  not  evident,  from 
this  letter,  that  Mr.  Pitt  acquiesced  in  the  views  of  Lord 
Clare?  The  Chancellor,  on  his  death-bed,  informed 
those  about  him  that  he  had  but  one  reauest  to  make : 
"  My  correspondence  must  be  burned,"  saia  he ;  "  should 
it  be  found  afler  me,  thousands  may  be  compromised." 
Lady  Clare  obeyed  his  wish  implicitly.  How  little  he 
thought  that  one  of  his  own  *'  most  secret^  letters  would 
see  the  light,  after  the  grass  of  half  a  century  had  grown 
and  withered,  and  grown  amin  above  his  grave. 

The  third,  and  certainly  the  most  important,  instrument 
in  effecting  the  annihilation  of  Ireland's  prosperity,  was 
Lord  CastJereagh.  This  young  nobleman  had  passed  up- 
wards of  seven  years  in  the  Irisn  Parliament,  but  without 
creating  the  slightest  sensation,  or  attracting  one  particle 
of  notice.  In  private  life  his  conduct  was  gentlemanly 
and  honourable ;  in  public,  venal,  artful,  despicable,  and 
ruthless.  It  is  a  positive  fact,  that  the  commencement  of 
Lord  Castlereaghs  parliamentary  career  was  patriotic. 
**  His  first  pubhc  essay,"  says  Sir  Jonah  Barrington,  "  was 
a  motion  to  reform  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  his  last,  to 
annihilate  it."  It  would  have  been  impossible  for  Mr. 
Pitt  to  select  a  better  tool  for  effecting  seduction  than 
Lord  Castlereagh.  Possessed  of  one  of  the  handsomest 
countenances  in  Ireland,  his  smile  was  fascination,  and  his 
words  persuasion.  "  The  affability  of  his  manner,"  writes 
his  brother,*  "  at  once  dissipated  that  timidity  which  in- 
tercourse with  high  rank  sometimes  produces.    In  stature 

*  "  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Lord  Cftstlereagh,"  vol.  L  page  82. 
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he  was  nearly  six  feet — his  manners  perfect — his  features 
commanding." 

Aided  by  this  most  accomplished  triumvirate,  Mr.  Pitt 
proceeded  to  execute  his  work.* 

But  let  us  not  forget  to  look  after  Mr.  Lawless. 

He  was  ujp  and  doing.  The  Union  scheme  ceased  not 
to  agitate  him.  The  intellect  that  in  1795  dictated  the 
first  anti-Union  pamphlet  that  ever  emanated  from  the 
press,  was  again  at  work,  and  on  the  same  subject.f  He 
tnew  full  well,  in  common  with  his  friends,  Grattan, 
Curran,  and  Plunket,  that  such  a  measure  was  pregnant 
with  mischief  to  Ireland.  He  felt  that  it  was  the  para- 
mount duty  of  every  honest  man  to  speak  his  mind  openly 
and  fearlessly  upon  a  subject  of  such  vital  moment  to  the 
interests  of  nis  country.  Both  friend  and  foe  admitted 
its  importance,  and  sunk  in  more  than  criminal  apathy 
must  that  Irishman  have  been  who  could,  amid  such  ex- 
citing scenes,  remain  an  idle  or  an  unconcerned  spectator. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Hussey,  aflerwards  Roman  Catholic  Bishop 
of  Waterford,  and  who  officiated,  singular  to  say,  in  the 
capacity  of  private  secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
gave  Mr.  Lawless  a  kindly  hint  that  any  noisy  mani- 
lestation  of  anti-Union  sentiment  would   be   rigorously 

Eunished  by  his  Majesty's  ministers.  Lawless,  although 
e  expressed  himself  in  language  strongly  deprecatory  of 
the  Union,  sedulously  refrained,  for  two  reasons,  from 
doing  so  with  vehemence,  or  even  with  warmth.  The 
first,   and  unquestionably  most  cogent,  arose   from  the 

*  Pitt*8  project  waa  first  openly  annoanoed  throogfa  the  medium  of  an  official 
panlptilet,  entitled,  "  Arguments  for  and  ai^inst  the  Union  considered.'* 
Above  one  hundred  others,  on  the  subject  of  a  Union,  followed ;  but  that  written 
by  the  Hon.  Valentine  lawless,  in  1796,  had  the  start  of  them  alL 

t  Although  living  in  London,  he  addressed  various  anti-Union  letters, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Irish  newspapers,  to  his  feUow-countrymen.  One 
of  them  he  alludes  to  in  a  letter  to  his  sister,  dated  Feb.  16,  1799.  "  I  have 
sent  a  short  address,"  he  writes,  "  to  the  people  of  Kildare,  whom  I  saw  called 
by  tlieir  rascally  sheriff.**  [In  answer  to  a  subsequent  communication  from 
Charlotte  Lawless,  respecting  the  nervous  excitability  of  her  &ther,  he  says] : — 
"  If  you  think  I  should  not  say  a  word  at  all  of  politics,  my  letter  to  Kildare, 
which  I  sent  to  Mr.  Dillon,  should  be  stopped ;  but  it  is  so  mild  and  gentle, 
I  hardly  think  it  can  do  harm  or  vex  the  poor  invalid.** 
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nervous  horror  that  Lord  Cloncurry  entertained  of  Valen- 
tine taking  any  part  in  politics,  lest  the  impulsive  nature 
of  his  patriotic  temperament  should  carry  him  beyond 
prudence,  as  on  a  former  occasion,  and  thereby  furnish 
Government  with  a  pretext  for  placing  him  in  captivity. 
Lord  Cloncurry  was  at  this  time  in  a  very  delicate  state 
of  health,  and  his  nervous  excitability  throve  apace  on 
this  delicacy.  Lawless's  second  reason  for  not  making 
himself  remarkable  in  the  political  clubs  and  re-unions  of 
the  day,  was  simply  attributable  to  that  natural  dread  lest 
Government  should,  a  second  time,  treat  him  as  a  male- 
factor  or  a  felon.  The  moment  he  received  Dr.  Hussey  s 
intimation,  he  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  to  his 
friend,  John  Reeves  (who  acted  as  one  of  the  clerks  of 
the  Privy  Coimcil),  to  say  that  from  the  time  of  his  libera- 
tion, in  June,  ^98,  he  had  studiously  abstained  from  taking 
any  part  in  those  proceedings  for  which  Lord  Lougli- 
borough,  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  other  members  of  the  Council 
so  severely  rebuked  him,  on  the  occasion  of  his  final 
examination  by  that  body.  How  far  this  explanation 
pacified  the  vindictive  Duke  of  Portland,  was  soon  evi- 
dent  to  Lawless,  and  will  be  to  the  reader. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  December,  1798,  Mr.  Law- 
less, as  we  have  already  chronicled,  returned  to  London, 
after  a  most  agreeable  sejour  with  the  lovely  object  of  his 
affections,  at  Harrowgate  and  Scarborough.  During  the 
period  of  his  absence,  the  crisis  of  the  Iruh  rebellion  had 
passed  away.  Either  the  axe  of  the  executioner  had 
closed  on  its  principal  leaders,  or  the  ponderous  doors  of 
Fort  St.  George.  The  French  expedition  was  scattered 
to  the  winds.  Ireland  had  fallen  into  a  sleep  of  exhaus- 
tion from  her  energetic  but  firuitless  efforts  to  achieve 
liberty  and  independence.  Every  gleam  of  hope  was,  for 
the  present,  lost  to  her.  All  dread  of  a  renewal  of  hos- 
tilities ceased  to  agitate  the  royal  mind.  She  had  just 
arrived  at  that  stage  of  prostration  and  inertia  when  every- 
thing— anything  would  be  submitted  to.  Mr.  Pitt  saw 
this,  and  at  once  made  arrangements  for  the  robbery  of 
her  greatest  prize,  her  most  valuable  gem. 

Considering  that  the  rebellion,  the  society  of  United 

L  2 
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Irishmen,  and  the  French  expedition  were  now  numbered 
amongst  the  things  that  were — ^in  short,  crushed  effectu- 
ally, and  for  ever,  it  will  be  to  many  a  source  of  astonish- 
ment to  learn  that  the  Hon.  Mr.  Lawless  should  have 
been  again  arrested,  and  not  only  imprisoned  in  the  house 
of  a  King's  messenger,  as  before,  but  formally  committed, 
under  a  strong  guard,  to  one  of  the  most  loathsome  dun- 
geons of  the  Tower. 

In  the  Dublin  Evening  Post  of  the  21st  April,  1799, 
we  find  the  following  morceau  respecting  the  second  arrest. 
It  comes  from  the  English  correspondent  of  that  journal, 
and  is  dated  London,  April  16 : — 

"  Mr.  Lawless,  Lord  Cloncnrry'a  son,  who  was  arretted  on  Sunday  by 
Rivet,  the  Bow-street  ofticer,  was  examined,  we  understand,  yesterday,  by 
the  Privy  Council.     He  is  now  in  the  custody  of  a  kin^s  messenger.*' 

Rivet  was  the  **  184  B"  of  the  last  century.  A  more 
"  efficient  constable,"  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  that 
term,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find.  It  is  Rivet  that  Lord 
Holland  alludes  to  in  the  extract  we  have  given  fi*om 
his  lordship  s  work  relative  to  O'Coigly. 

Lawless  was  confined  to  bed  from  a  slight  attack  of 
fever  when  Mr.  Constable  Rivet  paid  him  an  early  visit 
on  the  morning  of  the  14th  April.  The  necessity  for 
immediate  arrest  appears  to  have  been  of  such  a  pressing 
nature,  that  no  day  but  the  Sabbath  would  answer  his 
Majesty's  ministers  to  carry  their  arbitrary  scheme  into 
effiict.  According  to  the  petition  presented  by  Lord 
Cloncun-y  to  the  Commons  some  eighteen  months  sub- 
sequent. It  appears  that  the  constable  actually  "  dragged 
him  from  his  bed."*  The  state  of  Mr.  Lawless's  feelings 
upon  once  more  finding  himself  immured  within  the  close 
four  walls  of  a  messenger's  room,  may  be  imagined.  At 
the  very  time  of  this  detention  he  was  under  appoint- 
ment to  join  his  betrothed  at  Cheltenham,  lie  felt 
cruelly  mortified,  and  justly.  To  think  of  all  the  time, 
trouble,  and  expense,  which  were  consumed  in  endea- 
vouring to  counteract  the  banefiil  effects  of  his  former 
imprisonment,  proved  likewise  a  maddening  reflection. 
His  healtb  *- —  '"-  ^-^m  good.     And  at  the  very  moment 
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tliat  he  may  be  said  to  have  succeeded  in  dispelling  the 
anti-matrimonial  prejudices  of  his  father,  and  had  received 
the  parental  approbation  to  lead  his  adored  one  to  the 
altar,  the  DuKe  of  Portland  issued  a  warrant,  in  virtue 
whereof  he  was  dragged  from  a  fever  bed,  and  consigned 
for  the  space  of  two  tbabs  to  a  dungeon,  from  which 
he  would  not  even  then  have  been  liberated  were  it  not 
for  an  accidental  occurrence,  which  no  one  more  bitterly 
deplored  than  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Portland  himself.* 
Although  it  was  clearly  seen  that  no  possible  motive, 
save  the  gratification  of  an  old  and  sour  malice,  led  to 
this  second  arrest  of  Mr.  Lawless,  the  Lords  of  the 
Privy  C!ouncil  thought  it  judicious  to  go  through  the 
form ,  at  least,  of  examining  tneir  prisoner.  When  brought 
before  that  dignified  tribunal,  Mr.  Pitt  at  once  opened 
fire  upon  him,  requesting  to  be  informed  why  he  snould 
have  lent  pecuniary  assistance  to  Father  O'Coigly,  and 
to  what  extent  his  acquaintance  with  John  Bonham 
reached.  He  was  then  taxed  with  having  been  in  com- 
pany with  Colonel  Dcspard  at  a  certain  remote  period, 
and  reprimanded  for  visiting  so  foul  a  den  of  treason  as 
Fumivals  Lin.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Pitt  assured  him, 
as  we  learn  from  a  letter  addressed  by  Lawless  to  Mr. 
Bume,  that  he  had  positive  information  of  his  having 
been  an  active  participator  at  a  meeting  in  February, 
1797,  where  plans  were  laid  down  for  extending  tne 
Union  organization  to  London,  by  instituting  United  Irish 
Societies,  and  other  objectionable  creations,  in  that  city. 
To  the  latter  charge  Lawless  replied  in  the  negative. 
He  begged  to  be  confronted  with  his  accusers,  or  libe 
ated  forthwith,  as  his  prospects  in  life,  he  said,  would  be 
seriously  damaged  by  the  nonfiilfilment  of  certain  en- 
gagements, which  he  was  then  pledged  to  meet.  Other 
?ueries  were  put  to  him,  but  he  refused  to  answer  further, 
n  pursuing  this  course,  he  acted  wisely.  His  counsel 
advised  him  to  answer  no  questions,  as  whatever  he  said 

*  See  letter  ftom  the  Duke  of  Portland,  in  Oastlereagh  Memoirs.  &c., 
▼oL  IT.  page  74. 
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would  be  80  twisted  and  distorted,  as  to  be  made  subser- 
vient to  his  crimination. 

After  having  undergone  much  "  catechetical  instruc- 
tion "  from  Mr.  Pitt,  Lawless  was  remanded  into  the  cus- 
tody of  messengers.  Next  morning  we  find  him  brought 
before  two  sapient  Bow-street  magistrates,  whose  talent, 
experience,  and  tact  in  cross-examination,  were  admit- 
tedly unequalled.  Nothing,  however,  beyond  "yes," 
or  "  no,"  could  be  wormed  out  of  their  prisoner ;  and 
after  a  short  delay  at  the  police  office,  he  was  again  re- 
moved under  the  paternal  care  of  Constable  Rivet.  Up 
to  this  Lawless  had  not  been  imprisoned  in  a  more 
obnoxious  manner  than  the  apartment  of  a  king's  mes- 
senger. He  now  became  a  state  prisoner,  and  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  as  Desmond,  Wallace,  and  Raleigh, 
were  before  him.  The  "  Morning  Chronicle"  of  May  11, 
1799,  favours  its  readers  with  the  following  little  para- 
graph in  reference  to  the  committal : — 

^*  Mr.  Bonham  and  the  Honourable  Mr.  LavIcss  were  on  Thuraday  seat  to 
the  Tower.  The  latter  occupies  the  apartment  in  which  Mr.  Binns  resided 
when  first  taken  up." 

The  "  apartment"  alluded  to  was  the  room  belonging 
to  the  lamp-lighter  of  the  Tower.  Although  Benjamin 
Binns  (a  very  humble  man)  might  have  considered  it 
as  comfortable  as  any  that  could  be  for  one  in  his  station, 
and  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  pro- 
cured for  him,  it  was  scarcely  the  place,  we  think,  to 
domicile  the  heir  apparent  to  a  peerage.  He  soon  be- 
came thoroughly  disgusted  with  his  quarters.  Lawlessdrew 
up  a  petition  to  Colonel  Smith  (the  Governor  of  the 
Tower),  praying  to  be  removed  to  some  apartment  more 
in  keeping  with  the  accommodation  he  had  ever  been 
accustomed  to  receive.  The  colonel's  bowels  of  compas- 
sion were  moved.  He  summoned  the  turnkey  to  his 
presence,  and  gave  directions  that  a  more  comfortable 
apartment  should  be  provided.  A  change  was  made; 
but,  whether  it  proved  a  change  for  the  better,  time  will 
show.     If  we  are  to  credit  the  memorial  of  Lord  Clon- 
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curry  to  the  Commons  in  1800 — and  we  certainly  see  no 
reason  to  throw  a  doubt  on  any  of  its  allegations — this 
BO  called  comfortable  apartment  was  a  low  garret  room, 
either  enervating  the  inmate  with  summer  heat,  or  chill- 
ing him  with  downpours  of  winter  rain.  **  In  this 
room,"  proceeds  the  memorial,  "  your  petitioner  has  been 
confined,  with  two  other  persons,  for  nearly  two  years, 
and  treated  with  greater  severity  than  any  prisoner  in 
the  Tower  ever  has  been." 

To  attempt  any  elaborate  description  of  the  persecu- 
tions, sufferings,  and  privations,  which  the  Hon.  Valentine 
Lawless  was  compelled  to  undergo  throughout  that  pro- 
tracted and  iniquitous  imprisonment,  would  prove  a 
painful  and  a  difiUcult  task.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  was 
thrown,  as  though  he  were  some  hardened  malefactor, 
into  a  loathsome  cell,  subjected  to  every  species  of  intru- 
sion, genk  by  the  continual  companionship  of  a  pair  of 
snarling  warders,  even  during  his  hours  of  rest,  deprived 
not  only  of  the  society  of  his  nearest  relatives,  but  of  the 
other  political  prisoners  of  distinction  ;*  capriciously  for- 
bidden the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper ;  tyrannically  com- 
pelled to  forego  every  kind  of  reading,  even  to  a  news- 
paper; and  subjected  to  a  degree  of  contumely  and  in- 
sult almost  impossible  to  credit  in  the  present  refined 
days  of  prison  humanity.  Even  a  physician  durst  not 
visit  Mr.  Lawless  without  a  special  warrant  from  the 
Secretary  of  State — a  document  which  it  was  oftentimes 
a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  procure.  The  order  touch- 
ing the  admission  of  Mr.  Lawless  s  law  advisers,  appears 
to  nave  been  even  more  stringent.  On  the  26th  June, 
nearly  ten  weeks  after  the  second  arrest,  Mr.  Foulkes, 
the  attorney,  wrote  to  his  client  to  hope  that  the  fact  of 
his  being  denied  access  to  him  did  not  occasion  incon- 
venience or  injury  to  his  private  affairs.  As  this  letter 
happened  to  be  unsealed,  and  addressed  to  the  Governor, 
it  reached  Mr.  Lawl^^.  It  is  unnecessary  for  ns  to  say 
that  all  sealed  communications  became  food  for  Colonel 
Smithes  fire. 

*  Two  common  persona,  "a  Manx  and  a  Swede** — were  his  fellow-tm- 
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As  the  well-barred  windows  of  our  prisoner's  cell 
looked  out  upon  the  Tower  ditch,  the  view  need  not  be 
supposed  to  have  been  particularly  pleasing.  Further 
on,  Tower  Hill,  with  all  its  metropolitan  concomitants, 
rose  before  him ;  and  often,  no  doubt,  led  his  mind  into 
a  train  of  meditation  on  the  fate  of  those  men,  who,  like 
himself,  were  once  state  prisoners  within  the  walls  of  the 
old  fortress.  He  thought  of  the  various  victims  to  sedi- 
tion whose  blood  had  flowed  in  rivulets  down  that  hill, 
and  wondered  if  the  unrelenting  vengeance  of  Govern- 
ment would  pursue  him  to  the  death,  as  it  did  in  the 
case  of  Lords  Lovet,  Surrey,  and  Essex.  Such  an  exe- 
cution could  not  have  been  in  principle  more  unjust  than 
his  imprisonment  by  order  of  the  Duke  of  Portland. 

The  air  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thames-street  and 
Fish-street  Hill  had  never  the  reputation  of  possessing 
much  salubriousness.  On  this  occasion  it  was  downright 
malarious,  being  occasionally  loaded  with  effluvia  much 
more  favourable  to  the  progress  of  typhus,  than  to  ex- 
pedite an  invalid's  recovery.  The  warders,  or  as  they 
were  familiarly  designated  '*  Beefeaters,"  who  strutted  by 
day  through  Lawless's  cell,  and  at  night  squatted  them- 
selves in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  his  pallet,  not  being 
considered  by  the  Duke  as  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  his 
prisoner's  safety,  a  colossal  grenadier,  armed  to  the  teeth, 
was  deputed  to  promenade  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
night  before  the  open  door  of  the  apartment.  Poor 
Lawless !  The  only  exercise  they  permitted  him  to  take 
were  a  few  paces  to-and-fro  upon  the  leads  above  his  prison ; 
but  even  tnis  trifling  indulgence  he  was  soon  obliged  to 
decline,  in  consequence  of  the  unseemly  shouts  of  "  bloody 
Irishman,"  "d— — d  rebel,"  Ac,  with  which  the  mob 
below  invariably  greeted  him,  when  brought  out  for 
exercise  in  the  custody  of  his  ^ards. 

The  following  letter  to  his  sister  is  one  of  the  first 
written  by  Mr.  Lawless  from  the  Tower.  The  spirit  of 
Christianlike  resignation  which  pervades  it  could  not  be 
extolled  too  high^,  nor  the  laudable  endeavours  on  his 
part  to  make  the  circumstances  of  his  position  appear 
^  Ryal  as  little  irksome  as  possible : — 
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[No.  7.]  TO  UIB  nSTKB  YALKHTIKA. 

''  Tofoett  Sunday,  Matf  I9e&. 

**  It  \fi]l  be  afl  unvrdcome  a  novelty  to  yon,  my  dear  eiAter,  to  receive,  as 
it  is  to  me  to  write,  a  letter  from  a  prison ;  we  most,  however,  submit  to 
necessity,  and  I  endeavour  to  do  so  with  the  best  possible  grace.  This  day 
ends  the  fifth  week  of  my  confinement,  and  you  should  have  heard  from  me 
before,  were  it  not  that  I  was  under  great  restrictions.  •  *  •  i  cannot 
express  to  you  the  paiu  I  feel  for  the  situation  of  my  poor  M(ary).  *  •  • 
Write  to  her,  I  beg  of  you,  my  dear  Vatentina ;  assure  her  that  I  am  quite 
well,  and  full  of  hope  that  we  shall  soon  meet.  Tell  her  that  I  have  got  a 
good  and  airy  room,  with  books*  to  read,  and  that  I  never  cease  to  think  of 
her ;  but  I  will  not  write,  because  my  letters  should  be  inspected,  which 
would  be  an  injur}*^  to  her,  in  case  she  should  withdraw  her  affection  from 
a  poor  branded  rebel  •  •  *  Let  my  father  know  that  it  will  be  the 
greatest  relief  to  me  if  he  will  rest  assured  that  in  word  or  act  I  have  never 
said  or  done  anything  illegal  or  unworthy  of  him-f  In  case  I  am  tried  I 
shall  make  this  appear ;  but  I  am  chie6y  afraid  of  a  long  confinement  *  * 
I  think  Government  owes  it  to  his  services,  if  not  to  Justice  or 
hamaaity,  to  bring  me  to  trial  or  to  liberate  me.  *  *  *  I  get  on 
pretty  well  in  the  day  time,  but  am  very  feverish  at  night.  I  am  not 
allowed  newspapers,  which  to  me  is  a  great,  as  it  is  certainly  a  very  useless, 
privation.  I  hope  the  desire  of  getting  me  out  will  not  induce  my  father  to 
do  anything  he  would  otherwise  not  approve  of.  I  owe  it  to  him,  and  to 
myseli^  to  prove  the  rectitude  of  my  conduct. 

"  If  he  had  allowed  me  to  follow  my  own  plans,  this  would  not  have 
happened ;  but  I  am  now  so  deep,  that  like  Macbeth  I  roust  go  through. 
*  *  *  I  yesterday  saw  the  captain,^  and  one  or  two  friendly  faces  under 
my  window,  but  they  deigned  not  to  look  up  at  the  poor  prisoner.  AUicu 
my  dear  V.,  let  me  hear  from  you  soon,  and  believe  me  ever  yourB.*^§ 

Lawlefls's  apprclicnsions  that  his  father,  in  the  hope  of 
pacifying  the  wrath  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  would 
vote  against  the  interests  of  Ireland,  were  soon  but  too 
truly  verified.  Although  Lord  Cloncurry,  from  tlie 
year  1796,  leant  much  more  strongly  towards  the 
national  party  than  to  Mr.  Pitt's,  he  committed  in  1799 
an  act,  in  his  parliamentary  capacity,  of  which  it  is,  we 
re^t  to  say,  impossible  to  absolve  him.  He  drove  a 
nail  into  the  coffin  of  his  almost  exanimate  coimtry,  by 
depositing  a  vote  in  Lord  Castlereagh's  ballot-box.     Ere 

*  Books  were  at  flnt  permitted,  but  afterwards  withheld  altogether. 
The  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  was  also  granted  for  a  time — ^newspapers 
never.     Caprice  appeared  entirely  to  nile  the  coone  of  bis  persecutors. 

t  We  can  easily  collect  that  any  movement  of  Mr.  Lawless  in  the  poli- 
tical world  could  not  flul  to  frel  and  irriUte  Lord  Cloncurry,  whose  health 
was  declining  with  the  prosperity  of  his  country. 

1  Captain  Manly,  a  friend  of  the  Cloncurry  family. 

§  Personal  Recollections  of  Lord  Cloocnrry. 
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the  Act  of  Union  passed,  Lord  Cloncurry  was  dead;  but 
in  the  preliminary  stages  of  that  measure,  he  lent  his 
countenance  to  it  cordially.  The  object,  as  we  believe, 
was  to  conciliate  the  Pitt  and  Portland  party. 

The  ridiculous  cause  of  his  arrest,  as  currently  reported 
in  Ireland,  is  referred  to  in  one  of  the  Hon.  Charlotte 
Lawless's  letters  to  Lord  Moira.  "  Since  my  brother's 
arrest,"  she  writes,  "  I  have  endeavoured  to  discover 
whether  there  was  any  information,  true  or  false,  against 
him,  suspicion  being  all  that  was  alleged,  and  his  sup- 
posed offence  said,  in  this  country,  to  relate  to  the  mutiny 
of  the  fleet;  and  in  England,  that  information  was  sent 
from  this  side  the  water ;  and  that  being  a  United  Irish- 
man, and  implicated  in  the  rebellion,  was  imputed  to 
him.  *  *  He  undoubtedly  gave  offence  by  his  inter- 
ference in  regard  to  Coldbath  Fields,  and  by  making 
public  his  sentiments  on  the  Union!"*  She  then  goes  on 
to  say,  that  Lord  Comwallis,  at  her  request,  got  all  the 
secret  reports  examined;  and  the  result  was,  the  assurance 
that  no  official  information  had  gone  from  Ireland  against 
her  brother.  "  This,"  said  she,  **  directly  contradicts  an 
assertion  Mr.  Cooke  made  to  me."  Cooke  acted  in  the 
capacity  of  Under  Secretary,  and  was,  perhaps,  more  con- 
versant than  any  other  official  with  the  private  commu- 
nications between  the  Castle  and  the  informers.  This  man 
appears  to  have  fattened  on  duplicity. 

Immediately  on  the  news  of  the  second  arrest  reaching 
Ireland,  Lord  Cloncurry  addressed  a  letter  to  his  Grace 
on  the  subject.  Its  tenor  was  regret  at  the  intelligence, 
and  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  an  only  son.  "  God  forbid," 
he  wrote,  "  that  I  should  ever  allow  myself  to  consider 
him  as  criminal.     That  he  may  have  entertained  vain 

*  Mr.  Lawless  punned  other  courses,  czdosive  of  the  publication  of 
^*  Thoughts  on  the  Projected  Union,"  to  manifest  his  determined  feeling  of 

hostility  towards  Mr.  Pitt's  measure.     We  have  heard  from  Mr.  S ,  an 

octogenarian  citizen  of  Dublin,  that  he  was  an  eye-witness,  in  1797,  of  Mr. 
Lawless  leading  on  an  unarmed  body  of  the  populace,  in  order  to  force  open 
the  door  of  the  Koyal  Exchange,  where  some  Orange  champions  of  the 
English  interest  had  assembled,  with  a  view  to  express  their  approval  of  the 
Union.  Mr.  Lawless  put  his  own  shoulder  efiectively  to  the  door.  Our 
informant  soeaka  auite  podtively  of  this  drcnmstauce. 
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and  idle  notions  of  liberty  and  reform,  I  am  perfectly 
aware,  from  the  principles  of  certain  persons  with  whom 
he  kept  company,  and  which  I  always  disapproved  of." 
In  conclusion,  his  lordship  hoped  that  the  Duke's  warrant 
for  confining  him  was  merely  a  measure  of  precaution, 
and  not  of  intended  punishment ;  and  expressed  a  hope 
that  ministers  would,  m  the  belief  that  their  prisoner  had 
undergone  sufficient  chastisement,  allow  him  to  return  to 
the  bosom  of  his  afflicted  family. 

Three  months  of  anxiety  and  suspense  rolled  slowly 
over,  and  still  no  answer  from  that  usually  fluent  corres- 
pondent, the  Duke  of  Portland.*  This  apparently  studied 
slight  weighed  heavily  on  Lord  Cloncurry,  and  his  health 
broke  down  beneath  the  load.  On  the  20th  August, 
nine  days  before  his  death,  he  wrote  a  second  letter, 
wherein  he  begged  to  recall  to  his  Grace's  recollection 
the  previous  communication  he  had  addressed  to  him. 
Lord  Cloncurry  felt  mortified  at  the  Duke's  silence.  He 
reminded  him  with  what  cordial  activity  he  had  sup- 
ported the  Administration  of  his  Grace  when  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  added,  that  he  had  some 
reason  to  hope  for,  at  least,  the  favour  of  an  answer. 
**  Your  Grace  may  know,"  said  Lord  Cloncurry 's  preg- 
nant postscript,  "that  I  voted  in  the  House  of  Lords 
for  receiving  the  proposition  for  a  Union.  I  also  gave  it 
my  interest  in  the  County  Limerick,  where  I  have  some 
property,  and  which,  perhaps,  few  would  have  done,  treated 
(18 1  have  heenr  The  Secretary  of  State  received  the 
letter,  but  withheld  a  reply.  The  highly-wrought  sensi- 
bility of  Lord  Cloncurry  underwent  a  second  and  still 
more  mortal  stab.  He  rallied  for  a  day  or  two,  but  only 
to  sink  still  deeper  into  a  fatal  reaction.  From  this  mo- 
ment his  decline  was  down  a  precipice.     On  the  day  pre- 

•  Lord  HolUnd,  in  his  *' Memoirs  of  the  WTiig  Party,"  speaking  of  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  says : — "  When  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  Opposition,  his 
talent  was  confined  to  letter-writing;  and  when  that  talent  is  accom- 
panied (as  it  was  with  him)  by  a  great  propensity  to  the  practice  of  it,  it  is 
a  blemish — not  an  ornament,  a  misfortune — not  an  endowment'*  His 
Grace  tergiversated.  We  have  seen,  in  page  89  of  this  work,  how  warmly 
he  oo-operated  with  Grattan  on  the  Regency  question.  He  was  now  (1799) 
only  second  to  Pitt  in  the  great  Tory  Administration. 
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vious  to  his  demise,  Miss  Lawless  wrote,  in  great  agitation, 
of  mind,  to  John  Reeves,  apprising  him  of  her  father  s 
approaching  end,  and  the  anxious  wish,  so  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed by  nim,  to  see  his  son.  She  asked  him  if  he  were 
not  of  opinion  that  the  Duke  of  Portland  would,  upon 
being  informed  of  Lord  Cloncurry's  critical  situation,  per- 
mit 3ie  prisoner,  on  proper  security,  to  leave  the  Tower, 
and  pay  the  last  duties  of  iilialitjr  to  a  kind  and  aged 
parent.  She  added,  that  surely  his  Grace,  in  punishing 
a  little  imprudence,  did  not  ambition  to  destroy  the  hap- 

i)ine8S  of  a  private  family.  The  rapid  decline  of  her 
ather  s  health  she  attributed  to  anxiety  on  his  son^s  ac- 
coimt.  On  the  following  morning  (Thursday,  29th  Aug.), 
at  five  o'clock.  Lord  Cloncurry  died.  His  death ,  which  took 

Elace  at  Maretimo,  Black  Rock,  was  materially  accelerated 
y  a  sudden  attack  of  dysentery,  which  defied  every  eiFort 
of  medicine  to  check.  He  died  in  considerable  pain,  but 
retained  to  the  last  his  mental  faculties. 

Almost  the  first  notification  that  Mr.  Lawless  received 
of  his  father's  death  was  contained  in  a  respectful  but 
laconic  epistle  from  the  Duke  of  Portland,  enclosing  an 
abstract  of  the  bequests  made  in  Lord  Cloncurry  s  will, 
and  some  papers  drawn  up  by  his  lordship's  attorney. 
The  natural  affliction  of  Lawless,  at  suddenly  finding 
himself  fatherless,  swamped,  of  course,  all  other  consider- 
ations. As  soon  as  the  first  paroxysm  of  grief  had  sub- 
sided, a  matter  immediately  connected  with  the  disposal 
of  the  property  contributed  to  cause  him  much  chagrin 
and  uneasiness.  Lord  Cloncurry,  who  was,  on  most  pomts, 
headstrong  and  self-opinionated,  decided,  a  few  days  pre- 
vious to  his  death,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  family  pro- 
perty should  not  revert  to  Mr.  Lawless,  notwithstanoing 
that  he  stood  in  the  relationship  of  only  son.  Lord  Clon- 
curry was,  in  the  late  rebellion,  an  eye-witness  to  the  con- 
fiscation of  property  belonging  to  men,  who  both  in  Court 
and  Parliament  were  proved  not  to  have  been  voluntarily 
guilty  of  any  '*  treasonable  practices."  He  saw  his  friena, 
Cornelius  Grogan,  fall  a  victim  to  military  fury  and  des- 
potism ;  his  estates  attainted,  and  his  memory  held  up  to 
execration  and  contempt.     **  What  if  they  should  attaint 
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Valentine,  too,"  soliloquised  the  old  peer,  as  he  dashed 
his  pen  over  certain  bequests  he  had  previously  made  in 
favour  of  his  son,  and  left  away  from  him  a  sum  of  be- 
tween sixty  and  seventy  thousand  pounds.  Lord  Clon- 
curry  was  a  fortunate  man  through  life.  His  suspicions, 
surmises,  views,  and  conclusions  were,  generally  speaking, 
shrewd ;  but  we  need  not  tell  the  reader  that  in  this  in- 
stance he  proved  himself  mistaken. 

To  the  application  from  Miss  Lawless  that  the  poor 
prisoner  should  be  allowed  to  visit  Ireland  for  a  few  days, 
and  pay  the  last  tribute  of  affection  to  a  dying  father,  the 
Duke  of  Portland  returned  a  frigid  and  unexplanatory 
refusal.  "  The  wish  you  have  expressed  for  your  brother  s 
enlargement,"  wrote  his  Grace,  "  cannot  possibly  be  com- 

I)lied  with."  Nothing  daunted  by  this  reiusal.  Miss  Law- 
ess  addressed  a  second  application  to  his  Grace,  praying 
that  the  release  of  her  brother  might,  on  another  account, 
be  granted.  She  adverted  to  his  health,  and  dwelt  feel- 
ingly upon  its  delicacy.  "  We  have,"  said  Miss  Lawless, 
"  serious  ground  for  alarm ;  the  painful  feelings  he  has 
had  to  combat  during  six  months'  confinement,  preying 
on  a  constitution  which  has  made  the  most  attentive  care 
necessary  from  his  childhood,  may  be  very  fatal  to  him. 
If  permission  to  go  to  Lisbon,  with  whatever  precaution 
may  be  deemed  necessary  of  bail,  &c.,  could  be  granted, 
I  am  convinced  such  an  act  of  kindness  would  be  of  essen- 
tial service  to  his  health.  Placed  now  at  the  head  of  his 
family,  he  will  be  guarded  in  his  conduct,  and  cautious  of 
the  connexions  he  makes."  A  feeling  allusion  to  his 
matrimonial  engagement  concluded  the  letter. 

His  Grace's  reply  was,  like  the  generality  of  official 
letters,  prompt,  curt,  and  frigid.  "Under  the  present 
circumstances  of  Lord  Cloncurry's  case,"  said  he,  "  it  is 
impossible  that  he  can  be  liberated  on  the  conditions  you 
mention."  The  Duke,  however,  in  consideration,  doubt- 
less, of  the  gentle  sex  of  his  correspondent,  so  far  relaxed 
the  muscles  of  his  dignity,  as  to  assure  Miss  Lawless,  in 
conclusion,  that  nothing  but  a  desire  not  to  increase  her 
late  father's  uneasiness  could  have  prevented  him  from 
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acknowledging  his  letters.  The  reader  will  judge  what 
value  is  to  be  placed  on  the  Duke's  vindication.  It  strikes 
us  that  the  harrowing  suspense,  of  long  awaiting  and  never 
receiving  an  answer,  and  the  crushing  consciousness  of 
experiencing  a  studied  slight,  would  much  more  strongly 
Umd  to  fret  and  irritate,  than  a  polite  letter  declining  to 
grant  the  supplicated  request.  "  I  sincerely  hope,"  said 
Lord  Cloncurry,  in  his  last  letter  to  the  ducal  secretary, 
"  that  your  Grace  will  honour  me  with  an  answer,  how- 
ever short,'' 

A  third  application  craved  that  Counsellor  John  Bume 
would  be  allowed,  temporarily,  to  have  access  to  the  noble 

Srisoner.  This  request  was  granted,  on  condition  that 
fr.  Bume  confined  his  conversation  to  subjects  connected 
with  the  private  affairs  of  his  friend.  This  trifling  suc- 
cess appears  to  have  inspired  the  family  of  Lord  Clon- 
curry (for  as  such  we  must  now  continue  to  designate 
him)  with  renovated  hope.  The  Duke  of  Portland  was 
evidently  not  dead  to  every  feeling  of  humanity.  Embol- 
dened by  this  reflection,  we  find  a  fourth  application  ad- 
dressed to  his  Grace  (but  on  this  occasion  by  Mr.  Bume), 
soliciting  permission  for  Lord  Cloncurry  to  visit  that  pro- 
perty in  Ireland  of  which  he  had  recently  become  the 
owner.  "  The  peculiar  situation  of  this  estate,"  proceeded 
the  lawyer,  *'  and  of  his  lordship's  affairs,  in  consequence 
of  the  death  of  his  father,  renders  his  presence  in  Ireland, 
at  this  period,  essentially  necessary."  Having  dwelt 
upon  the  rigorous  confinement  and  restrictions  which 
were  daily  doing  their  work  on  his  lordship's  constitution, 
Mr.  Bume  concluded  with  an  apology  for  making  an  ap- 
plication which  want  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper  prevented 
the  prisoner  from  making  for  himself. 

Tne  Duke  regretted  that  his  duty  to  the  public  would 
not  suffer  him  to  consent  to  any  such  request. 

A  fifth  application !  The  petition  for  his  lordships 
temporary  enlargement  having  failed,  Lord  Cloncurry 
commissioned  Mr.  Bume  to  apply  for  the  indulgence  of 
pen,  ink,  and  paper,  the  monthly  magazines  and  news- 
papers,  proviaea   that  such   accommodation   could   be 
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extended  to  him  consistently  with  the  Duke  of  Portland's 
duty  to  the  public.     To  this  letter  we  find  no  reply. 

His  petition  for  "  leave  of  absence"  having  been  refused. 
Lord  Cloncurry  decided  upon  sending  to  his  sister,  Char- 
lotte, a  power  of  attorney,  vesting  the  entire  management 
of  his  affairs  in  her.  This  lady,  afterwards  the  wife  of 
Edward  Lord  Dunsany,  possessed  a  most  massive  intel- 
lect, and  proved  herself  of  more  substantial  use  to  Clon- 
curry, in  his  present  dilemma,  than  would  a  room  full  of 
land  agents,  conveyancers,  and  lawyers.  Upon  receiv- 
ing the  document  alluded  to  from  her  brother.  Miss  Law- 
less inserted  an  advertisement  in  the  newspapers  ordering 
the  tenants  to  pay  their  rents  to  certain  agents  whom  she 
named,  and  requesting  all  communications  relative  to 
Lord  Cloncurry  to  be  addressed  to  her. 

If  Counsellor  Bume  was  permitted  to  have  an  inter- 
view with  Lord  Cloncurry  on  matters  connected  with  his 
private  arrangements,  it  was  granted  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  deprive  it  of  the  name  and  nature  of  a  private  inter- 
view. "  I  remained  with  him  near  three  hours,"  wrot« 
Mr.  Bume  to  Miss  Lawless,  "  and  during  the  whole  time 
two  beefeaters  and  the  jailer  remained  in  the  room."  In 
the  course  of  this  interview  Lord  Cloncurry  expressed  a 
wish  that  his  friends  Reeves  and  Burne  should  aine  with 
him  some  day  during  the  ensuing  week.  Mr.  Bume  at 
once  communicated  the  invitation  to  Reeves,  and  that 
gentleman  made  it  his  business  to  see  Colonel  Smith  (the 
Governor)  on  the  subject.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add, 
that  the  application  was  spumed  with  true  oiScial  con- 
tempt. And  the  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  all  this 
merciless  persecution  was  levelled  at  an  untried  and  inno- 
cent man,  against  whom,  as  the  Castlcreagh  papers  now 
undisguisedly  affirm,  no  criminatory  evidence  could,  by 
possibility,  be  adduced,  notwithstanding  ample  investiga- 
tion, both  at  home  and  abroad,  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment. To  be  placed  in  the  felon's  dock,  arraigned 
for  high  treason,  and  tried  by  a  jury  of  upright  men, 
would  nave  been  a  source  of  unfeigned  gratification  to 
his  lordship.  We  say  gratification,  for  as  Lord  Clon- 
curry knew  perfectly  well  that  he  had  never  dabbled  his 
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fingers  in  the  basin  of  sedition,  mucli  less  dyed  his  hands 
in  treason,  he  could  expect  nothing  but  acquittal  from  an 
honourable  tribunal. 

The  extremities  of  prison  discipline  soon  did  their 
work  on  poor  Cloncurry's  frame.  His  health,  day  by 
day,  gave  way,  and  the  neads  of  friends  and  foes  were 
seen  to  oscillate  despondently,  as  certain  grave  probabili- 
ties occurred  to  them.  Pending  this,  his  lordship's  grand- 
father, Valentine  Browne,  died.  His  death,  as  may  well 
be  supposed,  was  materially  accelerated  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  unrelenting  persecution  to  which  his  noble- 
minded  nephew — whom  he  dearly  loved — was  subjected, 
and  the  humiliation  attendant  on  that  proceeding. 

Amongst  the  few  peers  who  kindly  undertook  to  make 
intercession  with  the  ruling  powers  in  favour  of  the 
young  nobleman,  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  Barry 
Velverton,  Lord  Avonmore.  He  called  personally  on 
the  Duke  of  Portland ;  pleaded  Cloncurry  s  cause,  as  he 
alone  could  plead;  but,  alas  I  till  to  no  effect.  His 
Grace  was  inexorable,  and  so  was  the  minister  whom  he 
served.  With  respect  to  the  King,  he  was,  at  this  time,  a 
harmless  lunatic,  and  knew  just  as  much  about  Lord  Clon- 
curry's  case  as  that  of  Jack  Myars,  who  lay  immured  in 
the  dungeons  of  Horsemonger-lane  Gaol,  on  a  charge  of 
pickpocketing  under  unusually  aggravated  circumstances. 

Weeks  rolled  over,  and  still  the  consuming  fire  of  his 
persecution  abated  nothing  in  its  fury.  That  health, 
which  it  cost  him  so  much  time,  care,  and  anxiety  to 
re-establish,  only  a  few  months  previous  to  his  second 
committal,  was  even  now  more  cruelly  shattered  than 
when  he  had  before  been  liberated  from  confinement. 
Mr.  Bume  advised  his  lordship  to  procure  the  medical 
assistance  of  Sir  John  Hayes,  one  of  the  most  eminent 

)>hysicians  of  the  *lay,     Tln^  liaronet  was  sent  for,  and, 
ittvitig  obtn'med  Itnive  to  *^l:c  Lord  Cloncurry,  examined 
He  at  ouce  declared  that  both  air  and  exercise 
^'trntially    ncci^aary,    but,    at    the    same    time, 
wi*h    thut  Dr.  Turton   ^one   of  the  Tower 
'lOuId  liC  likewise  obtamed.      This  desire 
Dr.  Turttvn  felt  his  lordships  pulse, 
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sounded  his  chest,  tested  the  respiration  auricularly, 
and  looked  sagacious.  "  Although,  said  Mr.  Bume,  in 
one  of  his  letters  to  Miss  Lawless,  ^*  Sir  J.  Hayes  was 
anxious  to  give  such  a  certificate  as,1  think,  must  have 
procured  your  brother's  liberation,  yet  Dr.  Turton  posi- 
tively  refused  f  *  *  Sir  J.  Hayes  then  said  that  he 
could  not  sign  a  certificate  to  which  Dr.  Turton  refused 
to  put  his  name ;  and  thus  a  very  important  part  of  my 
plan  has  been  defeated,  to  the  great  gratification  of  some 
professed  friends  here," 

The  professed  friends  alluded  to  were,  as  we  believe, 
Mr.  Lees  and  Under-Secretary  Cooke.  In  the  letter 
from  the  Hon.  Charlotte  Lawless  to  Lord  Moira,  which 
we  have  already  alluded  to,  that  clear-sighted  and  esti- 
mable woman  thus  spoke  of  the  false  friends  of  her 
brother : — 

"  Mr.  Lees,*  and  Mr.  Cooke, f  I  do  believe  to  be  tbe  decided,  though  con- 
cealed, enemies  of  my  brother.  They  had  been  intimate  in  our  fiimily  as  long 
as  I  can  remember ;  and,  until  my  brother  was  of  age  to  see  their  views  and 
character,  always  afibcted  to  lead  my  father's  opinions,  and  direct  his  deci- 
sion3  on  every  political  question.  I  need  not  say  how  oppoeite  was  the  part 
my  brother  uiged  him  to  take.  He  succeeded  for  a  time ;  but  by  alarming 
insinuations,  and  false  construction  of  his  opinion:),  they  ao  irritated  my  father 
against  him,  that,  aware  of  their  conduct,  he  went  to  them  separately,  and 
told  them  that  if  they  persisted  to  interfere  he  would  resent  it.     *      *      Mr. 


*  Government  was  not  unmindful  of  Mr.  Lees*  services.  Secretary  Cooke, 
in  a  letter  to  Lord  CasUereagh,  dated  March  23rd,  1801,  says : — "  My  Lord 
Lieutenant  has  ordered  Lees*  son  to  be  joined  with  him,  and  Hatton  to  be 
counxel  of  accounts." 

t  Newel,  the  repentant  informer,  in  his  published  narrative,  more  than  onoe 
refers  to  Mr.  Cooke.  In  one  place  he  speaks  of  having  been  **  hurried  to  the 
chamber  of  seduction,  to  that  arch- betrayer  of  every -honest  heart,  the  insi- 
nuating Cooke !"  "  There,'*  said  he,  "  1  met  with  all  that  sweetness  of  recep- 
tion, that  cringing  servility,  and  fulsome  flattery,  such  sycophants  ever  use 
to  those  whom  they  wish  to  seduce  to  their  own  ends.  To  open  the  soul,  to 
give  the  tongue  an  unrestrained  command,  the  wine  was  freely  circulated. 
The  Secretary  set  his  pens  and  papers  ready  for  the  work.  *  *  During 
nine  hours  I  sat  with  Cooke :  he  drew  out  my  examinations,  the  theory  of 
which  was  mostly  true,  but  which  his  inventive  genius  highly  embellished  *  * 
Mr.  Cooke,  I  call  upon  you  is  this  not  true  ?  Did  you  not  make  me  enter  in 
my  list  men  with  whose  very  names  I  waa  unacquainted  ?  Did  you  not  make 
me  arrest  the  friend  of  the  poor,  the  comforter  of  the  afflicted,  Dr.  Crawford,  of 
Lisbum,  only  because  I  mentioned  ha>'ing  once  dined  in  his  company  ?**  A 
striking  likeness  of  Mr.  Cooke  may  be  found  in  the  Paris  edition  of  Sir 
Jonah  Barringtou's  *■*•  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Irish  Nation." 


m 
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Cooke  acted,  I  believe,  from  resentment^  and,  perfaaps,  apprehension  of  my 
brother's  threat  Both,  I  am  convinced,  represented  him  to  Government 
as  too  dangerous  to  be  left  at  liberty,  and  gave  such  a  turn  to  the  few  acts  of 
imprudence  his  generous  disposition  led  him  into,  as  might,  in  some  measnre, 
justify  his  arrest.  Knowing  we  had  no  friends  who  had  any  interest  to  cause 
an  inquiry,  they  supposed  he  would  remain  forgotten  in  his  prison ;  but  when 
they  found  that  the  zealous  affection  of  sisters,  fondly  attached  to  the  best 
of  brothers,  of  whom  they  have  ever  been  justly  proud,  would  make  every 
ezLertion  to  procure  his  liberation,  they  adopted  the  plan  of  cjjpearmg  to 
serve  us." 

Mr.  Cooke  paid  Lord  Cloncuny  frequent  visits  during 
his  confinement.  His  lordship  often  declared,  in  after 
life,  that  he  believed  that  gentleman's  view  in  doing  so 
was  to  betray  him  into  **  unguarded  admissions.**  Hav- 
ing heard  so  much  about  Mr.  CJooke,  the  reader,  doubt- 
less, will  peruse  a  letter  of  his  with  some  gusto.  Surely, 
**  La  TartuflFe"  appears  peeping  out  of  every  line  of  it: — 

[No.  8.]  TO  THB   HON.   CHARLOTTE   LAWLESS. 

"  Londun,  Sth  November,  1799. 

**  Dkar  Miss  Charlottb, — I  was  much  flattered  by  yonr  letter,  because 
it  proved  your  conviction  that  I  should  ever  be  disposed  to  interest  myself 
where  your  wishes  were  engaged.  It  is,  of  course,  a  subject  of  real  mortiflca- 
tion  to  me  that  my  representations  respecting  your  brother  have  not  been 
successful  Several  circumstances  have  arisen,  even  since  I  have  been  in 
London,  which  have  contributed  to  increase  the  reluctance  felt  to  grant  him 
his  liberty.  *  *  You  may  have  this  consolation,  that  however  Lord 
Cloncurry's  confinement  may  be  irksome,  it  has  not  yet,  in  any  degree, 
affected  his  health.  *  *  *  With  the  most  sincere  regard,  dear  Miss  Charlotte, 
yours  most  fiuthful  and  humble, 

"  K  CookmT* 

If  Mr.  Pitt  and  liis  colleagues  were  determined  to 
harass  their  prisoner  with  persecution,  he  was  resolved, 
in  return,  to  woriy  them  with  petitions.  At  his  lordship's 
request,  Mr.  Bume  drew  up  a  memorial,  addressed  to  the 
Ix>rds  of  the  Privy  Council,  giving  a  detailed  account  of 
his  sufferings  from  the  commencement,  and  requesting 
that,  in  consideration  of  Lord  Cloncurry's  sudden  death 
and  the  consequent  confusion  which  encircled  his  affairs, 
memorialist  would  be  permitted  to  go  to  Ireland  for  a  few 
weektf  on  luiil,  m  order  to  throw  matters  into  some  sort  of 

*  "Hdf  and  liur  other  letters,  relative  to  his  lordship*s  imprisonment,  from 
'wiff eh  we  tiavv  oilkil  thv  fv'Tttgoing  extracts,  appeared  some  yean  ago,  in  the 
'^  Pcrwiu4  EMKnUtftiofU  of  Lord  Cloncuny." 
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order.  Etiquette  deinanded  that  the  petition  should 
pass  through  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  as  Se- 
cretary of  State,  and  custom  required  that  his  Grace 
should  notify  topetitioner  the  intentions  of  the  council  in 
his  regard.  "  Tney  are  of  opinion,"  writes  his  Grace, 
"  on  Quly  considering  your  memorial,  that  it  is  not  ad- 
visable, under  present  circumstances,  that  the  prayer  of 
it  should  be  complied  with." 

So  within  the  walls  of  a  gloomy  prison  poor  Lord 
Cloncurry  was  doomed  to  waste  the  vigour  of  his  young 
existence,  till  such  time  as  the  Privy  Council  did  consi- 
der it  advisable  to  relax  the  pressure  of  his  shackles. 
Poor  Cloncurry  !  there  he  lay,  unconvicted  and  untried ; 
neglected  and  forlorn ;  and  treated  with  a  severity  of  rigour 
unexampled  on  any  former  occasion  in  the  case  of  a  person 
imprisoned  for  security,  and  not  for  punishment.  Were 
even  public  expressions  of  sympathy  made  in  his  regard, 
it  might  have  contributed,  in  some  degree,  to  smooth  the 
pillow  of  his  affliction.  But  nothing  of  the  kind  took 
place.  The  Irish  newspapers  were  dumb  ;*  thev  feared 
to  open  their  lips  in  depreciation  of  the  Portland  policy ; 
the  people  were  paralysed.  They  stood  inert  and  as- 
tounded before  the  ministerial  burglars,  Clare  and  Castle- 
ret^h,  who  made  daily  inroads  on  the  liberty  of  the  consti- 
tution, and  who,  with  countenances  of  brass,  and  hearts  of 
remorseless  adamant,  offered  bribes  and  coronets  to  cor- 
rupt the  sentinels  stationed  to  protect  from  robbery  the 
virtue  and  independence  of  their  country.  Why  there 
was  not  some  effort  made,  by  even  the  friends  and  rela- 

*  Long  before  and  long  after  this  period,  the  Dublin  Evening  Pott  was  the 
organ  of  the  national  party  in  Ireland.  We  have  in  vain  searched  the  pages 
of  this  paper  for  some  expresson  of  sympathy  with  Lord  Cloncurry*s  suffer- 
ings. Since  the  little  notice  in  reference  to  his  arrest  by  Rivett,  in  April, 
1799,  until  the  14th  January,  1800,  his  name  is  never  even  once  alluded  to.  In 
November,  the  Sun  (ministerial  paper)  circulated  a  report  that  his  lordship's 
health  was  fearfully  on  the  decline.  This  appears  to  have  be^m  the  signal 
tot  the  Pott  to  break  silence—^*  We  are  happy,"  it  say^s  "  to  contradict  a 
report  some  time  since  published  in  the  London  papers,  that  Lord  Cloncurry 
has  been  dangerously  indisposed.  His  lordship  is  in  perfect  health,  and  has 
continued  so  since  his  imprisonment  in  tbe  Tower,  notwithstanding  the  severity 
of  his  confinement."  This  paragraph  contained  as  much  truth  as  the  majority 
of  ntwspaper  paragraphs,  which  certainly  is  not  saying  much  in  its  favour. 
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tires  of  his-  lordship,  to  awaken  the  torpor  of  a  people 
proverbially  hostile  to  injustice,  we  cannot  salis&ctonly 
account  for.  The  rebellion  of  *98  was  long  ago  suppressed. 
Lord  Cloncurnr  enjoyed  his  liberty  during  the  greater 
part  of  that  innammatoiy  j>eriod.  dvlI  now,  forsooth,  lest 
he  should  raise  his  voice  still  higher  against  the  ministe- 
rial scheme,  and  expose  the  duplicity  of  Mr.  Pitt  and 
his  agents,  we  find  him  thrown  into  a  humid  dungeon — 
all  intercourse  of  his  fionily  cut  off — and  despotically 
denied  the  means  of  any  occupation  which  would  contri- 
bute to  while  away  one  tedious  hour  of  his  existence. 
And  all  this  crushing  persecution  "  on  suspicion,^  as  the 
Portland  warrant  said,  **  of  treasonable  practices  T  How 
any  Irishman  could  be  supposed  (in  England  especially) 
to  be  guilty  of  treasonable  practices,  at  a  time  when 
every  ray  of  hope  for  national  independence  had  been 
shut  out  firom  Ireland*s  vision  by  the  black  thunder-clouds 
of  ill-success,  appears  to  us  inconceivable.  The  first  anti- 
Union  pamphlet  was  not  yet  forgiven* — ^forgotten  it  could 
never  be. 

*  Lord  Cloncnrry  was  always  of  opinioo,  that  his  prolonged  impriaonmcot 
was  solely  attributable  to  his  exposure  of  the  Union  project,  in  1796. 
Statements  to  this  eflect  may  be  fbund  in  his  lordship's  letter  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  O'lCaUey,  in  1847,  which  see. 


*. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Progress  of  the  LegiaUtivv  Union — The  Irish  People  awaken  at  the  eleventh 
Hour,  and,  with  a  Shriek  of  Defiance,  start  to  their  Feet^-Great  Bar 
Meeting  in  Dublin — Opposition  from  a  Handftil  of  briefless  Barriatere — 
Anti-Union  Besolationa — Debate  in  Parliament — Unbliuhing  Tergiyer- 
sation  of  Mr.  Trench,  of  Woodlawn,  afterwards  Lord  Aabtown — ^Noble 
BehaTiour  in  Parliament  of  the  nnoormpted  Portion  of  the  Representation — 
Dirniissals  as  in  1789 — Infiimons  Avowal  of  Lord  Casileieagh — Sixty-one 
new  Titles — An  uninterrapted  Stream  of  Corruption  pours  along — 
Grattan's  determined  Burst  of  Oratorical  Besbtance — Ambition  of  Lord 
dare— ^t  first  averse  to  the  Union — ^His  intemperate  Language  in  the 
English  Parliamentn-Called  to  Ordei^His  Attack  on  the  OppositioD— 
Crashed  by  John  Duke  of  Bedford — His  Humiliation — Abandons  the 
House  of  Lords  for  ever,  and  proceeds  to  Ireland,  broken-hearted  and 
dismayed— Death  of  John  Fitsgibbon,  Earl  of  Clare. 

It  now  behoves  us  to  look  after  Lord  Castlerea^h,  who, 
radiant  with  smiles,  and  beaming  with  urbanity,  is  aiming 
a  deadly  stab  at  the  heart  of  his  country. 

Not  until  December,  1799,  did  the  people  of  Ireland 
awaken  from  that  fatal  lethargy  into  which  Mr.  William 
Pitt  had  so  adroitly  plunged  tkem.  Just  as  the  old  year 
was  on  the  point  of  expiring,  the  people  started  up, 
rubbed  their  eyes,  and  slirieked  foith  a  shout  of  in- 
dignation and  defiance.  Their  sleep  was  too  Ion?,  how- 
ever, and  their  resistance  came  too  late.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  public  meeting  on  the  subject  of  a  Union  was 
that  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Irish  bar,  on  the  9th  De- 
cember. It  was  convened  in  order  to  discuss  its  merits 
and  demerits.  Saurin,  who  had  unbounded  influence  in 
his  profession,  opened  the  debate.  He  made  an  anti- 
Union  speech,  and  moved  an  anti-Union  resolution.  The 
attack  was  followed  up  by  Burroughs,  Plunket,  Burton, 
Sankey,  Bushe,  Barrington,  Joy,  and  a  host  of  other 
eminent  Kin^^s  counsel,  who  rose,  in  after  life,  to  high 
foreoflic  positions. 
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Lord  Clare  sent  several  briefless  barristers  to  speak  in 
favour  of  a  Union,  and,  amongst  the  number,  his  nephew, 
Mr.  John  Beresford.  Their  arguments  were,  for  the  most 
part,  vapid  and  unpointed.  The  last  speaker  on  the 
side  of  Ireland  was  Mr.,  afterwards  Master,  Goold. 
His  peroration  produced  a  tempest  of  applause.  "  The 
great  Creator  of  the  world,**  said  he,  "  has  given  our  be- 
loved country  the  gigantic  outlines  of  a  kingdom.  The 
God  of  Nature  never  intended  that  Ireland  should  be  a 
province,  and  by  G —  she  never  shalU  A  division  then 
took  place,  when  32  votes  appeared  in  favour  of  the 
Union,  and  166  against  it. 

Every  man  of  this  contemptible  minority  was,  soon 
afterwards,  promoted  by  Lord  Clare  to  the  rank-of  judge 
or  commissioner,  with  salaries  verging  from  £3,000  to 
£6,000  per  annum.  A  number  of  these  notoriously  parti- 
san, vulgar,  and  incompetent  justices  were,  for  thirty  years 
aftei,  familiarly  known  and  ridiculed  as  **  Union  Judges.** 

Ireland  was  at  last  aroused  to  the  perilous  nature  of 
her  position.  On  the  17th  December,  the  Lord  Mayor, 
shenfls,  commons,  and  citizens  piet,  and  announced  tneir 
intention  of  resisting  the  contemplated  aggression.  On 
the  next  day,  the  bankers  and  merchants  of  Dublin 
assembled,  and  declared,  that  sinee  the  renunciation,  in 
1782,  of  English  legislative  power,  our  commerce  and 
prosperity  had  eminently  increased.  These  blessings 
they  attributed  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Irish  Parliament; 
and  they  regarded  with  abhorrence  any  attempt  to 
deprive  them  of  its  services.  The  Fellows  of  Trinity 
College,  the  gentry  of  the  County  Dublin,  and  the  free- 
holders of  Westmeath,  had  also  meeting  respectively, 
and  protested  against  the  Union,  as  hostile  to  the  rights, 
liberties,  and  independence  of  Ireland.  The  Galway 
resolutions  were  particularly  strong.  They  denied  the 
jiower  of  the  repress Titativea  of  the  people  to  vote  away 
the  independence  of  the  realm,  and  condenmed  the 
ironafer  i*f  the  right  of  legisktion  to  any  foreign  country, 
^^*lIiout  the  ^neral  consent  of  the  people,  as  equivalent 

•v  dinsolutton  of  the  existing  Government.     But  to 
pt  to  epitomize  one-fourth  of  the  anti-Union  leso- 
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lutions  would  be  utterly  impracticable  in  the  limits  of 
this  volume. 

Parliament  opened^  and  the  Union  debates  came  on. 
During  the  recess,  Lords  Clare  and  Castlerea^h  had  an 
anxious  and  a  busy  time  of  it,  corrupting,  bribing,  inti- 
midating, and  seducing.  They  had  secured  many  votes, 
but  still  barely  enough  to  accomplish  their  detestable 
purpose.  A  very  remarkable  instance  of  public  tergi- 
versation and  seduction  occurred  during  the  first  night's 
debate.  It  turned  a  majority  of  one  m  favour  of  the 
minister.  Polk  long  suspected  that  Mr.  Trench,  of 
Woodlawn,  had  been  in  negotiation  with  Lord  Castle- 
reagh.  From  his  behaviour,  however,  on  the  night  in 
question,  it  was  supposed  that  his  conditions  were  too 
extravagant  for  that  nobleman.  Mr.  Trench  declared, 
in  presence  of  a  crowded  House,  that  he  would  vote 

rast  Ktt,  and  support  Ponsonby's  amendment.  "This," 
rves  Sir  Jonah  Barrington,  who  was  an  eye-witness 
of  the  transaction,  "  appeared  a  stunning  blow  to  Mr. 
Cooke,  who  had  been  previously  in  conversation  with 
Mr.  Trench.  He  was  immediately  observed  sidling  from 
his  seat,  nearer  to  Lord  Castlereagh.  They  whispered 
earnestly ;  and,  as  if  restless  and  undecided,  both  looked 
wistfully  at  Trench.  At  length  the  matter  seemed  to 
be  determined  on.  Mr.  Cooke  retired  to  a  back  seat, 
and  was  obviously  endeavouring  to  count  the  House — 
probably  to  guess  if  tliey  could  that  night  dispense  with 
Mr.  Trench's  services.  He  returned  to  Lord  Castle- 
reagh ;  they  whispered,  and  again  looked  at  Mr.  Trench. 
But  there  was  no  time  to  lose;  the  question  was  ap- 
proaching. All  shame  was  banished;  they  decided  on 
the  terms,  and  a  significant  glance,  obvious  to  everybody, 
convinced  Mr.  Trench  that  his  conditions  were  agreed 
to.  Mr.  Cooke  then  went  and  sat  down  by  his  side;  an 
earnest  but  very  short  conversation  took  place ;  a  parting 
smile  completely  told  the  House  that  Mr.  Trench  was 
satisfied.  These  surmises  were  soon  verified.  Mr.  Cooke 
went  back  to  Lord  Ca.stlereagh ;  a  congratulatory  nod 
announced  his  satisfaction.  But  could  any  man  for  one 
moment  suppose  that  an  M.P.  of  large  fortune,  of  re- 
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spectable  fiimily,  and  good  character,  could  be  pubUcly, 
md  without  shame  or  compunction,  actually  seduced  by 
Lord  Castlereagh,  under  the  eye  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty  gentlemen?  In  a  few  minutes,  Mr.  Trench  roee 
to  apolorise  for  haying  indiscreetly  declared  he  would 
support  the  amendment.  He  added,  that  he  had  thought 
better  of  the  subject ;  that  he  had  been  convinced  he  was 
wrong,  and  would  support  the  minister."  In  less  than  six 
weeks  from  that  date,  Mr.  Trench  rejoiced  m  the  title  of 
Lord  Aflhtown. 

Oh,  that  our  volume  were  not  an  octavo  but  a  lolio, 
in  order  that  we  might  cull  the  beauties  of  those  masterly 
anti-Union  orations,  which  in  1799  awakened  the  echoe 
of  the  Irish  Parliament.   Speeches  of  equal  power,  pomt, 
and  brilliancy  were  never  before  heard  withm  those 
walls.     Some  of  the   greatest  constitutional  lawyers— 
Plunket,  Saurin,  Bushe,  Ponsonby,  Curran,  Ball— flung 
the  weight  of  their  powerful  influence  into  the  scale  m 
favour  of  Irish  legislative  independence.    The  mmions 
of  Government  cowered  and  shrank  before  their  burning 
eloquence,  like  so  many  weeds  in  presence  of  a  scorchmg 
furnace.     Mask  after  mask  fell  from  the  countenances  of 
the  political  dissemblers.     The  national  party  denounced 
them.     They  exposed  their  perfidy,  their  tergiveraation, 
and  their  dishonour.     They  proved,  on  every  pnnciple 
of  law  and  justice,  the  utter  incompetence  of  mi  Imh 
Commons  to  pass,  or  even  to  receive,  anv  Act  of  Union 
extinguishing  their  own  existence,  and  betraymg  the 
trusts  they  were  delegated  to  protect.  Among  the  patriots 
wt  in  the  profession  of  the  law,  who  spoke  against  the 
Union,  were  Grattan,  Parsons,  Forbes,  O'Hara,  Corry, 
Clements,  Caulfield  (now  Earl  of  Charlemont),  Kmgs- 
borough,  Cole,  McDonnell,  &c.     This  latter  gentleman, 
who  was  a  colonel  in  the  army,  resisted  every  species  of 
bribe.     A  peerage  would,  no  doubt,  have  rewarded  his 
tergiversation  had  he  forgotten  the  duties  of  an  Irishman 
and  a  Christian.     Roused  by  Lord  Castlereagh's  violent 
language  in  the  House,  he  started  up  and  "  disclaimed  all 
future  allegiance,  if  a  Union  were  effected.     He  held  it 
a  vicious  revolution,  and  avowed  that  he  would  take 
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the  field  at  the  head  of  his  Tegiment  to  oppose  its  execu- 
tion, and  would  resist  rebels  in  rich  domes  as  he  had 
done  the  rebels  in  rags.**  We  need  scarcelj  add  that 
before  next  evening  he  found  an  official  dismissal  fix)m 
the  King^s  service  awaiting  his  return  home. 

The  Right  Hon.  J.  Fitzgerald,  who  held  the  highest 
law  post — i.  e.  the  Prime  Sergeantc^  of  Ireland — ^was  also 
unceremoniously  diemissed  m>m  office.  He  refused,  point 
blank,  to  support  the  Union,  and  he  suffered  for  his 
honesty.  St.  John  Daly,  a  briefless  barrister,  strutted 
into  his  berth.  The  Right  Hon.  J.  Parnell  was  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  Having  been  offered  bribes  of 
every  form  and  hue  in  vain,  he  was  requested  by  Lord 
Castlereagh  to  vacate  office,  which  he  did. 

Sir  Jonah  Barrington  held  the  office  of  Judge  of  Ad- 
miralty. Need  we  say  that  he  flung  the  full  force  of  his 
eloquence  and  logic  against  the  measure,  and  that  by  00 
doing  he  lost  his  place.  But  it  would  be  perfectly  hope- 
less to  enumerate  all  the  cases  of  this  kind  that  occurred. 
The  creatures  who  voted  against  their  country  and  their 
conscience  were  rewarded  in  proportion  as  the  indepen- 
dent were  punished.  Titles  were  given  to  some,  pensions 
and  place  to  others,  and  cash  in  hand  to  those  who  pre- 
ferred it.  Well  might  the  immaculate  Castlereagh  ex- 
claim, in  a  burst  of  unguarded  candour,  on  this  occasion, 
"  half  a  million  was  expended  some  time  since  to  break 
down  an  oppomtion.  The  Bome^  or  perhaps  tnorey  may 
be  neeeesary  nowP 

The  million  and  a  half,  the  Peerage,  and  the  Bench, 
soon  accomplished  what  the  touch  of  uie  magician  would 
be  hardly  aole  to  effect;  and  on  the  6th  of  February, 
1800,  we  find  the  Act  of  Union  carried,  or,  rather, 
forced^  by  a  majority  of  forty-nine  in  the  Lords,  and 
forty-three  in  the  Commons.  Most  of  the  noblemen  (  ?) 
were,  to  their  shame  be  it  recorded,  thanked  with  hard 
cash — ^most  of  the  Commoners  with  titular  honours. 
SiXTT-ONE  HEW  TITIJS8  recompensed  their  valuable  ser- 
vices. That  is  to  say,  four  new  titles  of  Marquis,  six 
new  Earls,  thirteen  new  Viscounts,  three  new  Viscount- 
(women  have  more  political  influence  than  might. 
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perhaps,  be  imagined),   thirty-three  new  Barons,   and 
twelve  new  Baronets. 

An  uninterrupted  stream  of  corruption  poured  along. 
From  the  highest  pinnacle  of  society  it  flowed,  besmear- 
ing every  grade  downward,  even  unto  the  very  beggars 
in  the  streets  and  the  felons  in  the  gaols.  All  means 
were  resorted  to  to  swell  a  petition  in  advocacy  of  the 
Union.  The  paupers  were  bribed  with  halfpence  to  aflSx 
their  signatures — the  felons  with  promises  of  pardon. 

No  won  ler  for  Earl  Grey  to  declare,  when  Prime  Mi- 
nister of  England,  that  "  no  means  could  have  been  more 
corrupt  than  those  by  which  the  Union  was  carried." 

Reader,  it  did  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  volume 
to  trace,  even  with  an  outline  touch,  the  progress  of  that 
glorious  national  movement  which  eventuated  in  the 
bloodless  revolution  of  1782.  To  the  spirit  and  intellect 
of  Henry  Grattan,  Colonel  of  the  Volunteers,  Ireland 
was  indebted  for  that  memorable  achievement.  A  grateful 
people  styled  him  "  the  Father  of  his  Country's  Inde- 
pendence." To  use  his  own  metaphor,  he  watched  over 
Its  cradle  in  '82,  defended  it  from  danger  in  '89,  and  at 
length  followed  its  hearse  to  the  grave,  in  1800.  What 
must  have  been  the  feelings  of  the  ffreat  man  when,  dis- 
gusted at  the  scenes  of  venality  and  perfidy  which  met 
his  eye  on  every  side,  and  despairing  of  the  sacred  cause 
which  brought  him  thither,  he  sank,  exhausted,  into  his 
seat,  after  one  of  the  most  determined  bursts  of  oratorical 
resistance  that  had  ever  reverberated  within  the  walls  of 
an  assaulted  Parliament. 

We  have  been  often  asked,  what  could  have  induced 
Lord  Clare  to  exert  himself  so  energetically  in  promoting 
the  Act  of  Legislative  Union,  when,  by  so  doing,  he  was 
rapidly  bringing  to  a  termination  that  gorgeous  reign  of 
power,  pride,  and  splendour  which  he  created,  with  so 
much  labour,  for  himself  in  Ireland,  and  whose  conti- 
nuance, it  was  natural  to  suppose,  he  would  like  to  luxu- 
riate in.  The  answer  is  simply  this.  His  ambition  was 
of  colossal  ma^itude.  It  knew  no  bounds,  and  it  saw 
no  goal  at  which  to  terminate  the  journey.  The  Earl, 
however,  knew,  that  it  was  only  by  certam  steps  or  gra- 
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dations  that  any  progress  of  importance  could  ever  be 
achieved.  We  are  enabled  to  state,  on  the  most  unques- 
tionable authority,  that  Lord  Chancellor  Clare  was  at 
first  averse  to  a  Union.  He,  however,  thought  better  of* 
it,  as  the  restless  plunges  of  the  devil  within  him — his 
own  demoniac  ambitions-carried  him  away.  The  entire 
face  of  Ireland  he  had  long  covered  with  his  partisans. 
Every  lord  in  the  House  was  his  automaton.  Tne  move- 
ments of  every  official  in  the  Castle  were  guided  by  his 
hand.  The  Viceroy  bowed  down  before  nim,  and  the 
Commons  worshipped  him.  Deluded  by  the  ignis  fatuits 
of  his  own  ambition,  he  conceived  that  he  might  even- 
tually rule  the  British  Councils,  as  he  had  contrived  to 
govern  those  of  Ireland.  The  Union  carried,  and  a 
splendid  and  more  expansive  field  was  opened  to  him. 
*'  Let  my  influence  be  transferred,"  he  soliloquised,  "  and 
who  knows  but  I  may  succeed  in  placing  the  King  of 
England  beneath  my  thumb,  with  as  little  trouble  as  I 
did  his  representative  in  Ireland.  Stimulated  by  such 
reflections,  every  scruple  vanished,  and  the  ambitious 
Chancellor  applied  himself,  "  tooth  and  nail,"  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  a  Union. 

"  If  I  live,"  said  Lord  Clare,  when  the  measure  was 
brought  before  the  House  of  Peers,  "  if  I  live  to  see  the 
Union  completed,  to  my  latest  hour  I  shall  feel  an  honour- 
able pride  in  reflecting  on  the  little  share  1  may  have  had 
in  contributing  to  effect  it^ 

Had  his  lordship  used  the  words,  **  the  torment  of  a 
guilty  conscience,  instead  of  "  an  honourable  pride,""  it 
would  have  been  nearer  the  truth.  Poor  humanity! 
Wretched,  foolish  man,  whilst  he  imagined  himself 
weaving  the  purple  garment  of  wealth  and  authority,  he 
was,  in  reality,  preparing  the  winding  sheet  for  his  own 
corpse,  his  splendour,*  and  his  power.  Eager  to  grasp  the 
scroll  and  mace  of  British  authority,  the  Earl  of  Clare  no 
sooner  succeeded  in  prostrating  his  country  to  the  earth, 
than  he  rushed,  with  seven  leagued  strides,  to  join  the 

*  An  idea  mky  be  (brmed  of  the  pomp  in  which  he  lived,  by  the  Ikct  of 
Us  carriAge  alone  ooeting  iCifOOO. 

M   2 
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Imperial  Parliament.  His  first  appearance  there  was  in 
the  month  of  February,  1801.  He  met  with  nothing  but 
rebuffi.  The  man  who  for  years  knew  not  what  it  was 
to  hear  the  slightest  difference  of  opinion  in  antagonism 
to  his  own,  felt  himself  humbled  to  the  dust  by  being 
called  to  order  twice  in  the  course  of  fifteen  minutes. 

We  extract  the  following  epitome  of  the  parliamentary 
proceedings,  on  this  occasion,  &om  the  Dublin  Evening 
Post,  of  Feb.  14,  1801.  The  Irish  reader  will  observe, 
with  disgust  and  indignation,  the  but  too  successful 
attempts  of  his  lordship  to  cajole  the  Roman  Catholics  out 
of  their  expressly  stipulated  Emancipation : — 

"  Lord  Moira  condemned  the  whole  of  the  conduct  of  Goveniment  with 
regard  to  Ireland.     •     ♦ 

*'  Lord  Clare  declared  that  there  was  no  country  in  the  world  composed  of 
more  combustible  materials  than  Ireland,  and  that  the  Catholics  did  not  care 
one  jot  about  Emancipation.* 

"  As  he  was  proceeding  on  this  subject,  he  was  called  to  order  by  Lord 
Suffolk,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  admitted  that  it  was  proper  to  call  him  to 
order  r 

Upon  referring  to  the  Parliamentary  Register,  we  find 
that  his  lordship  was  again  called  to  OBDEa  before  the 
lapse  of  five  minutes  after  Lord  Suffolk's  interference. 

Afier  a  few  crest-fiillen  appearances  in  the  Upper 
House,  Lord  Clare,  finding  the  ground  rapidly  slipping 
from  under  him,  resolved  to  make  one  energetic  effort, 
like  the  wild  and  random  grasping  of  a  man  tumbling 
down  a  precipice,  to  recover  the  lost  position,  and  bully 
and  browbeat  those  Saxon  peers  who  twitted  him.  Ac- 
tuated b^  desperation,  he  made  a  furious  onslaught  on  the 
Opposition  in  the  Lords,  and  insolently.' stigmatized  that 
respectable  body  as  "Jacobins"  and  "Levellers."  John,  Duke 
of  Bedford,  started  to  his  feet.  "  We  would  not  bear  this 
insult,"  said  he,  "  fi-om  an  equal,  and  shall  we  endure  it 
at  the  hands  of  upstart  nobility?" 

*  The  speech,  of  which  this  was  a  sammary,  abased  Irdand  and  Irishmen 
violently.  Even  Mr.  Pitt  was  disgusted  with  his  own  atensirs  excess  of 
rascality.  '*Good  6 — d,"  said  he,  addressing  Mr.  WUberforce,  who  was 
standing  near  him,  **did  ever  yon  hear,  in  all  your  life,  so  great  a  rascal  as 
that?"  Mr.  Grattan  mentions,  in  the  roemoin  of  his  lather,  that  this  anec- 
^ie^tr'-'  -•-*-« »«.  Mr.  wnberfopce  to  Mr.  North. 
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Dismayed,  humiliated,  and  chagrined,  his  splendid 
visions  of  power  and  prosperity  dashed  into  atoms  of  mist, 
he  slunk  &om  the  House,  and  returned  to  end  his  days  in 
Ireland,  a  broken-hearted  man. 

Immediately  on  his  return,  he  found  the  knocker  of 
his  hall-door  assailed  as  usual  by  hundreds  of  applicants, 
craving  for  place  and  pension.  "  Ah,"  said  he,  as  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  ne  began  to  calculate  his  influence 
and  found  it  wanting,  "  /that  once  had  all  Ireland  at  my 
disposal,  cannot  now  nominate  the  appointment  of  a 
gau^er." 

His  already  broken  heart  split  into  a  thousand  fragments 
at  this  reflection,  and  on  the  28th  January,  1802,  John 
Fitzgibbon,  Earl  of  Clare,  yielded  up  his  spirit.* 

On  his  death-bed,  he  bitterly  deplored,  to  his  surround- 
ing relatives,  that  he  should  have  ever  taken  hand,  act, 
or  part  in  effecting  so  ruinous  a  measure  as  the  Union. 

This  fact  is  given  on  the  authority  of  his  lordship's 
nephew  in  Grattan^s  memoirs,  and  Dr.  Madden  stamps  it 
with  authenticity,  by  the  statement  of  having  heard  it 
from  his  lordship's  niece. 

Poor  human  nature !  What  a  pitiable  contrast  does  the 
peroration  of  Clare's  Union  speech  on  the  Woolsack  form 
to  the  peroration  of  that  delivered  on  his  death-bed  of 
down. 

The  fate  of  his  colleague.  Lord  Castlereagh,  is  well 
known.  The  wretched  Judas  put  a  period  to  his  own 
existence. 

On  the  day  of  Clare's  funeral,  Lord  Cloncurry  re- 
turned, a  free  man,  to  Ireland.  *'  And  thereby  hangs  a 
tale,"  which,  when  the  fitting  time  arrives,  we  shall  lay 
before  our  readers 

*  Plowden  stotfl«»  that  after  Lord  Clare  nndentood  his  case  to  be  hopeless, 
he  thought  only  of  devotion,  and,  three  tiroes  on  the  same  day,  partook  of 
the  SsiomnieDt,  from  the  hands  of  his  brother-in-law,  the  Archbishop  of 
TnaoL  As  his  dissolatlon  approached,  the  Earl  rainly  expressed  an  anxious 
desire  to  be  attended  by  a  Catholic  priest  This  was  the  man  who,  in  17S7, 
attempted  to  introduce  a  Bill  for  demdishtng  Catholic  chapels! 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Still  in  the  Tower — ^Why  the  Members  of  the  Peerage  were  sflent  io  Lord 
Clonciirnr *»  Reganl — Lord  Cornwallls  declares  his  iDability  to  interfere — 
Lt>rd  Moira  and  >Ir.  Pon^oiibv  nuMlifv-  Lord  Cloncurr^-'a  Petition — The 
Latter  loses  hi»  Tem|>or  and  his  Patience  —  Subjected  to  extraordinaiiy 
Intrusions — Afft'ction  of  the  Hon.  C  Lawless  for  her  Brother — The  Ehike 
o{  Portland  a^in  petitioned — C'niel  Rigour  ob»erved — Death  of  Mary 
Ryal — Hapoy  Niijht  Dream <  di-pell«l  by  the  cnld  Reality  of  Morning — 
A  hapny  l>.*y.  but  ii«H  a  We^ilina: — G^ot^  III/9  Insanity — Its  G»nae- 
qutMK-cs — >Ianly  Conduct  of  D^jwird  and  his  Friends — Mr.  Bonham^s 
TepjinveTSJitivn — Fesiiviiy — Marria^  of  Lonl  n.^ncurry's  two  younger 
Si^'ters — liis  L^nl^hip  arrives*  in  Dublin — Frijrbtlvu  Scene  at  Lord  Clare's 
Funeral — Loni  d«»nc;.rry  Tet|u«->t«>l  by  Lady  Clare  to  *i»'the  the  foaming 
Indiirnation  of  the  Peorle — Lord  Cloncurr^*  dlled  with  Melancholy  at  the 
Pn**ptx't»  of  his  Country — Starts  for  the  Cont:nt^t — Pari* — Nice — Be- 
hoKl*  (Ikxvrp-ina  M«»r^n  f»»r  the  fir*t  'Hme — Falls  inexthca)  ly  In  Love 
with  her — Ma:rim.«aial  Fj^sr^uremt-nt — Incid*^ni  at  Lei:h-Hn — Tbe  Eteraal 
City — l>»ve  Makia^ — '*Many  in  Haste,  and  Kcr|KDt  at  Leisure.** 

The  year  1600*  opened,  and   found  his  lonlship  still  a 
5tate  prisv^ner  in  the  Tower  of  London.     The  excitement 

*  T>e  name  of  L»^i  ri,^r<Tirnr  hjd  o^w  K^r-^i^  iniis-'  !-My  c»o=*c*ed 
w5?h  l^-At  of  his  jri<cn-  He  was  rarely  ali-!«-l  to  cr!-!S>a*  -  Lt:ri  C%  -C'-jTy 
^«f  the  T^  w^r.*  la  cce  «  f  T  ca  M.<:iv's  lecrrs  to  hi*  c:  tber.  <y<gai>ir^  of 
ihe  **:S!*r.S.rs  to  '^  AiMsTv-a,'  bKrsay>: — -iK.  n. :  i*  .i;±-':r::  is  T.4ira;^4*- 
can  c:<      H-nae  ha5  ^v.nroe  tb*  rj.-ait^  *  f  Lct^i  (.".'  ••r*-^  •'''it  F  ^^rr.' 

\\>  hjive  rriVrrvii.  ir  ra^  1»^  cf  :h»  w.-rk.  to  ibe  r-jsy  a£>x7y=3r«s 
<\v.\m:uii«.rsnv>c£s  frx  m  *?«.**  a=d  scixrs^TS.  whiv-h  arc^ar  a-r>  c;.r  tisc  Cvtle^ 
rr*^  r**?*"*^  '^*  '^  *"  ^---^  extract  fr  3s  *.«<  vf  the  nx£«  a^c«ar>i  is 
fh-rx'!  ^.u'ly  i*  r^,">f,  an i  oc:A"r;s.  ff*  rcwrr.  a  faz  Vir  rrtr--^roc.  we 
ir*n  it.  Th*  wrter  b  saii  u>  Lave  l«*en  a  fr.^r^i  of  Mr.  C<*i**s: — -I 
Jure  r«v>«\-e«l  ir.tcrr* i;:  c  tr  =  a  Pa^;^<t.  He  hi=:<%i  IA<  b.£«cK<9i  ia  *eviie»- 
la',  co'-TYrsats  r«  ar  i  I  i*.^Ttoi  £::=  to  -iiae-  •>vwr  a  tcnie  .^  cKanrroinae  I 
revr'.rM  ;!>••  ^^v^'-ic  :::'  rra:>>€i  *  ♦  In  aS^«i  rw\»  ■tiks  tboe  is^Ii^ehr 
t*^  W  cTvai  vv-'i»  -x  Ni¥»  P  c.-Jb  wvr?«:  are  i.»  tafce  aa  ^tir*  put.  aad 
t*  4rss->1 :  t*5  -<*  a  Tr*ss»vrp  %4 il^  -S-^  bf*^^  «f  £ar-  >-»  w.iy  V  tt:<  -w-rvrt. 
♦  ♦  Say*v  th.It  f  c  ^  *T>*  :•"-*  S»>-k  be  »  tin^i  :  ^  *l— t  a:  ^.Is  Sirs.  w^iiA 
w  r*psar  ib^  int>'^c^  .Y  Mr.  H«ir-y.  ^  ScraSaa.  tmi  »«ar  Lc^u^  Ciji>i5*-rma.T-» 
b>a^  Say*  t>.*i  vi.o<ra-nr  b'::^e.  aai  H"=ry**  i>-««.  b  sbe  ^y%spi  phftcr 
*w  t:\:hilhr  »«<iTj:«w  IW«i  >*  ^^s^r<  are  ocly  ^a  :iw  ra-»  */  s*rra=ia.'  U 
crrcr  ^i^'wutJ  tw»  Mr.  C«>-4»'s  6«»d.  tkat  iSe  Pa;«t  Ki^  La-re  beea 
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and  bustle,  consequent  on  the  approaching  Union,  pre- 
vented the  Irish  representative  peers  from  taking  up 
Lord  Cloncurry's  case,  and  demanding  an  investigation 
into  the  strange  circumstances  of  his  imprisonment.  As 
a  member  of  the  Irish  peerage,  that  body  were  called 
upon,  by  etiquette  and  right,  to  interfere ;  but  the  all- 
absorbing  subject  of  a  Legislative  Union  excluded,  com- 
pletely, every  other  topic  of  debate. 

The  Hon.  Charlotte  Lawless,  hoping  that  an  interfer- 
ence, on  the  part  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  in  her  brother's 
behalf,  would  be  productive  of  satisfactory  results,  memo- 
rialized his  Excellency  (who  had  the  reputation  of  being  a 
benevolent  man)  to  intercede  for  him.  She  entered  into 
all  those  explanations  concerning  his  acts  and  intentions, 
and  the  treatment  he  met  with,  which  have  been  already 
laid  before  the  reader,  and,  therefore,  need  not  now  be 
repeated.  The  Viceroy,  in  a  courteous  letter,  expressed 
his  concern  that  it  was  wholly  impossible  for  him  to 
interfere. 

George  Ponsonby,  early  in  this  year,  consented,  at  the 
solicitation  of  Lord  Cloncurry  s  family,  to  present  to  Par- 
liament a  petition  from  the  noble  prisoner.  This,  which 
was  at  first  drawn  up  by  Lord  Cloncurry  himself,  con- 
tained many  passages  written  under  the  influence  of  strong 
irritation,  which,  if  read  aloud  to  the  House,  could  not 
fail  to  be  productive  of  unfavourable  results.  Ponsonby 
having  pared  the  memorial  of  these  objectionable  passages, 
consented  to  chaperon  it.  The  worthy  Earl  Moira  also 
examined  the  petition.  He  made  particular  objection  to 
one  paragraph,  wherein  Lord  Cloncurry  requested  per- 
mission to  reside,  temporarily,  at  Lisbon.  "  From  that," 
said  Lord  Moira,  "  it  would  appear  as  if  my  friend  classed 
himself  with  Neilson,  Emmet,  and  M*Nevin,  who  acknow- 
ledged criminality,  and  compounded  for  the  penalty  of 
xpatriation.''  The  wisdom  of  Lord  Moira's  observation 
appeared  to  Mr.  Ponsonby.  The  objectionable  proposal 
was,  accordingly,  expunged. 

Whilst  Lord  Moira  and  Mr.  Ponsonby  were  engaged 
in  modifying  the  petition.  Miss  C.  Lawless  received  a 
letter  from  her  brother,  enclosing  the  drafts  of  one  to  Mr. 
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Pitt,  and  another  to  the  public,  both  for  insertion  in  the 

Kublic  joumab.  The  letter  to  Pitt  was  a  furious  diatribe, 
randing  him,  amongst  other  accusations,  as  the  arch* 
corruptionist  of  the  day.  So  intemperate  was  the  tone  that 
no  good  could  result  from  its  pubhcation.  That  addressed 
to  tne  public  was,  likewise,  in  many  respects,  ill-judged, 
and  Miss  Lawless,  with  her  usual  good  sense,  came  to  the 
determination  of  suppressing  both,  notwithstanding  that 
her  brother  declarea,  if  she  declined  to  do  as  requested,  he 
would  authorize  a  person  in  London  to  have  his  wishes 
fulfilled.  For  the  first  time,  since  his  committal,  Lord 
Cloncurry  lost  both  his  temper  and  his  patience. 

The  ngour  of  his  confinement  was,  if  anything,  upon 
the  increase.  Though  the  use  of  books  and  newspapers 
was  occasionally  granted,  he  knew  not  the  moment 
Colonel  Smith  would  capriciously  withdraw  them.  Ex- 
cept under  pressing  circumstances,  the  companionship  of 
his  family  and  friends  was  strictly  prohibited.  Mr. 
Edward  Cooke,  however,  appears  to  have  had  easy  and 
frequent  access  to  him.  The  evident  motive  of.  these 
visits  has  already  been  referred  to.  But  others  besides 
Cooke  obtained  admission.     One  morning,  two  notorious 

ladies  of  the  time,  Mesdames  J and  P ,  subjected 

him  to  an  intrusion  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature.  After 
a  few  words  of  gentle  commiseration,  they  gave  our 
noble  hero  to  understand  that  they  had  thus  been  enabled 
to  obtain  an  interview  with  him  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  a  kindred  spirit,  who  stood  in  the  dignified  posi- 
tion of  chere  amie  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  who, 
most  probably,  could  effect  his  liberation,  if  appealed  to 
with  becoming  fervour  and  sincerity.  Afler  this  preamble, 
it  was  delicately  insinuated,  that  the  moderate  considera- 
tion of  £500,  m  hand,  would  be  the  means  of  bringing 
about  his  lordship's  enlargement.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  add,  that  the  proposal  was  rejected  with  aisdain  and 
indignation. 

Their  himger  for  booty  did  not  terminate  in  the 
Tower  defeat.  No  sooner  had  they  lefl  his  lordship's 
cell  than  they  repaired  to  the  lodgings  of  the  Hon. 
Valentina  Lawless  (who  was  then  in  London)  and  produced 
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a  {)eiicilled  scrap  of  paper,  puiportinff  to  be  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Lora  Cloncuny.  The  aocument  requested 
that  Miss  Lawless  would  present  £500  to  bearer,  and 
please  to  debit  "  Cloncurry '  with  same.  The  forgery  was, 
at  once,  detected,  and  the  fair  visitors,  with  as  much  dig- 
nity as  could  be  mustered  for  the  occasion,  withdrew.  A 
report  was  immediately  circulated  by  them  to  the  effect, 
that  had  Lord  Cloncurry*s  sisters  been  generous,  he  might 
then  have  been  free. 

Were  it  not  for  the  balmy  words  of  affection  and  con- 
solation with  which  the  Hon.  Charlotte  Lawless  constantly 
endeavoured  to  heal  the  wounded  sensibility  of  her  bro- 
ther, and  soothe  his  irritation  by  advice  and  caresses,  the 
riffourofhis  imprisonment  would  have  been  well  nigh 
calculated  to  drive  him  mad.  '*  If  anything,**  wrote  that 
estimable  woman,  in  one  of  her  natural  and  ingenuous 
letters,  '*  could  afford  me  a  moment's  pleasure,  whilst  your 
persecution  continues,  it  was  the  sight  of  a  letter  wnttcn 
Dy  you.  O,  my  Val.,  do  not  let  your  admirable  fortitude 
forsake  you ;  something  must,  something  shall  be  done, 
ere  long,  depend  upon  it."  Twelve  months'  incessant 
captivity  had  now  elapsed.  His  lordship  was  not  without 
hope  tnat  ministers  would  now  consider  him  sufficiently 
punished,  were  a  touching  and  temperate  statement  of 
his  afflictions,  insults,  and  privations  submitted  to  them. 
Lord  Cloncurry,  accordingly,  petitioned  the  ,  Duke  of 
Portland,  but  nothing  more  consolatory  than  the  old 
answer  came.  His  Grace's  reply  fell  like  a  deadening  |mi11 
upon  the  prisoner's  hopes.  Did  they  want  to  kill  him 
outright?     Verily,  it  looked  extremely  like  it. 

Early  in  June,  John  Reeves,  having  obtained  the 
necessary  warrant  of  admission,  visited  his  lordship.  He 
wished  to  cheer  his  drooping  soul  with  the  intelli^nce 
that  some  movement  at  Whitehall  towards  a  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  habeas  corpus  cases  of  confinement  was,  as  he 
had  heard,  in  progress.  '*  I  should  have  been  glad,'* 
said  Mr.  Reeves,  in  a  note  to  Miss  Lawless,  *'  to  com- 
municate this  to  him,  but  there  are  always  persons  in  the 
room  while  I  am  there,  who  convey  to  persons  they  like 
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to  gratify,  everything  I  should  say  that  looks  a  little  in- 
teresting." Mr.  Reeves  added  that  his  lordship  was  desi- 
rous to  forward  a  congratulatory  address  to  the  king  on 
his  escape  from  assassination,  but,  having  no  pen  or  ink, 
could  not,  of  course,  do  so. 

Seventeen  long  and  dreary  months  rolled  over  in  this 
way.  Memorials  were  drawn  up,  presented,  spumed, 
and  trampled  upon.  At  length  the  Hon.  Charlotte  Law- 
less undertook  to  plead  her  brothers  cause  in  person, 
and,  as  a  preliminary,  addressed  some  communications  to 
the  Duke  that  ought  to  have  softened  a  heart  of  adamant. 
In  one  of  these  she  mentioned  that  the  amiable  and  in- 
teresting girl  to  whom  her  brother  was  to  have  been 
**  married  on  the  eve  of  his  arrest,"  and  who,  from  that 
day,  had  gradually  wasted  awa^,  was  now  pronoimced 
almost  past  recovery.  "  Her  friends  strongly  hope,"  she 
wrote,  "some  benefit  from  change  of  air.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  suggest,  that  seeing  my  brother  at  liberty 
would  be  much  more  likely  to  save  her  life."  The 
petition  was  refused.  Poor  Mary  Ryal  fell  beneath  this 
accumulated  weight  of  sorrow,  and  ere  many  weeks 
elapsed,  the  churchyard  grass  budded  fresh  above  her 
grave! 

Counsellor  Bume  had,  in  September,  1800,  business 
of  importance  to  transact  with  Lord  Cloncurry.  Imme- 
diately on  his  arrival  in  London,  he  wrote  to  the  Duke 
for  permission  to  see  his  prisoner.  Not  until  after  the 
lapse  of  some  days,  and  a  second  application  having  been  «^ 

addressed  to  his  Grace,  was  any  acknowledgment  re- 
ceived. At  length,  the  coveted  licence  was  conceded. 
"  I  remained  with  him  three  hours,"  wrote  Mr.  Bume  to 
Miss  Lawless,  "  and  read  to  him  all  the  papers  you  ?ave 
me,  but  he  declined  keeping  any  of  them,  for  if  he  had, 
they  must  have  been  inspected  by  the  governor,  with 
whom  he  is  much  displeased."  We  merely  mention  this 
trivial  circumstance  to  show  how  truly  miserable  was 
Lord  Cloncurry's  position  when  every  private  letter,  or 
family  document,  had  necessarily  to  oe  submitted  to 
Colonel  Smith's  scrutiny.     It  is  but  &ir  to  add  that, 
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before  th^  expiration  of  a  month  after  Mr.  Bume's  arrival 
in  London,  he  obtained,  in  consideration  of  his  calling, 
a  general  order  of  admission  to  sec  Lord  Cloncurry. 

About  this  period  Mr.  Bume  took  upon  himself  to  write 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  without  the  authority  or  know- 
ledge of  Lord  Cloncurry.    He  considered  it  too  favourable 
an  opportimity  for  softening  the  obduracy  of  ministerial 
hearts  to  be  neglected.     He  expatiated   with  great  feel- 
ing upon  the  sad — ^thc  master  calamity  which  had  recently 
befallen  his  lordship.    "It  is  not  easy,"  said  Mr.  Bume, 
"to  conceive  a  situation  so  truly  pitiable    as  that  of  the 
wretched  youn^  man  who  has  sustained  this  irreparable 
loss,  embittered  as  it  is  by  the  reflection  that  he  was  the 
involuntary  cause  of  all."     Mr.  Bume  might  have  spared 
himself  this  trouble.     The  "enlargement"  of  his  friend 
could  "  not  possibly"  be  granted.     That  Lord  Cloncurry 
knew   nothing   of  this   correspondence    was   fortunate. 
Knowledge  of  its  existence  could  not  fail  to  enkindle  in 
his  breast  considerable  irritation  and  resentment.     Some 
time  previously  he  had  come  to  the  determination   of 
making  no  further  effort  at  obtaining  his  liberty.     His 
pride  could  not  brook  another  refusal. 

Before  he  started  for  Dublin  Mr.  Bume  visited  Lord 
Cloncurry  in  his  cell,  and  urged  him  strongly  to  take 
care  of  his  health.  This  advice  was  unnecessary,  for  his 
lordship  assured  him  that  the  more  he  suffered  the  more 
anxious  he  would  be  to  take  the  care  suggested,  in  order 
that,  at  some  ftiture  day,  he  might  be  able  to  assert  his 
innocence  and  show  nis  resentment.*  Mr.  Bume  en- 
couraged this  sentiment,  in  the  belief  that  it  would  be 
the  means  of  preserving  him. 

On  the  evening  of  December  15th,  1800,  the  sinking 
hopes  of  Lord  Cloncurry  once  more  started  into  bright 

*  This  ■enliment,  in  a  milder  form  of  expreasion,  is  embodied  in  his  lord- 
ship's petition  to  Parliament: — "  Avery  larpr  portion  of  his  landed  property  is 
out  of  lease,  and  uncoltivated.  His  confinement  has  cost  him  above 
;e  100,000  sterling,  the  life  of  a  kind  fatlier  and  a  betrothed  wife.  In  short, 
life  would  be  no  longer  supportable  to  him  if  he  did  not  ho|ie  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vindicate  hb  character  and  to  prove  his  wrongti.**  His  lordship 
added,  that  so  great  were  his  sufferings  he  would  prefer  the  death  of  a  traitor 
a  thousand  times  before  them. 
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vitality  upon  receivinff  the  intelligence  that  a  very  ani- 
mated discussion  had  on  that  day  been  entered  into 
relative  to  the  propriety  of  continuing  the  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  On  the  19th  December  it  was 
renewed.*  A  aivision  took  place.  The  popular  motion 
was  negatived,  and  the  heart  of  his  lordship  fell  again. 

The  cold  grey  dawn  which  envelopea  the  birth  of 
January  1st,  1801,  still  found  Cloncurry,  as  it  sluggishly 
pierced  through  the  loopholes  of  his  dungeon,  a  hapless 

Erisoner  in  the  Tower  ot  London.  Nearly  two  long  years 
ad  now  elapsed  since  he  had  tasted  the  sweets  of  liberty 
in  the  companionship  of  his  friends,  his  relatives,  and  his 
affianced  one.  A  convict  at  the  hulks  could  hardly  have 
been  treated  with  greater  severity  of  rigour.  At  night 
he  dreamt  that  happier  bygone  days  had  come  again. 
Morning  broke,  and  the  illusion  was  destroyed.  "  Oh, 
Mary,  Mary,  my  bride,  where  art  thou?  Father — 
best  of  fathers,  tell  me  if  you  live  I  Grandfather,  dear 
grandfather,  who  early  instilled  into  my  youthful  mind 
a  hatred  of  British  misrule  and  oppression,  look  upon  your 
poor  kinsman,  and  brighten  the  solitude  of  his  prison  with 
your  cheering  voice." 

Such,  or  such  like,  were  the  exclamations  which 
thronged  to  the  threshold  of  poor  Cloncurry's  utterance 

*  Bfr.  Martin  on  this  occasion  observed,  that  *'  he  had  once  given  a  vote 
for  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpfu  Act,  upon  the  presumption  that  the 
power  granted  to  ministers  would  be  propeiiy  exercined ;  but  he  thought 
that  power  had  been  abused  by  keeping  persons  in  prison  for  yean  together 
without  assigning  any  reason  for  so  doing.**  Richard  B.  Sheridan  said  that 
he  believed  Uiere  scarcely  ever  was  a  period  when  the  loyalty,  the  temper, 
the  moderation,  and  the  forbearance  of  the  people  were  greater  than  at  the 
present.  *  *  *  He  could  not  see  what  right  the  House  had  to  detain 
the  persons  in  prison  ff)r  a  single  hour  longer.  Mr.  Jekyl  took  the  same 
view  as  Mr.  Sheridan.  Jacobinism,  he  said,  was  dead,  although  ministers 
might  insist  it  was  alive,  by  confounding  it  with  that  discontent  whidi  their 
misconduct  had  produced,  and  which  must  continue  while  they  remained  in 
ofBce.  In  the  Upper  House  Lord  Eldon  defended  the  continuance  of  the 
tyrannic  measure.  Lord  Holland  opposed  it  Their  ancestors,  he  said,  ever 
T'-       ■    '    ■  ■     -  :-.r;'iT':,  •.  ;"V'  ■  "       '■'  'V      (jresent 

r  i.>  ftti  in^triimfni  "I  ir  its 

:Tiin«t  whom  iku\  ,h,  and 

ry  eonftOfOMMiU  wlfhmjt  kii!>Hiug  ih^ir  crime 
't^BK^MT  Uirv^vymns  without  biice  being 
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during  that  intermediate  state  of  sleeping  and  waking 
which  usually  succeeds  for  a  moment  a  happy — a  deh- 
ciously  happy,  dream. 

Well  nught  his  lordship  sing,  in  the  translated  words 
of  the  German  minstrel : — 

"  Begone  thou  flauntiiig  day, 

Ni^t  oome  with  all  its  ladnen, 
That  I  again  may  stray 

Through  such  sweet  dreams  of  gladness." 

Meanwhile  the  friends  of  Lord  Clonourry  were  not 
inactive.  It  was  decided  to  memorialize  the  Privy 
Council  as  a  last  resource ;  and  this  they  did.  Mr.  Fal- 
kiner,  however,  who  filled  the  office  of  Head  Clerk  to 
that  body,  at  once  wrote  to  say,  that  as  Lord  Cloncurry 
was  committed  under  the  Secretary  of  State's  warrant, 
he  could  not  take  any  other  notice  of  the  petition  than 
bv  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Portland. 
From  the  specimens  of  his  Grace's  humanity,  with  which 
the  reader  is  already  acquainted,  it  need  not  be  expected 
that  he  exerted  himself  very  energetically  in  his  lordship's 
favour. 

Two  dreary  winter  months  of  suspense  and  anxiety 
elapsed,  but  no  glad  tidings  came  to  cheer  the  drooping 
heart  of  the  persecuted  prisoner.  Were  it  not  for  the 
bright  auxiliary  flame  of  hope  which  burned  unceasingly 
within  his  lordship's  breast,  the  vital  spark  would  proba- 
bly long  since  have  died  out  from  bodily  exhaustion. 
Of  all  the  days  in  Lord  Cloncurry's  life  (weddiM  ones, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  excepted)  the  3rd  of  March, 
1801,  was,  perhaps,  the  most  happy  and  auspicious. 
Owing  to  a  governmental  centre  temps,  not  less  vexatious 
than  unexpected,  ministers  found  on  the  day  in  question, 
that  to  procure  a  renewal  of  the  Act  for  suspending  the 
writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  would  be  utterly  impossible. 
Mr.  Pitt  had  just  retired  from  office,  on  the  plausible  pre- 
text of  discountenancing  the  already  violated  promise, 
viz.,  that  Catholic  Emancipation  should  immediately 
succeed  the  Union.  Mr.  Addington  clutched  the  reins 
of  Government,  and  smiled  complacently  as  he  saw  in 
the  distance  approaching  the  Sidmouth  peerage.     Mean- 
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while  the  madness  of  George  III.  suddenly  assumed  a 
most  decided  character.  Upon  the  promul^tion  of  this 
startling  intelligence  the  attention  of  ministers  became 
exclusively  directed  towards  the  effectual  "  carrying  on 
of  the  Government."  To  procure  a  renewal  of  the  Habeae 
Corpus  Suspension  Act  was  found  to  be  impossible,  and 
accordingly  all  the  unfortunates  whom  the  Duke  of  Portr 
land  buned  in  dungeon  sepulchres,  during  the  years  '98 
and  '99,  found  themselves,  to  their  no  small  satisfaction, 
free,  on  agreeing  to  enter  into  recognizances  for  the  sur- 
render of  their  persons  whenever  and  wherever  called 
upon  by  the  Crown.  Several  of  the  Duke  of  Portland's 
victims  remained  languishing  in  the  dungeons  of  Fort 
George  and  the  Tower.  Amongst  the  latter,  exclu- 
sive of  his  lordship,  were  Colonel  Despard,  Bonham, 
Hodgson,  and  Lamaitre.  Bonham  was  arrested  simul- 
taneously with  Lord  Cloncurry,  and  endured  throughout 
his  imprisonment  similar  acts  of  petty  tyranny  and 
oppression.  All  the  prisoners  having  been  brought  up 
beibre  Mr.  Richard  Ford,  of  the  Public  Office,  Bow- 
street,  were  requested  to  produce  their  respective  recog- 
nizances. Despard,  with  his  friends  Hodgson  and  La- 
maitre, indignantly  refused  to  enter  into  any  terms  with 
a  Government  who  had  acted  towards  them  with  such 
brutality  and  injustice.  "  To  make  any  promises,"  said 
they,  "  would  be  to  admit  ourselves  in  error.  Let  us 
manifest  our  burning  sense  of  indignation  at  having 
been  subjected  in  the  heart  of  *  the  metropolis  of  British 
freedom'  to  an  imprisonment  so  unconstitutional  and 
unmerited."  Those  lion-hearted  men  were  accordingly 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  messengers. 

Lord  Cloncurry,  however,  having  repeatedly  during 
his  imprisonment  made  a  voluntary  proposal  for  entering 
into  recognizances,  did  not  hesitate  to  go  through  the 
forms  pnnwratory  to  liberation.  Depressed  as  were  his 
spirits,  ana  broken  down  as  was  his  health,  it  would  have 
biH'n  in  Uie  highest  degree  criminal  in  him  not  to  take 
advantage  of  so  excellent  an  opportunity  for  restoring 
both.  No  one  could  {K>ssibly  stand  in  greater  need  of 
countr^'  -**  -^^-^t^iso,  and  society,  than  Valentine  I^awless 
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at  this  juncture.  His  constitution  was  literally  shattered. 
Yet  lie  triumphed  both  over  mortality  and  the  Duke  of 
Portland.  One  year  more — perhaps  one  month,  of  such 
merciless  persecution,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  he 
would  have  died  beneath  the  lash.  The  Dubttn  Evening 
Post  thus  chronicles  his  lordship  s  liberation : — 

**  It  U  with  mnch  pleasure  we  learn  that  Lord  Cloncurry  u  among  the 
number  of  those  who  are  at  last  relieved  from  imprisonment  The  appear- 
ance of  hia  lordttbip  indicates  a  suffering  mind,  which  the  numerous  misfor- 
tunes he  has  sustained,  owing  to  his  long  confinement,  may  well  account 
for." 

The  magistrate  offered  to  permit  Bonham  s  enlarge- 
ment, provided  he  could  procure  him  two  sureties  for 
£500 ;  but  Lord  Cloncurry  s  would  not  be  listened  to  on 
lower  terms  than  a  personal  bail  of  £5,000,  and  two 
sureties  in  £2,000  eacn.  Nothing  illustrates  more  strik- 
ingly than  this  the  preposterous  apprehensions  entertained 
by  Government  at  Lord  Cloncurry  rc^tidning  his  liberty. 
They  trembled  to  think  how  his  lordship  would  comport 
himself  now  that  the  turnkey's  surveillance  ceased  to 
restrain  him. 

The  first  joyful  tidings  received  by  Lord  Cloncurry  of 
the  termination  of  his  imprisonment,  were  conveyed  m  a 
polite  but  laconic  note  from  Lord  Castlereagh,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  on  business  in  London  at  the  time.  Full 
license  was  given  to  his  lordship  to  proceed  to  Ireland 
whenever  it  suited  his  convenience  to  start. 

On  the  morning  of  the  memorable  3rd  March,  1801, 
when  it  became  evident  to  ministers  that  a  further  sus- 
pension was  totally  impracticable,  the  Duke  of  Portland 
seized  his  pen,  and  wrote  to  Lord  Comwallis,  the  viceroy, 
apprising  nim  of  the  fact: — 

**  Mt  Loax>, — ^Varioos  events  having  rendered  it  impossible  to  apply  to 
Pariiament  for  a  renewal  of  the  Act  for  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus,  your 
ExceUcDcy  must  be  sensible  that  the  traitors  who  are  confined  in  Fort 
Qeoige  will  be  entitled  to  require  to  be  remanded  to  Ireland.  You  vrill, 
therefore,  not  be  surprised  at  hearing  of  their  return.  I  must  not,  however, 
omit  to  apprise  your  Excelleney  that  it  is  intended  that  a  bill  should  be 
brought  into  Pariiament  as  aoon  at  drcnmstanoes  will  permit,  for  the  further 
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renewal  of  the  sospenaioii ;  and,  from  the  fiftTonrable  aooount  whidi  has  this 
day  been  receiYed  of  hia  Majesty's  health,  I  trust  this  measure  will  not  be 
long  delayed.  "  I  am,  &c, 

**  PORTLAHD."* 

How  little  did  Lord  Cloncurrj  think,  when  elevating 
his  withered  heart  in  thanksgiving  to  God,  on  the  for- 
tuitous termination  of  so  iniquitous  an  Act,  that  it  was  the 
full  intention  of  ministers,  the  moment  circumstances 
proved  propitious,  to  introduce  a  bill  demanding  its  further 
renewal.  Thank  God,  circumstances  did  not  prove  pro- 
pitious for  seven-and-forty  years  after,  notwithstanoing 
the  fond  hopes  of  William  Duke  of  Portland,  that  *'  the 
measure  would  not  be  long  delayed." 

One  of  Cloncurry's  first  steps,  upon  finding  himself 
free,  was  to  give  instructions  to  Mr.  Folkes  (O'Coigly's 
attorney)  to  commence  legal  proceedings  against  his  per- 
secutors :  not  so  much  with  a  view  to  obtain  redress  for 
the  irreparable  injuries  inflicted,  as  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  the  whole  affair  before  a  discriminating  public, 
and  thus  cleari«g  his  character  from  the  political  stains 
with  which  he  had  reason  to  suppose  loyalists  considered  it 
darkened.  His  powerful  enemy,  however,  proved,  as 
usual,  too  many  for  him.  The  actions  for  false  imprison- 
ment against  the  two  Williams  (Pitt  and  Portland) 
received  an  effectual  quietus  by  a  bill  indemnifying  those 
magnates  from  all  the  consequences  of  their  arbitrary  acts 
— a  bill  which  strode  through  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
in  a  single  night. 

A  change  had  by  this  time  come  o'er  the  spirit  of  John 
Bonham's  dream.  During  the  period  of  his  confinement 
in  the  Tower,  he  was  treated  with  equal  rigour  as  his 
friend  Cloncurry.     Passionate,  ardent,  patriotic,  and  im- 

Sulsive,  he  entered  it.  A  crushed  and  broken  spirit 
ohn  Bonham  left  it.  Sensitive  from  his  childhood,  he 
withered  beneath  insult  and  oppression ;  and,  on  the 
rising  of  the  Tower  curtain,  on  March  3, 1801,  his  friends 
and  enemies  could  scarcely  recognize  in  Bonham  the 
ghost  of  his  former  self.     His  manner  had  become  sup- 

*  See  the  Correspondence  of  Lord  Castleraagh,  &c,  voL  iv.  p.  74  (co&- 
*  ftom  original  letter). 
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plicatory — ^his  appearanoe  crest-fallen.  In  short,  to  use 
the  words  of  Lord  Cloncurry,  *'  Bonham  was  a  simple- 
minded  man,  upon  whose  temperament  Tower  discipline 
was  calculated  to  make  a  lasting  impression."  Soon  after 
his  discharge,  Cloncurry  wrote  him  a  loi^  letter,  full  of 
sympathy,  encouragement,  and  kind  advice.  Months 
elapsed,  and  no  acknowledgment  came  from  Mr.  Bonham. 
At  length  the  postman's  knock  was  heard,  and  a  letter, 
bearing  one  of  Bonham's  superscriptions,  was  handed  to 
his  lordship.  "  Alas  T  said  he,  after  thanking  Lord  Clon- 
curry for  his  "  truly  kind  and  generous  letter,"  "  I  am 
compelled  to  own  I  was  a&aid  to  correspond  with  you. 
Is  it  possible,  then,  that  fear  should  have  had  such  an 
effect  on  a  mind  once  not  the  weakest?  Not  fear  of 
death — ^for  death  I  have  suffered  a  thousand  times ;  but 
fear  of  what  must  ever  be  intelligible  to  those  who  have 
suffered  the  tortures  of  *  that  many-chambered  tomb.' " 
Mr.  Bonham  concluded  with  an  allusion  to  his  "  miserable 
despondency  and  broken  spirit." 

Foor  Bonham  ever  afterwards  trembled  to  identify 
himself  with  any  party  other  than  the  Tory !  He  shunned 
popular  politics  as  so  many  infernal  machines  on  the  point 
of  exploding.  As  whipper-in  to  the  Conservative  Op- 
position, he  succeeded  Mr.  Holmes  in  1831.  Not  long 
afler,  however,  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  ascerbi^  of  party. 
Having  supported  a  certain  railway  bill  in  Parliament, 
he  foohshly  accepted  as  a  gift  some  railway  shares  fix>m 
the  company  thus  complimented.  Years  after  the  Whigs 
charged  him  with  corruption  on  the  above  grounds,  and 
the  exposure  which  ensued  terminated  in  his  dismissal 
from  the  Mastership  of  Ordnance.  Sir  Robert  Peel  felt 
himself  called  upon  by  a  sense  of  public  duty  to  cashier 
Bonham,  but  he  accompanied  the  act,  as  report  has  it,  by 
settling  a  life  annuity  on  him  out  of  his  own  private 
purse.  The  baronet  was  a  schoolfellow  of  Mr.  Bonham's, 
and  remained  throughout  life  much  attached  to  him. 

Cloncurry's  liberation  was  celebrated  among  his  friends 
hr  a  general  jubilee.  In  the  midst  of  the  festivity  Sir 
firancis  Burton,  twin-brother  to  the  Marquis  of  Conyng- 
ham,  made  love  to  the  Hon.  Yalentina  Lawless,  popped 
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the  question,  and  was  elevated  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of 
terrestrial  happiness  by  hearing  a  whispered  affirmative 
emanate  from  her  lips.  As  little  delay  as  possible  suc- 
ceeded the  soft  negotiation.  On  the  4tn  June,  1801,  the 
nuptials  were  celebrated  with  fitting  pomp  and  festivity. 
In  his  capacity  of  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Canada,  Sir 
Francis  Burton  was  in  after  life  much  respected.  During 
the  previous  summer  Lord  Cloncurry  s  sister,  Mary,  was 
led  to  the  Hymeneal  altar  by  Thomas,  better  known  as 
Jerusalem  Whalley,*  of  Whalley  Abbey,  Co.  Wicklow. 
Their  married  happiness  was  not  of  long  duration.  On 
2nd  Nov.  1800,  Mr.  Whalley  died  of  rheumatic  fever,  at 
Knutsford,  on  his  way  to  London.  His  lady  survived 
him  thirty  years. 

Lord  Cloncurry  passed  several  months  in  England 
endeavouring  to  recruit  his  shattered  health.  From  the 
cheerful  society  of  John  Reeves  his  spirits  received  no 
trifling  stimulus.  He  was  a  constant  visitor  at  his  house, 
and  there  met,  for  the  first  time,  the  subsequently  cele- 
brated Wm.  Cobbett.  Between  the  latter  and  Lord  Clon- 
curry an  intimacy  continued  ever  afterwards  to  exist. 

On  the  26th  January,  1802,  his  lordship  started  for 
Dublin,  which  since  the  morning  he  bade  farewell  to 
Lord  Clonmel,  he  had  not  once  visited.  Here  he  arrived 
on  the  day  of  Lord  Clare's  funeral,  viz.,  the  Slst  January, 
and  witnessed  in  connexion  with  it  a  strange  scene.  The 
populace  were  perfectly  well  aware  whom  Ireland  was 
mainly  indebted  to  for  the  murderous  Act  of  Legislative 
Union,  and  resolved,  by  a  disorderly  demonstration,  to 
mark  their  profound  contempt  for  the  memory  of  "  Union 
Jack.^t  Accordingly,  when  the  richly  decorated  hearse 
proceeded  to  shake  its  sable  plumes  through  the  public 
streets,  it  was  suddenly  assailed  from  every  side  by  a 
perfect  volley  of  dead  oats,  which  the  bad  taste  of  a  mob 
selected  as  the  most  fitting  mode  of  execrating  the  me- 
mory of  their  deadly  enemy.      After  much  opposition 

*  Seyeral  amnaing  anecdotes  of  this  most  extraordinary  character  wi]l  be 
found  in  the  ^*  Gentleman^s  Magazine,"  for  Dec.,  1800,  page  1210,  toL  Ixx. 
t  A  dang  nickname  for  John  Eari  of  Clare. 
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(there  were  no  efficient  policemen  in  those  days  to  make 
obstructions  *'  move  on  )  the  hearse  reached  its  destina- 
tion, and  preparations  were  made  to  inter  the  corpse  of 
Lord  Clare.  We  have  heard,  but  whether  the  statement 
is  true  we  cannot  pretend  to  say,  that  no  sooner  was  the 
coffin  lowered  than  a  further  volley  of  dead  cats  poured 
into  the  churchyard,  and,  ere  a  shovel-full  of  earth  had 
been  cast  by  the  sexton,  well  nigh  filled  the  grave.  The 
fiumily  of  Lord  Clare  having  heard  of  this  indecent  out- 
rage, began  to  experience  some  apprehensions  lest  the 
mob  should  make  an  attack  upon  the  dwelling-house  in 
Ely-place;  and  no  sooner  did  the  countess  hear  of  Lord 
Cloncurry*s  arrival,  than  she  despatched  a  messenger  with 
a  written  request  that  his  lordship  would  kindly  come 
and  show  himself  from  the  balcony  to  the  indignant  mass 
of  people  which  surged  beneath  it.  The  Irish  populace 
have  ever  been  notorious  for  their  thorough  knowledge 
of  politics;  and  considering  this,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Lord  Cloncurry  should  have  stood  particularly  high  in 
their  estimation.  With  his  imprisonment,  from  the  first 
to  the  last  day,  they  were  familiar.  They  knew  the 
many  efforts  made  by  him  to  promote  the  amelioration 
of  their  condition ;  they  knew  tnat  his  ^'  heart  was  in  the 
right  place,**  and  knowing  it,  they  venerated  him.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  no  indignity  was  ofiered 
to  the  Louse  or  family  of  Lord  Clare. 

Cloncurry  lost  little  time  in  joining  his  sister  Charlotte 
at  Maretimo.  Passing  through  the  ^^^iU^ge  of  Black 
Rock,  his  reception  was  most  gratifying.  The  news  of 
his  approach  had  circulated  through  the  neighbourhood. 
Hundreds  of  the  populace  surrounded  his  travelling 
carriage,  which  they  insisted  upon  escorting  into  the  court- 
yard of  Maretimo.  At  the  hall-door  stood  William 
Duke  of  Leinster,  waiting  to  receive  his  patriotic  fiiend; 
and  when  he  descended  &om  the  chariot,  and  advanced 
up  the  steps,  the  honest  old  nobleman  fell  upon  his  neck 
and  wept  aloud  before  the  people.  They  had  not  met 
since  the  occasion  of  their  arrest  in  1798 ;  and  since  that 
period  poor  Edward  Fitzgerald — Leinster's  favourite  bro- 
ther— ^nad  yielded  up  his  spirit  in  the  cause  of  Ireland. 
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After  a  short  sojourn  in  Ireland,  his  lordship  became 
filled  with  an  intense  melancholy.  Numbers  of  men 
whom  he  had  left  bright  with  hope  at  the  rapid  advent, 
as  they  thought,  of  liberty  and  independence,  were  now 
nowhere  to  be  found.  The  unadorned  head-stone  told 
the  fate  of  some — ^the  Banishment  Bill  of  others. 

"  It  is  now  half  a  century,"  wrote  Lord  Cloncurry  on 
the  29th  August,  1852,  in  a  private  letter  to  Father 
Maher,  ''  since  my  first  act,  as  a  landlord,  on  coming  to 
Ireland  firom  the  Tower  of  London,  was  to  give  three 
acres  of  Abington  for  a  school,  feeling  that  an  educated 
people  never  could  be  slaves.**  In  addition  to  this  act  of 
generosity.  Lord  Cloncurry  handed  the  parish  priest  one 
hundred  sovereigns  towards  the  erection  of  a  new  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  adjoining  the  school. 

The  prolonged  confinement  his  lordship  had  endured, 
and  the  severity  of  the  restrictions  which  accompanied 
it,  induced  a  painfiil  local  complaint  that  contributed 
much  to  embitter  his  existence.  As  soon,  however,  as 
he  contrived  to  throw  his  deranged  affairs  into  some 
sort  of  order,  he  resolved  upon  trjring  a  very  excellent 
remedy,  namely,  a  lengthened  continental  trip.  Carry- 
ing out  this  resolution,  we  find  him,  accompanied  by  his 
sisters  Charlotte  and  Valentina,  en  route  for  the  French 
capital,  in  July,  1802.  Amongst  their  fellow-passengers 
were  Kemble,  ihe  actor,  and  f«ord  Vassall  Holland,  the 
subsequent  statesman.  Both  made  themselves  agreeable 
to  the  noble  party,  and  from  that  day  Cloncurry  might 
date  the  commencement  of  an  intimacy  betwixt  Lord 
Holland  and  himself,  which  continued  cordial  and  unin- 
terrupted until  the  scythe  of  death  dissevered  its  bonds 
eight-and-diirty  years  afterwards. 

Napoleon  Buonaparte,  as  First  Consul  of  the  Republic, 
was  now  in  high  popularity.  His  name  had  long  since 
become  a  famiUar  **  household  word*'  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Europe.  Lord  Cloncurry  had 
been  for  years  hearing  of  his  spirited  conduct  and  achieve- 
ments, and  expressed  to  the  British  Embassy  a  wish  to 
be  permitted  the  honour  of  paying  his  devoirB  to  the 
Consul.    The  ambassador  politely  declined  to  introduce 
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him,  stating  as  his  reason,  that  unless  he  (Lord  C.)  were 
already  presented  at  the  Pdace  of  St.  James's,  it  was 
impossible  he  could  think  of  making  his  bow  in  the 
Tiulleries.  It  was  continental  etiquette,  he  said,  and  the 
Consul  would  foam  with  indignation  were  it  Tiolated. 
We  need  scarcely  remind  the  reader  that,  as  a  State 
prisoner,  it  was  incompatible  with  the  restraints  imposed 
on  his  lordship  to  frequent  the  court-yard  of  the  Tower, 
much  less  the  Court  of  St.  James's.  What  was  Clon- 
ourry's  astonishment,  some  days  after  this  collo(|uy,  to 
receive  an  invitation  from  Napoleon  himself  to  inspect 
certain  military  evolutions  in  the  Champs  de  Mars,  and 
afterwards  dine  with  him,  sans  ceremonie,  in  the  Tuil- 
leries.  His  lordship  soon  discovered  that  to  Marshal 
Berthier  he  was  indebted  for  this  flattering  mark  of 
official  attention.  That  officer  acquainted  Napoleon 
with  the  circumstances  of  his  lordship's  then  position, 
and  entered  into  an  animated  description  of  the  various 
trials  and  persecutions  to  which  a  not  over-scrupulous 
Grovemment  had  thought  fit  to  subject  him,  from  1798 
to  1801.  Napoleon,  interested  in  his  history,  expressed 
a  wish  to  see  him,  and  the  invitation  went  accordmgly. 

Chaperoned  by  his  relative,  William  Lawless  ^hen 
a  French  officer  of  some  years'  standing),  Lord  Clon- 
curry  soon  obtained  access  to  most  of  the  fashionable 
receptions  and  re-unions  in  Paris.  Those  given  by  Helen 
Mana  Williams  were  perhaps  the  pleasantest.  Tne  com- 
pany present  on  such  occasions  consisted  usually  of  one 
part  republicans,  and  two  parts  Irish  reftigees.  During 
his  residence  here.  Lord  Cloncurry  became  on  terms  of 
intimacy  with  Kosciusko. 

After  a  most  agreeable  sojourn  in  the  Gallic  capital, 
the  noble  trio  moved  on  to  Switzerland,  and  from  thence 
to  Nice,  where  the  mildness  of  the  climate  induced  them 
to  remain,  statu  quo,  for  the  winter.  Rome  was  their 
ultimate  destination,  and  thither  they  proceeded,  via 
Genoa,  Leghorn,  and  Florence,  as  soon  as  the  weather 
permitted  me  resumption  of  their  journey. 

Their  arrival  at  Nice  was  in  December,  1802,  and 
their  departure  for  Rome  on  the  1st  February  following. 
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We  recur  to  tliis  matter  because  the  period  of  Lord 
Cloncurry*s  stay  in  Nice  inyolved  a  very  remarkable 
chapter  in  the  history  of  his  life.  It  was  Uiere  he  met, 
for  the  first  time,  Elizabeth  Greorgiana,  youngest  daughter 
of  Major-Oeneral  Morgan — a  gentleman  oi  considerable 
rank  and  fortune,  and  for  many  years  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  the  East  Indies.  Added  to  an  exterior  of 
seraphic  beauty,  Miss  Morgan  possessed  a  highly  culti- 
vated mind,  and  manners  peculiarly  fascinatmg.  The 
reader  knows  enough  of  Lord  Cloncurry  to  be  well 
aware  that  his  heart  was  not  composed  of  very  lapideous 
materials.  The  bright  halo  ot  light  whicn  encircled 
Miss  Morgan  was  irresistible — ^the  warmth  of  its  rays 
soon  ripened  their  acquaintance  into  love,  and  Valentine 
Lord  Cloncuny  fell  on  his  knees  before  the  beautiful 
enchantress.  The  attachment  was  mutual.  Miss  Morgan, 
who  had  barely  turned  sixteen,  presented  her  lover  with 
all  the  ardour  and  devotion  of  a  fresh  young  heart.  He 
felt  the  value  of  the  possession,  and  was  filled  with  pride 
in  the  contemplation  of  it. 

General*  and  Mrs.  Morgan  and  their  blooming  daughter 
had  only  arrived  in  Nice  thirty-six  hours  before  Lord 
Cloncurry.  On  whi^  trifling  circumstances  do  the  desti- 
nies of  men  and  nations  sometimes  hang.  Had  his 
lordship  left  Paris  two  days  sooner  than  he  really  did,  it 
is  more  than  probable  he  would  never  have  been  married 
to  Elizabeth  Morgan. 

The  indisposition  of  the  Hon.  Charlotte  Lawless,  and 
her  anxiety  to  see  the  Eternal  City,  led  to  their  departure 
for  Rome  at  a  somewhat  earlier  day  than  was  at  first 
intended.  In  the  proud  consciousness  of  having  won  the 
hand  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  accomplished 
creatures  in  existence,  but  more  or  less  depr^sed  at  the 
idea  of  even  a  temporary  separation,  his  loroship  left  Nice. 
The  consideration,  however,  that  tiie  short  month  of  Fe- 
bruary only  would  intervene  between  the  lovers'  farewell 
and  tne  lovers'  meeting,  served  to  support  his  drooping 
heart,  and  he  braved  disinclination  to  perform  a  duty. 

*  GeDMal  Morgmn  waa  ton  to  Nathaniel  Morgan,  Esq.,  of  WarUm  Wjrthi^ 
Co.  Camanron. 
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On  the  Ist  of  February  he  left  with  hia  two  sisters  for 
Rome.  Early  in  the  March  following,  Oeneral  Morgan 
and  his  family,  according  to  promise,  followed. 

At  Leghorn,  on  his  way  to  Rome,  Cloncurry  received 
a  friendly  hint  from  his  friend  Clarke,  Duke  de  Feltre,  to 
lose  no  time  in  reaching  the  Papal  States,  as  orders  had 
just  been  conveyed  to  him  from  head  quarters  to  send  all 
the  English  prisoners  to  Verdennes,  until  France  and 
England  ceased  to  stare  so  fiercely  at  each  other  across 
the  British  Channel.  This  friendr^  hint,  together  with 
the  intelligence  that  banditti  infested,  to  a  more  than 
usual  extent,  the  roads,  expedited  the  hitherto  slow  pro- 
gress of  our  travellers.  The  whips  of  the  postillions  and 
uie  hearts  of  the  ladies  knew  no  rest.  At  length  they 
came  upon  the  outskirts  of  the  Campagna.  Joy  radiated 
every  countenance.  The  Eternal  City,  in  all  its  massive, 
classic  grandeur,  rose  majestically  hetore  them. 

February  rolled  over,  and  March  arrived.  Oh,  that  we 
had  the  pen  of  Shakspeare  to  describe  the  lovers*  meeting. 
Not  being  so  fortunate,  however,  we  must  leave  it  to  the 
reader's  ima^nation.  Peradventure  he  has  had  some 
experience  himself  in  love-makings,  leave-taking,  and 
returns;  if  so,  the  grouping  and  colouring  of  his  own 
imagination  will  even  prove  more  happy  than  would  the 
delineations  of  that  master  hand.  A  fertile  mind  can,  at 
a  moment's  warning,  produce  a  gallery  of  paintings  that 
the  Louvre  could  not  emulate.  Let  us  hope  our  reader 
rejoices  in  such  a  possession. 

They  poured  forth  their  love  by  the  hour,  and  each 
hour  appeared  but  the  fragment  of  a  second.  Lord 
Cloncurry  awaited  their  alliance  with  impatience.  He 
told  the  General  so;  but  difficulties  arose  calculated 
to  retard  it  for  a  time.  Marriage  settlements— dispeller  of 
Hymeneal  illusions ! — that  unseemly  intruder  on  connubial 
bliss  and  sanctity— had  to  be  talked  oyer,  decided  on,  and 
copies  of  the  rough  draughts  transmitted  to  Ireland,  in 
order  to  their  execution  with  all  due  attention  to  legal 
formula.  In  consequence  of  the  distance,  however,  and 
the  absence  from  Dublin  of  the  principal  pities  to  the 
agreem»t,   considerable  delay   appeared  likely  to   en- 
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sue.  This  was  no  agreeable  prospect  for  the  lovers. 
^*  Cloncurry,"  said  General  Morgan,  observing  his  disap- 
pointment, '*  if  yon  trust  to  my  honour,  I  will  trust  to 
yours.^  Between  two  such  men  this  was  sufficient  Lord 
Cloncurry  promised,  on  his  arrival  in  Londoui  to  make  an 
adequate  provision  for  the  companion  of  his  existence ; 
and  General  Morgan,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  Lord 
Cloncurry  his  word  of  honour  that  the  dowry  should  be 
transferred  to  his  lordship's  name  as  soon  as  both  should 
arrive  in  London. 

This  understanding  proved  highly  satisfactory  to  all 
parties.  The  day  was  fixed  for  the  celebration  of  the 
nuptials.  It  was  the  16th  April,  1803.*  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Burgess,  chaplain  to  the  Duchess  of  Cumberland  (who 
was  then  in  KomeV  officiated.  The  parties  present  at  the 
wedding,  as  we  know  firom  unquestionable  authority, 
were  the  Earl  of  Mountcashel,  and  his  brother,  the  Hon. 
William  Moore ;  General  and  Mrs.  Morgan ;  Mr.  Jackson, 
the  English  minister  to  the  King  of  Sardinia;  Mrs. 
Whalley,  and  the  Hon.  Charlotte  Lawless. 

There  is  an  old  aphorism  which  says,  *'  Marry  in  haste 
and  repent  at  leisure."  By  the  sequel  we  shall  see  how 
sadly  It  was  verified. 

*  Almott  immedUtel^r  titer  thia  eTent,  his  lordahip*t  sister,  Chazlotto 
Lawless,  was  led  to  tho  Hymeoeal  altar  bj  Colonel  Fluiiket,  afterwards  Lord 
Dunsany. 


CHAPTER  X. 

WiHiam  Conyngham  Flanket  before  he  was  Chanoenor — ^Robert  Emmet 
Uboon  to  organise  an  Intunection — ^Biionaperte  promiMs  him  Aaristaaoe — 
Skinniah  on  the  Night  of  the  28rd  July— Murder  of  Lord  Kilwarden— 
EzecutioDof  Robert  Emmet  in  Tbomas-Btreet — Lord  Cloncuny'a  Readenoo 
at  Lyons  searched  for  Wounded  Rebeb — Letter  to  the  Author  from  the 
last  of  the  United  Irishmen — Lord  Cloncvny  cognisant  of  Emmetft  Trea^ 
sonable  Mission  to  Ireland — His  Lordship^a  Occupations  at  Rome — Stands 
for  the  first  Time  in  the  dignified  Position  of  aFather— Effects  the  Liberation 
of  Ave  poor  United  Irishmen  sold  by  England  to  the  Prussian  Gorem- 
ment— Journey  Homeward — ^A  Thunderbolt  hangs  precariously  above  the 
Heads  of  Lord  and  Lady  Cloncnny,  and  threatens  to  annihilate  for  ever 
their  domestic  Happiness. 

Prbtious  to  the  introduction  of  a  remarkable  letter 
connected  with  Lord  Cloncurrj,  and  recently  addressed 
to  the  writer  of  this  work  by  a  man  who  once  rejoiced  in 
being  Robert  Emmet^s  confidential  a^ent,  and  who  now 
holds  the  rank  of  Chef  de  Brigade  in  the  French  service,  it 
will  be  expedient  to  take  a  glance  at  the  insurrection  of 
1803,  and  at  the  events  which  immediately  succeeded  and 
preceded  it 

During  the  memorable  debate  on  the  Legislative 
Union,  speeches  were  enunciated  by  some  of  the  ablest 
lawyers  in  the  kingdom,  wherein  tney  denied  the  com- 
petency of  the  people's  representatives  to  vote  away  the 
existence  of  that  Parliament  which  they  were  delegated  to 
protect.  Flunket,  the  subsequent  Chancellor,  and  sundry 
other  massive  intellects,  proclaimed  resistance  to  be  a  duty. 
"  For  my  part,"  said  Flunket,  "  I  will  resist  it  to  the 
last  gasp  ot  my  existence,  and  with  the  last  drop  of  my 
blood;  and  when  I  feel  the  hour  of  my  dissolution  ap- 
proaching, I  will;  like  Hannibal,  take  mj  children  to  the 
altar,  and  swear  them  to  eternal  hostility  against  the 
invaders  of  my  country's  freedom.  I  warn  you,  do  not 
dare  to  lay  your  hands  on  the  constitution.  I  tell  you, 
that  if,  circumstanced  as  you  are,  you  pass  this  Act,  it  will 
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filled  the  English  nation.  Lord  GrrenviUe,  ever  noted 
for  the  shrewdness  of  his  foresight,  almost  feaied  to 
direct  his  eye  into  the  future.  In  a  letter  of  his  to  the 
Marquis  of  Wellesley,  dated  July  12,  1803,  and  inter- 
cepted by  the  French  Government,  he  expresses  his  fears, 
lest  the  noble  marquis  (who  was  then  from  home)  might 
never  a^n  have  a  country  to  revisit. 

Whilst  Grovemment  was  busily  employed  in  making 
military  and  engineering  preparations  for  the  protection 
of  England,  Robert  Emmet  was,  at  the  other  side  of  St. 
George's  Channel,  engaged  in  swearing  in  clubs  of  reso- 
lute men.    He  formed  two  extensive  arsenals  in  the  heart 
of  the  metropolis,  and  so  perfect  was  the  secrecy  observed 
in  respect  to  them,  that  not  until  the  failure  of  his  insur- 
rectionary attempt,  was  Government  in  a  position  to  point 
at  them  the  finger  of  suspicion.     It  was  Emmet's  inten- 
tion not  to  have  applied  the  hostile  match  to  the  explosive 
train  of  his  conspiracy  till  August,  when  the  French 
frigates  would  have  commenced  their  fire  on  the  British 
defences ;  but,  owing  to  a  small  depot  in  Patrick-street 
having   accidentally   blown  up  on  the  14th  July,   he 
resolved  upon  making  the  attempt  at  once.  This  was  the 
first  intimation  which  Government  received  of  the  brood- 
ing rebellion.      Their  fears  became  aroused,  though  not 
to  the  extent  which  Emmet  imagined,  and  he  felt  that  any 
further  delay,  on  his  part,  would  be  extremely  hazardous. 
He,  accord  nrfjr,  gave  notice  to^  a  few  trusty  followers 
that  the  23ra  instant  would  witness   their  attempt  on 
Dublin.    Word  to  this  effect  was  conveyed  to  the  adjacent 
counties;  but  nothing  could  have  been  more  imperfect 
than  the  organization  of  the  popular  force.     Half  of  the 
insurgents  were  not  disposed  to  credit  the  report.     Divi- 
sion split  their  councils  into  fragments.     Some  were  for 
runninK  ^^  <^^<^  ^  ^^^  attack — others  for  procrastinating. 
Some    laughed  derisively  at  Emmet's  abilities  and  re- 
sourcefl — others  placed  the  most  implicit  confidence  in 
hifl  tactics,  arrangements,  and  advice. 

The  23rd  July  came,  and  not  more  than  eighty  men 
rallied  to  bis  standard.  Poor  Emmet's  surprise  may  be 
imagined  upon  beholding  such  a  pitiful  lumaful  surround 

V  2 
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him.  Another  would  feel  despair  in  snch  a  situation, 
but  that  was  a  sentiment  not  more  foreign  to  his  tempe- 
rament than  the  existence  of  one  ray  of  hope  in  the 
breast  of  a  doomed  soul.  A  more  sanguine  disposition 
never  animated  the  heart  of  man.  He  accumulated 
all  the  chances  of  success  mto  one  brilliant  pris- 
matic pyramid,  but  took  no  account  of  its  instabui^, 
or  of  the  coimtlesB  difficulties  which  lay  between  him 
and  the  attainment  of  his  wishes.  Should  one,  perchance, 
occur  to  him,  he  ran  from  its  presence,  as  though  it  were 
a  hideous  phantom  sent  by  Satan  to  disturb  him. 

Emmet's  greatest  dependence  for  support  was  on  the 
Wicklow  men,  under  Bernard  Dwyer.  The  messenger 
deputed  by  Emmet  to  bear  the  order  to  this  man 
neglected  his  duty,  and  never  delivered  it ;  and  for  want 
of  means  it  was  found  impossible  to  convey  a  precon- 
certed signal  to  Ulster.  Emmet  was  stanung  in  the 
depdt,  surroimded  by  his  men,  when  a  fidse  aburm,  that 
the  army  were  upon  them,  was  sounded.  "  If  so,"  ex- 
claimed he,  '*  we  will  sell  our  lives  pretty  dearly,"  saying 
which,  he  sallied  into  Bridgefootrstrcet,  at  the  head  of  his 
little  party,  expecting  to  be  joined  by  several  hundreds 
before  he  reached  the  seat  of  Grovemment,  on  Cork  Hill. 

A  more  disorderly  body  than  followed  him  it  would 
be  impossible  to  conceive.  Whatever  their  commander 
bade  them  do,  they  were  sure  to  disobey.  If  he  ordered 
them  to  act,  they  would^  remain  quiescent ;  if  commanded 
to  refrain,  they  would  perform.  Before  his  party  reached 
the  end  of  Thomas-street,  the  carriage  of  Lord  Ivilwarden 
suddenly  appeared  in  the  midst  of  wem.  The  wretched 
rabble — to  their  eternal  shame  be  it  recorded — notwith- 
standing the  frantic  entreaties  of  Emmet  to  the  contrary, 
dragged  the  noble  inmate  forth,  and,  in  the  presence  of 
his  nephew  and  daughter,  piked  him  through  the  body. 
A  worthier  private  diaracter,  or  a  juster  judge,  never  sat 
beneath  the  canopy  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 

As  Emmet  witnessed  this  outrage,  his  heart  sickened 

and,  for  the  first  time,  the  flame  of  his  san- 

wnent  was  observed  to  flicker.     Disgusted 

^Mduct  of  the  men  who  accompanied  him — 
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we  could  hardly  say  foUowed-r-he  fled  from  the  scene  to 
the  Wicklow  mountains,  where  he  decided  upon  remain- 
ing until  the  insurrectionary  moyement  assumed  a  less 
impracticable  aspect.  Treachery,  however,  was  in  the 
camp,  and  in  the  ensuing  August  Major  Sirr  arrested 
him.  His  dying  speech,  upon  being  asked  what  had  he 
to  say  why  sentence  of  death  should  not  be  passed  upon 
him,  is  altogether  unequalled  for  eloquence  and  in- 
tensity in  the  annals  of  Irish  forensio  oratory.  We  defy 
any  man  of  ordinary  sensibility  to  read  it,  without  drop- 
ping a  tear  on  the  melancholy  record.  On  the  eve  of  his 
long  anticipated  alliance  with  Sarah  Curran,  he  expiated 
in  Thomas-street — the  site  of  his  visionary  attempt — the 
crime  of  loving  Ireland,  "not  wisely,  but  too  weU." 

Poor  Robert  Bmmet !  In  the  veriest  trifle  (provided 
he  hoped  for  success)  a  wild  and  irresistible  impulse 
bore  him  impetuously  onward.  Those  scales,  which  every 
wise  projector  balances,  in  order  that  he  may  be  enabled 
to  test  the  preponderance  of  either  his  probabilities  of 
success  or  evil  fortune,  he  rejected  the  use  of  altogether. 
Confident  in  the  strength  of  his  own  abilities  (which 
certainly  were  of  no  mean  order),  he  laughed  to  scorn 
the  man  who  ventured  to  dissent  from  any  project  he 
might  have  generated.  Poor  Emmet !  Well  he  loved 
to  spend  a  day  erecting,  in  the  supposed  future  of  his 
country, gorgeous  chateaux  eCEapagne^vaA.  bright  Utopian 
palaces,  which,  the  longer  he  contemplated,  the  more 
magnificent  grew  their  halo.  Every  adverse  considera- 
tion which  might  have  the  eflect  of  throwing  a  shade  of 
dinmess  upon  its  brilliancy,  he  excluded  from  his 
thoughts.  Wrapt  in  an  ecstasy,  he  gazed  enraptured  on 
Success,  and,  with  eyes  averted,  shut  out  the  grim  shape 
of  Failure  from  his  vision. 

"  In  1803,"  says  the  Nation  newspaper  of  November  3, 
1853,  **  Robert  Emmet  made  his  attempt  on  Dublin. 
In  his  memorable  speech  before  his  judges,  he  declared 
that  men  beside  whom  he  was  as  nothing  were  engaged 
in  that  movement.  Lords  Mcath,  Wycombe,  and  Clon- 
curry  were  surmised  to  be  of  the  number,  but  we  know 
not  on  what  authority.**    There  is  seldom  smoke  without 
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fire.  Lord  Cloncurry,  though  not  a  conspirator  in 
Emmet^s  plot,  was,  nevertheless,  fully  cognizant  of  his 
intentions.  The  two  brothers,  Thomas  and  Robert, 
dined  with  him  in  Paris  on  the  day  previous  to  the 
latter^s  departure  for  Ireland.  His  chances  of  success 
appeared,  on  examination,  meagre ;  and  various  attempts 
were  made  to  dissuade  the  young  enthusiast  from  plung- 
ing intoan  undertaking  so  repletewith  bloodshed  ana  pern. 
Soon  after  the  skirmish  between  £mmet*s  men  and 
the  king's  troops,  information  appears  to  have  been  con- 
veyed to  Mr.  Clinch,  one  of  the  County  Kildare  ma^- 
tracy,  that  some  arms,  as  well  as  several  of  the  wounded 
rebels,  remained  concealed  in  Lord  Cloncurry's  mansion  at 
Lyons.  This  person  was  a  tenant  of  Lord  Cloncurry's 
own^but  much  more  attached  to  the  Castle  than  to  his 
landlord.  Believing  that  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  one 
whom  the  Government  thought  proper  to  persecute 
would  be  a  judicious  mode  of  finding  favour  in  its  eyes, 
he  strutted  ofi*  at  the  head  of  some  soldiery,  and  having 
burst  open  the  library  door,  plundered  it  of  four  fowling 

!)ieces,  a  handsome  silver  tea-urn,  and  a  quantity  of 
amily  papers,  amongst  which  were  some  title-deeds,  and 
an  interesting  correspondence  between  his  lordship  and 
Mr.  Kirwan  the  geologist.  The  loss  of  this  Lord  Clon- 
curry much  deplored  when  preparing  for  publication  his 
"  Personal  Recollections." 

Afler  rifling  the  study,  Mr.  Clinch  urged  the  propriety 
of  a  visit  to  the  wine  cellar,  and  was  about  to  tear  down 
the  door  of  this  apartment  also,  when  the  oificer  in  com- 
mand rColonel  Coleman)  interposed,  and  declared  that 
he  at  all  events  would  not  be  privy  to  so  uncalled-for  an 
outrage.  Mr.  Clinch,  feeling  the  force  of  the  observation, 
with(frew.  Restitution  for  the  stolen  property  his  lord- 
ship never  received,  notwithstanding  that  Lord  Hard- 
wicke,  when  apprised  of  that  fact,  gave  orders  that  every 
article  removed  by  Mr.  Clinch  and  his  myrmidons  should 
be  at  once  restored. 

The  following  letter  to  the  author,  from  the  last  in- 
fluential member  of  the  society  of  United  Lrishmen,  will 
be  read  with  interest;—^ 
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[No.  9.]        OOLQNXL  BTBSB  TO  WILLIAM  JOHIT  FITZPATRIOK. 

*'  Pom,  Rue  Montaigne,  18,  Faubomy  St.  ffanore, 
22nd  F^drvary,  1854. 

**  DBAS  Sir, — I  receiTed  yoar  letter  along  with  Mr. 's  note  of  the 

6th.  I  shall  always  feel  great  pleasnre  if  1  can  make  myself  nsefixl  to  the 
friends  of  that  ezoeUent  Member  of  Parliament  in  any  way,  and  now  more 
particnkrly  to  yourself  engaged,  as  you  are,  in  the  noble  task  of  writing 
the  history  of  the  late  Lord  Cloncony,  one  of  the  truest  patriots  IreUmd  ever 
had,  and  one  who,  to  his  hist  moment,  never  shrank  from  identifying  himself 
with  those  brave  bnt  unfortunate  men,  who  sacrificed  fortune,  and  ereiything 
moit  dear  to  them  in  life,  seeking  to  make  Ireland  independent 

"  I  first  arrived  at  Paris  in  the  month  of  August,  1808.  Mr.  Thomas 
Addis  Emmet  had  just  been  chosen  by  the  greater  part  of  the  Irish  refugees 
then  in  France,  to  represent  them  with  the  Pint  Consul  The  hitter  desired 
Mr.  Bmmet  to  furnish  him,  in  twenty-four  hours  alter  my  arrival,  with  a  full 
and  detailed  account  of  the  state  of  Irelaiid.  I  dined  with  Mr.  Emmet  that 
day,  in  company  with  his  great  friend.  Dr.  MacNeven.  We  spent  the 
evening  and  the  greater  part  of  the  night  together :  I  telling  all  I  knew  or 
could  recollect,  and  vouching  for  the  Uuots  that  came  within  my  own  know- 
ledge, and  answering,  of  course,  all  their  queries  about  men  and  things  the 
best  way  I  could.  Thus  ended  my  mission.  After  this,  Mr.  Emmet  desired 
to  know  how  my  money  matters  stood.  I  not  only  told  him,  but  showed 
him  the  few  guineas  I  stiU  had ;  which  were  few  indeed,  having  had  to  pay 
an  exorbitant  price  for  my  passage  from  Dublin  to  Bordeaux,  besides  my 
journey  from  thence  to  Paris.  I  had  only  thirty-nine  pounds,  some  shillings 
(and  that  by  chance)  in  my  pocket,  the  evening  that  the  American  ship  in 
which  I  left  Dublin,  set  sail  suddenly.  The  captain  had  intended  to  remain 
three  days  longer  in  port ;  but  a  favourable  wind  tempted  him  to  be  off.  It 
was  fortunate  for  me  that  he  took  this  resolution,  for  we  arrived  by  it  in 
three  days  safely  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  below  Bordeaux.  By  the  delay 
of  a  day,  I  might  have  had  all  my  preparations  completed,  and  a  larger  torn 
of  money  in  my  pocket ;  but,  then,  I  might  not  have  got  so  soon  to  France. 

'*One  day,  about  the  beginning  of  December,  1808,  previous  to  my 
leaving  Paris  for  Brest,  to  join  the  expedition  which  was  expected  to  sail 
forthwith  for  Ireland,  I  went  to  take  leave  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emmet,  and 
their  young  interesting  fkmily.  Mr.  Emmet  kindly  asked  me  if  I  should  not 
want  some  money  before  setting  out.  I  thanked  him,  and  showed  him  four 
or  five  half-g^eas  which  I  had  still  renuuning ;  and  I  told  him,  besides, 
that  I  did  not  owe  one  sou  in  Paris.  I  had  now  my  commission  as  a  French 
officer,  and  had  nothing  to  dread.  He  then  told  me  that  he  had  been  that 
morning  at  the  banker's,  to  get  the  amount  of  another  remittance  sent  to 
him  by  that  truly  generous,  patriotic  Irishman,  Ix>rd  Cloncurrt,  fbr  the 
use  of  the  Irish  Refugees,*  many  of  whom  stood  in  the  greatest  want  of  it. 
Mr.  Emmet  then  opened  a  trunk,  and  showed  me  two  small  bags,  containing 
fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  francs,  in  French  silver  five-franc  pieces.  Mr. 
Emmet  distributed  that  sum  of  money  the  same  day,  and,  of  course,  took 
receipts  from  those  who  received  it    Many  of  them  were  the  bravest  of  the 

*  The  Irish  refrigees  were,  at  that  period,  and  for  some  months  anterior  to 
it,  endeavouring  to  expedite  the  dqiarture  from  Brest  of  Napoleon's  long- 
promised  Irish  armament — ^we  will  not  say  expedition,  since  its  progress  was 
sodow. 
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brave;  and,  had  thij  beoi  fiving  ^wn  Loid  Cloncony  publiiihw!  hia 
*  Recollections,*  thej  would,  I  doabt  not,  hare  gladly  acknowledged  their 
obligation  to  him ;  finding,  too,  that  though  a  British  peer,  he  did  not  con- 
ceal the  genenms  part  he  had  taken  in  the  stmg^es  and  siifferingB  of  poor 
Ireland,  firom  1797  down  to  his  last  hour. 

*'  Lord  Cloncnrxy  committed  a  mistake  in  the  work  referred  to,  respecting 
the  late  General  Lawless  having  lost  his  leg  at  Flashing,  in  August,  1809. 
He  lost  ii  at  the  battle  of  Lowenbeig,  in  August,  1813.  It  appeared  ridi- 
culous tfajit  a  colonel  with  but  one  leg  should  be  put  at  the  head  of  a  regiment 
ot  infantry  in  a  campaign  by  Napoleon.  General  Lawleas's  son,  being 
personally  acquainted  with  Lord  Cloncurry,  I  told  him  that  I  thought  he 
should  write  to  his  lordship  on  the  subject  of  this  error.  He  replied,  that 
he  thought  it  would  come  better  from  me,  as  I  knew  the  dates  and  Uie  dr- 
cumstances.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Dufiy,  as  a  sure  mode  of  having  the  mistake 
corrected.  •  *  *  With  great  pleasure  I  saw,  in  the  second  edition  of 
Lord  Cloncuny^swoik,  that  he  made  all  the  corrections  required,  particalaiiy 
that  concerning  the  brave  William  Aylmer.  Indeed,  it  was  only  what 
might  be  expected  from  so  upright  a  man  as  his  lordship. 

^  1  met  Lord  Cloncurry  sometimes  at  Paris,  at  Mrs.  Putland*s,  and  I 
thought  him  a  most  unassuming,  well-bred  gentleman.  I  always  considered 
him  an  United  Irishman,  and  thereby  bound  in  honour  to  endeavour  to 
obtain  a  full  and  adequate  representation  of  Irishmen  of  every  rdigious 
persuasion.  But  the  history  of  the  United  Irishmen  has  never  been  written, 
and  perhaps  it  never  will  be  fhlly  known.  Its  principal  leaders  are  dead, 
and  those  stUl  alive  cannot  meet  to  consult  one  another  on  their  common 
recollections,  and  to  check  the  faults  of  memory,  so  as  to  make  a  clear,  ftill, 
and  consistent  story.  Before  Dr.  MacNeven  left  the  Irish  Legion,  in  18(M», 
to  go  to  America,  he  took  notes  from  the  officers  who  had  been  ooocemed  in 
the  affairs  of  1798  and  1808.  He  intended  to  publish,  at  New  York,  a 
history  of  those  two  epochs ;  and  he  certainly  possessed  all  the  patriotism 
and  talents  necessary  for  such  an  undertaking.  To  my  own  knowledge,  he 
collected,  whilst  in  Paris,  quantities  of  materials  for  the  accomplishment  of 
such  a  work.  The  probable  reason  why  he  did  not  publish  it  ui  so  finee  a 
country  may  have  been,  that  he  thought  it  could  not  be  productive  of  any 
good  to  Ireland,  in  her  distracted  and  unhappy  condition. 

"  I  have  made  notes  of  the  principal  events  and  transactions  that  came 
within  my  knowledge,  during  the  insurrection  of  1798,  as  well  as  that  of 
1808.  If  I  thought  their  publication  could  in  any  way  tend  to  benefit  my 
native  country,  I  would  cheerfully  get  them  printed ;  but  I  am  well  aware 
that  the  present  time  is  not  a  propitious  moment  I  trust  a  time  may  come 
when  the  publication  of  such  documents  will  be  encouraged.  They  will 
show  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  that  were  made  to  procure  the  independence 
of  Ireland.  I  hope,  now  that  the  Christians  of  Turkey  are  likely  to  be 
emancipated,  that  thoae  of  every  denomination  in  Irehmd  may  be  placed  on 
a  perfect  footing  of  equality,  and  that  the  Protestant  ascendancy,  which  has 
been  so  long  the  curse  of  Irdand,  driving  the  best  and  bravest  of  her  children 
to  the  hard  alternative  of  abandoning  their  religion  or  their  country,  may  be 
•0  modified  as  to  give  fkir  play  to  all  sects. 

"As  letters  are  oocasbnally  liable  to  miscarry,  I  shall  be  anxious  until  1 
hear  that  you  have  received  this. 

**  I  am,  dear  Sir,  Ac, 

"  M.  Bybhs, 
"  Chrfde  Brigade,  Ogkiere  de  la  Legion  d*Botmeur* 
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Cloncuny's  generous  enclosure  to  Thomas  Addis  Em- 
met, in  aid  of  the  patriotic  Irish  refugees,  came  from  his 
lordship  while  resiacnt  in  Rome.  This  substantial  mark 
of  patnotism,  accidentally  disclosed,  is,  doubtless,  only  of 
a  piece  with  many  other  similar  ones,  which,  perhaps, 
a  mistaken  sense  of  propriety  considers  it  prudent  to 
conceal. 

His  lordship  kept  a  characteristically  hospitable  table 
during  the  eight-and-twenty  months  he  spent  in  Rome. 
Guests,  he  had  galore^  from  the  worthy  Abb^  Taylor,* 
to  the  Prince  Massimo.  With  most  of  the  Caroinals, 
York,  Gonga,  Erskinc,  and  Gonsalvi,  he  was  fitmiliarly 
acquainted.  From  Pope  Pius  VII.  he  received  many 
acts  of  kindness.  When  his  Holiness  was  summoned  to 
Paris,  in  order  to  perform  the  coronation  ceremony  for 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  Cloncurry,  and  his  brother-in-law. 
Colonel  Plunkct,  with  a  view  to  testify  their  respect  to- 
wards him  personally,  and  to  manifest  their  gratitude  for 
the  kindness  and  attention  shown  them,  accompanied  his 
Holiness  on  horseback  as  far  as  Viterbo,  where  he  bade 
them  an  affectionate  farewell. 

Amongst  his  lordship^s  varied  occupations  at  Rome, 
we  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  he  derived  much  re- 
creation from  excavating  amon^  the  baths  of  Titus,  and 
elsewhere,  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  old  articles  of 
virt(i.  His  exertions  were,  in  a  great  dc^ee,  successful ; 
but  some  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  discoveries  were, 
unfortunately,  lost  by  shipwreck,  in  Killiney  Bay,  within 
two  hours'  sail  of  the  Irish  metropolis.  A  portion  of  the 
collection  may  now  be  seen  at  Lyons,  the  seat  of  Edward, 
present  Lord  Cloncurry.  Here  the  antiquary  may  like- 
wise find  a  portico  supported  by  four  polishea  red  granite 
pillars,  which  the  late  lord,  at  considerable  expense,  re- 
moved from  Rome.  They  originally  adorned  the  golden 
house  of  Nero. 

Lord  Cloncurry 's  neighbours,  on  the  Palazzo  delle  tre 
Canelle,  at  Rome,  mi^ht  have  observed  his  countenance 
wearing  an  unusually  importfOit  aspect,  on  the  morning  of 

*  Dr.  TaybrwitPreridontorthe  Ixuh  CoUcgvofSt  Udom  There  wt 
maoy  still  of  opinion,  Uiat  the  marmgo  between  George  IV.  uid  Mr*. 
FittHerbert  wae  eolemniied  throogh  his  agency. 
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April  7th,  1805.  Then  it  was  that  his  lordship  stood, 
for  the  first  time,  in  the  dignified  position  of  a  father. 
For  the  Hon.  Master  Lawless,  Anne,  Duchess  of  Cumber- 
land, graciously  consented  to  stand  sponsor.  As  the  sister- 
in-law  of  George,  King  of  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  Lord 
Cloncurry,  some  time  previously,  suggested  to  the  authori- 
ties, the  propriety  of  having  her  Highness's  hotel  protected 
by  a  guard  of  honour.  This  appears  to  have  been  a  for- 
mula occasionally  observed  at  that  time,  on  the  Continent, 
in  all  cases  where  parties  had  royal  blood  in  their  veins. 
His  lordship,  who  possessed  much  influence  with  the 
Pope,  was  at  once  informed  that  a  royal  guard  would 
be  mounted,  henceforth,  at  the  residence  of  her  Royal 
Highness. 

DO  grateful  did  the  Duchess  feel  for  this  kind  interfer- 
ence of  Cloncurry's,  that  she  volunteered  to  become 
godmother  to  the  little  stranger,  provided  he  should 
assume,  notwithstanding  his  being  of  the  coarser  sex,  her 
own  cognomen  of  Anne.  Two  of  perhaps  the  happiest 
years  in  his  lordship^s  existence  were  passed  in  Rome. 
He  nestled  into  the  pleasures  given  him  by  God  with  a 
still  keener  perception  of  enjoyment,  as  he  thought  of  his 
miserable  tune  within  the  Tower,  and  contrasted  the 
past  with  the  present.  But,  much  as  he  loved  the  Eter- 
nal City,  he  loved  old  Ireland  better ;  and,  in  June,  1805, 
we  find  him  making  preparations  for  departure.  His 
journey  homeward  was  circuitous.  The  Gallic  cock  and 
the  Bntish  lion  scouled  at  each  other  fiercely ;  and  British 
travellers  in  France,  or  French  travellers  in  England, 
ran  imminent  risk  of  finding  their  locomotion  placed  under 
restraint.  Proceeding  along  the  coast  of  Italy,  towards 
the  Adriatic  Sea,  he  visited,  accompanied,  of  course,  by 
Lady  Cloncurry,  the  amphitheatrical  town  of  Ancona, 
and  the  ruins  of  Diocletian*s  palace,  in  Dalmatia.  From 
thence  they  moved  on  to  Venice,  and  from  Venice,  across 
the  Austrian  firontier,  to  Vienna.  Here  his  lordship  arrived 
very  opportunely  to  render  an  important  service  to  five 
unfortunate  United  Irishmen,  whom  the  English  Govern- 
ment had  sold,  for  hard  cash,  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  as 
Feeling  little  sympathy  with  the  Prussians,  or 
the  poor  fellows  watched  their  opportunity 
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to  desert,  and  arriyed  almost  simultaneously  with  Us 
lordship  in  Austria.  The  Prussian  Commanoer-in-Chief 
at  once  made  application  for  their  persons  to  the  civil 
authorities  of  Vienna,  and  were  it  not  for  the  active,  zea- 
lous, and  benevolent  interference  of  Lord  Cloncuny  in 
their  regard,  they  would  most  certainly  have  been  sent 
back  to  servituae.  Having  waited  personally  on  the 
British  Ambassador,  in  the  hope  of  bemg  able  to  mollify 
his  heart.  Lord  Cloncurry  so  far  succeeded  as  to  procure 
a  passport  for  his  poor  compatriots,  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  protecting  them  in  the  course  of  their  journey 
homeward.  This  was  a  great  triumph.  The  poor  men 
accompanied  their  benefactor  to  Lreland;  and  through  his 
humane  exertions  were  enabled,  free  of  molestation,  to  fly 
into  the  outstretched  arms  of  their  wives  and  families. 
Oh !  with  what  ioy  was  the  return  of  those  husbands  and 
brothers  greeted.  You  can  imagine  it,  reader,  and  so 
could  Cloncurry. 

From  Vienna,  his  lordship's  party  (which  had  now 
swelled  to  no  insignificant  extent)*  proceeded  to  Dresden, 
in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  a  hospitable  invitation  from 
Prince  Xavier.  Berlin  was  next  visited,  where,  after  a 
short  sojourn,  we  find  them  in  full  march  through  Den- 
mark. From  one  of  the  northern  seaports  they  emoarked, 
some  for  London,  some  for  beland,  all  pleasurably  antici- 
pating the  cead  mille  afailthe  which  awaited  their  arrival, 
and  httle  dreaming  of  the  existence  of  that  thunderbolt 
which  hung  invisi  bly  above  the  heads  of  Lord  and  Lady 
Cloncurry,  but  was  soon  to  fall,  and  rend  into  ten  thousand 
firagments  that  domestic  felicity  which  had  extorted,  for 
nearly  three  years,  the  bad  man^s  envy  and  the  good 
man's  admiration. 

*  The  partj  oonsiitod  of  General  and  Mn^  Moi;gui,  Lord  and  Ladj  Clon- 
enny,  their  two  chndnn,  and  aervanta,  the  five  United  Iriahmcn,  and  Signor 
Gaspare  GabrioDi,  an  ItalUn  freaco  painter,  whoae  lemoea  bis  lordship  had 
engaged  for  beautif}nng  Lfons  House.  On  the  day  saooeeding  their  arriTal 
in  London  (Nor.  2n^  1806),  Lord  Cloncnny  fulfilled,  with  honour  and 
panetnality,  the  eogagement  he  had  entered  into  with  General  Morgan,  bj 
settling  A  Jointure  of  £1,000  per  annum  on  Lady  Cloocnny.  GeiMnl 
Morgan  was  equally  prompt  and  honourable  in  the  discbarge  of  his  promiset, 
He  handed  Lord  Cloncurry  a  cheque  for  £6,000,  with  a  request  to  regard 
it  as  m«ely  a  prelude  to  more. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

The  Bubble  Promiaes  of  Mr.  Pitt — Curious  Statement  of  the  Knight  of 
Kerry — Mr.  Cooke's  Aiigoments  in  Favour  of  a  Union — Ireland's  Downward 
Progress — Fearful  Increase  of  Bankruptcies — Lord  Cloncuny  returns  to 
end  his  days  in  Ireland — His  Lordslxip  insulted  by  an  English  Chancel- 
lor— Cloncurry's  Retort — Interference  oi  Lord  Hardwicke — Cloncurnr^s 
Revenge  over  Lord  Redesdale  complete — The  Irish  Administration  of  John 
Duke  of  Bedford — ^Lady  Cloncuny  admired,  respected,  and  beloved. 

Catholic  Emancipation,*  the  endowment  of  the  Catholic 
and  Dissenting  cler^,  and  an  adjustment  of  the  Tithe 
system,  were  uie  inducements  held  out  to  deluded  Ireland 
as  the  immediate  result,  if  not  the  accompaniment,  of  a 
Legislative  Union.  All  three  were  violated.  That  a 
general  enfranchisement  of  Catholics  was  guaranteed,  any 
person  who  takes  the  trouble  of  glancing  at  the  journals 
of  the  time,  or  the  many  historical  wor£s  on  the  subject 
since,  may  at  once  perceive.  If  he  prefers  to  rest  his 
judgment  on  the  private  official  documents  of  our  rulers 
themselves,  he  will  find  abundant  evidence  in  the  Castle- 
reagh  correspondence. 

That  an  adjustment  of  the  Tithe  system  was  to  accom- 
pany the  Union  is  not  so  generally  known.    "  The  evils 

*  In  lately  glancing  over  a  report  of  the  proceedings  which  took  pla^e  at 
the  Kerry  election  of  1818,  we  considered  the  following  paragraph  worthy  of 
transcription:  "The  Knight  of  Kerry  thanked  his  friend,  Mr.  0*ConneU, 
for  giving  him  an  opportpnity  of  expbUning  his  conduct  on  the  Union  ques- 
tion. He  bitterly  regretted  it ;  and  his  only  consolation  was  that  he  had 
acted  from  honest  motives,  however  mistaken.  The  mistake  was  occasioned 
by  the  grossest  and  most  unexpected  violation  of  good  faith :  he  had  been 
induced  to  vote  for  the  Union  by  the  solemn  pledge  of  the  British  Cabinet  to 
attend  to  the  rights  and  happiness  of  the  Irish  people.  Lord  ComwaHU  had 
tkoum  him  a  diiinct  promise,  toritte*  and  signed  hjf  Mr.  Pitt,  in  which  it  tpeu 
oaepressig  and  uneonditionaify  stated  that  th4  Union  should  be  foUowtd  &y  a 
total  and  unguaUfied  emano^^ation  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  and  byanentire 
and  ratNeal  alteration  ofihs  Tithe  systetn,  by  svbstiMinga  dUferent provision 
for  the  UstabHshed  cleiyy." 
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proposed  to  be  cured  by  a  Union,"  wrote  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  *^  are 
religious  divisions.  *  *  Additional  motives  in  &vour  of 
the  measure  have  arisen,  from  an  expectation  that  it 
would  lead  to  a  regulation  in  respect  to  tithes,  the  most 
comprehensive  cause  of  public  discontent  in  Ireland,  and 
an  arrangement  in  favour  of  the  Catholic  and  Dissenting 
Clergy." 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  evil,  par  excellence, 
to  be  cured  by  a  Union  was  the  rapidly  increasing  pros- 
perity of  Ireland.  Mr.  Cooke  committed  to  paper,  at  the 
request  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  some  of  his  most  cogent 
arguments  in  favour  of  this  measure.  They  appear  in  the 
third  volume  of  the  Castlereagh  Papers  (p.  54),  and  com- 
mence as  follow : — 

"Wni  a  Union  make  Ireland  qniet?  Who  can  judge  for  the  fnture? 
Tet,  although  we  cannot  command  futurity,  we  are  to  act  as  if  futurity  were 
in  our  power.  We  must  argue  from  moral  cauBes  to  moral  effectd.  If^  then, 
we  are  in  a  diaadvantageous  aitoation,  we  must  look  to  theee  causes  which 
have  brought  us  into  that  situation.  What  are  they  ?  First,  the  local  inde- 
pendent acting  of  the  Legislature.  Second,  the  ffmeral  protpmty  of  tk$ 
ooswirjf,  which  has  prodttctd  grtat  activity  oik2  tntrgyJ* 

There  is  no  denying  that  a  certain  amount  of  progress 
was  made  by  Ireland  after  the  Union.  We  allude  to 
that  sort  of  progress  which  is  exemplified  in  the  precipi- 
tate descent  of  a  body  down  an  inclined  plane.  Eveiy 
month  brought  fresh  tidings  to  England  of  the  misery 
of  the  country.  In  1801,  famine  stalked  through  the 
land,  and  thinned  the  ranks  of  the  people.  So  fearfully 
scarce  did  wheat  and  other  grain  became,  that  Lora 
Comwallis  circulated  a  proclamation  forbidding,  under 
pain  of  governmental  displeasure,  the  use  of  flour  in  patties, 
pies,  and  puddings  I  Lord  Moira  set  the  example ;  none 
out  fi>od  of  the  commonest  quality  he  permitted  on  his 
table. 

The  withdrawal  of  wealth  from  Ireland,  by  the  system 
of  absenteeism,  produced,  in  very  few  years,  a  grim  dis- 
play of  bankruptcies.  No  calculation  has,  we  believe, 
Deen  made  to  ascertain  their  relative  proportion,  before 
and  after  the  Union,  except  one.     In  1810,  a  liberal 
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movement,  headed  by  the  Lord  Major  of  Dublin,  started 
into  active  vitality,  and  demanded,  in  no  craven  phraseo- 
logy, an  immediate  repeal  of  the  Legislative  Union.  Mr. 
F.  W.  Conway,  afterwards  editor  of  the  Dublin  Evening 
Post,  and  whose  correspondence  with  Lord  Cloncnrry 
we  will  have  occasion  to  use  before  the  termination  of 
this  work,  acted  as  Secretary.  Amongst  other  statements 
tending  to  prove  the  destruction  of  trade,  by  the  Union, 
he  gave  the  following: — 
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From  the  Parliamentary  Reports  it  mAj  be  seen  that 
insolvency  in  Dublin  has  smce  Deen  on  the  increase.  And, 
when  the  seat  of  Government  has  gone  so  sadly  to  decay, 
how  much  must  not  Ireland,  in  general,  have  suffered 
by  the  operation  of  the  Union.  In  one  year  alone,  5,000 
names  appeared  on  the  Bankrupt  list.  In  the  course  of 
five  years,  20,000  took,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  the 
benefit  of  the  Act  ;  and,  to  the  citizens  of  Dublin,  the 
Act  of  Union  and  the  Insolvent  Act  very  soon  became 
convertible  terms. 

When  Lord  Cloncurry  returned  to  Ireland,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1805,  her  downward  progress  became  glaringly  ap- 
parent to  his  lordship,  and  filled  him  with  feelings  of  the 
most  exquisitely  painful  nature.  Every  prognostication 
expressed  by  him  in  "  Thoushta  on  the  Union"  was 
sadly  verified.  He  wept  in  toe  contemplation  of  his 
country's  ruin.  Sickened  at  the  scene  of  hunger  and 
destitution,  the  rich  moved  off,  in  myriads,  to  England. 
Thus,  absenteeism,  with  its  ill-effects,  became  daily  on 
the  increase.  Lord  Cloncurry  saw  the  evils  which  that 
system  was  productive  of,  and  resolved  that  he,  at  all 
events,  would  live  and  die  in  the  bosom  of  his  country ; 
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and  thus,  by  setting  a  good  example,  check,  in  some 
degree,  the  vast  outnood  of  aristocracj. 

Full  of  the  idea  of  devoting  the  remainder  of  his  life  to 
the  unostentatious  discharge  of  his  duty  as  a  quiet  country 
^ntleman,  Lord  Cloncurrj  returned,  with  his  wife  and 
Family,  to  Ireland.  He  built  large  additions  to  Lyons 
House,  and  commenced  active  operations  as  an  agncid- 
tural  improver.  Being  desirous  of  becoming  a  magis- 
trate, as  the  neighbourhood  possessed  but  comparatively 
few,  a  communication  was  addressed  by  Counsellor  Bume 
to  Lord  Chancellor  Redesdale,  expressive  of  his  lordship's 
wiUinmiess  to  accept  the  conmiission  of  the  peace. 
Redesdale  succeeded  Lord  Clare  as  Guardian  of  the  Lish 
Seak.  He  was  successively  Solicitor  and  Attorney- 
General  of  England,  at  the  time  that  Lord  Cloncurry 
la^  immured  in  his  Tower  dungeon,  and  probably  owed 
lum  a  little  of  that  extraordinary  pique  celebratea  in  the 
lines : — 

**  Those  who  injure  ns  we  freel7  may  forgive, 
Bat  those  we  ii^are,  never  while  we  live.** 

The  Chancellor  replied  in  a  stiff  and  sneering  commu- 
nication, stating,  that  when  one  of  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown,  his  dmy  compelled  him  particularly  to  attend  to 
the  conduct  of  Lord  Cloncurry,  and  that  he  could  not 
think  himself  justified  in  putting  any  power  into  the 
hands  of  such  a  ^^verson.^  He  added,  that  if  he  had 
seen  the  errors  of  nis  conduct,  the  application  should 
come  immediately  from  himself,  with  a  candid  avowal  of 
the  change  wrought  in  his  sentiments.  Cloncurry  saw 
this  letter,  and  his  answer  was  one  of  withering  force. 
•*  I  own,"  said  he,  **  I  considered  that  a  peer  might,  when 
he  pleased,  become  an  acting  magistrate ;  and,  if  respect 
be  no  longer  due  to  the  Irish  peerage,  my  property  in  the 
country  made  it  your  duty  to  comply  with  my  desire, 
unless  I  had  forfeited  my  rights  by  m  conduct,  which,  I 
believe,  you  know  I  never  md.  I  think  it  necessary  to 
state,  that  I  have  not  changed  my  sentiments,  and  I  hope 
I  never  shall.  Thev  are,  and  always  were,  loyal  and 
patriotic  sentiments,  mil  of  abhorrence  for  the  men  and 
the  measures  which,  in   1798,  drove  the  unfortunate 
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people  of  this  country  into  rebellion — ^measures  for  which 
the  minister  was  indemnified  by  Parliament,  as  well  as 
for  his  treatment  of  me,  the  illegality  and  inhumanity  of 
which  are  not,  I  believe,  unknown  to  your  lordship.** 
[Here  Cloncurry  entered  into  a  history  of  the  various 
steps  of  that  oppression  which  pursued  him  so  unre* 
lentingly  for  such  a  length  of  time.  He  likewise  vindi- 
cated nis  conduct,  and  completely  refuted  the  many  lying 
calunmies  that  sought  to  crush  him  beneath  their  weight.] 
*'  I  should  feel  myself  debased,"  said  he,  in  conclusion, 
*'  by  thus  entering  into  explanation  with  your  lordship, 
did  I  not  believe  that  your  power  is  near  its  end.  The 
reign  of  bigotry  and  prejudice  is  over.  I  shall  remain  in 
my  country,  fi-om  which  you  would  have  driven  me,  and 
I  shall  cherish  those  sentiments  you  would  have  me 
renounce." 

In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  month,  private  communi- 
cation was  made,  through  influential  channels,  to  the 
Viceroy  (Lord  Hardwicke),  though  without  Cloncurry's 
knowledge,  expressive  of  the  noble  lord's  desire  to  become 
a  magistrate  of  the  county.  His  Excellency  did  not 
hesitate  to  pursue  that  course  which  his  own  sense  of 
justice  and  propriety  prompted.  Lord  Redesdale  was  forth- 
with ordered  to  insert  in  tne  commission  of  the  peace  the 
noble  applicant's  name,  whether  he  (Lord  R.)  hked  it  or 
no ;  ana  the  Chancellor's  letter  to  Lord  Cloncurry,  an- 
nouncing the  needful  as  having  been  done,  forms  a  strange 
and  amusing  contrast,  when  pkced  in  juxta^position  with 
his  previous  communication — one  so  pregnant  of  asperity, 
the  other  overflowing  with  such  obsequious  politeness. 
Cloncurry,  however,  who  was  always  a  very  proud,  as 
well  as  a  very  vain  man,  no  sooner  read  the  letter,  than 
he  sat  down  and  concocted,  with  the  assistance  of  John 
Philpot  Curran  and  George  Ponsonby,  a  remarkably 
trenchant  reply  to  the  Chancellor,  wherein  he  em- 
phatically dechned  to  accept  of  any  favour  at  the  hands 
of  that  officer. 

The  Viceroy  availed  himself  of  an  opportunity,  about 
this  period,  to  assure  Lord  Cloncurry  of  his  thorough 
sympathy  with  him  in  all  the  trials  he  underwent,  and 
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offered,  with  a  view  to  render  some  slight  compensation 
for  such  injustice,  to  use  his  great  innuence  across  the 
water  in  recommending  him  for  promotion  in  the  peerage. 
This  Lord  Cloncurry,  with  characteristic  taste,  declined. 
How  different  from  his  craven  father,  who,  personally  and 
by  letter,  supplicated  the  Viceroys  Westmorelana  and 
Fitzwilliam  for  **  promotion  in  the  peerage." 

Lord  Cloncurry's  glimpse  into  the  futurity  of  Lord 
Redesdale's  political  life  proved  perfectly  correct.  In 
less  than  eight  weeks  from  the  date  of  his  insolent  refusal, 
Lord  Rede^ble  was  removed  from  the  Lrish  Chancellor- 
ship. One  of  Cloncurry's  best  friends  succeeded  him.* 
We  allude  to  honest  George  Ponsonby,  to  whom  the 
Great  Seal  was  delivered  on  March  1st,  1806.  This 
appointment  formed  an  element  in  the  composition  of 
Lord  Bedford^s  Administration  of  "  all  the  talents,"  which, 
in  1852,  was  imitated  by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  in  his 
Cq^lition  Cabinet.  He  was  the  second  scion  of  the 
Bedford  family  that  wielded  the  vicerccal  sceptre.  In 
1762,  his  fauer  was  inaugurated  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland. 

The  national  party  entertained  ^eat  hopes,  upon  the 
accession  of  John  Duke  of  Bedford  to  power,  that  some 
boons  of  importance  would  be  conceded  to  Ireland. 
Their  expectations,  however,  were  doomed  to  be  dis- 
appointed. In  1807,  on  the  recall  of  his  Grace,  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  assumed  the  helm  of  Government.     His 

*  TIm  oBuaUj  impartial  Plowden,  in  bia  "  Hiatory  of  Ireland"  (voL  il 
p.  288),  speaking  of  the  remoTal  of  Lord  Redeadale  from  the  Chancery 
bench,  at  Fox's  instance,  writes : — "  It  was  an  inchoate  act  of  justice  to  the 
Irish  population  to  put  an  early  and  an  unequivocal  mark  of  reprobation  on 
the  man  who  had  calumniated  and  insulted  them  with  an  ignorant  and 
malignant  bigotiy,  which  has  not  been  experienced  on  any  European  theatre 
for  centuries."  On  the  4  th  March,  1806,  his  lordship  appeared  in  court  for 
the  last  time,  and  took  advantage  of  that  opportunity  to  assure  the  Bar,  that 
when  he  came  over  to  Ireland  he  thought  he  should  probably  have  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  days  there.  "  I  proudly  hoped,**  said  he,  "  to  have  lived 
and  died  amongst  you,  but  that  has  not  been  permitted.  •  •  •  i  have 
been  informed  that  a  pertmptory  order  koi  come  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  not 
to  mfir  a  momeiU  to  el<^te  m  preventrng  the  Great  Seal  longer  remaining  w 
mg  Sandi.  I  know  not  whence  this  jealousy  of  me  has  arisen."  Lord 
Redesdale  was  much  chagrined  and  agitated,  and  burst  into  tears  several 
times  in  the  oonrse  of  hia  address. 
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heraldic  motto—"  En  la  rose  je  ^fleuris^ — was  an  appli- 
cable one.  In  opinion  and  sentiments  he  was  Engush 
to  the  back  bone.  He,  however,  possessed  an  easy  grace 
and  familiar  suavity — qualities  which  have  ever  charac- 
terized the  house  of  Lenox,  although  never  very  strikingly 
the  English  as  a  people.  In  short,  to  use  the  words  of 
Captain  Mulligan,  in  reference  to  his  friend  Pendennis, 
he  was  a  viceroy  of  "  polite  manners,  engaging  affability, 
and  princely  fortune." 

Had  the  Duke  of  Bedford  continued  as  Viceroy, 
Dublin  would,  no  doubt,  have  derived  much  benefit  from 
his  presence.  Few  men  entertained  a  more  sovereign 
contempt  for  money.*  He  scattered  it  with  a  lavish  hand, 
but  he  economized  promotion — a  grievous  offence  in 
certain  dead  and  gone  conceptions. 

Lord  and  Lady  Cloncurry  were  frequent  visitors  at  the 
Bedford  Court.  The  beauty  of  the  one,  and  the  dignity 
of  the  other,  soon  obtained  for  both  a  large  circle  of 
admirers.  Lord  Cloncurry  spared  no  expense  on  the 
decoration  of  his  lovely  wife.  Folk  who  would  otherwise 
have  remained  at  home,  hurried  to  the  Castle  ball-room, 
in  order  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  exquisite  enchantress. 
Rich  in  gold,  in  precious  gems  and  jewels — rich  in  the 
halo  of  her  own  natural  magnificence,  Greor^ana  Clon- 
curry leant  gracefully  on  her  lord.  The  bght  of  the 
throne-room — the  theme  of  every  tongue ;  at  home  the 
lovinff  mothert — the  domestic  wife,  Lord  Cloncurry 
felt  the  inestimable  value  of  the  possession,  as  proudly 
he  gazed  on  the  companion  of  his  hfe. 

*  As  an  instance  of  his  Uberality  in  England,  we  may  mention  that 
upwards  of  X40,000  was  expended  bj  him  in  rebuilding  Ck)vent-gaiden 
Haiket 

t  Tt  was  on  the  morning  following  one  of  the  Castle  balls,  that  a  venerable 
firiend  of  the  author's  met  Lady  Cloncony  and  her  two  children  at  the  house 
of  Dr.  Clarke,  an  emment  phjrsidan,  whither  she  had  gone  in  order  to  consolt 
him  on  the  propriety  of  weaning  the  youngest,  afterwards  Baroness  de 
Roebeck.  Our  informant  was  much  struck  at  the  interesting  affection  of  the 
young  mother  for  her  child,  and  the  evidence  it  gave  of  such  solid  domestio 
virtues. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

A    TBAOEDT. 

**  The  woman  who  ddiberatea  is  lost" — ^Aoduoh. 

Eablt  in  the  jear  1806,  the  ^atest  calamity  that  could 
possibly  befall  a  young  and  nonourable  man  fell  upon 
the  home  of  Lord  Cloncurry.      He    lost    the  idobzed 

Eartner  of  his  existence — not  by  the  visitation  of  God, 
ut  hj  a  death  infinitely  more  awful.  With  the  history 
of  this  mournful  transaction  many  men  still  living  are 
familiar.  Gladly  would  we  drop  the  veil  of  oblivion 
over  its  details,  could  we  think  tliat  in  doing  so  we  were 
dischamng  our  duties  as  a  faithful  biographer. 

Sir  «P— n  P (in  mercy  to  his  descendants  we  sup- 
press the  name)  was  educated  at  the  same  school  with 
Lord  Cloncurry,  and  both  baron  and  baronet  appear  to 
have  been  connected  with  each  other  by  the  bonds  of 

close  and  early  friendship.      P ,  though  a  man  of 

large  fortune,  contrived  about  the  year  1800  to  involve 
himself,  owing  to  his  habitual  improvidence,  in  embar- 
rassments of  a  pecuniary  nature.  He  had  heard  of  the 
proverbial  generosity  of  his  noble  friend,  and  he  resolved 
to  put  it  practically  to  the  test.  To  Lord  Cloncurry  h<» 
accordingly  applied  for  a  sum,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
assure  the  reader,  was  no  sooner  asked  than  granted.  It 
was  considerable,    and   Sir  J — n   P-  gave    I-.onl 

Cloncurry  his  bonds  for  the  amount.  In  1802,  when 
Lord  Cloncurry  was  about  to  leave  with  his  sisters  for 

the  Continent,  he  deposited  P 's  bonds  in  the  hands 

of  Mr.  Willoughby,  nis  lordship's  law  a^nt,  with  poei- 
tive  injunctions  never  to  incommode  Sir  J — n  by  tho 
slightest  application  for  the  payment  of  them. 
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Some  breasts  would  have  been  animated  bj  a  sense  of 

gratitude  for  such  favours ;  but,  alas !  Sir  J — n  P ^'s 

was  not  of  the  number. 

During  the  two  years'  residence  of  Lord  and  Lady 
Cloncurry  at  Rome,  nothing  could  exceed  in  ardour  the 
mutual  attachment  which  subsisted.  The  climax  of  this 
world's  joy  was  reached  by  the  connubial  felicity  which 
illumed  their  souls.  In  Apnl,  1 803,  they  had  been  married ; 
in  1805  they  bade  adieu  to  Rome.  During  that  interval 
two  lovely  children  sanctified  their  alliance.  Those  Lady 
Cloncurry  nursed  herself.  In  fact,  few  in  her  exalted 
station  possessed  more  remarkable  or  more  solid  domestic 
virtues. 

The  noble  example  she  set  in  devoting  to  these,  and 
other  domestic  duties,  the  most  brilliant  moments  of  her 
youth  and  beauty,  excited  the  admiration  of  all  who 
Knew  her.  Amongst  those  who  were  particularly  struck 
with  it  may  be  mentioned  tlie  Earl  of  Montcashel  and  the 
Hon.  William  Moore.  Both  gentlemen  resided,  for  the 
entire  time  that  Lord  and  Lady  Cloncurry  remained  at 
Rome,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their  dwelling.  On 
the  memorable  trial  of  February  19,  1807,  Lord  Mont- 
cashel was  summoned  as  a  witness.  A  portion  of  his 
evidence  we  subjoin,  as  it  redounded  to  the  credit  of 
Lord  and  Lady  Cloncurry : — 

Q.  Were  you  in  habits  of  familiar  intercouTBe  in  the  family  of  Lord 
Cloncurry  while  he  remained  in  Italy  ? 

A.  I  waa,  very  much.  I  saw  them  constantly.  There  were  not  many 
English  there,  and  we  were  much  together. 

Q.  Had  they  any  children  at  Rome? 

A.  They  had  two  children. 

Q.  Can  you  state,  my  Lord,  from  the  intercourse  which  you  had  with 
Lord  Cloncurry's  family,  upon  what  terms  they  appeared  to  live  ? 

A.  They  appeared  to  live  upon  the  most  happy  terms.  He  was  rery 
much  attached  to  her — shewed  her  every  attention  posaitde,  and  she  ap- 
peared fond  of  him  and  sensible  of  his  kindness. 

Q.  They  were  happy  together  ? 

A.  Exceedingly  so ;  and  for  a  young  woman,  she  was  eztnmely  domestic 
and  attentive  to  her  husband  and  her  children. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  say  that  they  appeared  a  peculiarly  happy  ooupla  ? 

A.  Theif  appeared  as  happy  ag  a  couple  considered  happy  couid  postUdy 
he,    I  never  couid  keair  of  any  difference  between  them, 

Q.  Do  you  recoUect  whether  Lady  Cloncurry  happened  to  hare  any 
severe  illness  during  the  time  you  were  at  Borne  ? 
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A.  I  nooDect  her  aecovehemtnt^  but  nothing  more. 

Q.  Had  you  an  oppoitonlty  of  observing  the  attention  of  Lord  doooony 
to  his  lady  upon  that  occaaion  ? 

A.  I  obeerved  it  to  be  that  of  an  aiibctionate  huaband  to  his  wife. 

Q.  Had  3ron  an  opportunity  of  observing  Lady  Cloncurry*i  deportment 
in  public  and  in  private? 

JL  I  liad,  in  the  fkmiliar  intercourse  that  fHeods  have,  and  I  saw  nothing 
bat  what  was  perfectly  and  uniformly  oorrect 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Moore,  who  had  similar  opportunities 
of  witnessing  Lord  and  Lady  Cloncurry's  general  de- 
meanour during  their  sojourn  in  the  Eternal  Citj,  was  also 
interrogated.     Among  other  questions  he  was  asked: — 

Q.  Upon  what  terms  did  they  appear  to  you  to  live  together  ? 
A.  Perfectly  happy  ;  very  much  attached  to  each  other. 
Q.  What  was  Lord  Cloncurry's  conduct  towards  his  lady  ? 
A.  Extremely  attentive  and  affectionate. 
Q.  What  was  the  conduct  of  both  towards  their  childrai  ? 
A.  They  were  both  very  ftmd  of  their  children. 

The  Hon.  Colonel  Burton  was  next  examined.  The 
evidence  of  this  gentleman  went  principally  to  show  that 
after  Lord  and  Lady  Cloncurry's  arrival  in  Ireland,  the 
same  affection  and  happiness  continued  to  exist  between 
them. 

Q.  Were  you  flvqneotly  at  Lyons  since  that  time  ? 

A.  Very  frequently. 

Q.  Were  they  often  at  your  house  ? 

A.  Very  often. 

Q.  Had  you  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  conduct  of  Lord  and  Lady 
Cloncuny  to  each  other  ? 

A.  I  had.     •     ♦     ♦     • 

Q.  As  far  as  you  observed,  was,  or  was  not,  the  eondnct  and  disposition 
ot  Lord  Cloncurry  that  of  a  man  remaricably  fond  of  his  wife  ? 

A.  He  was  remarkably  fond  of  her. 

Q.  Were  they  during  that  time  what  you  would  call  an  €xir§mtljf  happv 
conple? 

A»  They  were  so,  to  the  best  of  my  judgment 

John  Joseph  Henry,  one  of  Lord  Cloncurry's  most 
intimate  friends,  gave  similar  evidence.  "  Thc^  were 
extremely  happy,  he  said,  **  and  could  not  possibly  be 
more  so. 

Q.  Did  yofo  happen  to  see  Lord  Cloncurry  aftar  Ike  irfBidioa  had  belUlen 
him? 
A.  I  did. 
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Q.  How  soon  after  ? 

A.  I  cannot  particalarly  state  the  day,  but  as  nearly  as  I  can  noollect  it 
was  a  fortnight 

Q.  Did  it  appear  to  make  much  impression  npon  his  mind  ? 

A.  Very  much.     He  was  in  deep  distress. 

Q.  What  was  the  state  of  his  mind  ? 

A.  I  will  not  call  it  distraction,  bat  it  was  a  debility  of  intellect,  as  well 
as  I  can  express  it. 

Q.  Ton  visited  him  after  hearing  of  this  matter  ? 

A.  I  did,  at  Lyons. 

(^  Was  your  intimacy  such  as  induced  Lord  Cloncurry  to  communicate 
with  you  on  the  subject  ? 

A.  He  did,  most  freely. 

(The  counsel  for  the  defendant  objected  to  the  witness  being  interrogated 
relative  to  what  passed  between  him  and  Lord  Cloncurry.) 

Gaspar  Gabrielli,  the  artist  whom  his  lordship  brought 
from  Kome,  was  also  examined.  Among  other  questions 
he  was  asked : — 

Q.  Have  you  dined  at  Lord  Cloncurry's  table  at  Lyons  ? 

A.  Every  day. 

Q.  What  was  the  state  in  which  Lord  and  Lady  Cloncuiry  lived  together 

A.  The  greatest  felicity  in  all  extents. 

Her  ladyship's  maid  was  next  summoned.  She  had 
been  in  General  Morgan's  family  for  many  years,  and 
lived  with  Lord  and  Lady  Cloncurry  since  the  period  of 
their  marriage.  In  the  course  of  a  rigid  examination, 
she  was  asked,  what  was  Lord  Cloncurry's  general  con- 
duct as  a  husband  ?  ^*  There  never  was  a  man  more 
attached,"  she  exclaimed,  "  and  he  was  one  of  the  best 
husbands  I  ever  saw."  Other  answers  given  by  her  to 
the  Solicitor-General  reflected  equal  honour  on  Lady 
Cloncurry's  character,  as  a  wife  and  a  mother. 

Our  motive  for  introducing  the  foregoing  extracts  from 
the  evidence  is,  or  oug[ht  to  be,  obvious.  Repeatedly 
have  we  heard  it  alleged,  and,  peradventure,  the  reader 
too,  that  his  lordship  soon,  very  soon,  indeed,  had  cause 
to  regret  his  alliance  with  Miss  Morgan.  A  blacker 
calumny  was  never  uttered.  From  Apnl,  1803,  to  April, 
1806,  there  could  not  exist  on  the  &ce  of  the  glooe  a 
happier  or  more  devoted  couple.  Had  the  thousand 
tongues  of  rumour  which  so  industriously  circulated  the 
above,  ceased  to  wag  its  slanderous  aspersions  here,  it 
might  have  spared  some  pain  to  the  already  deeply 
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wounded  feelings  of  Lord  Cloncurrj.  But  it  could  not. 
The  itching  inclination  o(  eaneanniers  to  erect  a  plausible 
story  on  so  tempting  a  basis,  must  needs  be  gratified. 
Cloncurry — so  said  they — ^repenting  of  his  hasty  and  ill- 
judged  alliance,  suddenly  bethought  him  of  an  expedient 

to  dissever  it.      He    invited   Sir  J — n   P to   his 

house  (albeit  that  he  knew  him  to  be  a  dangerous  man) ; 
invited  him  again — yea !  after  Lady  Cloncurry  had  con- 
jured him  to  let  him  come  no  more;  and,  finally,  unac- 
companied by  his  wife,  left  Lyons  for  Dublin. 

For  nearly  half  a  century  this  wretched  slander  has 
possessed  a  dull,  irresolute  vitality.  Although  repeatedly 
contradicted,  it  has  not  yet  died  out.  The  body  of  a 
worm,  chopped  and  re-chopped  into  a  himdred  particles, 
could  not  be  more  difficult  to  deprive  of  life.  Within 
the  last  few  months  we  have  heard  the  vile  calumny  of 
1807  sent  adrift  once  more  upon  the  world,  with  its 
primitive  deformity  so  much  concealed  by  decoration,  as 
to  lose  in  a  great  degree  the  repulsive  aspect  of  its  first 
appearance,  but  nevertheless  possessing  beneath  a  plausi- 
ble exterior  all  the  intrinsic  hideousness  of  the  orimnal. 

On  the  arrival  of  Lord  and  Lady  Cloncurry  in  Ireland, 
their  society  was  immediately  courted  by  the  first  aristo- 
cracy of  the  country.  Lady  Cloncurry  was  admired — he 
was  beloved.  The  wooded  domain  of  Lyons  was  a  bliss- 
ful region.  The  two  long  years  of  cruel  persecution 
which  his  lordship  but  a  short  time  previously  passed 
within  the  cold  erasp  of  a  humid  dungeon,  lent  an 
additional  zest  to  his  present  felicity.  How  marked  the 
contrast  I — how  complete  the  transition  !  What  a  happy 
life  was  his  I 

Kejoice,  ye  fiends  and  devils  of  darkness,  for  the  eyes 
of  the  lord  of  Lyons  will  soon  be  bathed  in  tears,  and 
his  nuptial  couch  hung  in  mourning ! 

The  old  schoolfellow  and  early  friend  of  Valentine 
Lawless,  who  erst  had  tasted  the  sweets  oi  his  salutary 
advice  and  munificent  generosity,  contemplated  with 
envious  eye  the  happiness  we  have  described,  and  like  a 
woli*  hungering  for  prey,  yearned  to  have  even  a  particle 
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God  to  forgive  her.  He  told  her  she  should  be  restored  to  the  protection  of 
her  father — that  until  then  her  secret  should  be  preserved  and  her  feefingi 
respected,  and  that  her  fall  fVom  honour  should  be  as  easy  as  it  might  Bui 
there  was  a  forgiveness  which  she  supplicated,  and  which  he  sternly  refused. 
He  refused  that  forgiveness  which  implies  the  meanness  of  the  person  who 
dispenses  it,  and  which  renders  the  clemency  valueless,  because  it  makes  the 
man  despicable ;  he  refused  to  take  back  to  his  arms  the  tainted  and  faithless 
woman  who  had  betrayed  him.  He  refused  to  expose  himself  to  the  soom 
of  the  world  and  his  own  contempt ;  he  submitted  to  miseiy ;  he  could  not 
brook  dishonour.** 

Lord  Cloncuny  lost  no  time  in  writing  to  General 
Morgan.  Lady  Cloncurry  continued  to  be  received  at 
the  table  of  her  lord ;  and  every  one,  save  themselves, 
remained  in  complete  ignorance  of  what  had  passed. 
Not  even  Lady  Bruton,  his  lordship's  sister,  who  waa 
stopping  at  the  time  at  Lyons,  received  even  a  hint  of 
the  catastrophe.  In  a  few  days  Colonel  Kyd,  Lady 
Cloncurry's  uncle,  arrived  from  England  by  her  father's 
desire.     She  immediately  left  Ireland  under  the  protec-  i 

tion  of  that  gentleman,  and,  to  use  the  words  of  ^ushe,  I 

"  her  broken-hearted  husband  took  leave  of  her  for  ever-  ' 

more.'' 

We  have  said  much  on  this  subject,  but  much  more 
might,  with  propriety,  be  said.  When  the  prevalence 
of  the  wretched  slander,  already  adverted  to,  is  taken 
into  consideration,  the  most  fastidious  ought  not  to  com- 
plain either  of  the  prolixity  of  these  details,  or  the  un- 
reserved nature  of  their  language.  So  far  from  his  lord- 
ship encouraging  the  visits  of  Sir  J — n  P to  Lyons 

after  having  heard  that  his  manner  was  offensively 
familiar  towards  Lady  Cloncuny,  he  pursued  a  course 
diametrically  opposed  to  it.     EarW  one  morning,  during 

the  visit  of  r to  Lyons,  his  lordship  awoke,  and  to 

his  surprise  found  Lady  Cloncurry  weeping.  He  at  first 
imagined  that  this  was  merely  occasioned  by  a  frightful 
dream,  and  thought  nothing  of  it;  but  soon  the  existence 
of  a  substantial  sorrow  became  apparent  to  him.  Lady 
Cloncurry  besought  him  (and  tnis  she  did  for  the  first 

C)oncurr|r  in  that  position,  which  through  her  foolishness,  nhe  had  forfeited, 

H  not  for  his  well-beloved  firiend,  J ^n  P 1  C- n,  who  urged 

iB  strong  and  peranasive  language,  to  the  contrax>\ — W.  J.  F. 
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time)  to  close  the  door  of  his  hospitality  a^nst  P 

for  ever.  Although  the  hour  was  only  halt-past  four<  he 
rushed  like  a  maniac  from  his  chamber  to  that  occupied 
by  Sir  J — ^n  P .  He  thundered  at  the  door,  en- 
tered the  room,  but  found  it  empty.  A  fowling-piece, 
which  usually  remained  behind  the  door,  was  gone — the 
baronet  must  therefore  be  out  shooting.  Cloncurry  de- 
scended the  stairs,  and,  quivering  with  agitation,  left  the 
house.  Aided  by  the  grey  dawn  of  a  simimer*s  morning,* 
he  searched  the  thickly  wooded  demesne  of  Lyons.     At 

length,  in  a  retired  part  of  the  grounds,  Sir  J — n  P , 

gun  in  hand,  rose  before  him.  Ere  Lord  Cloncurry  gave 
expression  to  his  feelings,  he  procured,  with  admirable 

presence  of  mind,  the  fowling-piecef  from  P ,  lest 

the  hot  and  ungovernable  temper  of  his  false  friend 
should  lead  him,  m  a  moment  ot  revengeful  impulse,  to 
discharge  it. 

With  a  breast  heaving  with  indignation,  and  eyes 
heavily  charged  with  big  hot  tears,  Cloncurry  gazed 
upon  the  form  of  his  deadly  enemy.  At  length  he  spoke ; 
P quivered  like  an  aspen  leaf  before  him.  Clon- 
curry was  calm.  **  If  you  value  the  reputation  of  Lady 
Cloncurry,"  exclaimed  his  lordship,  **you  will  begone 
from  our  sight  for  evermore.  May  God  forgive  you, 
•  P ;  I  did  not  look  for  this.'t 

At  this  time  Cloncurry  was  totally  unconscious  of  the 
extent  of  his  false  friend  s  criminality.  He  firmly  be- 
lieved that  Lady  Cloncurry  was  innocent,  and  that  Sir 
J — ^n  P had  merely,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  for- 

*  It  WM  the  moniiiig  of  th«  26th  Key. 

t  Lord  duncony  |»rocur«d  the  fowling- piece  from  P on  the  pretext 

of  denring  to  fire  at  a  rabbit 

X  Some  ulfra-moralwte  may  poesibly  ccnstire  the  writer  of  these  p«i?es  for 
introducing  a  subject  uf  »iieh  delicacy  into  the  life  of  Lord  C1oncurr>%  But 
we  heed  nut  their  anhnadvenioii.  Should  this  book  be  sufficienUy  fortunate 
aa  to  reach  a  second  edition,  we  promiee  them  the  details  shAll  be  iv|ieated, 
and  in  all  probability  some  new  once  added. 

It  is  our  doty  to  do  Justice,  and  to  aee  justice  done,  lo  the  character  of 
Lord  Cloncurry.  We  are  not  awan  how  this  could  be  eflbcted,  and  omit 
the  refuUtion  uf  a  calumny,  which,  if  permitted  to  circulate  uncontradicted, 
oould  not  iSiil  to  compromise  seriously  his  lordship's  iiersonal  honour. 

o  2 
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goUea  himself,  by  an  extreme  of  g€dlaninet  in  casual 
orawmg-room  conyersation. 

After  a  few  turgidlj-articulated  expieaeioiis  of  injuzed 
innocence,  the  guilty,  confounded,  self-convicted*  criminal 
fled.  "  Lord  Cloncurry,"  says  Bushe,  ^'  returned  to  the 
chamber  where  he  had  left  his  wife.  With  warm  tender- 
ness and  noble  generosity  he  besought  her  to  be  tranquil, 
soothed  her  by  his  caresses,  and  assured  her  that  the 
villain  who  had  disturbed  her  repose  was  banished  for  eyer." 

All  this,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  occurred  previous 
to  the  scene  described  in  ^^  Curran  and  his  Cotempo- 
raries." 

LordCloncurry,it  is  true,had  permitted  Sir  J — nP 

to  pay  more  than  one,  two,  three,  or  even  four  visits  to 
Lyons.  Nay,  with  his  characteristic  hospitality,  he  invited 
hmi  to  come.  But  Lord  Cloncurry  had  not  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  him ;  he  had  no  reason  to  suspect  his  wife- 
he  had  none  to  suspect  his  friend.  He  haa  no  conception 
that  the  man  with  whom  he  had  been  intimate  from  his 
childhood,  who  was  under  personal  obligations  to  him, 
who  had  ever  been  hospitably  and  cordially  reoeiyed  and 
treated  in  his  fiunily,  would  violate  every  moral  duty  and 
honourable  principle.  In  his  lady  Lord  Cloncurry  had 
the  utmost,  and,  as  he  thought,  the  most  deserved  confi- 
dence. Her  excellent  education,  her  extreme  youth,  her« 
devotion  to  her  children,  her  antecedent  passion  for  her 
husband,  the  rank  to  which  he  had  exalted  her,  the  dis- 
tinction by  which  she  was  honoured,  the  happiness  of 
every  kina  by  which  she  was  surrounded,  would  appear 
to  the  most  suspicious  and  jealous  mind  sufficient  security 
for  her  innocence.f 

Aspiring  to  add  the  blood  of  the  husband  to  the  ruin 

*  The  letUn  tddnMCd  by  Sir  J^n  P to  Lady  Cloiieiiify,  and 

•Aarwarda  to  bia  lordabip,  oa  diaooveiy  baving  enaiied,  oonld  not  fiul  to 
prove  intaoaely  interesting  to  a  certain  class  of  readers.  Verbatim  copies  of 
ttiose  letters  remain  in  onr  possession,  but  little  inclination  bare  we  to  pander 
to  prufiant  taatas  and  vicious  curiosity,  by  making  tbis  work  tba  vehicle  of 
their  dliseniination.  We  do  not  conceive  that  any  good  olgect  oonld  be 
gained  by  doing  so. 

t  See  Um  Solidtor-Gcnarari  speech  in  the  Court  of  King^s  Bend^  Feb. 
10.  1S07. 
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of  the  wife,  Sir  J — ^n  P wrote  to  Lord  Cloncurry 

to  sa^,  that  he  would  be  ready  and  willing  to  engage 
him  in  mortal  combat  at  any  moment's  notice,  should 
he  so  desire  it.  The  baronet  knew  enough  of  law  to 
know  that  he  had  subjected  himself  to  an  action,  the 
consequences  of  which  could  not  fail  to  affect  both  his 
character  and  his  pocket     If  Lord  Cloncurry  fell,  whicli 

was  not  improbable  (P being  a  practised  duellist), 

the  lawsuit  would,  as  a  natural  sequence,  fall  to  the 
ground  likewise. 

This  ag^vated  aggression  on  the  part  of  Sir  J — n 

P having  become  known,  informations  were  sworn, 

and  the  baronet  was  arrested.  He  entertained  some  rather 
natural  feelings  of  distaste  to  **  durance  vile,"'  and  offered 
bail  in  a  considerable  sum.  This  Chief  Justice  Downes 
accepted,  and  the  roaring  lion  was  once  more  let  loose 
upon  the  world.  But  haunted  by  the  near  approach  of 
retribution,  he  packed  his  portmanteau,  and  precipitately 
fled  to  that  refuaium  peeeatorum — the  Isle  of  Man.  By 
this  proceeding  his  recognizances  became,  of  course,  for- 
feitea  to  the  Crown. 

By  permission  of  the  Court,  Lord  Cloncurry  filed  his 
declaration,  upon  a  common  appearance,  against  him  as 
a  fugitive,  ana  on  the  19th  February,  1807,  the  memo- 
rable trial  of  "  Cloncurry  verms  P-  "  came  on  before 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Downes  and  a  respectable  jury  of 
Dublin  citizens.  Lord  Cloncurry  had  a  strong  bar  re- 
tained in  his  favour.  Amongst  them  stood  Charles  Kendal 
Bushe,  afterwards  Chief  Justice,  Sergeant  Ball,  John  Bume, 
K.C.  (the  old  lawyer  of  the  Cloncurry  family),  Mr.  Quin, 
K.C.,  Mr.  Burton,  K.C.  (afterwards  iudge),  and  John  Phil- 
pot  Curran,  subsequently  Master  of  the  Kolls.  Foremost 
in  the  ranks  of  Sir  J — n  F ^*s  counsel  stood  the  redoubt- 
able Peter  Borrowes,  and  Mr.,  afterwards  Baron,  Joy. 
Messrs.  Scrivcn  and  Johnston  completed  the  bar.  The  trial 
extended  over  two  days.  Damages  were  laid  at  £100,000. 
The  utmost  interest  prevailed.  The  court,  each  day,  was 
crowded  to  suffocation.  Not  for  years  had  there  been 
seen  an  equal  array  of  learned  advocates.  The  speeches 
of  Bushe  and  Borrowes,  the  antagonistic  counsel,  were 
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masterpieces  of  eloquence  and  forensic  argument.*  Bur- 
rowes  made  the  very  most  of  the  defence.  He  endea* 
voured,  in  the  first  place,  to  prove  that  a  host  of  preju- 
dices   against  Sir   J — ^n   P *s  character    had    been 

raised  by  calumny  and  misrepresentation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preoccupying  the  mind  of  the  jury  with  a  per- 
suasion of  his  guilt.  This,  he  said,  combined  with  the 
artful  statement  of  Mr.  Bushe,  acted  but  too  successfully. 
Peter  Burrowes,  however,  had  not  the  aplomb  to  defend 
the  character  of  the  baronet.  His  conduct  he  admitted 
to  be  in  itself  highly  reprehensible.  Any  lawyer  will 
readily  understand  the  delicate  nature  of  the  defence  into 
which  Burrowes  entered  after  that  preamble.  It  was  the 
defence  usually  made  on  such  occasions.  We  do  not 
consider  ourselves  called  upon,  for  many  reasons,  to 
examine  it. 

LordDownes,  towards  the  conclusion  of  his  charge,  leant 

heavily  on  P .     He  declared  himself  to  be  '*  totally 

unable  to  point  out  a  single  circumstance  in  the  defendants 
conduct  to  go  in  mitigation  of  damages'" — ^a  strong  decla- 
ration coming  from  such  a  judge. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  extolled  the  conduct  of  Lord 
Cloncurry.  From  beginning  to  end,  he  pronounced  it 
to  be  full  of  kindness  and  considerateness  towards  Lady 
Cloncurry ;  that  the  whole  history  of  their  married  state, 

until  the  evil  eye  of  Sir  J — n  P alighted  on  her,  had 

been  one  continued,  uninterrupted  current  of  mutual 
affection..  He  called  upon  the  jury  to  estimate  the  in- 
jury which  the  noble  plaintiff  had  sustained,  and  to  com- 
pensate him,  as  far  as  that  could,  in  reason,  be  done. 

The  jury  left  the  box,  and  returned,  after  half  an  hours 
conference,  with  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  of  £20,000 
damages,  and  6d.  costs. 

Having  been,  at  "length,  secured  by  the  strong  arm  of 
the  law.  Sir  J — n  P gave  what  he  could  (but  re- 
luctantly enough),  and  his  bond  for  the  remainder.     Up 

*  Two  fuU  reports  of  the  trial  were,  in  the  spring  of  1807,  printed  and 
published  in  pamphlet  shape,  by  two  rival  Dublin  publishers.  Their  sale  was 
immense. 
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to  the  year  1837,  the  damages  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
entirely  paid  off. 

On  Wednesday,  8th  March,  1837,  we  find  a  motion 
made  in  the  Rolls  Court,  by  Mr.  Litton,  applying  to  have 
the  receiver  extended  over  the  defendants  estates,  as  the 
sum  of  £7,250  15s.  was  due  to  Lord  Cloncurry.  The 
following  report  of  the  proceedings  appears  in  the  Dublin 
Evening  Mail,  of  March  10,  1837:— 

**  Mr.  Wabrbn,  K.O.,  objected  to  the  appUcatum,  and  contended  that 
Lord  Cloncurry,  having  accepted  a  deed  for  the  sum  of  £6,000,  oou]d  not  go 
back  upon  the  original  judgment,  which  he  had  abandoned.     *     * 

"  The  Mastrr  op  thb  Rolls  decided  that  the  receiver  should  be  ex- 
tended ;  but  the  creditors  of  Sir  J — n  P ,  who  opposed  the  motion,  get 

their  costs.* 

One  of  the  Tory  journals  of  the  day,*  in  reference  to 
this  motion,  discharged  a  rather  offensive  leader  at  Lord 
Cloncurry.  Had  it  confined  itself  to  honest  abuse,  we 
should  not  have  considered  the  matter  worthy  of  notice ; 
but  it  descended  to  an  unworthy  and  unwarrantable 
fakehood.  The  damages,  said  this  print,  "  were  £5,000, 
and  the  balance  is  an  accumulation  of  interest  arising 
out  of  principle  r 

Thomes  Kyan,  J.P.,  of  Ballinakill,  Coimty  Kildare, 
Esq.,  succeeded  Mr.  Braughall  as  the  confidential  agent 
of  Lord  Cloncurry.  For  years  after  Lady  Cloncurry's 
separation  from  her  husband  and  her  children,  she  was  in 
the  habit  of  addressing,  to  this  gentleman,  most  anxious 
letters  of  inquiry  respecting  them.  Of  this  circumstance, 
we  believe.  Lord  Cloncurry  was,  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  i^orant.  Mr.  Ryan  died  in  1814,  but  his  papers 
are  still  in  existence,  and,  amongst  them,  may  be  found 
the  interesting  correspondence  referred  to.  Were  we 
permitted  to  make  historical  use  of  it,  nothing  would  more 
completely  redound  to  the  honour  and  credit  of  Lady 
Cloncurry;   but  a  mistaken   feeling  of  propriety  pre- 


*  In  consequence  of  Lord  Cloncurry^s  unfashionable  politics,  the  journal 
refored  to  opposed  him,  on  all  occasions,  virulently.  We  allude  mamly  to  the 

foor-and-twenty  years  during  which  R S continued  to  edit  it    Mr. 

S was  orij^nally  a  Roman  Catholic. 
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vents  the  roprcacntatiYes  of  Mr.  Ryan  from  auictioiiiiig 
its  publicitj,  and  the  reader  most,  therefore,  for  the 
present,  make  up  his  mind  to  the  loss.  In  some  fiitare 
edition  of  this  work  we  hope  to  be  in  a  posilaon  to 
give  it. 

Nothing  can  be  more  painfully  interesting  than  this 
correspondence.  Our  eyes  sufiused  with  tears  as  we  read 
it  It  breathes  the  hohest  sentiments  from  the  first  to  the 
last,  fond  inquiries  after  the  health  of  her  children,  their 
juvenile  progress  in  knowledge  and  religion;  whether 
they  ever  speak  of  their  poor,  poor  mother ;  anxious  asm- 
rations  that  they  may  be  good  and  happy.  Such  is  me 
tenor  of  a  corresponoence  which  appears  to  have  extended 
over  several  years.  In  more  than  one  letter,  Lady  Clon- 
curry  beseeches  Mr.  Ryan  to  endeavour  to  steal  for  her  a 
lock  or  two  of  Valentine's*  and  Mary'sf  hair,  in  order 
that  she  may  place  it  next  her  heart,  and  sigh  and  cry 
over  it. 

On  returning  to  England,  Lady  Cloncurry  at  once 
assumed  her  maiden  name  of  Morgan.  She  associated  with 
her  family,  and  a  select  circle  of  acquaintances,  who  loved 
her  for  her  sweetness  and  amiability  of  disposition.  About 
the  year  1812,  on  the  death  of  her  uncle.  Colonel  Kyd, 
who  never  had  any  issue.  Miss  Morgan  became  entitled 
to  a  considerable  property.  Of  this,  a  large  portion  was 
disbursed  by  her  m  ministering  to  the  wants  of  the  poor, 
who  prayed  that  God  would  make  her  life  a  long  and 
happy  one. 

In  1819t  (her  marriage  with  Lord  Clonciurry  having 
been  previously  dissolved  by  Act  of  Parliament)  the  Rev. 
John  Sanford,  Rector  of  Nynehead,  Somerset,  made  an 
offer  to  Miss  Morgan,  of  ms  hand  and  heart.  He  was 
accepted,  and  the  nuptials  took  place  on  the  2nd  June, 
1819.  It  is  with  no  small  pleasure  we  have  it  in  our  power 

*  Th«  Hon.  Valentine  Anne  Lawleie.    He  died  in  1826,  aged  twenty. 

t  Aftemrarda  Banmeai  de  Roebe^ 

X  The  dfneolution  of  the  marriagei  by  Act  of  Pariiament,  took  place  on 
A^l  7th,  1611,  the  birth  day,  dognlar  to  say,  of  her  first  bom  child,  by 
Lord  Clonouny.  We  allude  to  Videntine  Anne,  bom  in  Rome,  April  7th, 
1S06. 
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to  saj,  that  uninterrupted  happiness  and  serenity  have 
crowned  this  alliance.  One  chud,  a  daughter,  sanctified 
it.  In  1844,  Miss  Anna  Horatia  Caroline  Sanford  was 
led  to  the  Hymeneal  altar  by  Frederick  Henry,  Lord 
M n,  an  English  nobleman  of  much  worth,  and  con- 
siderable fortune.  His  lordship  is  now  (1854)  the 
happy  father  of  six  blooming  children. 

Sir  J— n  P survived  until  the  20th  July,  1845. 

Although  twice  married,  he  left  no  son  to  inherit  his 
title. 
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The  Dake  of  Richmond  Viceroy  of  Ireland— Lord  Cloncuny's  Hospitaltty— 
Anecdote — His  Lordship^s  Second  Marriage — ^Foundation  of  the  Catholic 
Association  in  1747,  and  ita  progressive  Gradations  fron  that  Date — John 
Keogh — ^Protestant  Co-operation — Lord  Fingal — Lord  Cloncuny^s  Speech 
at  the  Kfldare  Meeting  of  1811 — ^Wogan  Browne — Dr.  Duigenan  made  a 
Privy  Councillor — Lord  Cloncuny*8  Speech  at  the  Catholic  Banquet  of 
Dec  17, 1811 — He  sets  in  Motion  the  Machinery  of  Petty  Sessions— Letter 
to  the  Author — Narrow-minded  Bigotry  of  Lord  Chancellor  Manners — 
Lord  Cloncuny  subjected  to  a  studied  Insult — Banquet  to  Tom  Moore  in 
1818 — Moore's  Father — ^Amusing  Anecdote — Death  of  tlie  Hon.  Charlotte 
Lawless — Sir  Thomas  M'Kenny — ^The  Izon  Duke  and  the  Tin  Case — 
General  Devereux's  Mission  to  Ireland  in  1819 — Lord  Cloncuny*s  Address 
to  his  Recruits— The  venal  Flatterers  of  George  lY.  in  1820— Sir  Richard 
Steele — Exciting  Scene  at  Kilmainham — Spirited  Behaviour  of  Lord  Clon- 
curry — The  Hon.  Mary  Lawless  allied  in  Marriage  to  the  Baron  de  Roe- 
beck — George  IV.  visiU  Ireland  in  1821 — Infatuation  of  the  People — An 
Orange  Lord  Mayor — Lord  CloncurTy*s  Letter  on  Police — Robert  Owen's 
Philanthropic  Mission  to  Ireland  in  1828 — Lord  Cloncurry's  Private  Let- 
ters to  him — Martial  Law — Anecdote — The  Kildare-pkce  Society — Lord 
Cloucuny  a  watchful  Sentinel  over  the  Interests  ot  the  Irish  Catholic 
Church — His  Project  for  the  Reclamation  of  Bogs — I^etters  to  Messrs. 
O'Beime  and  O'Connell — Death  of  Lord  Cloncuny's  eldest  Son — Lord 
Cloncurry's  Letter  to  the  Catholic  Association  in  1824 — Letters  to  O'Con- 
nell,  Father  Sheehan,  and  Mr.  Coppinger — The  Wellesiey  Administration — 
Extraordinary  Advertisement — Lord  Cloncurry*s  Donation  of  £100  to  the 
distressed  Weavers  of  the  Liberty — Forged  Letter  from  Lord  Cloncuny — 
Its  History — Lord  Cloncunys  Labours  to  establish  Inland  Navigation — 
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Lord  Cloncurry  frequented  the  Bedford  Court,  but  on 
the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  his  visits  to  the 
Castle  ceased.  He  appears  to  have  been  prejudiced  on 
political,  not  personal  grounds,  against  that  vivacious 
Viceroy.  His  Excellency,  however,  for  what  motive  we 
know  not,  insisted  upon  making  the  acauaintance  of  Lord 
Cloncurry,  and  privately  came  to  the  determination,  that 
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in  the  event  of  the  mountain  declining  to  come  to 
Mahomet,  Mahomet  would  go  to  the  mountain.  Ac- 
cordingly, ha^'ing  previously  met  his  lordship  visiting 
at  Mr.  Henry's,  of  Lod^e  Park,  the  Viceroy,  with  that 
entire  absence  of  formalitv  for  which  he  was  remarkable, 
signiQcd  his  intention  of  calling  next  morning  upon  the 
hospitable  occupant  of  Lyons  Castle.  This  he  did,  and 
from  that  day  henceforth  both  Duke  and  Baron  continued 
on  terms  of  friendly  intimacy.  Little  his  lordship  thought 
in  1807,  when  shunning  the  Viceregal  Court  and  person 
of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  that  a  few  years  after  would 
find  him  standing  in  the  relationship  of  father-in-law  to 
his  Grace  8  brother.  Lord  Sussex  Lennox. 

The  duties  of  hospitality,  conjointly  with  those  of  the 
magistracy,  may  be  said  to  have  engrossed  the  greater 
part  of  his  lordship's  time  for  four  or  five  years  after  his 
return  from  Italy.  In  politics  he  did  not,  to  any  extent, 
interfere. 

Amongst  the  wits  and  worthies  whom  Lord  Cloncurry 
collected  round  him  at  this  period,  may  be  mentioned 
Henry  Grattan,  Patrick  Lattm,  John  Philpot  Curran, 
Chenevix  the  chemist,  and  Robert  Jephson,  When  the 
opinions  of  the  two  celebrated  wits,  Curran  and  Lattin, 
clashed  together  in  conversation,  the  shower  of  sparks 
that  fell  was  brilliant  and  electrical.  In  the  society  of 
such  men  time  passed  swiftly,  and  certainly  not  unpro- 
fitably. 

Those  whom  we  have  named  above  as  the  frequent 
guests  of  Lord  Cloncurry  at  Lyons  were,  we  believe,  all 
members  of  the  Protestant  Church.  His  lordship's  hospi- 
tality, however,  appears  to  have  been  equally  extended 
to  Catholics.  The  president  and  professors  of  Maynooth 
College,  the  neighbouring  pastors  and  prelates  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  oflentimes  passed  days,  occasionally 
weeks,  within  the  castle.  Connected  with  one  of  the 
Maynooth  ^^  visitations,"  there  is  an  amusing  anecdote 
related.  We  find  it  reported  in  the  Dublin  Evening  Post 
of  January  12,  1811: — ^**  At  a  time,**  said  that  journal, 
*'  when  it  is  so  much  the  fashion  to  calumniate  our 
unhappy  and  persecuted  country,  and  to  make  her  appear 
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to  strangerB  in  the  most  disadvantageous  light,  this  tme 
and  recent  anecdote  will  be  read  with  pleasure  bj  all 
good  Irishmen."  Dr.  Everard,  President  of  Maynooth 
College,  and  afterward  R.  C.  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  was, 
in  December,  1810,  together  with  four  of  the  professors, 
on  a  visit  with  Lord  Cloncurry.  '*  Although  a  good 
Irishman,"  proceeded  thePast^  "the  Rev. Doctor  had  hved 
too  long  in  England  not  to  give  some  credit  to  the  stories 
so  plausibly  related  to  the  prejudice  of  his  countrymen, 
ana  was  deeply  engaged  m  an  argument  with  6ishop 
Delaney  on  the  subject  of  our  inferiority  to  the  sister 
kingdom,  when  Messrs.  Atkinson,  the  great  manufacturers 
of  Gelbridge,  waited  on  this  much-esteemed  and  highly 
respected  nobleman,  to  inform  him  of  their  severe  losses 
by  the  fire  which  recently  destroyed  a  portion  of  their 
extensive  factory.  His  lordship  inquired  particularly 
into  the  cause  of  the  conflagration,  and  the  conduct  of 
the  townspeople  on  the  occasion.  *  Although  we  were 
strangers  m  the  town,'  replied  Mr.  Atkinson, '  the  whole 
people  left  their  beds  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  assisted 
us  with  the  zeal  and  anxiety  of  brothers.  To  their 
activity  and  honesty  we  are  indebted  for  the  large  portion 
of  our  property  which  has  been  saved.  When  a  similar 
misfortune  befel  our  great  establishment  in  our  own 
country  (England),  the  people  were  indifferent,  or  rather 
joyful  spectators.' " 

The  triumphant  aspect  of  Bishop  DelaneVs  counte- 
nance at  this  intelligence  may  be  imaginea.  "  Ah ! 
generous  and  maligned  people,"  exclaims  the  Past^  in 
conclusion,  "  is  it  not  enough  to  rob  you  of  your  rights, 
without  daily  adding  insult  to  the  injury?" 

At  this  time  (1811)  the  Grand  Canal,  then  regarded 
as  a  Herculean  undertaking,  was  set  on  foot.  Lord  Clon- 
curry laboured  warmly  to  advance  its  objects.  On  the 
11th  February  we  find  him,  amidst  shouts  of  acclamation, 
elcetod  one  ot  its  directors. 

Thomas  Moore  observes  in  reference  to  Brinsley  She- 
ridan, that  he  paid  that  sort  of  tribute  to  the  happiness 
of  fint  marriage  which  is  implied  by  entering  on  a 
ind.     In  Lord  Cloncurry's  case  this  observation  is 
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luurdlj  applicable.     That  his  first  alliance  was  unhappy 
in  its  most  extended  sense  there  cannot  exist  a  doubt ; 

{ret,  nevertheless,  in  the  summer  of  1811,  we  find  his 
ordship  becoming  a  Benedict  again,  by  allying  himself 
in  marriage  to  Mrs.  Emily  Leeson,  mother  of  Joseph, 
present  Earl  of  Miltown.  Mra.  Leeson  was  an  old  flame 
of  Lord  Cloncurry's.  Previously  even  to  his  acquaintance 
with  Mary  Ryal,  he  knew  her  and  loved  her.  Whether, 
however,  he  entertained  at  that  time  any  serious  matri- 
monial thoughts  has  not  transpired.  The  vear  1811 
found  Valentine  Lord  Cloncurry  without  a  wife,  and  the 
quondam*  Emily  Douglas  without  a  husband.  On  the 
20th  Jime  of  that  year  ^the  union  of  1803  having  been 
two  months  previously  dissolved  by  Act  of  Parliament), 
his  lordship  considered  himself  free  to  marry  whom  he 
pleased,  and  accordingly  led  to  the  Hymeneal  altar  his 
youthful  love. 

Immediately  after  this  auspicious  event,  his  lordship 
appears  to  have  been  filled  with  renewed  hope  for  Ire- 
land. During  the  Tower  martyrdom,  his  heart  had  sunk 
within  him,  and  for  the  ten  years  which  succeeded  it,  he 
felt  but  little  hope  in  the  regeneration  of  his  countrymen. 
With  a  fervent  aspiration  to  heaven  for  success  m  the 
good  work,  he  now  plunged  heart  and  soul  into  the 
sacred  cause  of  Ireland!.  In  October,  1811,  we  find  his 
spirited  speech  at  the  great  Kildare  Catholic  meeting,  and 
on  the  17th  December  following,  another  at  the  grand 
banquet  to  the  friends  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  in 
the  Rotundo.  Before  submitting  either  to  the  reader,  it 
will  not  be  out  of  place  to  glance  at  the  previous  progress 
made  in  the  bloodless  struggle  for  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion. 

In  1747  the  germ  of  the  subsequently  poweriul  Ca- 
tholic Association  was  sown  by  Dr.  Curry,  Thomas  Wyse, 
and  Charles  O'Connor,  of  Ballinagar.  ISothin^  could  be, 
at  first,  more  paltry  and  vapid  than  their  elements  for 

*  Her  fiiUier  wu  Archibald  Douglas,  Etq.,  of  Damock,  ddest  son  of 
lieutenant-Generol  Dougla«,  who  represented  Dumfries  in  Pariiament  for 
some  time.  To  Charles  Douglaa,  Marquis  of  Queensbeny,  he  stood  ia  ths 
niatioiisbip  of  oonsiiL 
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organizing  a  formidable  agitation.  The  Catholic  aristo- 
cracy sneered  at  their  efforts  as  wild  and  chimerical.  The 
clergy,  pious,  morale  and  resigned,  declined  to  interfere. 
They  had  seen  worse  days,  and  feared  lest  any  act  of 
indiscretion  on  their  part  should  bring  a  return  of  them. 
Well  they  remembered  the  time,  when  in  the  sight  of  the 
gibbet,  they  disseminated  the  Gospel,  and  notwithstanding 
its  terror,  instructed  their  flocks.  It  only  appeared  as 
yesterday  since  bloodhounds  pursued  tnem  to  their 
mountainous  retreats,  and  dragged  them  forth  bleeding  at 
the  call  of  the  exterminator.  They  trembled  at  the  pos- 
sibility of  plunffinff  still  iqore  deeply  into  persecution  the 
suffenng  Church  of  Ireland,  and  bowed  their  heads  meekly 
to  the  passing  visitation. 

Both  clergy  and  aristocracy  not  only  held  aloof  from 
the  movement,  but  deprecated  it  as  idle  and  visionary. 
Had  it  not  been  for  that  powerful  and  wealthy  body,  the 
Catholic  mercantile  men  of  Dublin,  Emancipation  would 
probably  still  remain  secure  in  the  hands  of  the  obdurate 
and  defiant  minister.  Place-hunting  in  the  eighteenth 
century  was,  amongst  Catholics,  an  unheard-of,  because 
an  impossible  recreation.  Moneyless  Papists  had  no 
alternative  but  to  plunge  into  honourable  business,  and, 
by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  earn  for  themselves  a  substan- 
tial competence.  Men  of  the  first  Catholic  families  were 
reduced  to  this  necessity.  Under  (xod  it  was  the  means 
of  accomplishing  the  regeneration  of  their  race.  Having  no 
favour  to  expect  at  ministerial  hands,  the  Catholic  mer- 
cantile classes  of  Dublin,  towards  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, flung  themselves  into  the  existence  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  swelled  it  with  their  strength.  Day  by  day 
they  hurled  their  massive  reclamation  at  the  Government. 
Volley  after  volley  poured  against  them,  until  at  length, 
in  1793,  a  breach  was  made,  and  Catholic  grand  jurors, 
barristers,  and  justices  rushed  eagerly  through  it  amid 
shouts  of  exultation. 

Foremost  in  the  ranks  of  the  mercantile  agitators  stood 
John  Keogh,  of  Mount  Jerome.  Singularly  gifted  by 
nature,  bold,  deliberative,  and  judicious,  he  guided  the 
movement  with  a  master-hand,  and  may  be  said  to  have 
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wrung  from  Mr.  Pitt  the  first  of  that  series  of  small  con- 
cessions which,  in  1793,  gradually  restored  the  hopes  of 
the  Catholics.  Just  at  the  time  when  age  and  bodily 
infirmities  rendered  Keogh's  visits  to  the  Association  few 
and  far  between,  Daniel  O^Connell  marched  opportunely 
to  the  rescue,  and  from  that  day  became  the  leader  of  the 
Irish  Catholics. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  giant  agitator,  the  Catholic 
cause  daily  assumed  a  more  defined  and  formidable  com- 
plexion. The  aristocracy,  who,  from  contemptuously 
sneerinff,  suddenly  admired  and  revered,  began  one  by 
one  to  drop  into  its  ranks.  If  some  prominent  members 
of  that  body  merit  to  be  spoken  of  slightingly,  the  Earl 
of  Fingal  must  not  be  included  in  the  number.  If 
0*Connell  was  the  animating  spirit  of  the  Board,  the  Earl 
of  Fingal  may  be  said  to  have  been  its  substance.  Never 
was  the  good  peer  known  to  have  been  absent  from  his 
post.  As  chairman  of  the  Association,  his  respected  name 
ever  lent  an  air  of  dignity  and  importance  to  their 
councils.  Heart  and  soul  he  devoted  himself  to  that 
sacred  cause,  and  if,  some  years  afterwards,  he  should 
have  advocated  a  modification  of  the  Veto,  it  undoubtedly 
arose  from  a  conviction  that  it  was  the  wisest  and  the 
best  course  of  policy  to  pursue  under  the  very  peculiar 
and  trying  circumstances  of  the  time. 

To  the  Catholic  bar  of  Ireland  the  Association  also 
owed  much.  Knowing  that  promotion  was  impossible, 
no  mercenary  feeling  of  slavish  timidity  or  nomage 
startled  into  pestilential  life  within  the  healthy  organiza- 
tion of  their  fresh,  young  minds.  As  eloquent  speakers, 
logical  debaters,  and  vast  repositories  of  Celtic  lore,  their 
influence  was  tremendous,  and  the  effect  of  their  decla- 
mation startling.  Several  Protestant  barristers,  too,  to 
their  eternal  honour  be  it  spoken — men  who  felt  acutely 
for  the  unjust  treatment  to  which  their  Roman  Catholic 
brethren  were  subjected — who  saw  them  robbed  deli- 
berately of  their  rights,  and  their  humble  petitions  for 
restoration  spumed  contemptuously,  advanced  in  a  column 
one  morning  to  the  Association,  and  declared  themselves, 
from  that  day,  labourers  in  the  good  work.    With  what 
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joy  were  they  received  !  What  a  cead  millefaikhe  was 
theirs!  Amongst  those  single-minded  Irishmen  who, 
spuming  the  allurements  of  place,  pension,  or  promotion, 
rallied  to  the  relief  of  their  suffering  fellow-countrymen, 
we  should  not  be  justified  in  omitting  to  make  particular 
mention  of  John  Finlay  and  Denis  Scully.  Had  they 
and  others  slavishly  fawned  upon  the  Anglo-Irish  adminis- 
trations, instead  of  fearlessly  asserting  the  wrongs  of  their 
countrymen,  horse  hair  and  ermine  woidd  probably  have 
long  since  dignified  their  heads  and  decorated  their 
shoulders. 

The  oratorical  thunder  of  the  Catholic  Committee  so 
far  operated  on  the  nervous  system  of  ministers,  as -to 
draw  forth  a  pompous  Government  proclamation,  stig- 
matizing it  as  a  treasonable  and  illegal  convention.  On 
the  12th  February,  1811,  this  document  appeared,  and 
letters,  addressed  to  every  sheriff  and  magistrate  in  Ireland, 
calling  upon  them  thenceforward  to  disperse  all  branch 
meetings  of  the  Catholic  Committee,  were  forwarded  by 
the  Irish  Secretary,  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole.  The  Catholic 
body  had  incautiously  nominated  county  delegates  to 
draw  up  and  present  a  petition  to  the  King.  Eighteen 
years  before.  Lord  Clare  introduced  and  passed  his  Con- 
vention Act,  in  order  to  effect  the  disorganization  of  the 
United  Irishmen.  Never  for  a  moment  dreaming  that 
Government  would  dare  to  assimilate  the  objects  of  the 
two  confederacies— one  being  for  many  years  as  noto- 
riously treasonable  as  the  other  was  legal — the  Catholics 
met,  and  unhesitatingly  expressed  their  views  on  the 
propriety  of  forming  a  corps  of  delegates.  Lord  Fingal 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  debate,  and  was,  finaUy, 
himself  elected,  with  seveml  others,  to  the  office  under 
discussion.  Warrants  having  been  issued,  five  delegates, 
including  his  lordship,  were  brought  before  Chief  Justice 
Downes,*  who,  on  the  receipt  of  large  bail  for  their 

*  This  event  occasioned  considerable  noise  at  the  time.     Several  squibs  on 
the  subject  appeared.     The  following  was  the  Dublin  Evening  PosCt : — 
**  Five  delegates  are  taken  up.     In  Merrion-square, 
Judge  DowNSs,  accepting  bail,  soon  ends  the  stxife. 
At  what  the  d — ^1,  then,  do  people  stare? 

These  are  the  common  ops  and  dowks  of  life.** 
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appearance  when  called  upon,  allowed  them,  unattended, 
to  depart.  Their  trials  soon  came  on,  and  delegation 
was,  from  that  day,  annihilated. 

Government  considered  that,  by  the  suppression  of  the 
Catholic  Committee,  the  stren^  and  voices  of  its  ele- 
ments would  be  effectually  stifled.  Not  so,  however. 
Lord  Whitworth  had  accomplished  nothing  beyond 
altering  the  name  of  the  confederacy  from  Catholic  Com- 
mittee to  that  of  Catholic  Board.  Many  new  adhesions 
thronged  forward.  County  meeting,  sympathetic  with 
the  parent  one  in  Dublin,  were  holden.  Amongst  those, 
that  of  the  County  Kildare  freemen  and  magistracy,  in 
1811,  deserves  particular  mention.  Here  Lord  Cloncurry 
made  his  debut  as  a  Catholic  Emancipator.  The  triumph 
of  the  people  and  of  the  popular  press,  at  his  adhesion, 
was  exuberant. 

Several  Protestant  gentlemen  of  great  respectability 
were  present.  We  have  only  to  mention  the  names  of 
Wogan  Browne,  Robert  Latouche,  M.P. ;  Col.  Fitzgerald, 
of  Geraldine ;  and  of  John  Joseph  Henry,  to  substantiate 
this  assertion.  It  was  at  first  intended  that  the  meeting 
should  take  place  in  one  of  the  hotels  of  Naas ;  but  so 
great  was  the  number  of  those  in  attendance,  that  they 
soon  foimd  it  necessary  to  assemble  in  the  Courthouse. 

Dominick  William  O'Reilly,  of  Kildangan  Castle, 
Esq.,  occupied  the  chair.  He  no  sooner  observed  Lord 
Cloncurry  (whose  appearance  was  quite  unexpected) 
enter  the  room,  than  an  ill-disguised  expression  of  con- 
sternation completely  mastered  his  countenance.  In 
fact,  Lord  Cloncurry  had  become  so  notorious  as  a  victim 
to  governmental  persecution,  that  Mr.  O'Reilly  enter- 
tained grave  apprehensions  lest  his  lordship's  presence  at 
the  meeting  should  bring  down  on  his  (Mr.  O'R.'s)  head 
a  State  prosecution  for  participation  in  treason.  It  will 
be  observed,  that  Lord  Cloncurry,  in  his  speech,  endea- 
voured to  remove  the  feeling  of  alarm  from  tne  chairman's 
mind. 

Mr,  Henrvi  of  O'Coi^ly  memory,  was  one  of  the  first 
speakers,  and  deprecated  an  expression  which  had  fallen 
from  Mr.  Wogan  Browne.    Mr.  Browne,  in  his  speech, 
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contended  that,  as  the  claims  of  his  Roman  Catholic 
countrymen  were  founded  upon  strict  right  and  justice, 
'*  restoration^'^  and  not  "  concession^  was  tne  proper  word 
to  be  employed.  This  appears  to  have  given  some 
umbrage  to  Mr.  Henry.  He  maintained  that  it  would 
be  quite  impossible,  except  through  mild  and  conciliatory 
language,  to  obtain  the  great  object  of  their  wishes. 

"  Lord  Cloncuny  rose  and  said — Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  come  hither  in- 
tending to  take  any  share  in  your  debate,  nor  am  I  a  person  who  would 
countenance  any  improper  proceedings  This  meeting  was  convened  for  the 
purpoee  of  claiming  those  rights,  of  which  the  Catholics  have  been  deprived, 
and  sorry  I  am  to  find  that  one  of  the  best  men,  whom  I,  and  every  person 
who  know  him,  roost  highly  esteem,  has  cavilled  at  the  expression  of  my 
respected  friend,  Mr.  Browne.  I  concur  in  his  sentiment,  and  I  say,  *  Do 
not  call  it  concestiony  but  demand  your  rightJ'  It  msy  be  said,  Wotdd  you 
use  compulsion  ?  I  am  not  a  man  likely  to  be  disposed  to  agitate  the  people. 
My  stake  in  the  country  would  prevent  me  from  disturbing  the  peace  of  that 
country  in  which  I  am  so  deeply  interested ;  but  I  will  maintain,  that  a  man 
demanding  his  rights  cannot  be  said  to  use  compulsion.  [Hear,  hear.]  The 
Catholics  had  that  right  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Limerick.  Thk  Catho- 
lics OF  iKKiJkKD  WKUE  ROBBKD  OF  THEIR  RIGHTS.  [  Loud  applause  fuf  sevcral 
minutes.]  With  the  greatest  humility,  with  modest  respect,  they  have  often 
approached  the  Legislature  for  a  restoration  of  their  rights.  Their  petitions 
were  sometimes  unheeded,  sometimes  listened  to,  sometimes  rejected  with  the 
g^reatest  indignity ;  and  those  few  privileges  which  they  now  possess  were 
given  through  ffor  rather  than  a  tense  of  Justice.  [Hear,  hear.]  The  expression 
of  my  friend  (Wogan  Browne)  is  justifiable  when  the  insult  he  sustained  is 
considered.  I  know  not  Lord  Manners ;  1  do  not  wish  to  know  him.  I  do 
not  aspire  to  know  that  man,  one  of  whose  first  official  acts  was  to  remove 
from  the  Commission  of  the  Peace  oRe  of  the  most  enlightened,  most  correct, 
and  most  respectable  resident  magistrates  in  Ireland,  to  make  room,  I  sup- 
pose, for  what  he  considered  genvine  loyalty.  I  hope  that  my  heart  cannot 
be  exceeded  in  that  spirit  of  genuine  loyalty.  But  what  is  now  eaUed 
loyalty  is  the  seeking  afUr  place  to  satiate  aparicey  men  obtatntng  office  to 
tyronnige  over  their  felUno-citigens,  to  pillage  their  neighbours, — that  is  loyalty, 
[Peals  of  applause  for  several  minutes.]  Here  his  lordship  adverted  to 
the  recent  proceedings  of  the  Catholics,  and  asked — Did  not  the  history  of 
every  country  point  out  the  policy  of  sufiering  the  discontent  of  the  people 
to  evaporate  in  freedom  of  speech,  instead  of  reporting  to  restraint,  which 
only  increased,  not  removed,  the  danger.  '  I  think,'  continued  his  lordship, 
*  the  Government  proclamation  unjustifiable,  and  that  it  is  only  worthy  of 
rach  a  man  as  Dr.  Duigenan.*  It  oertdnly  showed  bad  taste  to  make  a  Privy 


*  Doctor  Patrick  Dulgenan  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  most  mfiianly  of 
that  formidable  band  of  no-Popeiy  denunciators  which,  under  the  maternal 
wing  of  Castle  patronage,  poureid  forth  volumes  of  insult  and  invective,  when 
the  Catholic  Committee  was  beginning  to  assume  an  aspect  of  importance. 
One  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  first  acta,  upon  becoming  Viceroy,  was  to 
aaka  «  Privy  Councillor  of  "  Paddy  Duigenan.'*    The  popular  indignation 
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CouneDlor  of  him.  It  was  worse  to  put  his  name  to  the  procUiiuUio&.  Bat 
look  to  the  pereoiis  who  digned  it.  There  are  but  few  who  are  not  liying  on 
the  indtutiy  of  the  people.  [Hear,  hear.]  As  an  indi\'idual  I  i»iiall  support 
the  Catholic  caosef  and  I  am  happy  to  think  that  the  time  is  not  far  dUtant 
when  the  complete  emaocipatioa  of  my  countiymen  will  take  place.  [Rq)eated 
peals  of  applause.] 

In  explanation  of  Lord  Cloncuny's  observations  rela- 
tive to  his  friend  Browne's  ill-treatment  by  Government, 
a  few  words  are  necessary.  Wogan  Browne,  of  Castle 
Browne  (now  the  Jesuit  College  of  Clongowes),  was  a  ma- 
gistrate of  three  counties,  until  Lord  Chancellor  Clare 
visited  him  with  a  supersedeas,  for  having,  on  one  occa* 
sion,  kicked  foot-ball  with  a  party  of  peasantry,  of  whom 
the  greater  number  were  tenants  of  his  own.  Chancing 
to  pass  a  field  where  this  harmless  amusement  was  going 
forward,  he  alighted  from  his  horse,  and,  in  a  moment  of 

food-naturcd  impulse,  gave  the  ball  one  or  two  energetic 
icks.  The  chief  offence  was,  we  believe,  that  it  hap- 
pened on  a  Sunday.  Browne,  although  an  exemplary 
rrotestant,  had  very  little  of  the  Biblical  in  his  composi- 
tion, and  thought  that  his  tenantry  might  do  much  worse 
upon  the  Sabbath  than  pass  an  hour  in  so  innocent  a 
recreation.  Chancellor  Ponsonby ,  during  the  Bedford  Ad- 
ministration, restored  Browne  to  his  old  position ;  but  that 
blind  and  rampant  bigot.  Lord  Manners,  had  no  sooner 
squatted  his  person  on  the  Woolsack,  than  resolving  to 
follow  punctiliously  in  the  footsteps  of  Lord  Clare,  he 
visited  Browne  with  a  second  supersedeas.  Death 
snatched  away  poor  Wogan  Browne  at  a  trying  moment. 
He  died  almost  immediately  previous  to  the  achievement 
of  Emancipation. 

at  this  insolting  appointment  was  onlj  eqoallod  by  that  which,  in  1S80,  oon- 
▼ubed  each  gradt>  of  Catholic  society,  on  the  elevation  of  **  Long  Jack 
Doherty"  (a«  0*Connell  use<i  to  call  bim)  to  the  Irish  Bench.  The  Right 
Hon.  Doctor  Paddy  Duigenan  did  not  long  enjoy  his  Privy  CounciUorship. 
He  died  in  the  act  (if  sucking  an  orange,  at  his  lodgingM,  in  Pariiamrnt- street, 
London,  on  the  12th  April,  1H16.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  this  man,  one 
of  the  most  violent  denouncers  of  Catholicity  that  ever  lived,  led  to  the  Hy- 
meneal altar  a  staunch  Boman  Cathiilic,  in  the  person  of  Miss  Mary  Cnsadc, 
of  the  County  Galway.  In  appearance,  Doctor  Duigenan  was  coane,  vulgar, 
and  ruffianly.  An  excellent  liki^nees  of  him  appears  in  Sir  Jonah  Barring- 
ton's  '*  Biie  and  FaU  of  tha  Irish  Nation.** 

P 
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The  grand  banquet  given  by  the  Catholics  of  Irehmd 
to  the  friends  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  the  Round 
Koom  of  the  Rotundo,  on  December  17,  1811,  is  an 
epoch  in  the  annals  of  the  Catholic  Emancipation  struggle. 
Upwards  of  eight  hundred  sat  down  to  dinner.  Amongst 
the  company  were,  Meath,  Dunsany,  Downshire,  Granard, 
Rossmore,  and,  though  last  not  least,  Cloxcubrt.  Henry 
Grattan  was,  of  course,  present,  as  also  Sir  George  Cock- 
bume  and  Greneral  Mahon.  The  following  is  the  best 
report  of  Lord  Cloncuny's  speech  on  this  occasion: — 

"  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever,  in  my  life,  felt  so  Iiappy  as  in  bang  thus 
kindly  noticed  bj  so  great  a  nmnber  of  my  beloved  and  very  dear  coantrymen. 
Wben  I  address  my  Catholic  brethren,  I  feel  that  I  addrean  the  people  of 
Ireland,  as  they  have  jnat  been  appropriately  termed  by  an  honoorable  and 
enlightened  gentleman  [Mr.  Stanhope].  I  have  heard  this  day  the  firing  of 
gnns  for  the  taking  of  Java,  and  will  venture  to  assert,  that  its  first  article 
of  capltalation  is  a  security  for  the  free  exercise  of  the  religion  of  the  con- 
qoered ;  and  if  this  be  the  case,  why  not  extend  the  same  benefits  to  the 
conqneroTB  [load  applause]  ?  Had  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  instead  of  five 
millions,  been  but  five  hundred  thousand,  and  lent  themsdves  as  an  instm- 
ment  to  oppose  the  welfare  of  their  country,  their  religion  would  have  been 
left  the  religion  of  the  State,  but  as  a  whole  people  could  not  be  tndtors  to 
themselves,  the  Catholics  have  been  excluded ;  the  strong  arm  of  power  has 
been  uplifted  to  depress  yon,  but  if  you  are  true  to  your^ves,  fear  nothing. 
Your  cause  is  the  cause  of  the  empire  [loud  applause].  I  am  happy  to  hear 
such  deserved  testimoi)y  borne  to  your  merits  and  long-suiferiDgs ;  but  mj 
advice  is,  that  you  shall  never  for  any  man,  or  set  of  men,  relax  in  your 
exertions.  Persevere  firmly  and  constantly,  for  by  such  means  only  yon 
will  succeed  [applause].  Perseverance,  too,  would  accomplish  a  Repeal  of 
that  infamous  measure,  the  Union  [unbounded  applause^  No  man  shonM 
have  influence  to  induce  you  to  desLrt  from  a  powerful  oonstitutional  appli- 
cation until  you  are  released  from  civil  degradation.  Much,  1  beU^ve,  is 
expected  fimn  that  excellent  nobleman,  and  distinguished  Irishman,  Lord 
Moira ;  but,  surely,  yon  cannot  forget  the  Administration  of  Lord  Fits- 
William  [hear,  hear].  Ton  must  remember  how  that  respected  nobleman 
was  dnpeid ;  may  not,  then,  the  good,  unsuspecting  nature  of  Lord  Moira  be 
also  deceived  ?  It  is,  then,  to  your  own  persevering  constitutional  exertions, 
supported  as  you  are  by  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  that  yoii  are  to  look  for 
triumph.  But  whatever  may  be  your  lot,  /  teitt  be  /«nmd  to  tke  mA  ofm^f 
Ufe  your  affeciianate  and  attacked  frimd  and  ooimbrywum.  And  nectr  wiU  /, 
in  muf  pmlj  or  under  any  cvrvumstenoet,  deeert  tke  eaute  of  mjr  Cktkoiie 
eounirymen, — [This  speech  was  received  with  enthusiastic  af^lanse.]" — 
EvemnffPoeL 

The  experience  of  near  half  a  century  has  shown  the 
people  of  Ireland  that  Lord  Cloncurry's  noble  and  patri- 
otic promise  was  no  oratorical  squib  of  the  moment ;  no 
empty,  vapid,  prismatic  bubble,  swelling  magnificently 
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this  minute,  and  bursting  into  nothingness  the  next  Oh, 
ye  modem  peijured  pseudo-patriuts,  compare  those  broken 
vows  of  yours,  which  stifle,  like  broken  foetid  eggs,  the 
nostrils  of  all  virtuous  men,  with  the  pure  and  incor- 
ruptible ones  of  Lord  Cloncurry.  We  have  often  heard 
of  consistent  patriots,  but  none  appear  to  us  so  deserving 
of  the  title  as  the  naturally  ennobled  nobleman  who  forms 
the  subject  of  tliese  pages. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  system  of 
petty  sessions,  which,  dunng  the  last  thirty  years,  has 
Deen  so  extensively  adopted  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Ireland,  owes  its  origin  mainly  to  the  exertions 
of  Lord  Cloncurry.  On  his  return  from  the  Continent, 
in  1806,  he  spared  no  pains  to  remedy,  as  far  as  in  him 
lay,  some  of  the  many  abuses  which  polluted  the  admi- 
nistration of  Justice  in  Ireland.  Until  placed  in  the 
commission  of  the  peace,  however,  by  Chancellor  Pon- 
sonby,  in  1807,  his  lordship  had  few  opportunities  of 
effecting  any  radical  improvement  None  of  the  abuses 
alluded  to  appeared  to  him  more  urgently  to  demand 
reform  than  the  practice  of  ma^strates  adjudicating 
singly  in  their  own  closets  and  sitting-rooms.  It  is  tole- 
rably well  known  that  the  constant  occupations  of  such 
chancellors  as  Redesdale  and  Manners  consisted  in  super- 
seding liberally  disposed  ma^gistrates,  and  investing 
bigoted  ones  with  the  commission  of  the  peace.  Their 
authority,  thus  delegated  for  party  purposes,  produced, 
too  often,  results  of  the  most  fatal  and  vexatious  nature 
to  the  interests  of  the  poor  man,  and  of  the  country 
which  gave  him  birth.  Secure  from  the  indignant  frowns 
of  virtuous  men,  and  proof  against  judicial  interference 
of  any  kind,  those  partisan  magistrates  pronounced  what 
decisions  they  chose  in  the  tranquil  seclusion  of  their 
own  closets.  The  issuing  of  summonses  was  a  formula, 
in  those  days,  altogether  imknown.  Should  a  labouring 
man  receive  ill-treatment  from  a  master,  he  had  no  means 
of  securing  his  presence,  for  an  investigation  into  the 
case,  but  by  obtaining  a  note  from  one  of  the  said  master's 
brother  magistrates,  requesting  that  he  (the  master)  would 
kindly  favour  him  with  the  honour  of  his  company  for 
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the  space  of  ten  or  fideen  minutes,  whenever  it  wonld 
suit  his  convenience  to  attend.  The  letter  was,  in  many 
instances,  thrown  aside  unnoticed,  and  thus  the  unfor- 
tunate complainant  lost  both  his  time  and  temper  in 
dancing  attendance,  day  after  day,  on  him  whose  business 
it  should  have  been  to  watch  over  and  protect  the  interests 
of  the  poor.  There  were  many  variations  in  the  incon- 
veniences attendant  on  the  absence  of  a  public  sessions- 
house.  "When  a  poor  man  was  ienored,*"  said  Lord 
Cloncurry,  at  the  Insh  Council,  on  tfune  22,  1847,  **  be 
went  to  the  nearest  magistrate,  and,  perhaps,  was  obliged 
to  walk  up  and  down  for  several  hours  before  his  hall- 
door  ere  he  could  obtain  an  interview ;  and  when  he  did 
make  his  complaint,  there  was  very  often  CTcat  difficulty 
in  obtaining  justice,  the  ma^strate,  perhaps,  being  a 
friend  of  the  person  of  whom  the  poor  man  complained.** 
Magisterial  interference,  so  far  from  being  a  disinterested 
duty,  was,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  a  matter  of  favour 
and  affection.  No  sort  of  honour  or  regularity  charac- 
terized the  commission.  Every  man  to  his  humour 
appeared  to  be  their  motto. 

Such  a  state  of  things  could  not  continue,  and  Lord 
Cloncurry's  was  the  first  blow  which  fell  upon  the  rotten 
but  leviathan  fabric.  By  dint  of  indefatigable  labour,  he 
contrived  to  get  as  many  abuses  abolished  as  improve- 
ments introduced.  After  one  or  two  nights*  lucubration, 
he  devised  the  admirable  system  of  petty  sessions,*  the 
machinery  of  which  his  lordship  was  the  first  to  set  in 
motion,  at  the  village  of  Celbriage,  in  the  County  Kil- 
dare.  Lord  Cloncurry  experienced  some  difficulty  at 
first  in  prevailing  on  his  brother-magistrates  to  co-operate 
with  him  in  the  good  work ;  but  soon  the  depth  and 
wisdom  of  his  project  became  evident  to  all  thinking 
men.  They  dropped  in  one  by  one,  and,  stimulated  by 
the  good  example  of  Augustus  Duke  of  Leinster  (who 

*  "  The  merit  of  introdacing  thU  system,**  sayi  the  Umctrdty  Magatime 
of  Oct,  1849,  *' Lord  Cloncurry  claims.  If  he  be  correct  in  this— and  we 
hare  no  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  claim — he  may  confidently 
assert  his  title  to  be  considered  as  the  author  of  the  greatest  and  most 
Important  reform  In  the  law.** 
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on  reaching  his  majority,  in  1812,  at  once  joined  Lord 
Cloncurrj  at  the  weekly  sessions),  they  attended  with 
regularity,  and  conducted  themselves  with  uniform  temper 
and  impartiality*  Forty-three  years  have  since  elapsed, 
but  throughout  that  long  period  his  Grace  was  rarely 
missed  from  the  Monday  meeting  of  magistrates  at  Cel- 
bridge.  Lord  Cloncurry,  however,  was  always  regarded 
as  the  Father  of  the  Court ;  and  often  would  the  Duke 
jokingly  address  his  notes  to  him  as  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  Ceibridge  and  Lyons. 

To  expatiate  on  the  advantages  of  open  court  investi- 
tigations  would  be  a  waste  of  time  and  paper.  They 
are  well  known  and  appreciated.  Since  the  establishment 
by  Lord  Cloncurry  of  the  system  of  petty  sessions,  less 
than  half-a-dozen  magistrates  rarely  sit  and  adjudicate 
together.  Those  red-hot  bigots  who,  in  cases  of  a  party 
or  sectarian  nature,  would  fain  pronounce  a  partial 
opinion,  hesitate  to  do  so  from  the  sense  of  public  shame. 
That  malevolent  Orange  bigotry,  which  would  rage 
unchecked  in  the  closet,  is,  m  common  decency,  sup- 
pressed before  a  public  tribunal.  Some  one  has  said  that 
the  presence  of  an  enlightened  auditory,  swallowing  with 
eagerness  the  words  that  fall,  operates  more  powerfully 
in  keeping  the  unpaid  justice  in  order  than  the  scruti- 
nizing eye  of  an  invisible  Almiffhty.  The  saying  is  a 
startling  one,  but  not  altogether  devoid  of  truth. 

Soon  after  the  establishment  of  Lord  Cloncurry  s 
system  of  petty  sessions  in  Ceibridge,  he  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  it  authorized  ana  ratified  by  several 
successive  Acts  of  Parliament.  The  stamp  of  govern- 
mental approval  having  thus  been  placed  upon  the  budding 
tree,  its  oranches  soon  rapidly  extended  through  the 
land,  producing,  as  they  aid  so,  salutary  fruits.  The 
vineysoxl,  however,  will  probably  require  to  be  watched 
by  the  eye  of  a  Cloncurry,  lest  weeds  may,  from  neglect, 

•  Lord  aoocuny,  in  a  letter  to  NieholM  Piircdl  O^Gonnao,  Enq.,  Q.C., 
dated  Dec.  25,  1S24,  sajs  that,  when  the  magUtntca  fint  held  the  petty 
•eaiiont  at  Ceibridge,  their  conduct  was  much  animadverted  on  by  certain 
ptrtieii  for  **  giving  a  ready  hearing  to  the  complaints  of  the  Tolgar.* 
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creep  Into  it,  or  its  crop  of  good  fruit  gradually  dege*' 
nerate. 

Lord  Cloncurry  lon^  entertained  anotber  project  on 
the  petty  sessions  principle,  which  he  never  had  the  hap* 
piness  of  seeing  realized.  He  much  wished  that  all 
agreements  between  landlord  and  tenant  should  be  made 
in  open  court — ^in  short,  at  the  weekly  i>etty  sessions  of 
the  aistrict.  In  presence  of  those  magisterial  landholders, 
who  should  necessarily  be  in  court,  the  landlord  would 
hardly  have  sufficient  brass  to  ask  an  unreasonably  large 
rent,  or  the  tenant  to  offer  an  unreasonably  low  one.  In 
Scotland,  if  we  mistake  not,  all  agreements  between  ser* 
rants  and  masters  are  made  in  open  court.  The  following 
letter  from  Lord  Cloncurry,  although  not  chronologically 
in  place  here,  we  insert,  because  of  its  immediate  refe- 
rence to  the  subject  in  question : — 

[No.  10.]      TO  Da.    BICHARD  ORATTAN,   EZ-KIHO*8  PBOFBBOB  OF  TRB 
FBACTICB  OF  MBDICINB. 

"  MareHiM,  Apnl  9ih,  1S48. 
"  Mr  DBAB  Doctor, —  •  •  •  The  subject  of  Tenant  Right  is  chiefly 
disdused  bjT  middlemen,  and  by  those  who  doo't  understand  it  Why 
should  not  bargains  of  land  be  made  like  any  other  bargains  ?  During 
fifty  years,  I  have  had  no  disputes  with  tenants,  and  never  refused  a  lease, 
or  charged  for  their  improvements.  If  aU  letHnffs  took  place  m  open  court, 
kmdhrdMWfuld  be  athamed  to  charge  too  mwh,  and  tenantt  to  break  their 
engaffements.  And  then  a  law  to  prevent  a  lessee  from  sub-letting  at  a 
higher  rent  than  he  himself  paid,  would  protect  those  who  most  want  pro- 
tection, viz. :  the  poor  cottiers  and  the  labouring  classes.  In  open  court,  the 
landloid  and  the  proposed  tenant  could  state  what  buildings  and  improve- 
ments were  wanted  on  the  farm,  and  what  each  was  to  pay  towards  them. 
If  neither  had  the  necessary  funds,  a  third  party  might  lend  them,  making 
this  loan  a  first  charge  on  the  farm,  and  let  the  entire  arrangement  be 
registered  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace.  Ton  could  easily  prepare  a  bill  which 
would  protect  all  parties,  and  cover  the  land  with  decent  homesteads.  *  * 
"  Your  iaithlul  servant, 

"  ClX)KCUBBY." 

From  the  year  1812  to  1818,  Lord  Cloncurry  does 
not  appear  to  hare  taken  any  prominent  part  in  politics. 
His  reasons  for  pursuing  this  course  will  be  founa  in  the 
speech  delivered  by  him  at  the  Moore  Banquet,  in  1818. 
The  exercise  of  his  magisterial  duties,  his  princely  hospi- 
tality, his  agricultural  tastes,  and  his  munificent  private 
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charity,  engrossed  his  almost  entire  attention.  With 
respect  to  hospitality,  his  lordship  carried  it  to  a  true 
Hibernian  jntch.  In  a  letter,  which  shall  presently 
follow,  the  reader  will  see  that,  at  this  period,  less  than 
forty  individuals  (servants,  of  course,  included)  rarely  sat 
down  to  dinner  at  Lyons  Castle. 

At  Clondalkin,  within  four  miles  of  Lyons,  stands  the 
well  known  monastery  and  coUe^ate  school  of  Mount  St. 
Joseph.  Lord  Cloncurry  is  identified  with  its  early 
history.  As  the  following  letter  to  the  author,  firom  the 
respected  prior,  is  illustrative  of  his  lordship's  philan- 
thropic life  at  this  period,  we  make  no  apology  for  intro- 
ducing it: — 

[No.  11.] 

^*  Deab  Sir, — It  ia  praiseworthy  to  hand  down  to  posterity  the  name  and 
virtues  of  snch  a  character  as  the  late  Lord  Cloncurry.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  he  has  left  no  one  of  his  class  to  take  his  place  in  asserting  the  rights  of 
poor  Ireland.  When  this  establishment  was  commenced,  in  1818,  Lord 
Cloncurry  took  an  active  part  in  every  way  which  was  calculated  to  promote 
its  interest  by  his  own  liberal  donation,  and  his  influence  with  the  pubfic. 
At  that  tune  there  was  no  school  nor  opportunity  for  the  poor  in  this  district 
to  be  educated,  nor  indeed  for  miles  aroimd  it  In  the  course  of  a  short  time 
this  school  was  in  full  operation ;  his  lordship  was  dected,  and  consented  to 
act  as  president  After  a  short  time  he  hs4  the  satis&ction  of  seeing  two 
hundred  boys  attending  the  school,  and  a  hundred  and  five  of  the  most  destitute 
and  deserving  clothed.  The  good  peer  was  known  frequently  in  public  and 
in  private  to  remark  with  satis&ction  the  improvement  he  perceived  in  the 
people  of  the  neighbourhood.  He  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  chapel  attached 
to  this  monastery,  and  subscribed  liberally  towards  its  erection.  His  lord- 
ship has  also  frequently  sent  pupils  to  our  seminary  and  boarding  school 
Ton  can  make  use  of  any  part  of  this  communication  you  might  wish,  and 
believe  me,  dear  sir,  yours  sincerely,  "  Gbobos  H.  Ltoii&'* 

In  1814,  his  lordship,  conjointly  with  the  Duke  of 
Leinster  and  some  of  the  resident  gentry,  established  that 
excellent  institution,  "  the  County  Kildare  Farming  So- 
ciety." Its  object  was  to  excite  a  profuse  spirit  of  emula- 
tion amongst  the  fanners,  and  to  remove  those  prejudices 
in  favour  of  a  bad  system  of  husbandry  still  so  fatally 
prevalent  throughout  Ireland.  In  aiield  near  Monastere van 
the  society  was  in  the  habit  of  occasionally  giving  some 
agricultural  fetes.  Ploughing  matches  took  place,  and  a 
handsome  silver  cup  was  declared  the  property  of  the 
winner.     This,  at  tnat  time  novel  sight,  excited  great 
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merriment  and  wonder.  Fanners  came  from  all  quarters 
to  witness  it,  and  at  the  conclusion  ofthe  day*s  performance, 
returned  home  buoyant  with  satisfaction,  ana  determined 
to  profit  by  the  agrictdtural  improTcments  they  had 
witnessed. 

The  Grand  Canal,  from  Dublin  to  Ballinasloe,  of  which 
Lord  Cloncurry  was  early  a  director  and  proprietor,  may 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  useful  and  national  under- 
takings that  had  been  for  many  years  set  on  foot  in  Ireland. 
Just  as  it  had  begun  to  make  some  return  on  the  Tast 

Scuniary  outlay  which  its  formation  occasioned,  his 
ajesty*s  ministers  announced  their  intention  of  establish- 
ing a  parallel  canal,  which  was  calculated  to  withdraw 
much  strength  and  substance  from  the  national  undertak- 
ing. In  the  following  letter  Lord  Cloncurry  speaks  of  its 
powerful  rival  as  an  '' unnecessary  canal;**  and,  so  far  as 
we  are  capable  of  judging,  his  lordship  was  correct  in 
that  assertion.  In  some  parts  of  the  country — Lucan 
for  instance — the  distance  between  them  did  not  exceed 
three-quarters  of  a  mile.  Anxious,  as  usual,  to  consult  the 
native  resources  of  his  country,  the  good  peer  devotes  a 
portion  of  his  letter  to  panegyrizing  the  Queen  s  County 
collieries.  "  It  were  mucn  to  Be  wished,"  oteerved  a  paper 
ofthe  day,  "  that  these  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  hold 
estates  in  Ireland,  and  spend  their  income  out  of  it, 
neglecting  and  impoverishing  the  country  from  which 
that  income  is  derived,  would  imitate  the  example  set 
them  by  the  noble  writer  of  the  following  letter,  with 
whose  consistent  patriotism  the  Irish  public  are  well  ac- 
quainted :" — 

[Ko.    12.]         **  TO  THK  BDITOB  OP  CARRICK*8  MORMllTO  POST. 

''  Lffoni,  Augngt,  1816. 

"Sir, —  *  *  I  think  it  not  only  the  duty,  bat  the  interest  of  eveiylriahmM, 
■•  wen  as  of  every  canal  proprietor,  to  encoiinige  the  national  work ;  and  I 
am  sincere  when  1  assert,  that  the  Queen's  Connty  coal,  brought  by  the  canal, 
is  better,  and,  if  well  managed,  much  cheaper,  than  any  brought  from  Eng- 
huuL  In  my  kitchen,  constructed  by  our  very  intelligent  countryman,  Mr. 
Bellingham,  and  where  dinner  fur  thirty  or  forty  persons  is  daily  provided, 
the  smallest  quantity  answers  every  purporte. 

^The  carriage  of  all  goods  by  the  canal  is  now  as  safe  and  expeditious  as 
Uiadieap;  this  is^  indeed,  more  owing  to  the  spirit  and  energy  of  the  Messrai 
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Beny  than  to  any  regulations  or  laws  we  oonld  make.  Laws  are  veiy 
l^ood  things,  but  without  the  exertions  of  resident  and  national  gentry,  they 
win  eithiT  be  abused  or  evaded.  As  a  mode  of  conveyance,  I  have  travelled 
in  eveiy  part  of  Europe,  and  do  not  know  of  any  so  safe  or  pleasant,  and  00 
chetp,  as  our  boats,  with  so  much  cleanliness  civility,  and  good  cheer. 

**  The  cansl,  like  all  other  property,  must  feel  the  effects  of  a  twenty-three 
years*  war  against  the  rights  of  humanity ;  it  is  a\ao  much  injured  by  the 
Government  canying  on  a  parallel  and  unnecessary  rival  within  a  few  miles, 
at  the  public  expense ;  but  in  the  canal  the  creditor  will  have  some  security 
for  his  money  in  the  worst  of  times,  which  may  not  be  the  case  with  other 
debentures.--Sir,  your  humble  servant,  **  CLONCuanT.** 

Reader!  we  see  you  comfortably  reclining  on  the 
amply-cushioned  seats  of  a  first-class  railway  carriage  as 
you  skim  the  sentences  of  his  lordship  s  letter.  We  see 
you  smile  at  the  consummate  absurdity  of  your  fathers  for 
thinking  the  canal  boat,  in  point  of  comfort,  cleanliness, 
speed,  and  good  cheer,  superior  to  any  other  mode  of 
conveyance,  not  only  in  Great  Britain,  out  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe.  We  see  you  laughing  heartily,  at  the 
everlasting  security  of  canal  ;?hare  debentures. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Lord  Cloncurry,  in  1811, 
allied  himself  in  marriage  to  Emily,  third  daughter  of 
Mr.  Archibald  Douglas.  This  lady,  who  was  a  widow, 
married,  on  April  28,  1798,  the  Hon.  Joseph  Leeson,  son 
of  Brice,  Earl  of  Milto wn.  Their  alliance,  though  fruitful, 
was  of  short  duration.  It  pleased  Providence,  in  the  year 
1800,  to  summon  to  eternity  Mr.  Joseph  Leeson  ere  he 
inherited  the  honours  of  his  father  s  peerage.  Although 
the  period  of  their  married  life  did  not  exceed  twenty 
months,  three  children  sanctified  the  alliance.  The 
youngest  (Cecilia  Charlotte)  did  not  appear  imtil  1801. 
rhe  two  others  were  boys, — Josepn,  now  Earl  of 
Miltown,  and  Heniy  Talbot,  a  comet  in  the  Guards. 
Both  resided  with  Lord  Cloncurry,  who  treated  them 
with  uniform  tenderness  and  aifection.  As  their  father 
had  died  before  succeeding  to  the  peerage,  they  were  not, 
strictly  speaking,  entitled  to  enjoy  the  honours  of  earFs 
children.  I^y  Cloncurry,  naturally  anxious  to  see  them 
take  that  place  in  society  to  which,  by  every  principle  of 
equity,  they  were  entitled,  deputed  Mrs.  Douglas,  her 
ladysnip^s  mother,  conjointly  with  the  Countet^s  Dowager 
of  Miltown,  to  wait  personally  on  Lord  Chancellor  Man- 

p  2 
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fieri,  who  it  was  considered  dm?!  not  hesitate  to  con- 
cede the  coveted  indulgence,  ilrs,  Doaglas  obtained 
sn  intenriew  with  his  lordship,  and  requested  thai,  at 
their  guardian,  he  would  kindly  interfere  in  favour  of  the 
Messrs.  Leeson  with  the  Viceroy,  whose  acquiescence  in 
the  matter  was  now  alone  necessary,  as  the  English  Gio- 
▼emment  had  already  expressed  themselves  disposed  to 
further,  as  far  as  possible,  the  wishes  of  Lord  Miltown's 
family. 

The  Lord  of  the  Great  Seals  listened  for  some  minotes 
to  Mrs.  Douglas's  statement,  and  at  length  replied,  much 
to  the  astonishment  of  his  fair  visitors — **  Madam,  I  can 
do  nothing  in  this  business ;  Lord  Cloncuny  is  a  Catholic 
Emancipator,  an  enemy  to  the  Protestant  ascendancy,  and 
a  most  violent  oppoaer  of  the  Government."  "  But,  my 
lord,**  she  expostulated,  "  the  favour  is  not  for  Lord  Clon- 
curry,  but  for  the  minor  Earl  of  Miltown."  "  Lord  Mil- 
town,  madam,"  rejoined  the  Chancellor,  "  is  under  Baron 
Cloncurrys  protection;  the  favour  would  therefore  be 
granted  to  him."  "  Permit  me  to  state  it,  as  my  opinion," 
continued  Mrs.  Douglas,  ^^  that  Lord  Cloncuny  would 
not  give  a  crown  piece  for  the  indulgence,  as  it  is  natural 
to  suppose  he  would  not  particularly  enjoy  the  notion  of 
his  wife's  children  being  placed  above  his  own."  "  The 
public,"  said  Lord  Manners,  "  are  not  to  know  that.  The 
favour  would  still  appear  as  granted  to  him.  Government 
would  be  happy  to  oblige  Lord  Miltown,  but  as  he  is  at 
present  living  under  the  protection  of  Lord  Cloncuny,  it 
would  seem  as  though  the  obligation  were  conferred  upon 
Atm."  Disguflted  at  the  spirit  of  nanow-minded  bigotry 
cliHpIaycd  by  I>ord  Manners,  Mrs.  Douglas  was  about  to 
withdraw  hastily  from  the  room,  when  the  Countess  of 
Miltown  addressed  his  lordship,  and  referred  to  the  very 
unplnasant  situation  wherein  she  had  left  Lady  Cloncurry, 
from  illness  brought  on  through  anxiety  of  mind  on  her 
(children's  account.  **  When  a  woman,"  said  the  gallant 
old  nobleman,  warmly,  **  manies  to  iniure  her  children's 
prospects  for  life,  she  must  submit  to  the  consequences." 

Ix>rd  (>loncurry  was  outrageous  when  apprised  by  Mrs. 
Douglas  of  the  Chancellor's  avowed  disincDnation  to  grant 
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any  favour  to  so  *'  violent  an  enemy  to  Protestant  as- 
cendancy. Of  all  men  he  was  perhaps  the  least  disposed 
to  solicit  favours  from  a  Gk>vemment  consfdtuted  as  the 
Earl  of  Whitworth's.  Smarting  beneath  the  cutting  re- 
tort, his  lordship  addressed  a  long  letter  to  Lord  Man- 
ners, wherein  he  observed  that  the  onlv  way  he  could 
account  for  his  marked  hostility  towards  him  was  the 
fact  of  his  (Lord  C.)  having  alluded,  at  the  County  Kildare 
meeting,  to  the  arbitrary  and  insulting  removal  of  Wo^an 
Browne  from  the  commission  of  the  peace.  Lord  Clon- 
curry,  in  conclusion,  eloquently  but  trenchantly  remon- 
strated with  the  Chancellor  on  the  gross  injustice  and 
extreme  oifensiveness  of  his  observations.  This  drew 
forth  a  rather  warm  reply  from  Lord  Manners.  Lord 
Cloncurry's  letter,  he  said,  was  in  the  matter  of  it  so 
utterly  unfounded,  and  in  the  manner  of  it  so  extremely 
offensive,  that  he  did  not  feel  himself  called  upon  to  take 
any  further  notice  of  it  than  by  pronouncing  it  to  be  a 
gross  misrepresentation  1  His  veracity  thus  deliberately 
impugned.  Lord  Cloncurry  saw  no  other  course  open  to 
him  but  to  get  Mrs.  Douglas,  who  previously  iniormed 
him  of  what  had  passed  at  the  interview,  to  certify  by 
affidavit  the  truth  of  her  allegations.  The  singular  dia- 
logue already  detailed  was  accordingly,  under  Mrs. 
Douglases  direction,  committed  to  paper,  and  that  lady 
felt  no  hesitation  in  making  oath  before  Lord  Cloncurry, 
in  his  magisterial  capacity,  as  to  the  general  accuracy  of 
her  statement.  Duly  signed  and  attested,  a  copy  of  the 
affidavit  was  forwarded,  under  cover,  to  the  Chancellor. 

Those  who  had  the  felicity  of  knowing  the  late  Lord 
Manners  are,  we  believe, in  a  position  to  affirm,  that  he  was 
not  a  man  likely  to  withdraw  an  assertion,  or  apologise 
for  language  spoken  in  the  heat  of  passion.  ^*  1  stated,** 
said  his  lordship,  *^  that  the  language  imputed  to  me,  in  a 
conversation  with  Mrs.  Douglas,  was  a  gross  misrepre- 
sentation, and  I  persist  in  that  assertion,  notwithstanaing 
the  affidavit  made  before  your  lordship,  as  a  magistrate, 
by  Mrs.  Douglas." 

These,  and  other  observations  of  the  Chancellor, 
Lord  Cloncurry  communicated  to  Lord  Donoughmore, 
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the  well  known  friend  of  the  Catholic  ebums.  The  covnte- 
n3nce  of  thehonest  old  peer  flashed  with  indignation  when 
he  heard  them.  ^'  To  have  an  opportunity,"  said  he,  '*  of 
giving  vent  to  those  feeling,  in  my  place  in  Parliam^t, 
would  be  to  me  most  gratitying ;  but,  alas !  cut  bono?  In 
this  high  prerogative  time  it  is  a  worse  than  fruitless  task 
to  kick  against  power.  I  therefore  advise  you  not  to  go 
to  the  trouble  of  striving  to  interest  Parliament,  in  any 
case  of  individual  oppression,  where  the  party  playing  the 
tyrant,  or  the  mis-administrator  of  justice,  happens  to  be 
an  Oranc^man,  and  a  member  of  the  faction  who  have  so 
long  held  the  reins  of  power  in  their  hands.'* 

Lady  Cloncurry,  nothing  daunted  by  these  defeats,  made 
application  to  Lord  Aylmer,  a  friend  of  her's,  and  a 
nephew  of  his  Excellency,  to  request  that  he  would  kindly 
exert  himself  in  her  favour.  Lord  Aylmer  cheeHiiUy 
undertook  to  do  so,  and  full  of  hope,  departed  on  his 
mission.  After  a  short  absence  he  returned  to  Lyons 
with   the  dispiriting  intelligence,  that   owing  to  Lord 

Cloncurry  8  "  d d  politics,"  the  application  had  failed. 

Not  until  a  somewhat  juster  Viceroy,  Earl  Talbot,  took 
lip  his  position  in  Dublin  Castle  was  the  empty  compli- 
ment conceded  to  the  children.  Although  a  Tory  in 
principle,  he  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  be  avenged 
on  Lord  Miltown's  unofiending  grandchildren,  because 
their  step-father  happened  to  be  a  Catholic  Emancipator, 
and  an  enemy  to  Protestant  aacendancy. 

On  Monday,  8th  June,  1818,  Thomas  Moore,  then  in 
the  zenith  of  liis  popularitv,  was  entertained  at  a  pabUc 
dinner  in  Morrison  s  Hotel,  Dublin.  Lord  Charlemont 
presided  as  Chairman.  Some  of  the  highest  in  the  land, 
as  well  as  the  most  gifred,  assembled  to  do  honour  to 
Ireland^s  bard.  In  the  latter  category  were  Richard  L. 
Sheil,  Charles  Phillips,  Daniel  O'Connell,  Peter  Bur- 
rowes,  Charles  Maturin,  W.  H.  Curran,  and  Michael 
Staunton.*     Lord  Cloncurry  was,  of  course,  present,  and 


*  Moore*s  frtlier  w*s  pRsent,  md  nt  between  tht  distiiigiiialied  gvMC 
and  MidiMl  SUuataiL  Eaq..  then  Editor  and  PropriMar  of  the  Weekly  Rt^isier, 
and  now  wdl  kwnra  and  respetted  tis  the  CoDector-GfiMial  of  Taxes.     Mr. 
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responded  eloquently  to  that  high  panegyric  passed  upon 
him  by  Lord  Charlemont,  which  serves  to  adorn  the 
title-page  of  this  volume.  His  health  having  been  drunk 
enthusiastically,  with  three  times  three, 

**  Lord  Cloncuny  rose  to  return  thanks.  He  said :—  My  Lord  and  Gentle- 
men, I  feel  at  once  distressed  and  gratified  by  this  unexpected  mark  of  your 
kindness.  To  receive  such  a  tribute  from  such  hands,  I  feel  to  be  an  honour 
of  no  ordinary  character.  1  am  grateful  for  it ;  I  shall  ever  cherish  in  my 
memory  the  recollection  of  this  night  Tour  generous  partiality  bind^t  me, 
if  possible,  closer  to  a  country  for  whose  good  I  would  think  no  sacrifice  too 
great  Lord  Cloncarry  then  went  on  to  say  that  he  professed  and  he  felt 
a  warm  attachment  to  Ireland.  It  was  a  sentiment  he  had  cherislied 
through  life,  and  would  sedulously  retain,  until  the  curtain  of  death  fell 
npon  his  labours.  Of  late  years  he  rarely,  if  ever,  mixed  in  public  meetings, 
Ittt  his  motives  might  be  misrepresented,'  and  his  presence  prove  an  injury 
to  the  object  sought ;  but  his  wish  was  decidedly  to  join  heart  and  hand 
with  his  countrymen,  in  paying  a  tribute  of  respect  and  afiection  to  the 
poet  whose  genius  shed  so  much  glory  on  the  literature  of  his  country,  and 
to  the  man  whose  exalted  patriotism*  could  sympathize  with  no  party  bat 
the  ardent  friends  of  Ireland,  lie  was  happy  to  see  around  him  so  much  of 
the  talent,  worth,  and  patriotism  of  the  country.  Hit  lordship  concluded  a 
concise  and  animated  address  by  proposing  the  health  of  the  noble  chairman 
and  the  company." 

Little  did  Cloncurry  think,  when  participating  in  the 
festivities  of  the  Moore  banquet,  on  June  8,  1818,  that 
his  idolized  sister,  Charlotte  Louisa,  lay  at  that  moment 
dangerously  ill  at  Pisa  in  Italy.  The  Hon.  Charlotte 
Lawless  was,  from  her  earliest  youth,  the  favourite  sister 
of  Cloncurry.     His  senior  by  four  years,  she  may  be  said 

the  old  gentleman's  on  this  occasion.  Throughout  the  entire  evening  com- 
pliments and  congratulations  from  rtnk  and  talent  ceased  not  to  pour  on  Mr. 
Moore,  senior.  I'nmoved  and  impassive  as  a  statue  he  received  them.  The 
keen  eye  of  a  l^vst^r  might  have  vainly  endeavoured  to  catch  the  slightest 
movement  of  a  fncial  muscle.  His  health  was  drunk ;  but  bad  Mr.  Moors 
been  composed  of  (^afraia  marble,  instead  of  Irish  flesh  and  blood,  he  could 
not  have  rroeived  it  with  greater  imperturbability.  Mr.  Staunton,  amongst 
the  rest,  expressed  to  the  father  how  proud  and  hsppy  he  ought  to  feel  at 
seeing  his  son  so  distinguished  and  so  honoured.  To  these  and  other  com- 
pliments he  listened  unmoved  for  some  time,  and  at  length  enunciated  in 
slow  and  meatfured  accents,  and  with  the  utmost  gravity,  *^  Hes  a  daifcimi 
bojf^  sir — a  dnyrint  hoy  "  The  well-written  letters  which  appear  from  Mr. 
Moore,  senior,  in  the  Memoirs  of  his  son,  and  the  oi'ca^ional  traits  of  his 
tact  and  address,  related  of  him  by  the  bard,  must  cltdt  a  smile  when  Mr. 
Staunton  s  aroiuiing  anecdote  is  recollected. 

*  Had  it  been  in  Lord  Cloncurry*s  power  at  this  period  to  glance  over 
the  leaves  of  Moore*s  Diary,  he  would  hardly,  we  think,  have  given  expree- 
don  to  this  eentimcat 
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to  have  given  liim  his  first  instruction,  and  to  have 
directed  his  jouthfiil  ambition  by  the  wisdom  of  her 

I)recepts.  The  active  and  discreet  part  taken  by  Char- 
otte  Lawless  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  a  persecuted 
brother,  and  to  throw  her  lather's  deranged  affairs  into 
some  sort  of  order,  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  the 
reader.  Her  affection  for  Valentine  Lawless  was  re- 
ciprocated. As  already  said,  he  idolized  her,  and  to  the 
day  of  his  death  remembered  her  advice  and  her  exer- 
tions in  his  regard  with  mingled  feelings  of  pride  and 
gratitude.  In  1803  Chailotte  Lawless  became  the  wife 
of  Colonel  Plunket,  eldest  son  of  Lord  Dunsany.  She 
never  lived  to  enjoy  the  honours  of  the  peerage.  On 
June  10,  1818,  death  snatched  her  away,  and  in  April, 
1821,  Plunket  succeeded  his  father  as  Baron  Dunsany. 

On  the  11th  February,  1819,  a  ffreat  Protestant  meet- 
ing was  held  in  the  Rotunda,  in  order  to  petition  Parlia- 
ment to  extend  to  Roman  Catholics  "  an  equal  participa- 
tion in  the  privileges  of  this  &ee  constitution."*  Sir 
Thomas  M'Kcnny,  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  a  man  uni- 
versally respected  and  esteemed,  was  called  to  the  chair. 
On  his  arrival,  a  deputation,  consisting  of  the  Duke  of 
Leinster,  Lords  Cloncurry,  Charlemont,  and  Meath,  and 
the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Grattan,  advanced  to  meet  and 
welcome  him.  The  cause  of  Catholic  Emancipation  was 
eloquently  advocated  on  this  occasion.  Thousands  filled 
the  Round  Room,  and  applauded  the  speakers  endiu- 
sastically.  An  attempt  was  made  by  a  few  infatuated 
bigots  to  disturb  the  nannony  of  the  meeting.  Promi- 
nent in  their  ranks  stood  two  police  ma^trates,  and  a 
Master  in  Chancery,  who,  by  their  exertions,  succeeded 
in  raising  a  perfect  hurricane  of  opposition.  Few  Lord 
Mayors  in  those  days  ventured  to  espouse  the  popular 
cause — ^perhaps  none,  with  the  exception  of  Sir  Thomaa 
M'Kenny.  His  conduct  throughout  the  storm  was  ad- 
mirable. Attempts  were  made  to  compel  him  to  vacate 
the  chair;  but,  "Truth  prevailed,  and  virtue  was  tn- 
umphant.**  Defeated  ultimately,  the  vile  disturbers  with- 
drew in  a  body.  Lord  Cloncurry  pronounced  a  brilliant 
««i^^,i2Q  on  Sir  Thomas  M* Kenny  at  this  meeting,  and 
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concluded  by  saying  that  it  must  be  considered  a  rather 
extraordinary  circumstance,  that  while  the  people  of 
England  were  petitioning  the  Le^slature  for  a  revision 
of  the  penal  cooe,  in  order  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  guUtyy  they  should  never  cast  a  look  to  this  country 
with  a  feeling  of  kindness^  or  with  a  wish  to  relieve  the 
innocent. 

The  meeting  here  dissolved.  Sir  Thomas  M* Kenny 
found  himself  necessitated  to  leave  by  a  pri^nate  door,  as 
the  people,  in  gratitude  to  his  lordship  for  past  services, 
were  congregated  around  the  chief  entrance  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  taking  the  horses  from  the  carriage,  and  by 
the  strength  of  their  own  muscles  conveying  him  home. 
The  Lord  Mayor,  who  was  a  man  of  quiet  habits,  dis- 
liked this  boisterous  formula,  and  gave  his  friends  the  slip 
most  dexterously,  by  retreating  through  Rutland-square. 
It  fell  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster's  lot  to  transmit  to  Govern* 
ment  the  petition  agreed  to  at  this  meeting,  and,  in  order  to 
preserve  it  from  injury,  a  tin  box  enclosed  it.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington,  with  characteristic  curtness,  acknowledged 
the  enclosure.  '*  1  have  received,"  said  his  Grace,  **  your 
petition,  accompanied  by  a  tin  case.**  Whether  this,  or  a 
counterfeit  letter  from  his  Grrace,  which  appeared  in 
Punchy  T^^>^y  J^2lt9  after,  were  the  most  ludicrous,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  decide.  "  I  have  received,"  wrote 
the  Duke,  ^*  your  letter,  as  also  the  envelope  in  which  that 
letter  was  enclosed." 

In  October,  1819,  Liord  Cloncurry  published  the  first 
of  that  excellent  series  of  political  letters  which,  through- 
out his  after  life,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  throwing  off 
periodically.  A  certain  evening  paper  attempted,  by  a 
sneering  analysis,  to  bring  the  noble  writer  into  disrespect. 
Amongst  other  offensive  epithets  it  accused  Lord  Clon- 
curry of  **  an  obliquity  of  understanding,"  and  with  beinff 
*^  coarse,  vulgar,  and  malevolent"  It  further  assertea, 
that  his  letter  was  "  libellous  of  past  times,  slanderous  of 
times  present,  and  absurd  of  times  to  come ;"  that  it  had 
**  nothing  of  a  gentleman's  sense  or  feeling ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  breathed  the  spirit  of  a  mechanic."  The  letter, 
which  was  an  address  to  the  Elnglish  Reformers,  displayed 
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considerable  tact  and  ability.  His  lordship  could  not  avoid 
referring  to  the  corrupt  practices  of  Goyemment  in  effect- 
ing a  Union,  and  thereby  drew  down  upon  himself  the 
slanderous  outpour  of  the  Goyemment  prinL  During 
this  year  Lord  Cloncuny  generously  erected,  at  his  own 
expense,  a  Roman  Cauolic  chapel  and  schoolhouse  at 
Lyons. 

In  1819,  an  Irish  legion,  under  the  auspices  of  General 
Devereux,  «v^ho  had  been  deputed  to  this  country  to 
organize  it,  started  into  vitality  and  vigour.  Its  object 
was  to  aid  the  patriotic  exertions  of  South  America  in 
endeavouring  to  shake  off  the  Spanish  yoke.  Devereux, 
notwithstanding  that  his  name  savoured  somewhat  of 
Ghillic  orthography,  was  an  Irishman  bom  and  bred.  His 
appearance  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm,  and  hundreds  of 
stalwart  young  Celts,  with  beating  heart  and  kindling 
eye,  flocked  to  his  standard.  The  General  appeared  in 
all  but  regal  splendour.  Levees  were  daily  holden  in 
Morrison  s  Hotel,  and  never  does  he  appear  to  have  left  his 
quarters  without  the  attendance  of  an  ample  staff  of  aides- 
de-camp.  Greneral  Devereux  was  one  of  **  Liberator 
Bolivar's"  most  distinguished  officers. 

On  Monday,  July  19th,  1819,  a  grand  banquet  was 
given  in  Dublin,  with  a  view  to  compliment  Devereux 
and  the  cause  of  South  American  freedom.  Lord  Clon- 
curry  presided  as  Chairman,  Counsellors  O'Connell, 
Finlay,  M'Nally,  Phillips,  and  Scully  were  present,  and 
delivered,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  eloquent  ad- 
dresses. Several  of  the  GeneraPs  Irish  recruits  were  also 
present.  His  lordship  had  a  long  list  of  toasts  to  propose. 
Each  of  them  he  prefaced  by  a  concise  and  animated 
speech.  Among  the  first  was  that  of  **  Major  General 
Devereux,  and  may  success  crown  his  exertions  to  pro- 
mote the  freedom  of  another  hemisphere.*"  The  General 
returned  thanks,  and  concluded  a  long  oration  on  the 
noble  work  which  he  and  Bolivar  had  in  hand  by  propos- 
ing the  health  of  Lord  Cloncurry.  It  would  be  needless 
lor  him  to  attempt  to  pronounce  any  eulogium  on  the 
Wtuous  and  patriotic  nobleman  wlio  presided.     ''  His 
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claiin  to  our  respect,"  said  Grcneral  Devereux,  emphati- 
cally, '*  is  not  that  he  is  a  lord,  but  a  noble  man,'' 

**  Lord  Cloncuny  rose — He  said  that  it  had  ever  been  his  first  thought 
how  best  to  serve  his  country,  and  it  was  a  source  of  the  greatest  satirfac- 
tion  to  him  to  reflect^  that  however  humble  his  efTorta,  they  were  n»t  altoge- 
ther without  effect.  He  preferred  a  residence  in  Ireland  to  all  the  allurements 
which  the  most  favoured  foreign  cotmtries  could  possibly  hold  out,  *  and, ' 
said  his  lordship,  ^  I  have  been  doubly  repaid  in  the  regard  and  affection  of 
my  countrymen  testified  on  thin,  and.  indeed,  on  many  other  occasions.*  He 
was  highly  flattered  at  being  called  on  to  preside  at  so  fcstivea  meeting  as  the 
present,  where  so  large  a  portion  of  the  talent,  virtue,  and  respectability  of 
his  countrymen  were  concentrated ;  but  it  was  particularly  grateful  to  him 
from  the  occasion  of  it  The  object  which  they  had  met  to  celebrate  was 
one  which  should  have  called  him  from  his  tomb,  were  it  possible  for  the 
mouldering  clay  to  be  reanimated — it  was  the  cause  uf  liberty  ;  it  was  to 
forward  and  sanction  the  endeavours  now  malting  by  the  youth  of  his  country 
to  promote  the  liberties  of  another  hemisphere.  Here  his  lordship  referred 
to  a  measure  recently  introduced  to  check  the  spirit  of  enterprise  in  his  brave 
fellow -country  men — the  Foreign  EnlLstment  Bill.  '  Bom  a  peer  of  this 
realm,*  said  his  lordship^  *•  1  have  been  robbed  of  my  birthright,  and  of  the 
privileges  which  the  British  constitution  guarant<.'e  to  the  peerage,  otherwise 
I  should  have  raised  my  voice  in  the  Legislature  against  the  passing  of  this 
law.*  *  *  Lord  Cloncurry  concluded  by  addressing  a  few  words  to  the 
young  men  of  Ireland,  who  had  embarked  in  the  cause  of  South  American 
freedom,  'inculcate,*  exclaimed  his  lordship,  emphatically,  'upon  the 
minds  of  the  inexperienced  people  you  are  going  to  assist  the  necessity  of 
U5I0N  amongst  themselves — without  it  tlioy  perish.  We  have,  alas !  seen 
and  experienced  the  fatal  conse(|uenoes  of  disunion  in  our  own  green  iv-^le.  Do 
you  warn  them,  from  such  an  example,  to  avoid  the  causes  which  it  has 
produced.  If,  unfortunately,  your  efforts  be  misuccessful,  if  they  will  not 
themselves  preserve  the  freedom  of  their  country,  remember  that  you  are 
countrymen  and  freemen,  be  true  to  one  another,  be  united,  and  preserve  that 
liberty  for  them,  which  they  cannot  do  for  themselves.*  Lord  Cloncurry  re- 
sumed his  seat  amid  whirlwinds  of  applause.** 

In  1820  Grattan  died.  Soon  after  this  sad  event  the 
Duke  of  Leinster,  Lord  Cloncurry,  and  other  friends  of 
the  gifted  patriot,  assembled  in  the  Exchange,  and  came 
to  the  resolution,  that  "  as  the  life  of  Henry  Grattan  was 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  public  good,  his  immortal  ser- 
vices during  half  a  century,  as  the  first  patriot  of  liis 
country,  and  founder  of  her  liberties,  should  be  comme- 
morated by  a  permanent  testimonial."'  A  subscription 
list  was  opened,  and  Lord  Cloncurry,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  contributed  handsomely  to  the  fund. 

George  IV.  was,  during  the  existence  of  his  regency. 
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in  high  fiivour  with  the  Irish  people,  because  of  the  coiin- 
tenance  which  it  was  supposed  he  gave  to  the  Catholic 
claims;  but  from  the  moment  that  he  instituted  legal 
proceedings  against  his  wife,  he  fell  rapidly  and  ignobly 
mto  well -merited  unpopularity.  This  observation  applies 
mainly  to  the  feeling  prevalent  amongst  the  national  party 
in  Ireland.  Hungry  placemen  and  venal  flatterers 
abounded  quite  as  much  in  1820  as  in  1855.  Ere  the 
judicial  proceeding  against  Queen  Caroline  had  been  well 
concluded,  the  daily  papers  teemed  with  flattering  adu- 
latoiy  addresses  to  ms  ^lajesty.  Nothing  could  be  more 
transparent  or  fulsome.  It  smelt  in  the  nostrils  of  all 
virtuous  and  honourable  men,  and  excited  feelings  of 
disgust  and  indignation.  Expecting  to  reap  a  golden 
harvest  they  laid  it  on  heavily ,  like  agriculturists  spreading 
manure. 

In  December,  1820,  a  few  dajrs  subsequent  to  what 
Lord  Liverpool  desi^ated  ^*  the  delicate  investigadon," 
Sir  Richard  Steele,  High  Sherifl*  of  Dublin,  convened  a 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  complimenting  his  gracious 
Majesty.  The  place  of  assembly  was  Kilmamham  Court- 
house. He  lef);  no  means  imemployed  to  fill  it  with 
partisan  friends;  but  a  large  number,  nevertheless,  of  the 
popular  party,  including  Lord  Cloncuny,  contrived  to 
take  up  position  too.  Their  object  was  to  move  a  counter- 
address,  pregnant  with  truth,  but  not  necessarily  with 
dislovalty. 

Tfie  High  Sheriff*,  in  a  deep,  sonorous  voice,  opened  the 
proceedings  by  reading  ana  proposing  his  sycophantic 
address.  This  was  the  signal  for  the  popular  party  to 
appear  with  theirs,  and  John  Bume,  K.C.,  begged  leave 
to  move  it.  It  is  unneoessaiy  to  insert  this  document. 
It  condemned  the  late  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Lords 
as  dangerous  and  unconstitutional;  censured  the  civil 
councils  of  his  Majesty's  ministers,  but  expressed  eveij 
sentiment  of  loyalty  towards  the  King  himself.  Sir 
Richard  Steele  rather  rudely  interrupted  aIt.  Bume,  and 
with  aome  warmth  declared  that  he  would  hear  no  more 
fiom  him.  He  would  put  the  question  on  his  own  address 
Mid  dissolve  the  meeting. 
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We  regret  that  it  is  only  in  our  power  to  give  a  mere 
outline  of  the  proceedings  on  this  interesting  occasion. 
The  report  loses  much  of  its  effect  from  the  rather  un- 
merciml  mutilation  we  have  given  it: — 

**  Heasn.  Bnrne,  O'Connell,  and  several  other  gentlemen  fauiated  apon 
addreaaing  the  meeting  ere  the  question  could  be  put  But  the  Sherifif  waa 
inexorable,  and  exclaimed — *  Aa  many  an  are  of  opinion  that  thia  addreaa  do 
paas,  aay  aye  !*  A  few  voicea  shrieked  forth  *  aye  ;*  but  each  waa  instantly 
drowned  beneath  at  leaat  a  hundred  noea.  The  Sheriff,  however,  declared 
that  he  did  not  pnt  the  question  in  the  alternative,  and  announced  the  meet- 
ing aa  dissolved.  All  the  ultra-loyalists  accordingly  withdrew,  but  strange 
to  aay,  the  meeting,  in  point  of  numberA,  appeared  to  suffer  little  diminution. 

**  Mr.  O'Connell  observed  that  the  chairman  had  abdicated  his  post  He 
had  no  right  to  dissolve  the  meeting  antil  they  had  completed  the  business 
for  which  they  were  convened,  for  which  purpose  he  should  move  that  Lord 
Cloncorry  do  take  the  chair.  The  motion  was  immediately  seconded,  and  pot 
and  carried  with  acclamation. 

**  Lord  Cloncurry  came  forward,  amidst  the  enthoaiastic  plaudita  of  the 
fkeeholders. 

*^The  Sheriff  aaid  he  would  oppoae  Lord  Cloncurry'a  taking  the  chair. 

^  Lord  C  lomcurrt. — ^The  freeholders  of  the  county  of  Dublin  have  done  me 
the  honour  to  call  me  to  the  chair,  and  1  will  cheerfully  obey  their  commanda. 
I  moat  solemnly  protest  against  the  illegal  and  unconstitutional  conduct  of 
the  Sheriff  this  day;  he  has  assumed  to  himself  the  controul  of  the  meeting 
at  which  he  waa  merely  ministerial  :  he  has  endeavoured  to  stifle  the  public 
yoioe  and  pnblic  opinion ;  his  conduct  is  inconsistent  with  every  notion  of 
law  or  liboty,  and  I  am  happy  to  obey  the  call  which  directs  me  to  give  all 
the  reaiatance  in  my  power  to  proceedings  so  arbitrary  and  oncooatitutionaL 

^*Here  the  Sheriff  waa  understood  to  threaten  to  conunit  Lord  Cloncurry  if 
he  persiated  in  keeping  the  chair. 

^  Mb.  O'Conhbll. — Prepare  your  prison,  then,  if  it  be  large  enon^  to 
oontam  ua  all ;  we  will  all  accompany  him.     *    * 

^  The  Sheriff  intimated  that  he  would  call  in  the  military.  He  called 
npon  Lord  Cloncurry  at  once  to  withdraw. 

••  Lord Ctx>NCURHT. — I  will  not  withdraw;  this  is  the  freeholders'  house, 
baUt  with  the  freeholden*  money ;  at  their  call  I  have  taken  the  chair ;  I  am 
a  magiatrate  of  this  county ;  no  man  shall  use  illegal  violence  in  my  presence, 
nnleas  he  has  a  force  superior  to  the  law.  In  support  of  the  law  I  am  ready 
to  perish  in  thia  chair,  and  nothing  but  force  shall  tear  me  from  it 

^  The  Sheriff  said  that  the  meeting  was  an  illegal  meeting,  and  that  he 
would  disperse  it. 

**  Mr,  0*Connell. — The  meeting  is  a  perfectly  legal  meeting  ;  let  every 
freeholder  who  valuea  His  rights  remain,  and  if  any  man  is  prosecuted  for 
remaining  here,  let  me  be  that  man,  for  I  have,  and  shall  everywhere  avow 
that  I  have,  advised  and  counselled  you  to  continue  the  meeting. 

**  The  Sheriff  here  withdrew ;  the  most  perfect  order  and  decorum  still 
prsvailed.  The  Courthouse  then  exhibited  one  of  the  most  crowded  and 
res|iectable  meetings  we  have  ever  witnessed. 

"  Mr.  Bume  addressed  the  chair,  but  had  not  uttered  many  sentences  when 
a  aide  door  waa  thrown  in  with  a  violent  crash.  Soldiers,  commanded  by 
one  officer,  entered,  and  were  soon  aeen  at  every  aide  of  the  meeting.    They 
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ordered  the  freeholders,  in  the  most  peremptory  maaneTf  to  disperae.  Violence 
waa  offered  to  some  individaals. 

**  Lord  Cloncurry  kept  his  seat ;  Mr.  Curran  placed  himself  by  his  side  t 
two  soldiers,  with  bayonets  in  their  hands,  ascended  the  bench  dose  to  Mr. 
Curran,  who  goodhumouredly,  but  firmly,  put  the  weapons  aside.  The 
officer,  standing  on  the  table,  ordered  Lord  Cloncurry  to  withdraw. 

*'  Lord  Cloncurry  replied  that  he  was  a  magistrate,  presiding  over  a  legal 
meeting  of  the  King's  subjects,  that  he  would  remain  until  the  proceedingi 
were  regularly  brought  to  a  close,  unless  he  were  removed  by  actual  force. 

**  The  officer  said  he  must  use  force,  and  drew  his  sword,  and  force  was 
actually  applied  to  Lord  Cloncurry's  person  before  he  left  the  chair. 

**  The  freeholders  being  thus  dispersed  by  open  violence,  assembled  in  im> 
mense  numbers  in  the  hotel  opposite.  A  chair  was  procured  for  Lord  Clon> 
curry.  Mr.  Bume  moved  the  address,  which  was  read  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
O'Connell.  The  question  was  then  put  upon  it  by  Lord  Cloncurry,  when  it 
was  adopted  amidst  the  acclamation^of  the  freeholders  that  filled  and  snr* 
rounded  the  house. 

*'  Mr.  O'Connell  then  moved  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to  lay 
before  the  Lord  Lieutenant  the  outrageous  and  illegal  conduct  of  the  Sheriff 
on  that  day.  lie  prefaced  the  motion  in  a  short  and  animated  speech,  in 
which  he  congratulated  the  freeholders  on  their  triumph,  which  the  very 
violence  of  their  opponents  was  the  strongest  proof  of  their  having  obtained 
*     ♦     The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried  with  acclamation. 

**•  It  was  then  moved  that  Counsellor  Bume  should  take  the  chur,  and  the 
thanks  of  the  meeting  were  voted,  amidst  the  most  enthuiuastic  cheering,  to 
Lord  Cloncurry  for  his  resolute,  manly,  and  constitutional  conduct  that  day, 
and  for  the  uniform  and  undeviating  patriotism  of  his  whole  life.  The  meet- 
ing then  broke  up. 

**  As  Lord  Cloncurry  was  departing  there  was  an  amversal  cry  to  chair 
him  into  town,  and  he  was  surrounded  for  that  purpose  by  a  large  group  of 
gentlemen  near  the  gate  of  the  Old  Man*s  Hospital ;  but  his  lordship  succeeded 
in  preventing  them  from  carrying  their  intention  into  execution  by  addressing 
them  in  a  short  speech. 

"  He  entreated  them  to  forbear.  They  owed  him  no  compliment,  or,  if 
they  did,  their  thanks  amply  repaid  him.  The  approbation  they  had  uniformly 
bestowed  upon  his  conduct  was,  to  his  mind,  a  reward  superior  to  any  monarch 
could  bestow.  He  would  always  live  in  Ireland.  He  waa  early  attached  to 
the  principles  of  liberty,  the  foundation  of  the  British  constitution.  The 
miseries  of  his  native  land  only  rendered  those  principles  more  dear  to  hint, 
and  the  events  of  that  day  served  but  the  more  to  convince  him  of  the  value 
of  law  and  liberty,  by  showing  how  abject  was  the  state  of  man  when  de- 
prived of  those  blessings.  A  chairing,  however  innocent,  might  be  construed 
into  a  riot,  and  that  construction  might  be  written  in  blood.  *  Let  us,*  said 
hia  lordship,  *  by  our  orderly  conduct,  furnish  the  strongest  contrast  to  oar 
opponents,  and  not  tarnish  the  victory  we  have  gained  this  day  by  affording 
them  the  slightest  pretence  for  censure.  Let  us,  my  friends,  depart  in  peace, 
and  not  give  a  handle  to  our  enemies  for  any  additional  act  of  violence.* 
The  people  then  gave  his  lordship  three  cheers,  and  retired,  exclaiming, 
*  Your  advice  shall  ever  be  considered  by  us  as  a  oonunand.*  " 

The  indignation  of  the  people  at  this  daring  attempt 
on  the  part  of  Sir  Richard  Steele  to  outrage  their  feelings 
"~^^  ~         aty  knew  no  bounds.     Lord  Cloncurry  and 
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bis  friends,  who  had  been  driven  from  the  Courthouse 
at  the  bayonet*8  point,  were  advised  to  take  law  proceed- 
ing against  the  Sheriff.  In  March,  1821,  his  lordship 
Eublishcd  an  address  to  the  freeholders  of  Dublin,  wherein 
e  explained  his  reasons  for  not  considering  such  a  course 
advisable : — **  First,"  said  he,  "  the  proceedings  might 
easily  be  protracted  far  two  years,  at  an  enormous  ex- 
pense to  you  or  me,  whilst  the  taxes  would  probably 
furnish  means  to  defend  the  Sheriif.  Secondly,  it  must 
be  recollected  that  juries  are  selected  by  sheriffs,  and 
they  have  not  lately  been  in  the  habit  of  trying  consti- 
tutional questions,  and  to  force  such  a  study  on  any 
judge  in  his  old  age  would  be  altogether  ill-natured. 
Suppose  some  sly  lawyer  was  to  make  the  following 
delence,  how  could  I  rebut  it: — *  Either  Lord  Cloncurry 
is  a  good  or  a  bad  man ;  if  the  former,  it  was  right  of 
the  Sheriff  to  wish  him  out  of  this  troublesome  world ; 
if  the  latter,  it  would  be  his  duty  to  free  the  world  from 
him.  I  remember  such  a  defence  once  made  in  a  case 
of  murder,  and  the  defendant  was  acquitted.''*  Other 
reasons,  expressed  in  a  more  serious  spirit,  followed.  He 
observed  that  if  he  thought  it  coula  at  all  tend  to  any 
good  result,  he  would  straightway  commence  legal  pro- 
ceedings against  the  Sheriff  at  his  own  sole  expense  and 
inconvenience. 

So  much  for  politics  and  public  meetings.  An  occur- 
rence connected  with  the  private  life  of  Lord  Cloncurry 
now  claims  our  attention.  On  the  30th  September, 
1820,  the  hand  of  his  lordship's  favourite  daughter,  Mary 
Margaret,  by  Eliza  Georgiana,  first  Lady  Cloncurry, 
was  clasped  in  wedlock  by  John  Joseph  Henry,  Baron 
de  Roebeck.  The  nuptials  took  place  at  Lyons,  and 
were  celebrated  with  much  pomp  and  solemnity.  After 
the  ceremony,  the  happy  pair  started  for  the  Continent. 
While  spending  the  honeymoon  in  Paris  it  was  the  good 
fortune  of  Tom  Moore  to  meet  them  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Archibald  Douglas,  a  relation  by  roarria^  of  Lord 
Cloncurry 's.     We  are  informed  by  the  bard,  m  his  Diary 

*  Lord  Cloncuny  aDuded  to  Toler^a  extraordinary  charge  on  the  trial  of 
Captain  Fraier  and  hia  orderly  fi>r  the  murder  of  Dixon  in  171)9  See  paga 
HOofthlawork. 
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of  January  24th,  1821,  that  himself  and  Mrs.  Moore, 
Washington  Irving,  and  Lord  Miltown,  were  present  at 
dinner,  and  that  the  Baroness  de  Roebeck  Joined  them 
in  the  evening.  **  She  is  a  young  bride  of  seventeen," 
writes  Tom,  '*  with  the  most  perfect  Hebe  eyes  and 
cheeks  I  have  seen  for  a  long  time  " — a  great  deal  from 
Mr.  Moore,  who  was  a  proiound  connoisseur  in  female 
beauty.  Little  it  was  then  supposed  that  three  years 
more  would  see  an  Act  of  Parhament  dissevering  that 
union  which  appeared  in  1820  so  pregnant  with  the 
elements  of  present  and  future  happiness. 

Meanwhile  George  the  Fourth  s  popularity  was  rapidly 
on  the  ebb.  His  English  subjects  began  literally  to 
loathe  him.  Regarding  Queen  Caroline  as  a  maligned 
and  persecuted  woman,  they  looked  upon  him  as  the 
maligner  and  persecutor.  His  Majesty  felt  the  English 
ground  slipping  from  under  him,  and  as  a  dernier  resort^ 
he  announced  his  intention  of  establishing  at  least  a  firm 
footing  upon  Lish  soil.  That  the  royal  visit  to  Ireland 
in  1821  was  more  from  motives  of  policy  than  affection, 
is  as  evident  as  the  day.  Full  well  he  knew  the  impul- 
sive disposition  of  the  Irish  people,  and  how  easy  it  would 
be  to  deceive  them  by  plausible  acting.  His  Majesty's 
advent  was  heralded  across  the  Channel  by  ten  thousand 
trumpets,  and  the  announcement  was  received  with 
shouts  of  enthusiasm  and  delight.  The  heart  of  every 
Catholic  beat  quick  and  loudly,  in  the  firm  conviction 
that  his  visit  was  the  harbinger  of  great  and  happy  poli- 
tical changes.  No  English  monarcn  had,  since  the  days 
of  King  James,  visited  poor  Ireland,  and  George  IV. 
was  the  first  who  came  to  her  in  the  spirit  of  of  concilia- 
tion. Joy  was  universal — ^unanimity  animated  every 
heart.  Setting  the  hope  of  political  amelioration  aside, 
nothing  was  thought  of  but  how  to  give  his  Majesty  a 
genuine  Irish  eead  mille  failthe.  Triumphal  arches  were 
erected,  processions  organized,  deputations  rehearsed,  and 
glowing  accounts  of  his  arrival  written  in  advance  for 
me  newspapers.  At  length  he  came.  Booming  of  can- 
non tore  the  air.  His  public  entry  was  imquestionably 
the  most  magnificent  spectacle  ever  witnessed  in  Ireland. 
The  warm  autumnal  air  resounded  with  the  cheers  of  a 
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wanner  hearted  people.  A  sea  of  heads  surged  around 
on  every  side.  Poor  people !  One  of  the  most  finished 
actors  that  ever  played  upon  the  credulity  of  mankind 
appears  amongst  you !  With  a  countenance  radiant  with 
smiles,  and  to  all  appearance  beaming  with  philanthropy, 
Greorge,  King  of  England,  received  the  plaudits  of  his 
subjects.  In  the  royal  button-hole  an  enormous  bunch 
of  shamrocks — almost  equal  in  dimensions  to  a  head  of 
cabbage — was  ostentatiously  inserted.  Anon  he  woidd 
point  to  it  and  smile  urbanely  on  the  people. 

On  his  arrival  in  the  Phoenix  Park,  a  deputation  of 
well-oiled  marrow-bones  at  once  prostrated  themselves 
before  him.  Addreeses  were  read,  and  congratulations 
offered  on  his  Majesty's  safe  arrival.  The  royal  hypo- 
crite smiled,  expre|^d  an  innate  affection  for  his  Irish 
Catholic  subjects,  and  declared  that  in  return  for  their 
kindness  he  would  drink  their  healths  collectively  in  a 
glass  of  good  Irish  whiskey  pimch  I  The  people,  daz- 
zled with  his  splendour— captivated  with  his  urbanity, 
forgot  all  grievances  and  dissension,  and  effervescing 
with  loyalty,  invoked  blessings  on  his  head.  Never  were 
people  more  dexterously  cajoled.  No  one  appeared  to 
oe  exempt  from  the  contagion.  Even  0*Connell — ^per- 
haps  the  most  clear-sighted  intellect  that  ever  shone  upon 
Ireland — was  deceived.  He  offered  pecuniary  assistance 
towards  the  erection  of  an  Irish  palace  for  His  Majesty, 
which,  in  the  madness  of  the  nour,  the  Irish  public 
seriously  proposed  to  undertake.  He  suggested  the  for- 
mation ot  a  **  Loyal  Georgian  Club,"  panegyrized  the 
king  for  his  benevolent  intentions  towards  us ;  and,  when 
the  hour  of  his  Majesty's  departure  arrived,  whom  do 
we  find  presenting  a  crown  of  laurels  a  genoux  to  the 
monarch,  but  the  future  Liberator  of  Catholic  Ireland — 
Daniel  O'Connell.* 

The  royal  yacht  glided  from  the  harbour.  *^  He  stood 
upon  the  deck,**  said  Sheil,  "  and  thence  looked  back  and 
saw  the  hills  by  which  he  was  encompassed  crowded  to 
the  tops  by  hundreds  of  thousands  who  sent  their  bene- 

•  See  '*FagAn*8  life  of  Daniel  0*CoiineU/  toL  l  i>.  26G. 
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icrl:cs  il^^  widi  Lira.  I5  h  poe^ble  that  at  such  a 
rs-ci-e-i  ^5  hejLTt  5h>xild  not  have  melted  within  him? 
L>!  i  no«  :ne  5<?:ir^  or*  ;i  generous  sensibility  rush  into  his 
eres:  ini  ;fc5  ;>.e  shouts  ot  his  people  came  from  the  re- 
cer.rL^  siicres  icrcris  the  waters,  did  he  not  exclaim — *  I 
Br:V.  do  sciLL-^r: j::r^  :,>r  IreliiaA* "  All.  however,  he  did  for 
£wr  w^jc<  a  le::er  m^m  Lord  Sidmouth,  written  by  com- 
c:.ir.I.  whereiri  cocciliAiion  wjs  recommended,  and  nothing 
pc:cii5e\L  Ai !  px^r  deluded  Irish  people,  when  will 
sii  eirer.^rxv  teach  you  sense? 

Lord  Civ  ccurry.  alihouiih  he  expressed  every  feeling 
c£  l."t  dilry  towairus  his  XLijesty,  refused  to  join  in  .the  sub- 
3c::r5:cn  to  erect  an  Irish  i>aiace.  Ireland  was  in  a  state 
cc  :..e  jrreji:os«  misery  at  the  time,  and  his  lordship,  when 
ar- litxi  :v-\  sa^ivi.  that  it  he  had  any  n^ney  to  spend,  with- 
vv-:  iT^lr^r  in:o  debt,  it  would,  he  was  sure,  best  accord 
w::l\  ;>.e  wishes  of  the  Kin^r  if  he  were  to  give  useful 
er-rlsV'^ent  to  his  starving  people.  *'  There  are  now 
Btc^iT  jtl-.«V\>  ovCleetedr  said  his  lordship,  *' from  the 
onicers  of  the  Preventive  Service  and  others.  I  would 
ievv":tv.  r.i  three  wa}~s  of  employing  it ;  the  two  first 
Wvn:li  vio  pertiianent  gv\>i.  an«l  give  bread  for  a  year  to 
tre  or  six  huiiired  people;  the  third  would  much  tend 
10  rv^ore  p^^^v  to  the  country'.  Fir^t,"  said  he,  '*  remove 
t!\o  rords  in  the  Shannon,  and  make  it  a  river  instead  of 
a  oh^::i  of  takes,  bottling  up  the  water  within  the  country. 
S<w:;d!v,  n:ake  main  drains  through  the  Bog  of  AUen. 

Anvi,  thirvilv,  build  a  {^«laoe  on  the  Gold  Coast  for  the 

j^vi  the  — ^*  and  by  a  proceeding  the  reverse  of  ostra- 
cism, gel  them  to  inhabit  it." 

A  iiKxst  tlattcring  address  frx>m  the  High  Sheriff,  the 
l^dv  PonsvMibv,  the  gentlemen,  clergy-,  freeholders,  and 
laiiviKolvier?  otliildare,  was  presented  to  Lord  Cloncurry 
in  JutK\  l>il.  Men  of  all  parties,  who  were  eve-witnesses 
Kfc  the  im^x>rtant  .^       "  "        "  ly  his  lonJsiup    :,  '-.^ 

poor,  in  his  capaci  iployer,  and  resident 

i^v  ^j^nu  ia  tW  t«:Lt 
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landlord,  eagerly  affixed  their  signatures  to  the  document, 
(^rd  CloncuiTy's  countenance  glowed  with  satisfaction. 
'*  Accept  my  warmest  thanks,**  said  he,  **  for  your  affec- 
tionate and  truly  gratifying  address.  A  man  who  is  loved 
by  all  his  neighbours,  of  all  ranks  and  of  ull  persuasions, 
may  well  be  proud;  he  must  have  some  ^n)od  in  him. 
He  might  be  covered  with  ribands  and  orders,  and  be 
worse  than  worthless." 

In  December,  1821,  Lord  Cloncurry  was  induced  to 
accept  an  invitation  to  the  grand  inaugural  banquet  of 
Sir  J.  K.  James,  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  who  thought  fit, 
in  the  course  of  the  evening,  to  propose,  notwithstanding 
the  nresence  of  several  Roman  Catholic  guests,  a  certain 
well-known  Orange  toast,  eulogistic  of  the  memory  of 
William  IIL  Cloncurry,  disgusted  at  the  bad  taste  of 
this  proceeding,  turned  down  his  glass  and  remained 
seatea.  In  acting  thus,  his  lordship  drew  upon  himself 
a  fierce  discharge  of  vituperation  from  the  Conservative 
press,  which  he  vainly  endeavoured  to  lighten  by  the 

tublication  of  a  moderate  but  argumentative  public  letter, 
ndividually  he  respected  William  III.,  as  he  was  a  liberal 
Dutchman,  and  intended  much  good  to  Ireland,  but  as 
corporators  are  not  necessarily  historians,  they  generally 
give  this  toast  from  party  motives,  and  hence  ne  disap- 
proved  of  it. 

In  January,  1822,  Lord  Cloncurry  addressed  his  cele- 
brated letter  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  "  On  a  Stipendiaiy 
Police,  and  the  present  State  of  Ireland."  Not  being,  at 
that  time,  a  representative  peer,  he  had  no  more  respectable 
a  mode  of  communicating  his  opinions  to  the  legislature 
ihan  through  the  medium  of  a  public  letter.  It  appeared 
in  all  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  and  was  aftcrwartls,  if 
we  mistake  not,  reprinted  as  a  pamphlet.  A  more  elabo- 
rate document  had  never  Ix-fore  emanated  from  his  lord- 
ship. Having  begun  by  exposing  the  hitherto  but  too 
successfully  concealed  corruption,  and  inconsibtencies,  ex- 
isting in  a  large  portion  of  the  then  system  oi  Irish  law 
administration,  trom  the  barony  constable  and  tithe 
proctor  to  the  custos  rotulorum  and  justice  of  the  peace, 
nia  lordship  entered  into  a  careful  investigation  of  various 
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minntue.  requiring  correction,  and  interworen  with  the 
commiaeion,  that  would  hardly  hare  occnrred  to  other 
than  a  profound  thinker,  and  one  who  had  the  adrantaee 
of  hb  countrr  and  countrymen  entirely  at  heart.  Unlike 
thooe  empty,  fspouting  demagogues,  who  pour  forth  de- 
nunciations by  wholesale  on  the  working  of  certain  aya- 
temSf  of  which  they  may  chance  professedly  to  diaapproYe, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  respectfully  decline  the  trouble  of 
suggesting  such  modificauons  as  would  effectually  remove 
the  objection,  Wis  lordship,  for  erery  grievance  and  abuse 
exposed,  pointed  out  a  safe  and  easy  remedy.  To  attempt 
an  enumeration  of  them  would  be  impossible.  We  do  not 
think  they  were  less  than  thirty. 

A  senseless  panic  pervaded,  at  this  time,  the  ranks  of 
his  Majesty's  Government,  in  England  and  Ireland,  owin^ 
to  some  gro^ly  exaggerated  reports  that  had  reached 
them,  relative  to  the  spread  of  Ribbonism.  They  firmly 
believed  three-forths  of  the  country  to  be  in  an  actual  state 
of  organized  revolt.  Although  a  crime  had  not  been 
committed  for  many  years  within  its  limits,  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  thought  fit  to  place  his  lordships  county 
(Kildare)  under  the  operation  of  the  Insurrection  Act. 
Lord  Cloncurry  referred  to  this  aggression,  and,  by  means 
of  irrefragable  proof,  succeeded  in  convincing  every  un- 
prejudiced understanding,  that  crime  never  prevailed  to 
a  less  extent,  not  only  in  Kildare,  but  throughout  Ireland 
generally. 

Who  were  the  peasantry  indebted  to  for  having  circu- 
lated these  slanders?  Change  squireen  magistrates  in 
quest  of  Castle  favour.  *^  No  peison,"  observed  his  lord- 
ship, ''  not  in  the  secret,  can  imagine  the  love  oiur  inferior 
magistrates  have  for  the  Castle  yard.  Though  the  secret 
service  money  can  no  longer  be  so  freely  lavished  on  the 
contriver  of  a  good  plot,  uiere  still  remains  a  smbix  of  it 
which  possesses  most  attractive  properties.  Nothing 
tends  so  much  to  keep  away  English  capital,  and  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  absentees,  man  the  lies  told  of  the 
country  by  those  who  fatten  on  its  misery  and  degrada- 
tion," 

The  plan  which  his  lordship  carefully  outlined  for  the 
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establishment  of  a  stipendiary  police,  or  constabulary,  in 
country  parishes,  their  number,  the  style  and  formation  of 
their  barracks,  &c.,  excited  much  admiration.  Towards 
the  close  of  his  letter,  he  took  a  rapid  but  searching  glance 
at  the  wretched  post  office  regulations,  the  titne,*  ab- 
sentee, taxing,  and  excise  systems,  the  objectionable 
Education  Society  ofKildare-place,  and  other  institutions 
long  since  either  abolished  or  modified.  Altogether,  a 
more  able  or  a  more  useful  letter  had  not,  for  a  consider- 
able time,  appeared.  The  greatest  proof  of  the  success 
attending  it  was  the  shower  of  official  reactionary  para- 
graphs and  pamphlets  that  greeted  its  appearance.  Their 
vulgar  and  scurrilous  tone  could  not  tail  to  disgust  any 
dispassionate  reader.  Lord  Cloncurry  headed  his  letter 
with  a  Latin  motto— a  frequent  habit  with  him.f  This 
was  clumsily  saUrized  by  a  Grovemment  pamphleteer, 
who  offered  *'  Some  Remarks  on  Lord  Cloncurry's  Letter 
on  Police."  **  Where,"  he  says,  "  Lord  Cloncurry  foimd 
the  motto  he  made  use  of,  or  whether  it  is  not  one  of  his 
own  creation,  it  is  impossible  not  to  give  him  credit  for 
its  very  close  connexion  with  the  letter  which  it  heads. 
'  De  omnibus  rebus  et  quibusdam  cdiis' — on  everything 
and  somethingelse — ^was  a  well-chosen  miscellany  in  which 
his  lordship  appears  to  have  emptied  his  lumber-room  for 
the  purpose  ot  presenting  a  new  year's  gift  to  his  Grace 
of  Leinster." 

The  vimt  to  Ireland,  in  1823,  of  the  celebrated  English 
philanthropist,  Robert  Owen,  is,  doubtless,  in  the  recol- 
lection of  our  L*ish  readers.  The  peculiar  views  of  this 
most  kind-hearted  and  benevolent  man  are  so  well  known 
that  to  more  than  allude  to  them  would  be  unnecessary 
here.     Mr.  Owen  is  now  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his 

*  In  oonnttdon  with  this  labject  his  lordihlp  stroogly  oondemocd  th«in- 
creaaed  power  recenUy  given  to  the  magiBtracy  of  hearing  tithe  cams.  The 
bloodshed  which  constantly  took  place,  when  endeavouring  to  enforce  pay- 
ment of  that  cruel  tax,  is  well  known.  Clerical  magistrates  adjudicating  in 
fiiTonr  of  their  own  tithe  proctors  was»  Cor  yean  after,  of  lamentably  frrquent 
occurrence.  Full  particulars  of  the  anti-tithe  movement,  in  1831-85,  will 
be  found  in  their  proper  place. 

t  ''Jam  §atU  Ir^  surmounted  his  letter  to  Smith  aDrien,  hi  1847. 
Simfltf  htftanoei  might  be  dted. 
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age,  and  for  nearly  sixty  of  that  period  he  has  been 
periodically  pressing  under  the  notice  of  a  prejudiced 
world,  his  mighty  but  somewhat  Utopian  project,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  *'  new  existence  of  man  upon  the 
earth."  Mr.  Owen  is  of  opinion,  that  men  should  labour 
in  hundreds  together,  on  tne  principle  of  the  bee,  or  the 
ant.  In  endeavouring  to  reahze  this  scheme,  Mr.  Owen 
expended  nearly  half  his  fortune  at  New  Lanark,  in 
Scotland.  The  result  gave  him  cause  to  hope  that  his 
vast  machinery  and  plan  of  working  might,  with  beneficial 
effects,  be  extended  to  Ireland.  At  that  period,  and  for  long 
anterior  to  it,  she  was  overwhelmed  with  poverty,  oppressed 
with  discontent,  and  torn  by  party  animosities.  An  im- 
mense quantity  of  unproductive  waste  land,  and  a  superfluity 
of  good  soil,  existed  in  the  country.  There  were  labourers 
gciore;  Mr.  Owen  addressed  them,  and  proved  that  capital 
was  created  by  labour  judiciously  applied  to  land.  He  pro- 
duced his  authorities  for  the  allegation,  that  1,000  people, 
by  healthy  and  pleasant  employment,  when  their  powers 
and  industry  were  properly  combined  and  directed,  cotdd 
produce  a  most  comfortable  living,  in  all  respects,  for  3,000. 
"  A  stranger,"  said  Mr.  Owen,  *'  possessing  an  experience 
of  more  than  thirty  years  practically  devoted  to  the  sub- 
ject, offers  to  assist  you  with  his  time  and  his  money ; 
and  he  offers  this  assistance  without  even  the  desire  of 
any  return,  except  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  or  knowing 
that  you  are  in  the  actual  possession  of  the  happiness 
which  itishis  highest  wish  you  should  permanently  enjoy.* 
Many  shrewd  intellects  approved  of  Mr.  Owen's  scheme. 
Aided  by  them  he  established  the  Hibernian  Philan- 
thropic Society.  General  Brown  and  Mr.  Owen  contri- 
buted each  £1,000  to  its  funds.  Others  offered  tracts  of 
land  for  the  purposes  of  the  Society.  Lord  Cloncuriy 
was  fascinated  with  Mr.  Owens  project.  He  drew  a 
cheque  in  favour  of  the  Society  for  £500.  Hamilton 
Rowan,  Sir  C.  Molyneux,  Sir  F.  Flood,  Sir  W.  Brabar 
zon  and  Dr.  Macartney,  put  down  their  names  for  £100 
each. 

Previously,  however,  to  the  first  meeting  of  the  "  Hi- 
bernian Philanthropic  Society,"  in  May,  1823,  Mr.  Owen 
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visited  Ireland,  with  a  view,  mainly,  to  sound  the 
opinions  of  Lord  Cloncuny  and  other  influential  patriots, 
in  reference  to  the  practicability  of  his  scheme.  He 
came  to  Ireland  for  the  first  time  in  October,  1822.  He 
had  frequent  interviews  with  Lord  Cloncurry,  who  gave 
him  much  and  cheering  encouragement  Whatever  cor- 
respondence passed  between  them,  from  that  period  until 
1848,  Mr.  Owen  has  kindly  placed  at  our  disposal.  The 
first  letter  in  the  collection  runs  as  follows : — 

[No.  13.]  LORD  CLOMCURBT  TO  BOBEBT  OWEN,   B8Q. 

''20tk  October,  1822. 
**  Db.  StB, — I  foif;ot  to  uk  jou  where  yon  are  to  be  waited  on  in  Dublin, 
in  order  that  I  may  join  my  friends  in  paying  our  respects  to  you  next 
Wednesday,  which  I  shall  do  with  great  sincerity. 

^  I  am  to  preside  at  a  charity  dinner  in  Dublin,  on  the  25th.  Any  time 
after  that,  suiting  your  convenience  and  that  of  Captain  McDonnell  to  give 
me  the  pleasure  of  your  company  for  a  few  days  at  Lyons,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  present  to  you  a  few  genUemen  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  this  fine 
but  unhappy  island. 

'*  With  great  respect,  your  humble  Servant, 

**  Clokcubbt." 

Mr.  Owen  accepted  the  invitation,  and  passed  a  week 
with  his  lordship  at  Lyons.  Soon  after,  he  left  for 
England,  but  not  until  Lord  Cloncurry  promised  to 
watch  over  the  young  institution  with  a  fatherly  eye. 
The  following  interesting  letter  will  serve  to  show  how 
warm  an  interest  his  lordship  took  in  its  welfare  and 
growth: — 

[No.  14.]  LOBD  CLOTfCURRT  TO  BOBBRT  OWKN,  BSQ. 

*^Poor  Irtland!  Lycnt,  Celhridgt,  January  2nd,  182S. 
**  My  dkab  Sir,— Our  progress  is  slow—  1  wish  I  could  add,  sure.  We  hare 
been  at  considerable  expense  printing  and  distributing.  We  have  met  some 
extraordinar}'  instances  of  good  sense  and  zeal  amongst  the  middle  and  lower 
orders.  Some  of  their  letters,  descriptive  of  the  present  state  of  tlie  wreahed 
peasantry,  we  will  publish.  Of  our  noble  or  wealthy  subscribers,  the  number 
has  not  mcreased  cm;  yet  to  them  it  is  of  the  greatest  and  most  vital  impor- 
tance to  alter  the  condition  and  the  feelings  of  the  countiy  at  large.  Depra- 
vity, and  a  determined  spirit  of  vengeance,  seem  to  have  taken  firm  root  in  the 
breasts  of  the  despairing  multitude.  Our  rulers  think  of  no  other  remedy  than 
the  sword  and  the  halter.  The  whole  revenue  of  the  country  will  be  swal- 
lowed up  to  maintain  a  force  which,  after  all,  is  totally  inadequate  to  the 
end  in  view.  One  would  suppose  that  you  would  have  been  hailed  in  Ireland 
as  the  true  prof^et,  that  you  would  have  aided  the  saints  in  mitigating 
Popeiy,  the  Catholics  in  blunting  the  fury  of  Orange  insolence  snd  cruelty, 
half  converting  each  to  good  will  and  industry.   But,  as  yet,  our  parties  only 
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thiok  how  they  can  injure  their  opponentii  not  bow  they  can  serve  them- 
aelves  or  their  coimtiy.  You  hare  zealous  and  grateful  friends,  but  unlets 
Parliamentaiy  or  private  mtmificence  of  the  British  public  assist  us,  nothing 
effectual  can  be  done,  and  rain  stares  us  m  the  face.  When  you  were  here, 
the  country  was  quiet  for  some  miles  round  Lyons.  It  is  now  proclaimed  to 
a  short  distance  of  my  hall-door.  I  was  in  Connaught  since  I  saw  yon. 
There  the  military  were  giving  out  small  portions  of  potatoes  to  the  starving 
multitude,  at  the  same  time  the  bayonet  ready  to  prevent  a  rush.  All  this 
in  a  country  the  powers  and  the  facilities  of  which  yon  well  know. 

"Our  petition  went  on  as  you  directed.  Tou,  of  course,  have  it  before 
now.  I  triuit  it  may  produce  something;  but  Goulbume  -will  oppose. 
He  prefers  giving  £50,000  or  £60,000  to  convert  our  Papists,  not  one  of 
whom  is  convert^  and  the  money  is  divided  amongst  the  saints  and  the 
hypocrites.  Not  a  penny  is  ejcpended  to  educate  the  ignorant  Papist  unless 
he  be  first  converted — not  a  penny  to  promote  industry  or  useful  labour,  in 
a  country  where  each  penny  so  expended  would  repaj  tttfold.  Tou  know  I 
am  in  less  danger  than  most  others,  yet  am  I  full  of  fears,  if  not  for  myad^ 
at  least  for  my  children  and  granddiildren. 

**  All  unite  in  best  wishes  for  yon  and  youn  with  yoor  affisctionate  Friend, 

"  CijoxcuRnT. 

**  P.S.—  Mr.  Secretary  Groves  is  very  attentive  and  useful — the  committee 
seldom  well  attended — ^Alderman  H'Kenny,  Sir  Wm.  Brabazon,  Hamiltim 
Rowan,  and  Dr.  Macartney  the  chief  lAbonrers.  Circolars  have  been  sent  out 
pretty  generally.** 

In  the  foregoing  letter,  Lord  Cloncuny  informs  Mr. 
Owen  that,  since  he  last  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him, 
the  County  Kildare  was  proclaimed  to  within  a  short 
distance  of  his  own  hall-door.  In  connexion  with  the 
arbitrary  law  that  trampled  down  a  peaceable  people  in 
1823,  there  has  been  an  interesting  anecdote  related  by 
Lord  Cloncuny,  which  we  should  not  consider  ourselves 
justified  in  altogether  overlooking.  In  May,  1846,  the 
Irish  Coercion  Bill  passed  through  both  Houses.  Lord 
Cloncurry,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  progress,  published 
a  public  letter,  from  which  we  cull  the  following  ex- 
tracts:— "  It  was  my  fate,  as  a  magistrate,"  wrote  his 
lordship,  "  to  be  obliged  to  assist  in  the  administration 
of  a  law  of  nearly  equal  atrocity,  some  years  ago.  I  will 
mention  one  or  two  circumstances  whicn  occurred  during 
the  first  Administration  of  Lord  Wellesley,  not  only  a 
great  statesman,  but  a  scholar  of  a  most  cultivated  and 
enlarged  imderstanding,  and  a  man  of  experience  and 
humanity,  no  way  inclined  to  deny  or  to  despise  our 
countij.  The  barony  of  North  Naas  happened  to  be 
proclaimed  about  1823.    It  joined  the  barony  in  which 
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I  resided,  and  of  which  I  was  the  only  magistrate.  It 
was,  however,  not  proclaimed.  The  demesne  lands  of 
Bishopscourt,  where  Lady  Ponsonbj  resided,  were  in 
mj  unproclaimed  barony;  and  amongst  her  ladyships 
tenantry  was  a  very  respectable  man  named  Kenny,  tie 
was  employed  in  hay-making  on  a  summer's  evening ; 
and  wanting  change  to  pay  his  men,  Kenny  left  his  own 
unproclaimed  barony,  and  while  in  the  act  of  getting  the 
change,  the  police  came  in  and  arrested  him  for  being 
out  of  his  house  after  sunset,  though  at  that  time  broad 
daylight.  He  was  brought  before  me.  I  immediately 
bailed  him,  though  I  doubted  my  right  to  do  so.  He 
was  tried  at  the  next  special  sessions  of  Naas,  before  a 
full  bench  of  justices,  Mr.  George  Bennett  presiding. 
Only  one  magistrate  joined  me  in  refusing  to  convict 
Mr.  Bennett  told  me  how  important  it  was  that  the 
magistrates  should  act  with  unanimity — that,  strictly 
speaking,  Kenny  was  from  home  after  sunset;  and  that, 
if  I  would  preserve  the  unanimity  of  the  court,  he  would 
wait  on  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  have  the  prisoner  libe- 
rated. He  did  wait  on  his  Excellency  ;  but  Lord 
Wellesley,  instead  of  using  his  prerogative,  reprobated 
the  verdict,  said  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
law  and  to  common  sense,  and  that  they  must  reconsider 
it.  Meantime,  Schoales,  Assistant-Barrister,  went  his 
circuit  to  the  North,  and  next  special  sessions  did  not 
take  place  for  many  weeks.  When  they  did  come  on, 
the  magistrates  refused  to  alter  their  verdict,  and  poor 
Kenny  remained  in  jail,  and  there  might  have  stayed, 
had  not  his  good  fortune  brought  Lord  Fitzwilliam  to 
Bishopscourt  He  accompanied  me  to  the  Cnstle,  and 
we  obtained  the  liberation  of  Kenny.  I  write  this  to 
show  what  can  be  done,  even  in  a  good  count u.  I 
believe  I  have  accurately  stated  what  had  occurred,  not 
even  suppressing  my  own  shameful  cowardice :  mais  (as 
my  fiicnd  Judge  f^errin  knows)  il  faut  hurler  avec  Us 
laups. 

*'  That  event  took  place  many  years  ago,  and  I  am 
still  ashamed  of  it  At  the  same  sessions,  an  old  tailor 
was  sentenced  to  transportation  for  being  out  of  his  own 
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jdwellmg  at  night.  It  was  proved  that,  according  to  the 
custom  of  his  trade,  he  was  boarding  and  lodging  at  the 
house  of  an  employer,  a  respectable  person.  He  would 
have  been  acquitted,  only  some  magistrate  recollected 
his  having  been  active  in  1798,  twenty-five  years  before." 
Meanwhile  we  must  not  forget  to  look  after  Mr. 
Owen.  In  February,  1823,  he  returned  to  Dublin,  and 
found  to  his  satisfaction  that,  under  the  auspices  of  Lord 
Clonciirry,  much  work  had  been  done.  He  at  once  made 
arrangements  for  an  aggregate  meeting  to  be  held  in  the 
Rotundo,  for  the  purpose  of  fully  expressing  and  explain- 
ing his  views.  This  came  off  on  the  18th  March.  The 
Duke  of  Leinster  was  present,  as  also  Lords  Cloncurry 
and  Meath,  Archbishops  Troy  and  Murray,  Sir  P.  Cramp- 
ton,  Lady  Rossmore,  and  the  Lord  Mayor.  It  was  in- 
tended that  the  meeting  should  have  been  promptly  fol- 
lowed up  by  a  banquet,  but  some  unforeseen  circumstance 
occurred  to  prevent  it.  Apropos  to  this  contre-temps  we 
find  the  following  amongst  Mr.  Owen's  letters: — 

[No.   15.]  LOBD  CUKHCUBRY  TO  BOBXRT  OWEZT,   ESQ. 

""Sljf  March,  1B2B, 
**Mt  dbar  Sir, — I  am,  on  the  whole,  better  pleased  that  the  dinner  should  be 
postponed ;  but  I  hope  that  it  will  take  place  with  triamphant  unanimity 
after  the  12th.  The  Duke'a  engagemenU,  I  fear,  render  his  stay  impossible. 
Will  you  cool  yourself  by  breathing  the  fresh  air  of  Lyons  for  a  while  before 
or  after  the  meeting?  It  will  much  oblige  your  sincere  and  very  attached 
Friend,  *'  Clomcubbt." 

Like  all  public  men,  Mr.  Owen  was  soon  abused 
to  his  hearths  content.  The  priesthood,  Protestant  and 
Catholic,  protested  that  his  system  of  amelioration  would 
strike  at  the  root  of  revealed  religion,  and  ought,  in  con- 
sequence, to  le  reprobated  by  all  virtuous  men.  Secular 
sages  asserted  that  his  scheme  was  wild  and  visionary. 
Lord  Cloncurry  gave  the  subject  deep  and  anxious  con- 
sideration, ana  vainly  endeavoured  to  see  the  groimds 
on  which  those  mighty  objections  were  erected.  He  was 
now  much  attached  to  Mr.  Owen.  Boldly  he  came  for- 
ward before  an  indignant  public,  and  on  his  own  buckler 
received  many  of  the  blows  originally  intended  for  that 
gentleman.     Several  clergymen,  especially  Dr.  Singer, 
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afterwards  one  of  the  Protestant  Episcopacy,  expressed 
themselves  in  very  harsh  language  against  Mr.  Owen, 
while  endeavouring  at  the  Rotundo  meeting  to  develope 
his  plans  for  the  amelioration  of  the  labouring  and  other 
classes.  Lord  Cloncurry  was  indignant  at  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  an  unseemly  interruption,  and  with  some 
warmth  observed  that  Mr.  Owen*8  conduct  appeared  to 
him  more  consonant  to  the  Word  of  God  than  that  of  the 
reverend  gentlemen  who  attacked  him.  On  the  7th 
April,  1823,  his  lordship  addressed  an  excellent  public 
letter  to  the  Dublin  Evening  Herald^  calculated  to  miti- 
gate, if  not  allay,  the  storm  of  wrath  which  had  now 
begun  to  assail  Mr.  Owen  with  peculiar  potency.  **  I 
have  had  many  conversations,**  said  Lonl  Cloncurry, 
^'  with  that  excellent  individual,  and  as  few  persons  are 
more  conversant  than  myself  with  the  situation  of  the 
people  of  Ireland,  I  think  I  may  venture  to  give  some 
opinion  as  to  the  practicability  of  his  system.  The  age 
of  theory,  of  enthusiasm,  and  of  ardent  hope,  is  pretty 
well  over  with  me — not  so  the  love  of  country,  the 
desire  of  serving  her,  or  the  deepest  gratitude  to  those 
who  wish  her  well.  My  first  sentiment,  therefore, 
towards  Mr.  Owen,  is  that  of  respect  and  thankfulness. 
He  had  heard  of  our  almost  hopeless  misery ;  of  our  divi- 
sions, and  our  blind  and  factious  violence ;  he  left  his 
happy  home,  not  to  profit  of  our  folly,  or  to  live  on  our 
labour,  our  tithes,  or  our  taxes,  but  to  give,  according  to 
his  means,  relief,  advice,  and  (he  hopes)  a  remedy.  I 
have  seen  him  inquire,  with  patient  and  earnest  solici- 
tude, into  the  circumstances  of  the  poor  and  the  indus- 
trious, and  I  have  observed  the  liberality  with  which  he 
ministered  to  their  wants.**  Lord  Cloncurry  went  on  to 
say  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  turn  his  entire 
thoughts  for  a  length  of  years  to  one  particular  project, 
without  mingling  a  little  enthusiasm  with  judgment,  and 
theory  with  practice.  Some  of  Mr.  Owen's  views,  he 
admitted,  were  open  to  objection,  but  the  greater  number 
of  those  intended  to  confer  a  benefit  on  Ireland  had  been 
practically  proved,  and  bore  the  test  of  close  and  arith- 
metical examination.     Lord  Cloncurry  concluded  with 
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to  elaborate  but  simple  exposition  of  Mr.  Owen's  plans 
for  the  amelioration  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Owen  presided  at 
three  successive  meetings  in  the  Rotundo,  previous  to 
the  formation  of  his  "  Irish  Philanthropic  Society."  The 
crowds  who  congregated  within  and  around  that  capacious 
edifice,  in  order  to  hear  him  develope  his  plans  for  popu- 
lar amelioration,  baffle  all  description.  Hundreds  were 
obliged  to  return  to  their  homes  without  being  able  to 
obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  platform.  Ladies  fainted  even 
in  the  reserved  seats,  and  were  pbliged  to  be  removed 
on  chairs  through  the  windows  and  skylight.  The  first 
meeting  of  the  society  was  well  attended.  Numbers  soli- 
cited the  honour  of  becoming  life  members,  and  spoke 
warmly  in  favour  of  Mr.  Owen's  plans.  At  the  close  of 
the  proceedings  Lord  Cloncurry  rose,  and  in  a  most  feel- 
ing and  impressive  speech  entreated  every  lady  and 
gentleman  present,  who  had  been  admitted  members  of 
ihe  Philanthropic  Society,  to  diffuse  in  their  respective 
circles  a  knowledge  of  its  principles,  and  of  those  vast 
and  permanent  advantages  which  the  labouring  classes 
must  derive  from  its  success. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  we  have  adverted  to  many 
benevolent,  public  ana  private,  acts  of  Lord  Cloncurry ; 
but  a  vast  number  in  the  latter  category  will  probamy 
never  come  to  the  knowledge  of  his  biographer.  We 
have  reason  to  know  that  a  day  never  passed  without 
witnessing  some  generous  and  philanthropic  proceeding 
on  the  part  of  his  lordship,  which  might  vainly  be  searched 
for  among  newspaper  records.  A  few  come  to  light 
by  chance  occasionally.  Thomas  Moore,  on  August  21, 
1823,  dined  at  Lady  Morgan's,  in  Dublin.  Lord  Clon- 
curry and  his  brother-in-law,  Dunsany,  were  present,  as 
also  Hamilton  Rowan,  and  John  Bume,  the  barrister. 
"  I-/ord  Cloncurry,"  writes  Moore,  in  his  Diary,  "  men- 
tioned his  having  (successfully)  interceded  with  Lord 
Wellesley  for  the  pardon  of  a  man  who  had  been,  with 
several  others,  found  guilty  of  a  murder  at  Athy,  but 
who,  there  was  every  reason  to  believe,  was  completely 
innocent.  A  priest  riding  up  to  Dublin,  for  the  same 
purpose  of  intercession,  died  on  his  arrival  from  the  over- 
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haste  with  which  he  had  travelled.''  This  little  trait, 
accidentally  disclosed,  is  doubtless  merely  a  specimen  of 
many  million  acts  of  humanity  and  benevolence  which 
characterized  the  routine  of  Lord  Cloncurry's  daily  life, 
and  which,  except  to  a  few  parties,  have  not  been  made 
public.  Were  we  as  fond  of  exaggerated  metaphor  as  a 
certain  Irish  orator,  laughed  at  by  Moore  in  his  Diary, 
we  would  probably  add  that  the  tarait  alluded  to  may  be 
regarded  as  the  accidental  fiiUing  of  a  stone  from  the  in- 
visible summit  of  that  lofty  column  of  private  chanty 
which  the  good  man  built  to  elevate  his  soul  to  heaven. 

In  1820  the  machinery  of  the  once  celebrated  Kildare 
Place  Society  was  set  in  motion.  Professing  to  instruct 
for  nominal  remuneration  the  humbler  classes  of  the  Irish 
people,  it  was  the  forerunner  and  basis  of  the  National 
System  of  education.  The  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy, 
on  condition  that  the  religious  tenets  of  the  pupils  were 
in  nowise  to  be  tampered  with,  cheerfully  gave  the 
society  their  countenance  and  support.  Thousands  of 
schools  at  once  started  into  existence.  A  large  ParUar 
mentary  grant  crowned  the  institution.  For  a  time  its 
prooeeaings  gave  very  general  satisfaction,  but  at  length 
the  CSatholic  clei^  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
raising  their  voices  against  the  modus  operandi  of  Kildare 
Place.  Some  time  previously  the  heads  of  that  society 
thought  fit  to  pass  a  resolution  expressive  of  their  deter- 
mination, that  the  schools  to  which  they  extended  aid 
should  have  the  Bible,  without  note  or  comment,  daily 
read  aloud  by  the  pupils,  or  else  cease  to  receive  support. 
That  Roman  Catholics  emphatically  disapprove  ol  the 
flr^tem  of  interpreting  the  Bible  according  to  individual 
fancy  and  capnce  is,  we  believe,  notorious.  They  insist 
upon  the  authorized  interpretation  of  the  Church.  Hav- 
ing heard  of  the  startling  decision  come  to  at  £aldare 
Place,  it  is  hardly  matter  of  wonder  that  the  Catholic 
pastors  of  those  parishes  wherein  the  schools  were  situated 
should  have  declared  on  their  part  that  the  Bible,  from 
its  occasional  ambiguity  of  tone,  was  not  the  book  exactly 
suited  to  the  simple  and  undeveloped  intellect  ofa  school- 
boy.  The  priesthood  strongly  expressed  their  disapproval 
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of  Catholic  pupils  continuing  to  attend  these  schools. 
The  children  obeyed,  and  thus  the  poor  Catholic,  for 
whom  the  legislature  designed  its  benefaction,  ceased  to 
derive  benefit  from  a  grant  given  for  the  general  purposes 
of  education. 

The  objections  at  that  time  urged  against  the  indis- 
criminate circulation  of  the  Bible,  and  its  private  inter- 
pretation, were  not  confined  exclusively  to  Roman  Catho- 
lics. Several  dignitaries  of  the  Elstablished  Church,  with 
the  Lord  Primate  at  their  head,  withdrew  from  the 
councils  of  Kildare  Place.  They  felt  that  the  daily  mul- 
tiplication of  sects  in  Great  Britain,  almost  beyond  the 
number  of  texts  in  the  Scripture,  was  mainly  attributable 
to  its  indiscriminate  circulation,  and  the  capricious  inter- 
pretation of  ignorant  and  unreasoning  intellects. 

Disgusted  at  the  gross  violation  of  the  promises  ex- 
pressly made  by  the  heads  of  Kildare  t^laoe,  a  few 
disinterested  and  upright  men  opened  a  subscription  list 
for  the  establishment  of  an  Irish  National  Society,  which 
would  diffuse  the  blessings  of  moral  education  without 
interfering  with  the  religious  tenets  of  those  whom  it 
instructed.  The  list  of  subscribers  was  publi^ed  in  the 
newspapers,  and  we  find  the  name  <^Lord  Cloncony 
heading  the  list  with  the  munificent  donation  of 
£50.  Xot^  however,  for  many  years  after  did  Govem- 
ment  place  the  coping-stone  on  tkis  philanthnyc  under- 
taking. 

On  Tuesday,  May  7, 1824«  was  held  the  first  great 
meeting  of  the  Irish  National  Society.  Lord  Cloncunr, 
Archbishop  Troy,  SirT.  Elsmonde,  0*Connell«  Hamilton 
Kowan.  and  others,  were  present,  and  protested  eloquently 
and  forcibly  against  the  gross  inconsistencies  of  Kildare 
Place.  Lord  Cloncurrr  delivered  an  excellent  ^leedi 
at  this  meeting.  He  observed  that  it  was  sometimes 
customary  with  him  to  read  aloud  the  Bible  for  the  edifi- 
ctttioQ  of  his  family.  From  the  &ct  of  having  renealedly 
«»  such  occasiotts  been  necessitated  either  to  (Jose  die 
sacred  volume,  or  pass  on  to  another  chapter,  in  oonse- 
quence  of  the  fikelihood  <^  its  language  sometimes  to 
piove  odbttsaTc  to  aaodest  eais»  he  signed  the 
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of  placing  it  as  a  school-book  in  the  hands  of  youth. 
Having  expressed  his  disgust  at  the  breach  of  agreement 
already  referred  to,  and  the  insolent  unfairness  of  the 
society  in  attempting  to  vindicate  so  disgraceful  a  pro- 
ceeding, his  lordship  descanted  on  the  inutility,  not  to 
say  the  danger,  of  even  adults  deducing  their  own  con- 
clusions from  scriptural  language.  In  the  following  ex- 
tract we  find  his  lordship  calling  upon  Grovemment  to 
establish  the  National  System  oT  education.  His  cries, 
although  for  eight  years  unheeded,  were  ultimately  not 
in  vain. 

«« I  have  great  hope  that  Parliament  will  do  some- 
thing towards  the  education  of  the  poorer  classes  in  this 
country.  It  is  melancholy  to  contemplate  the  state  of 
wretchedness  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Irish  peasantry ; 
and  I  am  fully  convincea  that  the  great  expense  which 
Government  is  put  to  for  the  maintenance  of  an  armed 
force  in  this  country  would  be  totally  unnecessary,  if 
Catholic  clergymen  had  the  facilities  of  imparting  the 
blessings  of  education  to  their  respective  flocks.  Well  I 
know  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  education,  for  in 
the  neighbourhood  where  I  reside  an  address  of  Mr. 
O'Connells  was  published  and  circulated  amon^  the 
peasantry,  with  the  best  possible  eflect.  Reason  will  do 
much  with  the  Irish  people.  Kindness  will  do  every- 
thing— ^violence  or  cruelty  nothing.  A  system  of  violence 
and  cruelty  has  been  too  long  pursued  towards  Ireland." 

LordCloncurry,  on  the  first  establishment  of  the  Kildare 
Place  Society,dcsirou8  of  giving  it  every  support,  applotted 
a  portion  of  his  estate  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  tnereon 
as  many  of  their  new  schools  as  possible.  Having  soon, 
however,  understood  that  the  Bible  was  ordered  to  be 
read  aloud  during  school-time,*  without  note  or  comment, 

*  Lord  CIonconyappeAn  to  have  watched  over  the  intemts  of  the  BomAn 
Catholic  Church  at  thb  period,  like  a  wiiry  wntineL  0*(^nnell,  who  alwaya 
enjored  the  rvpatation  of  being  quite  ou  /aUm  this  capacity,  knew  nothing 
of  the  braach  of  lmith«  on  the  part  of  KiMare  Place,  until  his  attention  waa 
called  to  it  hy  Lord  Cloncnrrr.  On  8tb  March,  1824,  the  futore  Liberator 
spoke  as  follows,  in  the  Catholic  Association : — **  I  was  myself  a  subscribtr 
for  many  years  without  attending  the  meetings,  because  they  put  forward 
a  Botios^  that  their  object  was  to  Cicilttata  educatioii,  without  loteiftriiif 
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Acd  HjI  §uc^  wis  in  &n:az:>ni<m  to  toe  principies  of 
RoHLUi  CaicoI:^?,  he  arp'i-ea  to  tie  Coaiinhaec  of  Kil- 
dm?  Pjk»  to  ki::>w  wnetier  this  extnordinjXT  ofda* 
Lid  reallj  been  i55T:*-d.  Tie  z'enil*3:€ii  ccmjuang'  tiiat 
b-c-ij  rczl^i  iLi:  a  r-zcentlT  intrr>i-oed  rale  enl-zTced  tae 
ob>=erTaiici?  of  B:  1  le-rea  iiir?  in  scLoc-a  **  ll  i^^vn^^  C»- 
thjiks.'  said  his  iorii^iip.  '*ccii£der  priraie  aciipciinl 
per:i=al  dinr^roTis  i':-r  afiuItB.  nc"ar  mcch  ni  ^re  so  woold 
thej  f  >r  cl'J^iren.  To  oVt  toot  niie  wool  i  be  to  rioute 
one  of  iheir  own."  A  iVw  dajs  fubee-rcent  to  tiiis.  Lord 
Cn-nrr^,  aiTot-nr-aziei  by  trie  Liie  Eari  ofFiiLraL  szid 
if  r.  R-V'-'  M-I>jii:iell  pM^ee^ieti  to  the  socierr'*  boose, 
and  i>r..:i::e-i  o-iit  to  tl.e  assecibLed  Biblkals  one  of  their 
own  re&ilnn.ns.  whicb  darUred  tiiii  the  bene£is  oteajh- 
cad^n  sh'^uld  be  extended  to  mil  CnHstiins,  without 
in'ert'erence  with  their  reli^ioa*  principles,  and  anc<ther 
orderir.z  the  Bible  to  be  used  as  a  sch>3i-bc»k.as  certain 
h::irs  eveTv  dij.  -  Tbe  one,"  said  I»rd  CIjOcuttt, 
•*  ai^T)eai5  to  me  incomrad*Lle  wish  the  other.  Maj  I  beg 
tlat  v:u  wia  exi^-jnz^  tri«  orensTc  reguladc'ii.  and  jwo- 
iriie  Er>;  to  intenere  witn  the  leli^ous  princiz-ies  of  the 
chiliren.'  Hi*  kriiliip  reasoned,  tor  some  time,  with 
the  B;bLical  Comniiti^e.  h-Ji  awn  was  obliged  to  grrc  np 
ti:e  arenment  in  denrsiir.  as,  like  Ucdibras.  lor  ererj  wnj 
they  h^  a  wbere:«>re- 

In  the  coarse  of  a  lew  days,  however,  he  fell  himgrif 
filled  witii  renewed  o>ura^e^  Lord  Cloncurrr  agazs 
waiied  on  the  meniber^  of  the  Committee.  He  calmly 
explained  to  them  the  resnlarions  of  tiie  Catholic  Church* 
in  respect  to  the  private  inierpretacon  ot  Scripmre,  and 
requested  that,  once  tor  ail,  they  would  adhere  to  the  oii- 
sinal  asrreement.  The  Commiuee  bezged  ieave  to  awui. 
Lord  CloDcnrry.  that  I>r.  Troy,  the  Soman  Caiholie 
Archbishop  of  I>:iblin.  approved  of  the  system.  Lord 
C!cacurr\\  astcrdshed,  witL<irew,  and,  accompanied  by  the 
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Dake  of  I^inster,  waited  on  Dr.  Troy,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain from  that  prelate  whether  such  an  opinion  had  really 
been  expressed  by  him.  Dr.  Troy,  in  reply,  distinctly 
assured  his  noble  visitors  that  he  neither  gave,  nor  durst 
give,  any  such  approbation.  Lord  Cloncurry  returned  to 
the  Committee,  and  stated  the  result  of  his  visit  to  Dr. 
Troy.  Jud^e  of  his  astonishment  at  beinff  informed  that 
it  was  not  Dr.  Troy,  but  another  Cathobc  Archbishop, 
Dr.  Everard,  who  sanctioned  their  system.  Lord  Clon- 
curry again  withdrew.  As  Dr.  Everard  resided  in  Water- 
ford,  a  personal  interview  was,  of  course,  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and,  under  these  circumstances,  his  lordship  requested 
O'Connell  to  write  to  him  on  the  subject.  •*  The  answer,*' 
said  Lord  Cloncurry,*  **  denying,  most  positively,  the 
assertions  of  the  Committee,  was  produced  to  them,  to  the 
Duke  of  Leinster,  and  to  myself.  After  such  equivocal 
conduct,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  state  the  case  at  a  ge- 
neral meeting  of  the  society.  The  persons  employed  by 
the  Committee  on  that  occasion,  and  their  conduct,  is  in 
the  recollection  of  the  public ;  as  also,  that  a  scurrilous 
and  indecent  pamphlet,  abusing  me,  was  offered  at  the 
door  of  the  school-house  to  all  persons  who  attended  the 
meeting.  That  this  infamous  bbel  was  printed  with  the 
funds  of  the  society,  I  cannot  say,  but  as  it  was  distributed 
within  their  precincts,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  it  had  the 
approbation  of  the  Committee,  whom  I  nad  very  unin- 
tentionally convicted  of  falsehood.**  Disgusted  at  their 
inconsistency,  their  duplicity,  and  their  cant.  Lord  Clon- 
curry at  once  proffered  his  resignation  as  a  member.  The 

*  See  Lord  Cloncuny^s  letter  to  the  Catholic  AMociation,  dated  Decem- 
ber 26,  1824.  His  lordahip  condaded  in  the  following  words : — "  I  con* 
elude  by  reiterating  my  opinion,  that  common  iair  play  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  secure  the  peace  and  good  conduct  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  As  the 
Union  has  taken  away  all  the  chief  proprieton,  their  absence  must,  as  fkr  as 
possible,  be  compensated  by  furnishing  employment  and  food  to  the  people, 
by  a  system  of  drainage  and  tillage,  the  building  of  villages,  the  institution 
of  modi6ed  poor-rates,  the  abolition  of  tithes,  of  corporation  laws,  of  erery 
society  giving  a  power  to  the  few  to  oppress  the  many  for  religion  sake. 
Let  the  rudiments  of  education  be  put  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest,  on 
moderate  terms,  and  in  accordance  with  the  reb'gious  feelings  of  their  parents. 
By  such  regulations  peace  will  be  secured,  and  what  is  caUied  our  overgrown 
population  win  be  oor  greatest  blessing.** 
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Duke  of  Leinster,  who  had  been,  for  two  years,  president 
of  the  institution,  withdrew  from  the  same  causes.  Num- 
bers imitated  their  example. 

Lord  Cloncuny's  name  was  much  before  the  public  in 
1824.  On  February  16th,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  High 
Sheriff  of  Dublin,  on  the  subject  of  city  tolls,  which  he 
considered  "  to  the  full  as  oppressive  in  their  nature,  and 
the  mode  of  collection,  as  tithes.**  On  13th  March,  we 
find  him  convening  a  meeting  in  the  Commercial  Build- 
ings, to  inquire  into  the  practicabilityof  draining  and  culti- 
vating the  several  bogs  of  Ireland.  The  resolutions  passed 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings  show  us  that  nearly 
three  million  acres  of  unproductive  bog  soil  existed,  which 
might,  at  a  moderate  expense,  be  converted  into  the  pur- 
poses of  agriculture,  pasturage,  or  planting.  Furthermore, 
there  appeared  to  be  two  millions  of  acres  of  waste  lands, 
comprehended  chiefly  in  mountain  districts,  and  conver- 
tible to  similar  purposes.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  meet- 
ing it  was  resolved — ^'  That  the  reclamation  and  improve- 
ment of  these  immense  tracts  would  afford  an  extensive 
field  for  the  profitable  outlay  of  capital;  for  the  useful 
occupation  of  a  redundant,  growing,  and  unemployed 

Eopuiation,  and  would  mainly  contribute  to  the  tranquil- 
ty  and  prosperity  of  the  country." 
Impressed  by  these  considerations,  and  in  the  hope  of 
receiving  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  and  a  helping  hand 
from  Government,  Lord  Cloncurry  and  his  colleagues 
commenced  the  formation  of  a  Joint  Stock  Company,  for 
the  purpose  of  reclaiming  the  bog  soil  and  waste  lands  of 
Ireland.  They  decided  that  their  capital  stock  should  be 
£500,000  in  20,000  shares  of  £2b  each;  and  that  no 
person  should  subscribe  for  more  than  twenty.  A  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  Lord  Cloncurry,  Baron  de  Roebeck 
(his  son-in-law),  William  Murphy,  John  Bume,  K.C., 
Peter  Brophy,  and  other  men  of  practical  experience, 
was  formed  in  order  to  carry  out  the  object  of  the  meet- 
ing. 

For  a  time  nothing  could  progress  with  steadier  pros- 
pects of  success,  but  the  British  Government  declined 
extending  towards  it  a  helping  hand,  and  after  a  deter- 
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mined  resistance  this  laudable  and  ingenious  project  fell, 
yanquished,  to  the  ground. 

In  April,  1824,  we  find  it  announced  by  the  public 
papers  tnat  Lord  Cloncurry  had  just  offered  a  premium 
of  £20  to  the  first  person  who  should  bring  one  nundred 
tons  of  potatoes  by  canal  and  the  Shannon  to  Limerick ; 
and  to  a  second  (convejring  a  similar  quantity)  £10. 
"  Why,"  said  the  Evening  Post,  "  docs  not  Lord  Clon- 
curry  find  more  imitators?  Government  will  lend  the 
money  if  they  can  get  security.'*  The  counties  of 
Limerick  and  Clare  were  at  this  time  in  a  fearful  state 
of  destitution. 

In  1823  the  old  Catholic  Board  underwent  an  entire 
remodelling  by  0*Connell  and  Shiel.  To  the  massive 
intellect  of  O'Connell  the  Association  may  be  considered 
as  mainly  indebted  for  its  strength.  The  men  of  Ireland, 
who  appreciated  his  invaluable  services,  resolving  to  show 
him  some  mark  of  their  esteem  and  admiration,  decided 
upon  entertaining  their  gifted  countryman  at  a  public 
dinner.  Lord  Cloncurry  took  an  active  part  m  the 
arrangements,  and  at  once  consented  to  occupy  the  chair. 
But  in  consequence  of  a  sudden  and  grievous  domestic 
calamity — ^we  believe  the  unhappy  married  life  of  his 
only  daughter — Lord  Cloncurry  was  obliged  at  the 
eleventh  hour  to  send  an  apology  to  his  friend,  Michael 
O'Brien:— 

[Na  16.]  "yniJ  1.  1824. 

'*  Mr  DBAH  Sir, — A  Tery  beavj  and  WMxpectad  domesdc  cabunity  wiU 
prerent  wj  meeting  our  respected  friends  on  Thoraday.  Fnj  apologue  for 
me. 

**  At  the  beat  I  felt  Tery  unequal  to  the  ritnation  in  which  their  kindness 
would  have  placed  me,  and  which  nothing?  but  my  paramount  love  for  Ireland 
ooold  have  induced  roe  to  accept.  Feelini^  if  possible,  more  strong  and 
more  painftil,  render  me  now  incapable  of  the  exertion.  Dear  Sir,  your  faith- 
M  Senrant,  "  Cix)»cl'bbt." 

The  dinner  took  place,  nevertheless.  Three  hundred 
sat  down,  and  Colonel  Butler  occupied  the  chair. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1824  Lord  Cloncurry 
left  Ireland  for  Devonshirci  where  he  passed  some  weelu 
very  pleasantly  in  the  house  of  a  noble  and  respected 
frien<L  Ireland  was  still  the  all-engrossing  subject  of  his 
Uioughts.     As  a  souvenir  of  Lord  Cloncurry  s  visit  to 
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Devon  we  print  the  following  short  note,  which  we  find 
amongst  a  large  body  of  correspondence  sent  to  us  for 
publication : — 

[No.  17.]  LORD  CLONCURRT  TO  DANIEL  O^COKNELL^   ESQ. 

**  Torque^,  Devon,  December  24,  1824. 
"  My  dear  O'Connell, — I  have  received  a  letter  from  London  to  say, 
that  some  friends  of  Ireland,  of  high  rank,  wish  to  meet  you  in  that  city,  and 
they  pay  me  the  compliment  of  asking  me  to  be  of  the  party.  Tell  me  when 
jrott  are  likely  to  be  in  London,  and  nothing  shall  prevent  my  meeting  yon. 
Perhaps  you  will  visit  Devon.  The  Cliffords,  Currys,  &c.,  &c.,  of  this 
coanty,  are  amongst  the  oldest  and  moet  respectable  Catholic  families  in 
England,  and  have  truly  Irish  feelings.     Ever  moat  truly  yours, 

**  Cloncurrt." 

O'Connell  took  the  hint.  He,  together  with  Sir 
Thomas  Esmonde,  The  O'Gorman  Mahon,  Mr.  N.  P. 
O'Gorman,  Mr.  Richard  Lalor  Shiel,  and  some  others, 
formed  a  deputation  and  proceeded  to  London.  The 
Catholic  Association  had  been  much  calumniated,  and 
their  main  object  in  undertaking  the  pilgrimage  was  to 
furnish  any  member  of  either  House  of  Parliament  with 
information  who  might  fiivour  them  with  his  inquiries 
respecting  the  object,  oriffin,  and  general  proceedings  of 
the  Catholic  Association  of  Ireland.  The  deputation  had 
interviews  with  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Henry  Brougham, 
and  many  other  influential  men,  and  was  altogether  pro- 
ductive of  the  best  results. 

On  Lord  Cloncurry's  return  from  Devon  a  sad  scene 
presented  itself  to  his  view.  Valentine  Anne  Lawless, 
his  first-born  son,  lay  dangerously  ill  at  Baron  de  Roe- 
beck's  residence,  near  Leixhp.  In  this  manly  youth  the 
fondest  hopes  of  the  venerable  parent  were  concentrated. 
His  mind  appeared  completely  fashioned  after  that  of  his 
father.  His  soul  glowed  with  patriotism,  and  as  the  vital 
spark  gradually  died  out,  the  white  flame  of  nationality 
blazed  the  stronger  within  him.  In  college  he  had  dis- 
tinmiished  himself  by  the  pursuit  and  attainment  of  prizes 
seldom  sought  by  the  nobites  of  Alma  Mater.  His  habits 
were  domestic,  and  unstained  by  any  of  those  fashionable 
vices  which  too  frequently  dilapidate  the  fortunes  and 
destroy  the  character  of  the  rising  aristocracy.  After 
a  resolute  resistance  against  the  encroaching  grasp  of  death, 
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Valentine  Anne  Lawless  at  length  yielded  up  bis  spirit 
to  Him  who  gave  it  on  January  24th,  1825. 

"  Our  readers,  on  learning  this  melancholy  event,"  ob- 
served the  Evening  Post,  while  recording  his  death,  ^'  will 
mingle  with  their  sympathies  for  the  excellent  and  worthy 
father,  thtis  severely  stricken,  a  personal  regret  for  the 
loss  of  one  whose  inheritance  was  patriotism,  and  whose 
talents  and  assiduity  promised  to  give  effect  to  his  love 
of  Ireland.  To  him  we  were  accustomed  to  look  with 
hopes  not  unmixed  with  pride,  as  to  one  reared  and  nur- 
tured in  principles  and  practices  favourable  alike  to  the 
political  and  economic  regeneration  of  our  country.  In 
this  heavy  and  unexpected  affliction,  we  trust  that  Lord 
Cloncurry  will  find  some  consolation  and  support  in  the 
recollection,  that  not  one  genuine  friend  of  truth,  honour, 
or  integrity  in  the  land  will  be  insensible  to  his  suffer* 
ings,  or  indifferent  to  the  event  which  he  has  such 
peculiar  cause  to  deplore." 

A  few  weeks  previously  to  his  departure  for  Devon, 
Lord  Clonciury  addressed  that  celebrated  letter  to  the 
Catholic  Association,  in  which  he  recommended  O'Connell 
and  Shiel  to  cease  their  agitation  of  the  Catholic  question 
for  a  time,  and  join  in  a  universal  demand  for  Legislative 
Independence.  "  If  all  Ireland,"  said  his  lordship,  **  were 
poll^,  I  do  not  believe,  that  out  of  the  seven  millions 
one  hundred  votes  would  be  against  the  repeal  of  that 
finishing  act  of  Ireland's  degradation.  In  that  repeal  I 
place  my  best,  my  almost  only  hope,  of  her  regeneration." 
For  some  time  anterior  to  the  achievement  ot  Emancipa- 
tion, Lord  Cloncurry  was  of  opinion  that  no  Parliament  but 
an  Irish  one  would  ever  concede  cither  it  or  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  tithe  system.  He  did  not  consider  it  possible 
that  the  greatest  warrior  statesman  of  the  a^e  would 
tremble  on  the  pinnacle  of  his  power  lest  the  indignant 
clamour  of  the  Catholics  around  him  should  bring  him 
prostrate  to  the  earth.  Emancipation  was  granted  in  a 
moment  of  panic.  The  trembling  minister  flung  it  as  he 
would  a  lump  of  meat  to  a  ferocious  dog.  The  conces- 
sion arose  from  fear,  not  from  a  generous  or  benevolent 
feeling.     *'  To  have  withheld  it  longer,"  confessed  the 
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great  captain  of  his  age,  "  would  have  cost  me  a  civil 
war." 

Of  the  course  of  policy  counselled  by  Lord  Cloncurry 
in  1824  we  cannot  approve.  0*Conneil  would  not  hear 
of  acceding  to  his  proposal ;  neither  would  Shiel.  Less 
than  five  years  more  sufficed  to  show  them  that  Lord 
Cloncurry  was  wrong,  and  that  they  were  right. 

In  the  letter,  however,  to  which  we  have  referred. 
Lord  Cloncurry  took  occasion  to  assure  the  Association 
that  '^  a  more  constant  or  ardent  friend  to  Emancipation* 
did  not  exist.  In  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  sympathy, 
he  enclosed  a  generous  subscription,  but  at  the  same  time 
expressed  a  hope  that  the  Catnolic  rent  and  Association 
would  be  employed  in  giving  cN^ual  happiness  to  the  Pro- 
testant and  the  Catholic,  to  the  liberal  Dissenter,  and 
even  to  the  often  honest,  but  ever  mistaken  Orangeman. 

On  the  recall  of  Lord  Talbot,  in  1822,  his  Excellency, 
the  Marqius  of  Wellesley ,  assumed  the  reins  of  Lish  go- 
vernment. Of  all  the  viceroys  that  had  exercised  sway 
in  Dublin  Castle  since  the  gentle,  but  wily  Administration 
of  Lord  Comwallis,  none  were  so  popular  as  the  Marquis 
of  Wellesley.  From  him  the  rampant  Orange  fiurtion 
received  little  encouragement  He  was  a  calm,  moderate, 
clear-sighted  man,  and  saw  with  one  glance  the  evil  results 
which  Qieir  &natical  demonstrations  and  atrocities  had  so 
repeatedly  provoked.  The  Orange  party  were  outrageous 
at  this  novel  line  of  policy.  They  nursed  a  deadly  enmity 
agidnst  their  Viceroy,  and  whenever  opportunity  fiivoured, 
squirted  at  his  Excellency  some  unmists^eable  samples  of  a 
lar^e  existing  supply  within.  On  December  14, 1822,  he 
visited  the  Theatre  Royal  in  state.  By  the  great  bulk  of 
the  audience,  his  Excellency  s  reception  was  warm  and 
enthusiastic ;  but  with  the  Orange  faction,  who  constituted 
the  minor  portion,  the  case  was  different.  From  groans 
and  hisses,  and  thunders  of  Kentish  fire,  the  malcontents 
proceeded  to  open  violence,  and  a  large  quart  bottle  was 
hurled  at  the  person  of  I^rd  Wellesley.  This  attempted 
assault  was  followed  up  by  another.  A  watchman*s  rattle 
flew,  groaning,  into  the  Vicer^al  box.  Both  missiles 
ffwtunately  missed  their  object. 
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Four  years  went  over,  and  1826  still  found  the  noble 
Marquis  an  object  of  contempt  and  hatred  with  the 
Orange  ascendancy.  On  February  17th,  the  following 
hoax  advertisement  appeared  in  1}iq  Dublin  Evening  MaiL^ 
We  transcribe  it  verbatim : — 

i|i  "  Privatb  Chapijiiii's  Offics, 
"Phocnuc  Park,  Feb.  17,  1826. 

**  ThKRB  WnX  BB  A  '  Koa4BT*  AT  TBB  LODOB  ON  TBB  EYBMIHO  OF 
MOITDAY,  THB  20tH  INST. 

**  ThK  ladies  and  OKNTLBMKf  WHO  ATTEND  ARB  REQUESTED  TO  BRING 
TBKIB  OWN  BEADS,  MUCH  CONFUSION  HAVINO  ARISEN  IN  CON8EQUBNCE  OF 
THEIR  NBOLEOTIBO  TO  BRING  THESE  NKCB88ABY  ABTICLEB  ON  FORMEB 
OCCASIONS.** 

With  Lord  Wellesley,  throughout  the  six  years  of  his 
viceroyalty,  Liord  Cloncurry  was  on  terms  of  close  inti- 
macy. The  noble  Marquis  had  been  long  known  to  his 
lordship,  as  also  to  Nicholas,  first  Lord  Cloncurry.  Well 
he  loved  to  pass  a  day  in  the  rustic  seclusion  of  Lyons  or 
Maretimo,  discussing  with  his  hospitable  host  the  various 
political  events  of  the  time.  Their  communications  were 
not  merely  oral.  The  noble  lords  corresponded  exten- 
sively. 

Lord  Cloncurry  meanwhile  was  not  altogether  oblivious 
of  his  friend,  Robert  Owen's  projects  for  ameliorating  the 
Irish  popular  condition.  He  now  clearly  saw,  however, 
that  some  Utopianism  existed  in  the  scheme,  but  never- 
theless not  enough  to  sink  it.  By  a  little  judicious  modi- 
fication he  entertained  great  hopes  that  one  of  Mr.  Owens 

*  The  Evening  Mail  was  fint  started  in  1823.  One  of  its  prospectuses  has 
Just  ooine  into  our  posseMion.  Amongst  other  absurd,  but  plausible  promises, 
it  TOWS  to  support  the  Administration  of  Lord  Wellesley,  whom  it  dignifies  hy 
the  term  of  excellent  '*  Chief  Governor.**  "  Our  business,*'  it  then  goes  on  to 
say,  "  shall  be  to  »often  all  political  asperities,  not  to  provoke  the  acerbity  of 
party.  We  shall  not  excite  the  passions  of  one  clasps  nor  awaken  the  dormant 
prejudices  of  another.  We  wuuld  unite,  not  divide,  a  people  whose  hearts 
are  naturally  susceptible  of  every  social  and  benevolent  impression.'*  What 
amount  of  truth  animated  these  promises  time  has  sliown.  From  the  first 
day  of  its  appearance  until  a  comparatively  late  period,  the  course  pursued  by 
the  Evtning  MaU  has  been  qiute  the  opposite.  Irishmen  will  probably  not 
soon  forget  the  tiuculcnce  of  pronouncing  the  lamentable  tithe  massacres  of 
1881  ^'saluUry  blood-letting,"  with  a  host  of  other  phrsM«  calculated  to 
*-  unite,  not  dividei'*  Irishmen,  and  to  oompletdy  soften  down  ^  the  acerbity 
ofpATty.** 
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eo-opentdon  plans  could  be  made  sabeenrient  to  the  welfiKre 
of  an  impoverished  population.  On  the  28th  Feb.,  1826, 
we  find  him  addressing  the  Dublin  Co-operation  Society 
as  follows: — ^^  Without  adopting  in  their  foil  extent  the 
almost  Utopian  ideas  of  the  benevolent  Owen^  I  am  now 
more  fully  convinced  than  I  was  four  years  ago  of  the 
great  advantage  it  would  be  to  Ireland  to  establish  co- 
operation villages  on  his  plan.     *     * 

"  I  know  by  long  experience  that  our  people  only  re- 
quire remunerative  labour  to  be  a  most  contented,  indus- 
trious, and  well-regulated  people ;  I  know  that  for  their 
comfort,  for  the  purposes  of  education,  of  police,  and  of  im- 
provement, they  should  be  gathered  into  villages ;  and  I 
know  of  no  villages  so  well  contrived  as  those  projected  by 
Owen ;  and  I  am  certain  that  the  population  collected  in 
such  would,  by  spade  husbandry  alone,  support  themselves 
and  pay  a  fidr  rent  for  land,  with  interest  for  the  money 
expended  in  their  establishment  *  *  When  we  con- 
sider the  nature  of  our  soil,  the  absence  of  all  great  pro- 
prietors, and  the  present  situation  of  our  abundant  and 
scattered  population,  it  is  to  me  a  matter  of  astonishment 
that  the  Government  don't  prefer  an  experiment  of  the 
kind,  to  the  system  of  colonization,  or  to  intrusting  large 
sums  of  money  to  pretended  educ&iioji  societies,  consisting 
o( fanatical  dissenters,  who  perpetuate  the  ignorance  and 
irritation  of  the  people." 

Famine  at  this  time  strode  through  the  land.  On 
April  25,  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Dublin  was  held 
in  the  Royal  Exchange,  in  order  to  devise  some  measures 
to  alleviate  the  appalling  distress  which  so  generally  pre- 
vailed. After  stalking  through  the  provinces,  and  con- 
signing body  upon  boojr  to  the  hungry  jaws  of  the  grave- 
yard, the  awful  apparition  marched  straight  on  Dublin, 
and  proceeded  to  enthrone  itself  in  the  poorest  part  of 
that  impoverished  city.  Hunger  and  pestilence  ravaged 
the  Liberties  of  Dublin.  Messrs.  O'Connell,  Rowan, 
Grattan,  Latouche,  &c.,  attended  the  meeting,  but  Lord 
Cloncurry  was  the  only  peer  present.  His  lordship  spoke 
at  some  length.  He  thought  the  Irish  the  most  suffering 
people  in  the  universe,  and  the  most  imdeserving  of  that 
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crael  fate.  Ireland,  so  far  from  only  poasessin^  sufficient 
resources  for  the  support  of  seven  millions,  it  could,  if 
fairly  worked,  give  ample  support  to  twenty  millions. 
Lord  Cloncurry  adverted  to  the  English  poor  laws. 
They  were,  he  said,  no  doubt  abused ;  but  still  he  would 

fo  on  his  knees  for  their  introduction  into  this  country. 
le  would  lose  one-third  of  his  rent  by  the  repeal  of  the 
com  laws,  still  he  would  willingly  accede  to  the  repeal  of 
these  laws,  to  keep  the  food  of  Ireland  within  the  bounds 
of  Ireland. 

It  is  easy  to  spout  forth  sympathy  for  the  distressed. 
While  famine  deoimated  the  land  in  1826,  the  tongues 
of  demagogues  wagged  in  every  direction,  denunciating 
England,  and  expressing  frothy  sympathy  with  Ireland. 
The  actual  contributors  of  pecuniary  relief  were  compara* 
tively  few.  On  the  morning  subsequent  to  his  appear- 
ance at  the  Exchange  meeting,  Liord  Cloncurry  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  which,  according  to  the 
Evening  Post  o{  th9t,t  day,  *' contained  much  invaluable 
information  on  the  best  means  of  affording  permanent 
employment  to  the  Irish  people."  What  was  the  satis- 
faction of  the  worthy  Mayor  upon  turning  over  the  leaf 
of  his  lordship^s  letter  to  find  a  Bank  of  Ireland  note  for 
£100.  **  Though  small,"  wrote  Cloncurry,  "  in  compa- 
rison to  the  exigencies  of  the  sufferers,  a  similar  contribu- 
tion  from  the  peers  of  Ireland,  proportioned  to  their  rank, 
will  secure  present  relief.*' 

In  August,  we  find  Lord  Cloncurry  again  active. 
Afler  attending  a  dinner  with  the  Earls  of  Leitrim  and 
Bective,  given  by  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  to  their  Pro* 
testant  advocates,  he  convenes  a  public  meeting  for  the 

Surpose  of  raising  funds  to  support  the  unemployed  and 
estitute  weavers  of  the  Liberty.  In  his  lordship's  speech 
on  that  occasion,  he  dwelt  at  much  length  on  the  imposi- 
tions practised  on  the  people  in  consequence  of  the  recent 
change  of  currency. 

In  1825,  a  general  election  took  place  in  Ireland.  Mr. 
Henry  Grattan,  junior,  then  a  very  young  man,  an- 
nounced himself  a  candidate  for  the  city  of  Dublin.  The 
name  of  Grattan  acted  like  a  talisman  upon  the  people. 
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They  remembered  the  glorious  triumphs  which  were  Iden- 
tified with  It;  and  with  one  acclaim  they  cheered  the 
young  patriot  on  to  victory.  He  was  returned,  but  with 
only  a  trifling  majority ;  and,  to  the  delight  of  the  whole 
country,  succeeded  to  his  father  s  constituency. 

By  one  of  those  irregular,  unlooked-for  twists  which 
occasionally  occur  in  the  machinery  of  Grovemment, 
Parliament  was,  in  1826,  dissolved,  and  a  general  election 
became  once  more  necessary.  Orangeland,  during  the 
interval,  foreseeing  the  probable  course  of  things,  spared 
no  labour  to  increase,  by  fair  means  and  foul,  the  number 
of  its  electors  and  freemen.  Mr.  Grattan,  on  his  part, 
was  not  inactive.  He  had  recourse  to  every  allowable 
expedient  for  bettering  his  chances  in  the  forthcoming 
contest. 

Mr.  Patrick  Andrews,  of  Dublin,  was  an  old  partisan 
of  Hennr  Grattan.  He  could  bring  five  freemen  (depen- 
dents of  his)  to  the  poll  at  a  moment's  warning.  Mr. 
Grattan,  junior,  knew  and  appreciated  his  value.  In  the 
election  of  the  previous  year  he  experienced  some  service 
at  his  hands ;  and  it  was  a  source  now  of  more  or  less 
awkwardness  to  the  young  commoner  when  a  slight  mis- 
understanding between  them  led  to  the  estrangement  of 
Mr.  Andrews'  support.  In  1826,  on  the  approach  of  the 
second  general  election,  Mr.  Grattan  maae  application 
to  Mr.  Andrews  for  his  vote  and  interest.  This  the  latter 
refused  to  give,  and  as  six  vot^s  at  that  particular  junc- 
ture were  of  no  trifling  importance,  Mr.  Grattan  felt  him- 
self awkwardly  and  unpleasantly  situated. 

Mr.  Andrews  and  his  father  held,  in  the  County  Kil- 
dare,  a  tract  of  land  under  Lord  Cloncuny.  As  a  bene- 
volent, and  considerate  landlord,  both  entertained  a  high 
respect  for  his  lordship.  Lord  Cloncurry  was  well  known 
to  be  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  Grattan  family ;  and, 
considering  this,  it  <ud  not  much  surprise  Mr.  Andrews 
to  receive  the  following  letter,  duly  signed  and  sealed 
h  la  Cloncurry.  Mr.  Grattan's  partisans  were  numerous 
— some  of  them  most  active  ana  persevering ;  and  from 
one  who  knew  every  iota  that  passed  calculated  to  affect, 
however  remotely,  Mr.  Grattan's  prospects  of  success  in 
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the  coming  struggle,  the  forgery  we  allude  to  must  be 
presumed  to  have  come.  It  was  delivered  to  Mr.  Andrews 
soon  after  his  refusal  to  assist  Mr.  Grattan  with  his  vote 
and  interest: — 

[No.  18  ]        LKTTEB  PUBPOBTIKO  TO  BB  FBOM  U>RD  CLOnCDRBT  TO 
PATBtCK  AHDBBWS,  BSQ. 

^*  Merrion-tquore,  8fA  June^  1826. 
*'  Mr  DBAB  Sir, — I  beg  leave  to  trouble  you  for  your  interest  and  sup- 
port at  Green-street,  on  Saturday  next,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Henry  Grattan. 
Tour  kind  compliance  shall  be  always  gratefully  recollocted  and  adbnowkdffed 
to  yoM  and  yowr  father^  by,  dear  Sir,  yours  yery  truly, 

*'  Cloncubbt." 

That  this  letter  never  came  from  Lord  Cloncurry  the 
reader,  doubtless,  needs  not  to  be  told.  It  was  an  auda- 
cious and  daring  forgery.  Mr.  Andrews,  however,  did 
not  view  it  in  this  light;  and,  fearful  of  provoking  the 
displeasure  of  a  benevolent  landlord,  at  once  mustered 
together  the  automaton  freemen  whose  votes  he  com- 
manded, and,  on  the  day  specified  by  his  imaginary 
lordship,  proceeded  to  Green-street  and  voted  for  Grattan. 
On  his  return  home,  he  addressed  the  following  letter  to 
Lord  Cloncurry,  with  whom,  although  connected  by  the 
ties  of  landlord  and  tenant,  he  never  was  on  terms  of  the 
slightest  intimacy : — 

[No.  19.]  MB.   AHDBBW8  TO   U>BO  CLONCUBBT. 

•«  5,  U$her'$  hland,  June  15(A,  1826. 

**  Mr  LoBD, — I  haTe  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  lordship^s  note 
of  the  8th  instant,  requiring  my  interest  and  support  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Grattan ;  in  answer  to  which,  I  beg  leave  to  say,  that  your  wishes  were 
punctually  attended  to  by  me.  I  now  beg  to  apprise  your  lordship  that  I 
have  a  similar  interest  in  the  County  of  Dublin,  which,  if  desirable  by  you, 
is  equally  at  your  command. 

**•  AwaHlng  your  answer,  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord,  your  lordship's 
▼eiy  humble  and  obedient  Servant, 

**  Patrick  Avdbewi.*' 

His  lordship's  admirable  answer  led  to  an  eclaircuse- 
meat.  The  K)rgery  he  alludes  to  is  written  in  a  most 
unaristocratic,  round,  caligraphical  hand,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  signature,  which  has  all  the  appearance  of 
having  been  affixed  by  Lord  Cloncurry.  To  counterfeit 
it  so  well,  the  forger  must  have  been  well  acquainted 
with  his  lordship's  autograph : — 


•v>2  cuiscmnr  asi>  his  timxs. 

v^  Mar.A  j-.a  i  r  jjis  t^z^zzj^im  scvir^  z:^  !::<:.  a:  i^jt  ujsis  mis.  jmmbk 
j'Jt.  *2.xz  h  r=**  •:»»r*c.  ldB»  t*^  2i-«'  r^rtj  ie«««ji  tcj  Ian**  -     -r-* *»  ;ii  -r^*. 

*•*!  r»:*7«*-'/ J.  -•-:  I  2»^T— '  ii  irj  If-  ir^-STC^d  u  ji±i»£=i'»  %.  vsjszc  :£  jvr 

cierr.  er.titlrl  ir.e  *•  Lr>;raV-7?  cf  tie  F:rrr  >--"'^y 
Fr^r*;?- v*^<:rr*.'  T.ie  re^.ent  elect: :r.€^Tinr  tn-^rrTb*  c« 
t\it  \yylj.  n'j  *i\-i^\,  gerLersiei  its  exir:er?e.  Jr-^r'po* 
t/^  ;:  we  £i.i  tie  f/.l-'srir.z  azninz?*  r-ine  lerr^r?  i:  Mr. 
O'C-onr.'/.l.  It  win  l^  cL»rerred  iLit  Lis  irriflip  reite- 
rat?*  ti-e  nAIe  sentirr.ent  wnici  Le  exrressei,  x  Sew 
weeis  previ :,.::! j,  to  Mr.  Arilrewf: — 

^S^.   21/  1»U»  CLOSCTEJKT   TO  ClIXXO.  O'0CrXXZ2^   Essi- 

-MTi>tA»  OCoyvtZA. — I  «fd-»«  cy  fr»«i»:ii  fee:  «  a  luck  i/sr 
a=.xj'.:j  i»?ijr*  V  ir.'tr^r*  the  frwsdot  '_^  ti»«?t^:<i. 

u-o*.-*   c  !»-*:  *••-•*•  t.     f'z.  ti»*  cfL^rmrr.  I  v  T-i  tT'oi  iii»s   <»3«e  Mid 

mzilkir  :i.'  ^-'j'jt  .:.- :» —  •  >.     I  *«  Iv  Li«*  r»t»*:*.;*-r*  fa:  I  lu.T-t  rafxaud  l» 

^/ii;    cr  ovvj.tr}*'**^   is   ti»«ir  «=jd*Avcars  t5  ir.=*.:t  c»o*nI   cab.  md 

-1£«  trdy  T-TTs. 


A«  tie  foilowin;7  letter  from  Lord  Cioncurrr,  whScli 
has  berai  faund  smonpt  tbe  paf^ris  of  tie  Lae  F&d«er 
Sieelun  of  WatezibrX  is  cLronoiOgiciilIv  in  pLace  liexe. 
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we  insert  it.     It  breatlies  a  fine  spirit  of  patriotism  and 
philanthropy : — 

[No.  22.]         LORD  CLONCURBT  TO   FATIISB  JOHN   SimHAK,   P.P. 

'*  LyoM,  August  24(A,  1826. 

**  Rev.  Sir, — I  am  most  grateful  for  the  dTility  of  the  Catholics  of 
Munster.  There  is  not  an  individual  who  participates  mors  joyfolly  than  I 
do  their  approaching;  emancipation,  achieved  by  their  own  virtue  and  con- 
stancy, in  spite  of  the  hypocritical  manoeuvres  of  pretended  friends,  or  the 
more  honourable  hostility  of  swom  foes.  At  any  other  time  I  should  most 
gladly  accept  the  invitation,  and  join  in  the  patriotic  exertions  of  the 
Catholics  of  Munster,  and  the  triumph  of  the  forty-shilling  freeholders ;  but, 
as  a  landlord  and  a  citizen,  1  can  now  have  no  thought  but  of  endeavouring 
tu  mitigate  the  dreadful  sufferings  and  more  dreadful  prospects  of  the  poor 
people  of  this  deserted  land.  Of  oats  and  potatoes,  the  only  food  which  they 
can  aspire  to,  there  is  a  smaller  crop  than  1  have  ever  known ;  but  it  would 
still  be  sufficient  for  their  wants  if  exportation  and  distillation  for  the  benefit 
of  the  absentees  and  the  excise  did  not  enhance  the  price  beyond  tlie  means 
of  those  even  who  have  employment  Disease  and  penury  extend  in  every 
qoarter,  and  without  hope  of  amelioration ;  even  England,  to  which  we  have 
a  right  to  look  for  asMdtanoe — seeing  she  is  the  cause  of  our  suffering — even 
England,  that  once  happy  and  glorious  island,  is  now  pacing  in  wretched- 
ness the  debt  of  Pitt*s  atrocity  and  vain  desire  of  extinguishing  the  spirit  of 
Uberty  in  every  quarter  of  the  world,  but  particularly  in  Ireland. 

**  To  you,  dear  Sir,  I  return  my  be«t  thanks  for  the  obliging  manner  in 
which  you  communicated  the  invitation  of  the  Catholics  of  Munster.  *  Un- 
wearied and  tmcompnmiising*  my  exertions  have  been  for  near  forty  years, 
and,  though  hitherto  unsuccessful,  I  am  more  fully  than  ever  convinced  of 
their  propriety.  En^^land  can  only  be  saved  by  a  radical  reform,  whilst 
Ireland  requires  a  perfect  reg<*neration — a  resident  legizilature,  and  a  full,  fair, 
and  adequate  representation  of  all  the  people,  without  religious  dlntinction.* 
This  is,  and  always  was,  my  panacea ;  but  then,  there  are  good  and  *iseful 
palliatives — emancipation,  education,  remunerative  labour,  lopping  off  sine- 
ernes  and  unmeritc<l  pennons,  calling  in  all  arrears  of  tlie  voluntary  contri- 
bntiona  to  the  war  a;!ainst  France,  and  equitable  adjustment  wilh  the 
fimdholden,  an  absentee  tax,  and  if  the  hands  into  which  its  management 
might  fUl  did  not  lead  to  more  oppn^tvsion,  and  plunder,  a  poor  rate. 

"  Ever  your  faithful  Servant, 

"  CUOSCUSBT." 

Lord  Cloncurry  does  not  appear  to  have  paid  his  first 
visit  to  the  Catholic  Association  until  December,  1826. 
He  was  wholly  unexpected,  and  a  perfect  hurricane  of 
applause  greeted  him.  Mr.  Ronayne  was  deep  in  tlie 
peroration  of  an  eloquent  and  impassioned  speech  when 
the  patriotic  peer  entered  the  room.  **  I  am  rejoiced," 
said  ne,  *^  at  tne  interruption.     I  am  glad  to  see  one  of 

*  Lord  Cloocnrry  did  not  foiget,  nor  was  he  ashamed  o^  his  United  Irish- 
man's oath.    See  the  Union  Test,  page  6S. 
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the  most  independent,  and  decidedly  the  most  honest 
nobleman  in  Ireland,  come  forward  amongst  us." 

The  following  letter  to  Counsellor  Coppinger  forms 
a  good  companion  to  No.  22.  The  occasion  that  drew  it 
forth  was  similar.  In  tone  the  letter  is  not  less  patriotic ; 
but  its  views  hardly  equal  in  soundness  those  expressed 
in  the  previous  communication.  The  reader  will  be 
amused  to  see  that  Lord  Cloncurry's  "  unalterable  con- 
viction^ at  this  period  was,  that  emancipation  never  could 
be  obtained,  nor  would  it  be  worth  obtaining,  save  from 
an  Irish  Parliament.  In  his  letter  to  Mr.  Sheehan  he 
congratulates  the  Catholics  on  their  approaching  emanci- 
pation. As  the  following  extracts  m>m  a  letter  of  Mr. 
Coppinger  s  to  the  author  are  introductory  to  his  lord- 
ship s  communication,  we  subjoin  them : — "In  the  autumn 
of  1827  a  great  provincial  meeting  of  the  Catholics  of 
Munster  was  held  in  Cork,  to  wnich  I  was  appointed 
secretary,  and  subsequently  a  grand  public  dinner  at 
which  the  present  British  ambassador  at  Athens,  Mr. 
Wyse,  presided.  As  secretary,  I  sent  invitations  for  the 
meeting  and  dinner  to  several  Protestant  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  M.  P.s  and  others,  who  were  most  distin- 
guished for  their  support  of  Catholic  Emancipation ;  and, 
foremost  among  those  friends  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  was  the  late  patriotic  and  lamented  subject  of 
your  forthcoming  memoir,  to  whom  I  addressed  a  warm 
invitation,  and  received  in  reply  the  letter  which  I  now 
enclose.  If,  by  so  doing,  I  can  aid  you,  in  however 
trifling  a  degree,  in  preparing  a  work  which  in  your 
hands,  I  doubt  not,  will  prove  highly  interesting  to  the 
admirers  of  the  late  noble  Lord  of  Lyona^  I  shall  be 
gratified." 

£No.  28.]    LORD  CU>NCI7RBT  TO  8.  COPPINOEB,  ESQ.,  BABBI8TRR-AT-LAW. 

"Zy<w«,  Celbridge,  28<*  August,  1827. 

*'  Dear  Sib, — I  am  sorry  to  be  so  circumstanced  that  I  cannot  arail 
myself  of  the  kind  invitation  of  the  Catholics  of  Monster  for  the  SOth  inst. 
Pray  make  my  most  grateful  acknowledgments  to  them,  and  assure  them 
of  my  tmalterable  demotion  to  their  cause  as  founded  in  justice,  and  vitally 
essential  to  tlie  best  interests  of  my  country. 

"  Ireland  can  no  longer  be  despised ;  she  can  no  longer  be  plundered  with 
impunity  of  her  wealth  and  her  rights.   Her  voice  will  be  heard,  and  her  c 
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respected,  in  eveiy  qatrter  of  the  globe.  How  glorious  will  it  be  to  the 
GAtholicB,  if  to  tbem  their  country  shall  owe  her  restored  prosperity !  if, 
foi^getting  whatever  is  personal,  they  demand  their  own  rights  hspart  onlg 
of  what  is  dae  to  Ireland.  Does  any  man  doubt  that  a  resident  legislature 
would  long  since  have  emancipated  the  Catholics  ?  Does  any  man  recollect 
Ikmine,  contagion,  or  death  by  starvation  in  the  midst  of  superabundance, 
whilst  we  had  to  resist  Parliament,  corrupt  as  it  was? 

"  I  am  an  enemy  to  half  measures.  That  they  are  not  only  dishonourable 
but  useless  is,  I  am  certain,  at  this  moment  felt,  and  will  be  so  by  the  great 
statesmen  of  England,  who  have  lately  sacrificed  so  much  to  the  hope  of 
doing  good.  Much  as  I  love  my  Catholic  countrymen,  I  would  not  have 
Toted  for  the  Union  as  the  price  of  emancipation ;  and  I  am  strongly  of 
opinion  that  emancipation  never  can  be  obtained,  or  be  worth  obtaining, 
but  from  an  Irish  Parliament 

**  These,  my  unalterable  opinions,  have,  under  every  circumstance,  given 
me  the  comfort  of  an  approving  conscience,  and  have  gained  me  what  I 
value  above  all  earthly  possessions,  the  love  of  my  countrymen. 

"  I  beg  leave,  my  dear  Sir,  to  return  verj'  many  thanks  for  your  most 
obliging  letter,  and  remain,  with  great  respect,  &c., 

"  Cloncurrt." 

The  jear  1827  is  remarkable  in  the  life  of  Lord  Clon- 

currj,  laasmuch  as  it  was  then  he  made  public,  for  the 

first  time,  his  justly  celebrated  project  of  a  ship  canal 

between  Galway  and  Dublin.     On  the  29th  November  a 

most  numerous  and  influential  meeting  was  held  for  the 

Purpose  of  considering  its  practicability  and  advantages, 
'he  peer,  the  landholder,  the  merchant,  the  practical 
and  me  professional  man,  assembled  on  that  occasion. 
Although  some  differences  of  opinion  prevailed,  all  ap- 
peared animated  by  one  feeling — ^an  anxiety  to  benefit 
the  community  of  which  they  formed  a  part.  Lord 
Cloncurry  spoke  well,  and  at  more  than  ordmary  length. 
Limited  as  is  the  space  to  which  this  volume  necessarily 
confines  us,  we  cannot,  in  iustice  to  the  good  peer,  avoid 
giving  some  extracts  from  nis  speech : — 

^*  It  is  generally  admitted,"  said  he,  "  that  want  of  employment,  or  of 
honest  means  of  subsistence,  is  felt  by  the  labouring  classes  in  Ireland  more 
heavily  than  in  any  other  country  with  which  we  are  acquainted  ;  and  that 
in  spite  of  a  most  productive  soil,  and  of  a  very  charitable  population,  famine 
is  no  longer  a  stranger  in  our  land ;  but  that,  Tantalus-Uke,  our  poor,  though 
surrounded  by  abundance,  are  martyrs  to  the  most  abject  want.  Famines 
from  dearth  we  have  heard  o^  but  a  (amine  in  a  plentiful  country  is  like 
some  other  peculiarities  only  to  be  met  with  in  Ireland,  and  only  since  the 
Union."  ♦  ♦  Referring  to  the  projected  ship  canal,  his  lordship  said  :— 
"  It  will  tend  to  the  improvement  of  the  great  central  boggy  district,  con- 
sisting of  884,000  acres,  and  nearly  half  as  much  waste  land  in  Galway  and 
Mayo.  It  would,  while  doubling'  the  fisheries  and  coasting  trade  of  our 
western  shores,  make  them  entire  part  and  parcel  of  Great  Britain.     On  the 
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other  hand,  U  would  pay  Eng^land  by  giving  facility  and  Mcority  to  Iwr 
trade,  opening  new  mines  of  wealth,  by  the  awakened  indcuitry  of  the  people, 
and  by  giving  a  naval  station  to  the  windward  of  all  Europe.  Thflse  are 
my  opinions,  and  they  are  not  unsupported  by  other  and  abler  men,  many  of 
whom  I  am  happy  to  see  around  me.  *  *  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that, 
as  a  speculation,  this  canal  would  speedily  pay ;  neither  have  individuals  the 
capital  to  venture ;  but  1  think  that  under  oar  unhappy  circumstances,  seeing 
that  the  yearly  drain  cannot  be  continued  without  some  return,  seeing  that 
misery  and  consequent  insecurity  increase  yearly  and  daily,  I  know  no  means 
so  likely  to  paUiate  the  evil  as  the  employment  of  a  large  body  of  the  people. 
The  bayonet  or  the  spade  being  the  alternative,  I  prefer  the  latter.  Let  us 
not  imaf^ine  that  things  can  go  on  as  they  are.  The  constables  now  cost  ona 
hundred  times  what  they  did  when  I  was  a  boy,  yet  security  is  diminished. 
No  man  can  lament  more  than  I  do  the  necessity  of  calling  on  the  people  of 
England  at  this  moment  for  one  farthing ;  but  as  they  favoured  us  with  the 
Union,  they  should  share  its  consequences,  and  give  us  back,  in  some  ahapa^ 
a  part  of  the  four  millions  annually  sent  to  our  absentees." 

Lord  Cloncurry  then  proceeded  to  demolish  some 
weak  objections  urged  against  the  practicability  of  his 

i>roject,  and  to  read  aloud  several  letters  he  had  received 
rom  eminent  nautical  men,  expressive  of  their  opinion 
that  a  ship  canal  was  deserving  of  serious  consideration. 
Lord  Cloncurry  also  submitted  the  estimate  of  Mr. 
Killaly,  a  distinguished  engineer,  for  erecting  Jie  migh^ 
work  proposed.  Amongst  the  speakers  were  Lorais 
LlandafF,  Miltown,  and  Killeen,  General  Cockbume,  the 
Lord  Mayor,  Messrs.  O'Connell,  Finlay,  Grattan,  Curran, 
and  Leader. 

A  respectable  Committee  was  at  once  selected,  to  con- 
sider and  report  upon  the  expediency  of  the  scheme. 
After  mature  deliberation,  they  submitted  the  result  of 
their  inquiry  to  the  public.  They  dwelt  upon  the 
advantages  of  increased  intercourse  with  Amenca,  the 
augmentation  of  arable  and  productive  land  by  drainage, 
the  considerable  amount  of  tune  gained  in  an  American 
or  West  Indian  voyage  by  means  of  the  tfhip  canal,  the 
cessation  of  danger  in  the  Channel,  whether  arising  from 
storms  or  privateers,  the  employment  of  the  starving 
peajiantry  in  forming  the  work,  and  lastly,  its  importance 
as  affording  a  most  useful  resource  for  national  defence  in 
case  of  war.  In  conclusion,  they  solicited  Government 
to  award  them  an  annual  grant,  should  the  entire  sum 
necessary  for  its  construction  prove  at  that  time  incon- 
veniently large. 
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The  estimate,  which  amounted  to  nearly  five  millions, 
alarmed  the  minister.  Deputations  waited  on  him,  and 
petitions  were  presented,  but  each  was  inyariably  dis- 
missed with  an  assurance  that  nothing  could  be  more  vague 
and  impracticable  than  the  project.  He  refused  to  aid 
them  with  one  solitary  sou,  and  buttoned  his  pockets  as 
he  bowed  each  deputation  frigidly  to  the  door.  Scotland, 
about  this  period,  received  liberal  Parliamentary  aid  to- 
wards coast  improvement  and  inland  navigation.  To  the 
Caledonian  Canal  alone  a  million  of  money  was  awarded 
by  England.  But  what  right  had  poor  Cinderella  Ireland 
to  hope  for  aught  from  her  haughty  sister  kingdom  ? 

For  some  months  after  the  ^reat  Dublin  meeting,  both 
governmental  spokesmen  and  popular  declaimers  were 
busily  occupied  in  giving  expression  to  their  respective 
opinions  on  the  practicabilitv  of  a  ship  canal  between 
Gralway  bay  and  Kingstown  narbour.  The  ministerial 
organs  do  not  appear  to  have  been  particularly  nice  in 
their  selection  of  words  relative  to  Lord  Cloncurry  and 
his  proceedings.  The  Morning  Herald,  with  a  shout  of 
defiance  at  Johnson^s  Vocabulary,  severely  censured  Lord 
Cloncurry  for  "  bot/ierina^  the  public.  It  was  apropos 
to  this  and  other  offensive  expressions,  that  his  lordsnip 
addressed  the  following  letter 

[Na  24.]  TO  IBB  BDITOB  OF  TUB   '*  M0Bin2(G   BBBALD." 

"  FenUm'M  HoUH,  Dee.  14,  1S27. 

"Snt, — ^Will  yon  allow  me,  in  auwer  to  flome  obaerradoni  in  your  fwper 
of  TneBday,  to  truuble  you  with  a  \ery  few  lines  on  the  subject  of  the  iXublin 
and  Galway  »hip  canal  7  When  firat  I  endeavoured  to  turn  public  attention 
to  that  undertaking,  I  exerted  myself  to  procure  the  beet  information  in  my 
power  from  scientific  and  professional  men,  engineers,  naval  officers,  and 
masters  of  vessels,  acquainted  with  the  navigation  of  the  Channel,  and  of 
the  Atlantic     *     • 

**  I  should  be  sorry  *  to  bother*  any  person.  No  Irishman  has  ever  com- 
plained of  me  on  that  score.  The  only  object  1  have  in  view  is  to  serve  my 
own  country,  with  the  least  possible  cost  to  England.  You  know,  Sir,  by 
general  report,  how  severe  and  univenal  are  the  distresses  of  the  worlLing 
classes  in  Ireland.  That  distress  has  increased  every  year  since  the  Union, 
and  if  it  be  not  now  checked  the  most  ruinous  consequences  must  result. 
Ireland  can,  at  present,  do  nothing  for  henelt  I  am  heartily  sorry  to  call  on 
Kr^jfU nH,  under  her  present  diilicuities,  to  assist  us.  She  must,  however, 
feel  that  she  is  deeply  interested,  and,  perhaps,  she  may  also  acknowledge 
that  she  is  somewhat  to  blame.  Let  her  consider  and  determine  what 
remedy,  or,  if  you  will,  what  nostrom  she  will  administer  to  her  suffering 
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sister — emigntion  of  a  nullioo,  at  a  cost  of  twenty  milUons ;  an  anny  of 
sixty  thousand  bayonets,  with  some  doubt  of  its  efficiency ;  or  the  emploj- 
ment  of  thirty  thousand  spades,  at  the  expense  of  a  million^  to  form  ^e 
proposed  canaL  I  faronr  the  latter,  because  I  beKeve  it  would  greatly  aenre 
both  countries ;  but  I  only  solicit  investigation  and  inqnliy  in  the  fint  in- 
stance. As  a  speculation,  it  may  be  as  amusing  and  more  useful  than  the 
depth  of  the  Polar  Sea,  or  the  generative  powers  of  the  elephant. 

**  In  promoting  quiet  discussion,  I  have  no  selfish  object  in  view,  and 
sincerely  lament  the  circumstances  which  have  prompted  me  either  to  intrude 
on  the  time  of  the  public,  or  the  space  of  your  joumaL — I  am,  Sir,  &a, 

"  CLdrCVBRT." 

Months  elapsed.  Lord  Cloncurry,  ardent  and  impul- 
sive, still  agitated  his  favourite  project,  and  pressed  its 
advantages  on  the  attention  of  an  unmoved  and  imper- 
turbable Legislature.  His  arguments  were  laughea  at, 
and  his  petitions  spumed.  They  declared  themselves 
unable,  from  the  extent  of  the  national  debt,  to  bestow  the 
smallest  pecuniary  trifle  on  Ireland,  and  vindicated  this 
proceeding  with  so  much  plausibility  that  even  Lord  Clon- 
curry himself  saw,  or  fancied  he  saw,  the  impracticability 
of  the  ship  canal,  under  existing  circumstances.  In  the 
Freemaris  Journal  of  March  24,  1828,  we  find  an  able 
letter  from  Lord  Cloncurry  on  this  subject,  wherein,  after 
defending  himself  from  some  aspersions  of  the  Morning 
Herald^  which  declared  that  "  knaves  were  goading  on 
his  lordship  to  agitate  the  ship  canal,**  he  writes: — I 
did  hope  that  so  much  of  it  would  been  begun  this  very 
year,  as  would  have  connected  Dublin  with  Kingstown, 
and  Galway  with  Ballinasloe.  But,  on  contemplating  the 
financial  embarrassments  of  England,  I  ceased  to  urge 
the  subject,  though  fully  convinced  of  its  paramount  im- 
portance to  both  countnes ;  and  I  gave  way  to  gentlemen 
of  greater  talent,  who  brought  forward  less  costly  mea- 
sures of  relief,  and  of  which  I  entirely  approve,  without 
giving  up  my  own  opinion  as  to  the  greater  project.  I 
rejoice.  Sir,"  he  continued,  "  that  from  my  humble  endea- 
vours on  that  subject  has  arisen  the  *  Society  for  the  Im- 
provement of  Ireland,'  and  I  am  not  without  hope,  that 
from  the  exertions  of  that  society  much  good  will  arise, 
by  pointing  out  to  my  countrymen  the  extent  of  their 
own  resources,  if  properly  directed ;  and  to  the  people  of 
England,  the  advantages  she  must  gain  by  the  prosperity 
of  Ireland." 
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The  project  of  a  ship  canal  was  accordingly  abandoned 
by  Lora  Cloncurry ;  but  it  took  such  a  grasp  of  some 
speculators'  minds,  that,  for  long  after,  we  find  modifica- 
tions of  the  idea  periodically  suggested  by  them.  Perhaps 
the  most  ingenious  was  that  mooted  by  a  Mr.  Dawson. 
We  may  observe  that  the  cost  of  executing  the  plans, 
maps,  and  surveys  connected  with  the  original  scheme, 
amounted  to  £300,  which,  with  the  exception  of  £50, 
contributed  by  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  emanated  entirely 
from  Lord  Cloncurry  s  private  purse. 

The  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Ireland  may  be 
regarded  as  the  offspring  of  Lord  Cloncurry  s  Herculean 
project,  and  its  birth  may  be  dated  from  April,  1828. 
Some  of  the  ablest  intellects  in  the  country  formed  its 
Committee.  They  decided  that  it  should  sit  in  Dublin 
at  stated  periods,  and  in  particular  for  some  weeks  before, 
and  frequently  during  the  sitting  of  Parliament,  so  as  to  be 
prepared  to  inform  and  assist  the  Legislature  and  Govern- 
ment upon  means  of  procuring  encouragement  and  relief 
for  the  people  of  Ireland,  as  might  seem  best  suited  to 
preserve  domestic  tranquillity,  ensure  national  happiness, 
increase  the  strength,  and  consolidate  the  resources  of  the 
empire  at  large. 

A  special  Committee  of  peers  and  gentlemen,  headed 
by  Lord  Cloncurry,  having  drawn  up  the  views  of  the 
society,  and  laid  them  before  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  his 
Excellency  observed  that  the  more  comfortable  the  people 
could  be  made,  the  more  the  laws  would  be  respected. 
He  hoped  that  his  Administration  might  be  the  means  of 
extending  domestic  tranquillity  by  adding  to  the  pros- 

Serity  of  the  country :  and,  in  conclusion,  informea  the 
cputation,  that  in  the  event  of  their  excluding  politics 
from  their  councils,  the  society  should  not  be  interfered 
with  by  Government,  Nay,  more,  he  promised  to  pro- 
mote their  object,  in  any  manner  consistent  with  his 
official  station.  We  may  add,  that  in  those  days  very 
few  associations  of  a  national  character  were  permitted  to 
exist  in  Ireland. 

There  was  thus  a  constitutional  communication  esta- 
blished between  the  Government  and  the  people,  and  the 
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most  beneficial  results  were  confidentlj  looked  forward 
to  by  all  true  Irishmen.  The  society  at  once  went  to 
work,  and  soon  devised  and  recommended  such  means  as 
might  be  capable  of  increasin<^  Irish  capital,  from  new 
and  untouched  resources,  without  havmg  recourse  to 
foreign  aid.  It  was  not  many  weeks  in  existence  when 
Lord  Rossmore  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Committee,  on 
the  subject  of  the  Catholic  question ;  but  they  informed 
his  lordship,  in  reply,  that  however  important  to  the 
permanent  improvement  of  Ireland  its  settlement  might 
be,  the  Society  considered  they  were  precluded,  by  their 
established  plan,  from  entertaining  any  such  political 
question.  Lord  Cloncurry  knew  well,  and  he  aeclared 
so,  that  their  only  chance  of  success  was  in  the  exclusion 
of  politics.  Introduce  the  Catholic  question  as  one  of 
their  topics,  and  they  would  become,  in  algebraic  phrase, 
an  evanescent  quantity.  Those  members  opposed  to 
Emancipation  would  resign,  and  they  who  were  its  advo- 
cates very  soon  merge  the  character  of  the  patriot  economist 
in  that  of  the  political  partisan.  Every  week  regularly 
the  society  met  in  the  Mansion  House,  Lord  Cloncurry 
almost  invariably  occupying  the  chair,  and  addressing  to 
his  colleagues  short  but  animated  speeches  of  shrewd  sug- 
gestion and  able  argument.  For  more  than  two  years  Lord 
Cloncurry  was  at  his  post,  suggesting  to  a  deaf,  but  not 
dumb,  mmister,  such  practical  measures  as  were  calculated 
to  cncourarre  agriculture,  foster  and  support  our  manu- 
factures, aid  the  fisheries,  reclaim  the  waste  lands,  extend 
inland  navigation,  and  open  communications  into  remote 
and  hitlierto  neglected  districts. 

Lord  Cloncurry 's  speech  at  the  inauguration  of  the 
society  deserves  to  be  given : — 

"  Ireland,"  said  bin  lordship,  **  wanted  no  anistancc  to  promote  her  welfare, 
unless  tlie  union  of  her  own  |)eopIei  It  would  benefit  Ireland,  and  convey 
great  aattistance  to  England  too.  He  would  call  the  attention  of  Irislimen 
to  those  great  soiurcefl  of  wealth  which  Ireland  so  pre-eminently  possessed — 
her  rich  soil,  and  her  navigable  riven  and  seas.  [Cheers.]  He  would  rather 
call  the  attention  of  faia  countiTmen  to  these,  than  loolc  to  England  for  the 
establistiment  of  trades,  which  she  might,  aa  she  did,  take  away  at  her  own 
pleasure  or  caprice.  There  were  twelve  millions  of  acres  in  Ireland ;  two  of 
I  were  reclaimable  bog,  more  than  two  millions  were  entirely  neglected, 
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and  not  one  acre  of  the  entire  was  well  cultivated  or  tUled.  He  had  himsielf, 
in  hia  own  hands,  eight  hundred  acre^,  and,  although  he  kept  one  hundred 
men  continually  employed,  yet  he  could  not  say  that  one  acre  was  properly 
cultivated.  If  Enghind  gave  only  fair  play,  Ireland  would  remove  the  neces- 
sity of  receiving  foreign  com.  If  there  were  any  defalcation  in  the  cn>p8, 
she  would  meet  the  demand.  [Cheers.]  The  poor  people  who  were  to  be 
transported,  or  turned  out  on  the  roads,  there  to  rob  or  die,  constituted 
a  mine  of  wealth  that  ought  to  be  properly  worked.  If  their  exertions 
tended  to  produce  any  good,  they  would  not  only  be  rewarded  in  this  life  by 
an  increase  of  riches,  but  bring  with  them,  before  their  Maker  hereafter,  the 
consoling  reflection  of  having  saved  their  country.     [Loud  cheers.]** 

To  the  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Ireland  we  will 
shortly  again  have  occasion  to  advert. 

Amongst  those  Englishmen  who  fearlessly  advocated 
the  cause  of  Catholic  Emancipation  was  Lord  Morpeth, 
now  Earl  of  Carlisle.  Lord  Cloncurry,  the  Duke  of 
Leinster,  and  other  friends  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
resolved  to  entertain  him  at  a  public  dinner.  His  Grace 
presided,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  proceedings,  proposed, 
m  most  complimentary  terms,  the  health  of  Lord  Clon- 
curry. *'  I  really  feel  so  happy,"  said  his  lordship,  "  as 
to  be  unable  to  speak.  I  feel,  however,  that  I  ought  to 
say  a  few  words  in  such  an  assembly  of  my  countrymen. 
I  shall  acknowledge  some  of  my  political  sins,  for  I  re- 
member, on  a  former  occasion,  to  have  said,  that  England 
had  never  considered  this  country  as  worthy  of  any  fur- 
ther notice  than  as  an  object  for  plunder,  and  when  lefl 
worth  little,  to  be  abandoned  a  prey  to  men  whose  interest 
it  was  to  perpetuate  her  calamities.  We  have  had  two 
specimens*  from  the  sister  country,  who  are  an  honour  to 
the  land  that  has  given  them  birth,  and  whose  names  will 
be  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  cause  of  Ireland.  Their 
sympathies  for  my  unfortunate  country  have  entirely  won 
my  heart.  We  must,  my  Lord,  second  our  English  friends, 
by  avoiding  everything  that  may  excite  the  angry  pas- 
sions of  those  who  are  opposed  to  us ;  but  we  will  continue 
to  say,  that  we  arc  determined  to  persevere  in  calling  for 
the  full  restoration  of  those  rights  wliich  have  been  so 
long  withheld  from  Ireland." 

At  a  public  banquet  to  Lord  Killeen,  a  warm  advocate 

*  Lords  Anglesey  and  Morpeth. 
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of  the  Catholic  claims,*  on  the  18th  February  subse- 
quently, Lord  Cloncurry  took  occasion  to  return  the  Duke 
of  Leinster's  compliment,  by  proposing,  in  an  animated 
speech,  his  Grace's  health.  '*  Grattan,  Curran,  and  Pon- 
sonby,"  said  he,  "  are  now  in  the  mansions  of  bliss ;  but 
they  have  left  behind  them,  on  earth,  worthy  representa- 
tives, who  will  still  sustain  the  character,  and  defend  the 
rights  of  old  Ireland.  When  he  mentioned  the  name  of 
Leinster,  it  would,  he  was  sure,  be  well  received  in  a  com- 
pany of  Irishmen."  Lord  Cloncurry  concluded  a  long 
speech  with  an  affectionate  allusion  to  "  his  dear  firiend, 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald."  "  The  applause,"  observed  the 
Freeman's  Journal,  **  which  ensued  at  the  mention  of  this 
name,  lasted  for  several  minutes." 

To  enumerate  all  the  patriotic  and  philanthropic  meet- 
ings which  Lord  Cloncurry  attended  throughout  this  year 
would  be  impossible.  He  was  continually  before  the 
public,  as  may  be  ascertained  by  reference  to  the  journals 
of  the  day.  Meanwhile  the  good  peer  was  not  idle  in 
endeavouring  to  extend  tlie  benefits  of  Education.  This 
we  may  pronounce  to  have  ever  been  his  favourite 
"  hobby ;''  and  rarely  was  he  known  to  relinquish  its  reins. 
The  Kildare-place  Society  was  still  dragging  out  a  linger- 
ing existence ;  but  nevertheless  assuming  a  bold  front, 
and  shouting  periodically,  "  Never  say  die  I"  In  February, 
1829,  they  upbraided  Lord  Cloncurry  for  his  absence,  and 
vauntingly  asserted  that  he  was  one  of  their  first  associates. 
His  lordship  made  a  good  speech  in  vindication  of  his 
conduct.  "  It  has  been  stated,"  said  he,  "  that  I  was  an 
early  supporter  of  this  charity.  My  rule  always  has  been 
to  support  every  charity  that  my  means  will  permit,  and 
I  should  extend  that  rule  equally  to  the  Dissenters  of 

*  Lord  Cloncnny^i  political  Rpeech  on  this  occaaon  was  fervent  and  eSeo- 
tire.  "  It  wa%**  he  believed,  ^'  unnecessary  for  him  to  trespass  on  the  meet- 
iog,  by  making  many  observ^ations.  His  feelings  were  too  well  known ;  he 
was  long  in  public  life,  and  his  sentiments  were  not  changed.  He  had,  for 
many  years,  entertained  a  bias  for  liberality  and  justice — for  liberality  and 
freedom  were  only  justice.  [Cheers.]  He  was  now  in  his  age,  yet  he  felt 
all  the  warmth  and  enthusiasm  of  youth  in  the  cause  of  Ireland.  [Cheen.] 
No  Catholic  ever  was,  or  could  be  more  anxious,  for  the  Emancipation  of 
Ireland,  than  he,*'  &c. 
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Strand-Street  and  to  my  Catholic  neighbours.  I  cheerfully 
supported  this  society  at  the  onset,  because  I  was  led  to 
believe,  from  its  name,  that  it  would  be  productive  of 
peat  practical  utility  in  the  dissemination  of  education ; 
but  if  1  could  have  foreseen,  that  by  any  regulation  the 
majority  of  the  poor  would  be  prevented  from  enjoying 
the  blessing  it  was  calculated  to  afford,  that  if,  instead  of 
being  a  source  of  charity  and  good  will,  it  was  to  become 
the  prolific  cause  of  religious  strife,  I  certainly  shoidd  not 
have  g[iven  it  my  countenance."* 

Wmle  the  National  School  system  remained  in  un- 
promising embryo,  a  new  education  society,  on  a  Catholic 
oasis,  started  into  existence.  On  the  21st  April,  1829,  it 
held  its  first  annual  meeting  in  Marlborough-street  Chapel, 
and  unanimously  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Clon- 
curry  for  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of  secular  education. 
The  secretary,  on  communicating  this  to  his  lordship, 
received  the  following  reply : — 

[No.  25.]  ''Afaretimo,  30th  April,  1829. 

"Sir, — I  Am  extremely  obliged  by  the  very  complimeotaiy  allusion  of  Ui« 
Education  Society,  and  to  you  for  your  expressions  of  civility.  There  are 
few  things  for  which  I  am  now  more  anxious  than  for  the  extension  of  the 
bleMings  of  education  to  the  poor  of  Ireland. 

**  I  have  laboured  rather  fluccesafully  in  that  good  cause ;  but  I  have  now 
better  hopes,  fhim  the  exertions  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy  and  the  good  feel- 
ing  of  the  Government — I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c, 

"  Clowcurbt." 

We  have  seen,  by  the  observations  which  fell  from 
Lord  Cloncurry  at  the  Exchange  meeting,  in  1825,  that 
he  was  a  warm  advocate  for  the  extension  of  a  system  o( 
poor  laws  to  Ireland.  Throughout  the  five  following 
vears  he  continued  to  speak  in  their  favour.  In  182^5 
his  lordship  said : — ^**  The  prosperity  of  England  arose,  in 

*  One  of  Lord  Goncunyt  ablest  pamphlets  was  apropos  to  this  subject. 
In  1826  appeared  his  "  Letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Downshire  on  the  Conduct  of 
the  KikUire-place  Society  and  the  Employment  of  the  Poor."  Of  this  his 
loidBbip  presented  eight  copies  to  the  Dublin  Library.  The  other  pamphleU 
by  Loni  Cloncurry,  exclusive  of  his  "Thoughts  on  the  Union,"  are — "Bug* 
gcstions  an  the  Necessity,  and  on  the  best  Mode  of  levying  Aaseannents  for 
local  Purposes  in  Ireland,'*  **  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Lcinster  on  Police  and 
Stote  of  Irdand,'*  &c 
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my  opinion,  out  of  the  poor  laws.  But  because  there 
have  recently  been  discovered  some  abuses  in  their  ad- 
ministration, it  is  improperly  argued  that  the  system  is 
intrinsically  bad.     If  the  poor  laws  were  a  check  on  po- 

fulation,  I  for  one  would  oppose  their  introduction  into 
reland.  It  is  not  the  population,  but  the  poverty  of  the 
population,  that  is  injurious  to  a  country.  The  rich  can 
now  close  their  gates  against  the  calls  of  the  poor,  and 
they  are  thus  thrown  for  maintenance  on  the  lower  orders. 
But  if  there  was  an  equitable  system  of  poor  laws,  both 
parties  would  be  more  comfortable,  and  the  rich  more 
secure." 

The  late  lamented  George  Evans,  of  Portrane,  High 
Sheriff  for  the  Co.  Dublin,  was  a  connexion,  by  marriage, 
of  Lord  Cloncurry.  General  William  Lawless,  his  lord- 
ship's cousin,  stood  in  the  relation  of  son-in-law  to  Mr. 
Evans.  Between  the  latter  and  Lord  Cloncurry  a  warm 
intimacy  had  loner  subsisted.  They  loved  to  converse 
upon  the  political  condition  of  Ireland,  and  when  cir- 
cumstances rendered  that  impracticable,  they  corres- 
Sonded.  By  the  annexed  letter  we  find  that  Mr.  Evans 
iffered  with  Lord  Cloncurry  on  the  subject  of  poor  laws. 
The  letter  is  characteristic  of  its  excellent  author,  and 
contains  many  sound  views, 

[No.  26.]        OBOBOB  EYAKS,   ESQ.,    D.L.,  TO  LORD  CLONCURRY. 

''Portrane,  May  23rrf,  1829. 

**  Dear  Lord  Cix)ncurrt, —  *  *  Your  views  do  not  quite  agree  with 
mine.  When  I  differ  from  a  person  so  distinguished  for  his  attachment  to 
his  countiy,  and  for  his  unwearied  exertions  for  its  welfare,  I  should,  perhaps, 
be  inclined  to  mistrust  mj  own  opinion  and  defer  to  his ;  but  as  yet  I  am  not 
convinced,  and  1  thus  in6ict  on  your  lordship  a  view  of  my  scepticism. 

**  It  is  an  easy  task  to  declaim  with  warmth  and  pathetic  eloquence  on  the 
hardships  that  the  Irish  poor  endure,  and  to  adduce  as  f^irther  crimes  against 
the  Irish  landlords  the  Sub-letting  Act  and  the  Disfranchisement  of  the 
Forty-shilling  Freeholders.  To  oppose  these  topics,  which  naturally  excite 
sympathy,  may  be  invidious,  and  in  some  degree  difficult,  by  the  excitement 
produced  by  the  very  discussion  itself ;  yet,  when  so  imminent  a  scourge,  as 
I  conceive  the  Poor  Laws  to  be,  are  advocated  by  many  well-meaning  and 
influential  persons,  I  did  think  that  peihaps  my  humble,  and,  I  trust,  dia- 
passionate  view  might  not  at  this  time  be  entirely  urrelevaut.  I  believe  that 
public  opinion  is  running  in  a  current  too  strong  to  be  well  directed,  and  that 
we  lose  sight  of  the  disadvantages  attending  the  introduction  of  the  system, 
which,  from  English  experience,  are  not  problematical,  tu  adopt  what  in  itself 
ia  no  way  adapted  to  the  civil  or  political  state  of  the  country. 
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**  Tour  Mcietj  are  eagerly  employed  in  farthering  what  is  strictly  the  work 
and  advantage  of  the  English  landlords,  who  are  themselves  writhing  nnder 
the  infliction  of  the  Poor  Laws.  It  is  certainly  not  from  love  and  affection 
that  they  wish  to  introduce  them  into  Ireland,  but  in  the  vain  hope  of  alle- 
viating their  own  evils ;  but  I  affirm,  that  they  mast  fail  in  this,  without 
they  are  able  to  impose  upon  the  rental  and  capital  of  Ireland  a  rate  equiva- 
lent to  their  own,  otherwise  the  temptation  of  high  wages  in  England  will 
induce  the  Irish  labourer  still  to  leave  the  Irish  shores.  Now,  I  shoidd  be 
glad  you  would  pause  a  little,  and  calculate  what  amount  would  be  required 
to  raise  the  price  of  labour  in  this  country  to  a  par  with  that  in  England, 
and  if  you  think  you  can  afford  the  introduction  on  theM  tenns,  why  then 
there  is  an  end  to  my  objection.  But,  you  will  say,  we  only  want  the'mtro- 
duction  of  the  system,  such  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth — we 
only  want  to  support  the  old  and  infirm.  I  do  not  think  that  many  are 
prepared  to  go  further,  and  would  shudder  at  the  idea  of  introducing  the 
English  system  ;  but  let  us  pay  due  attention  to  the  opinions  of  the  English, 
bo^  in  and  out  of  Parliament.  They,  no  doubt,  talk  of  a  provision  fur  the 
old  and  infirm,  but  this  is  only  incidenul  with  their  other  arguments ;  they 
do  not  rest  their  advocacy  on  this  point ;  they  do  not  hesitate  to  declare,  that 
they  want  to  be  relieved  from  the  oomi)etition,  not  of  the  old  and  infirm,  who 
never  emigrate,  and  who  are  maintained  by  the  benevolt^nce  of  their  own 
ooimtrymen,  but  ftt>m  the  competition  of  the  able-bodied  Irish  labourer,  to 
whom,  if  you  do  not  pay  eighteen  pence  or  two  shillings  a  day  at  home, 
must  still  enter  into  competition  with  the  English  labourer.  Supfioiie  we  are 
to  have  the  Kates  introduced  into  this  country,  independent  of  the  expenses 
I  have  alluded  to,  what  a  system  of  i^etty  litigation  will  arise — what  myriads 
of  small  attorneys  will  people  all  the  villages  in  the  kingdom.  I  wish  some 
unbiassed  person  would  pass  the  summer  months  in  England,  and  after 
visiting  the  different  paita  of  it,  report  to  your  society  the  blessings  of  the 
Poor  Kates.  ••♦••♦•• 
*'  With  much  esteem,  &c 

"  Georok  Evaxs.* 

Lord  Cloncurry  was,  we  believe,  disappointed  at  the 
inadequate  relief  afforded  by  the  working  of  the  Poor 
Law  machinery  when  afterwards  set  in  motion.  He  knew 
that  the  Royal  Commissioners  proved  two  million  three 
hvindred  thousand  persons  to  be  in  a  state  of  destitution, 
and  was  much  mortified  to  find,  that  after  all  that  had 
been  said  and  promised,  the  Poor  Houses  only  afforded 
shelter  to  80,000. 

The  following  correspondence,  which  has  recently  been 
forwarded  to  us,  will  show  how  feelingly  alive  Lord 
Cloncuriy  ever  was,  in  his  magisterial  capacity,  to  the 
applications  of  the  poor,  and  how  energetically  he  exerted 
himself  to  serve  them,  although,  as  often  happened,  un- 
known to  him  previously,  even  by  name.  vVell  might 
Lord  Charlemont,  at  the  Moore  banquet,  in  1818,  and 
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O'Connell,  at  the  Catholic  Association,  in  1824,  warmly 
panegyrize  his  lordship  as  "  the  poor  man's  magis- 
trate:— 

[No.  27.]      LORD  CLO:9CX7RRT  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  MAKCHESTEB. 

''Lyons,  12th  OctoUr,  1829. 

**Mt  Lord  Duke, — I  solicit  your  Grace's  attention  to  the  enclosed  letter, 
being  a  copy  of  one  of  several  written  by  me  in  behalf  of  WUliam  Girty,  of 
Dublin,  stable  keeper  and  dealer,  who,  having  embarked  at  Milford,  on  the 
19th  of  May  last,  on  board  the  "  Crocodile,*'  poat-office  steamer,  Captain 
Nuttall,  vas  by  him  forced  to  pay  state-cabin  fjBre  for  himself  and  one 
Hurray,  a  person  in  his  employ ;  Nuttall  threatening  to  put  them  from  on 
board  if  he  did  not  submit  to  the  impo:ntion. 

"  Satisfied  that  the  money  would  have  been  instantly  repaid,  on  the  mis- 
take being  ascertained,  I  wrote,  in  the  first  instance,  to  Secretary  Freeling, 
instead  of  intruding,  on  so  trifling  a  matter,  on  the  time  of  your  Grace ;  and 
this  has  given  me  much  trouble,  to  which  I  have  only  submitted  in  the  hope 
of  obtaining  redress  for  a  deserving  person,  who  complains  to  me  of  a  trans- 
action appearing  to  me  arbitrary  and  oppressive  in  the  extreme,  if  not 
dishonest  I  have  to  apologise  for  thus  troubling  your  Grace,  and  have  the 
honour  to  be,  with  great  respect,  my  Lord,  your  Grace's  fittithful  Servant, 

"  CrjoyccRRY. 

"  Legal  fare,  Girty, XO  15    0 

"        Murray,  artisan,      .  0    5    0 

£10     0 


*«  Sute  cabin  fare, £3     0    0 

''  Girty  offered  to  pay  for  Murray,  being  in  his  employ,  the  same  as  for 
hiroaeU:" 


[No.  28.]        IX>BD  CLONCURRT  TO  SIB  FRANCIS  FRBEUNO,   8BCRETART 
TO  THE  GENERAL  POST-OFFICE,   IX>iaX}M. 

"  Maretimo,  October,  1829. 

"  Sis, — I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
3rd  instant,  and  am  happy  to  think  that  the  correspondence,  which  I  fear 
most  have  been  troublesome  to  a  person  so  occupied  in  the  public  service  as 
you  are,  and  which  has  been  extremely  so  to  me,  is  drawing  to  a  dose ;  for 
I  am  conrinced  that,  on  a  review  of  the  case,  his  Grace  the  Poittmaster- 
General  will  order  the  overcharge  of  Captain  Kuttall  to  be  repaid  to  the 
complauiant,  Mr.  William  Girty.  The  affidavits  of  Girty  and  of  Murray 
remain  uncontradicted,  and  are  probably  unanswerable.  I  went  to  Dablin 
purposely  to  inquire  into  the  truth,  and  I  believe  these  persons  have  not  in 
any  instance  departed  from  it. 

"The  case  stands  thus : — Girty  and  Murray  having  crossed  in  the  usual 
cheapest  manner,  from  Tenby  to  HUford,  sought  the  captain  of  the  packet ; 
not  finding  him  they  went  to  the  agenfi  office,  and  described  themselvea. 
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GUiy  M  a  hone-keeper  and  dealer,  Murray  aa  a  mechanic  and  artisan ; 
thejr  were  entitled  to  their  passage,  Girty  for  15b.,  Murray  for  6a.,  but 
Girty  having  taken  Murray  in  his  8er\nce,  was  willing  to  treat  him  as  he 
did  himseli^  and  to  make  him  a  deck  passenger  at  15a.  After  they  were  on 
board,  Captain  Nuttall  threatened  to  foroe  them  out  of  the  Teasel  unless  they 
became  state  cabin  passengers,  at  double  the  fare  agreed  to  in  the  office. 
The  reason  assigned  by  the  captain  is,  that  from  what  be  heard  and  saw,  he 
took  them  for  gentlemen.  What  he  heard  has  been  contradicted  on  oath, 
and  as  to  what  he  saw,  an  old  and  good  sailor  is  not  necessarily  a  Judge 
qfgentlemen.  He  has  evidently  made  a  mistake,  and  thereby  deprived  these 
poor  men  of  nearly  their  last  shilling,  at  above  an  hundred  miles  trom  home. 
I  say  nothing  as  to  the  oddity  of  the  regulations  vesting  such  power  in  the 
captain,  nor  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  mistake  being  wilful.  Mistakes  are 
every  day  made — if  a  letter  be  overcharged,  there  is  a  remedy  at  the  Post- 
Office ;  these  persons  being  overcharged,  seek  from  his  Grace  the  redress, 
which  I  doubt  not  he  will  affi)rd.  I  am  really  ashamed  to  be  so  trouble- 
some— a  sense  of  juittice  alone  impels  me  to  it — I  would  rather  pay  the  loss 
ten  times  over  than  take  the  trouble  I  have  done.  Murray  I  do  not  recollect 
to  have  ever  seen.  Girty  I  only  know  from  going  occasionally  to  his 
stables,  or  his  father's,  for  very  many  years.  He  complained  to  me  ta  a 
magistrate,  and  a  person  not  unwilling  to  serve  the  poor ;  he  says  he  has 
been  arbitrarily  and  cruelly  treated.  If  by  falsehood  he  has  induced  roe  to  be 
unjust  to  Captain  Xuttall,  I  will  apologise ;  but  let  the  truth  be  inquired 
into.  I  wish  to  refer  the  case  to  an  excellent  public  servant  and  gentleman. 
Sir  Edward  Lees,  of  the  Post  Office,  or  to  Captain  Skinner,  of  the  Hoi v head 
station.  Girty  will  be  found  attending  bin  .stable  in  Merrion  Row,  Dublin, 
and  Murray  working  as  a  glazier  in  the  same  premises. 

**  Though  it  was  a  high  compliment  to  dub  these  persons  gentlemen,  I 
thmk  Captain  Nuttall  had  no  right  to  charge  so  highly  for  his  diploma. 
Many  magistrates  would  interpret  it  into  an  extortion  of  money  under  false 
pretences ;  or  to  putting  into  dread  and  fear ;  for  if  they  did  not  submit  to 
the  arbitrary  and  illegal  demand,  they  bad  no  alternative  but  to  spend  their 
few  remaining  shillings  at  the  Milfonl  Inn,  and  if  they  had  not  credit  at 
Waterford,  they  must  have  walked  or  begged  their  way  to  Dublin. 
"  I  am.  Sir,  your  humble  Servant, 

"  Clomccrbt.'* 

That  the  poor  men  never  received  compensation  will, 
we  think,  be  evident,  upon  perusing  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  addressed  by  Lord  Cloncurry  to 
Mr.  F.  W.  Conway,  exactly  one  month  subsequent  to 
the  date  of  the  above: — '*An  industrious  and  humble 
citizen  of  Dublin,"  said  his  lordship,  "  has  been  most 
shamefully  defrauded,  and  redress  refused  by  the  salaried 
servants  of  the  English  post-office,  both  high  and  low. 
Has  the  Duke  of  Manchester  any  right  to  dictate  to  a 
traveller  what  part  of  the  mail  or  of  the  packet  he  is  to 
goinT 

A  short  time  anterior  to  Lord  Cloncurry  s  diatribe  on 
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the  Englishpostal  officials  generally,  some  reports  of  the 
Irish  post-office  were,  for  the  first  time,  published.  The 
London  ministerial  journals  accused  the  Postmaster  and 
his  assistants  of  gross  mismanagement,  and  endeavoured 
to  prove  that  reformation  was  badly  wanting  in  the  car- 
riage of  the  Irish  mails.  Lord  Cloncurry  bridled  at  what 
he  conceived  to  be  an  insult,  and  was  not  sorry  at  the 
opportunity  afforded  him  of  retaliating. 


i 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


The  Anglesey  Administration — His  Excellency  for  Fifty  Tears  a  Tory — 
Catholic  Demands  to  he  met,  not  by  Concession,  but  by  Powder  and  Ball — 
Three  thousand  simoltaneoos  Meetings — Lord  Anglesey  introduced  to  Lord 
Cloncurry — Commencement  of  their  Intimacy — Miraculous  Conversion  of 
his  Excellency — **  Billy"  Murphy  exercises  unbounded  influence  over 
him — The  celebrated  Letter  to  Primate  Curtis — Interesting  Correspond- 
ence between  Lord  Anglesey  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington — Letter  from 
Sir  Robert  Peel—  Recall  of  Lord  Anglesey — Lord  Cloncurry's  Speech  on 
this  Event — A  univenuil  Gloom  throughout  Ireland — The  People  accom- 
pany their  Viceroy  to  the  Water-Side — Emancipation  wrested  from  the 
British  Minister — Lord  Kenyon  exhorts  his  Orange  Brethren  to  Resist- 
ance— ^Brunswick  Meeting  in  Dublin — *'  Protectants,  up  now,  or  sink  for 
ever* — The  Rev.  Sir  Harcourt  Lees'  extraordinary  Petition  to  Parlia- 
ment—Death from  Politics  of  the  Society*  for  the  Improvement  of  Ireland^ 
0*Connell  unfurls,  for  the  first  Tmie,  his  Standard  of  Repeal — Tha 
Leinster  Declaration — Intense  Excitement — ^A  Modification  of  the  Union 
discussed  by  Ministers — Michael  Staunton  and  the  Morning  Remitter — 
Private  Letters  from  Lord  Cloncurry  to  Mr.  Staunton — "  Honest  Jack 
Lawless"— Letter  to  J.  D.  Mullen— The  Victory  at  Ballybay— Lord 
Cloncurry  ofiVrs  Priaea  of  £100  each  for  original  Etisays  on  Irish  Politi- 
cal Subjects — Uis  Lordship's  Address  to  the  Irish  Members — Downfall  of 
the  Wdlington  Cabinet — Second  Viceroyalty  of  Lord  Anglesey — Un- 
popular Appointments — Indignation  of  the  People  at  the  Elevation  of  Mr. 
John  Doherty  to  the  Bench — Letter  of  the  Viceroy  to  Lord  Cloncurry — 
Miserable  Position  of  the  former — Lord  Cloncurry  refuses  to  join  (XCon- 
nell  in  the  Repeal  Agitation — Indignation  of  O'Connell — His  three  Public 
Letters  to  Loid  Cloncurry — The  Algerine  Act — Arrest  of  0*Connell^ 
Anecdotes — Lord  Cloncurry  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Education — He  organizes  a  Series  of  Reform  Meetings — Createtl  a  British 
Peer  and  Privy  Councillor — His  Lordship's  Conduct  misconstrued — Letters 
to  Mr.  Staunton. 

The  Administration  of  General  Henry  William  Pa^et^ 
Marquis  of  Anglesey,  forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Ire- 
land. Forhalf  a  century  this  nobleman  had  been  a  starched 
and  bigoted  Tory,  averse  to  the  removal  of  Catholic  dis- 
abilities, inflated  with  senseless  political  prejudices,  and 
filled  with  some  most  preposterously  false  notions  concern- 
ing Ireland's  condition,  and  the  character  of  her  people. 
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At  Watetloo  and  the  Peninsular  campaign  he  learned  the 
art  of  arms ;  in  the  narrow-minded  circles  of  English  so- 
ciety he  imbibed  his  prejudices.  Displaying  his  profes- 
sional passion  for  the  one,  while  avowing  the  unhealthy 
existence  of  the  other,  Lord  Anglesey  went  so  far  as  to 
declare,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  he  would  drown  the 
clamour  of  the  Catholic  Association  beneath  the  thunder 
of  English  artillery,  and  trample  the  demagogues  of  Ireland 
under  the  hoofs  of  his  own  regiment  of  hussars.  "  If  the 
Irish  are  for  war,"  said  he,  "  the  sooner  they  draw  the 
sword  the  better."  In  1826,  his  lordship  voted  against 
Emancipation,  and,  with  an  energetic  declaration,  that 
the  rebellous  threats  of  the  Catholics  were  to  be  met, 
not  by  concessions,  but  by  powder  and  ball.  To  this 
speech,  and  that  vote,  he  is  said  to  have  owed  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  Irish  Viceroyalty. 

On  the  accession  of  the  Red-coated  ministry,  or  as  others 
designated  it,  the  Fighting-cabinet,  to  ofl&ce  in  1828, 
Henry  Marquis  of  Anglesey  was,  at  once,  selected  by 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  as  his  Lord  Lieutenant-Greneral 
and  General  Governor  of  Ireland.  The  Catholic  organi- 
zation had,  at  that  time,  assumed  a  most  formidable 
aspect;  and  the  policy  of  deputing  a  military  Viceroy 
to  the  Government  of  Ireland  was  recommended,  and 
appreciated  by  the  British  Cabinet.  Simultaneous  meet- 
ings, to  the  number  of  three  thousand,  were  fiequentlv 
held,  after  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  in  every  parish 
church  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Ireland. 
Thus,  five  millions  of  a  brave,  determined  people  de- 
manded, at  the  same  moment,  a  restoration  of  those  rights 
of  which  more  than  a  century  before  they  had  been  trea- 
cherously robbed.  The  hearts  of  the  Brunswickers  beat 
quick,  and  terror  blanched  their  countenances,  as  millions 
of  Catholic  aspirations  ascended  to  the  Throne  of  heaven, 
beseeching  the  great  Omnipotent  that  He,  in  His  cle- 
mency, would  promote  their  cause. 

Lord  Anglesey  arrived  with  his  hand  upon  his  aword 
hilt.  He  gazed  around  upon  the  long-suffering,  long- 
enduring  people,  whom  he  had  been  deputed  to  oraffoon. 
He  felt  his  prejudices,  one  by  one,  evaporate.   The  heart 
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of  the  old  soldier  softened ;  his  grasp  of  the  sabre  gradually 
relaxed ;  and,  at  length,  a  smile  of  benevolence  and  con- 
cord animated  his  countenance.  Soon  after  the  Viceroy's 
arrival  in  Ireland  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  meet,  at 
the  house  of  Captain  Burdett,  V  alentine  Lawless,  Lord 
Cloncurrj.  What  passed  between  them  on  this  occasion 
we  know  not;  but,  certain  it  is,  their  acquaintance 
speedily  ripened  into  an  intimacy  that  continued  cordial 
and  umntcrrupted  for  twenty  years  after.  That  Lord  Clon- 
curry  succeeded  completely  in  converting  the  noble 
Englishman  to  his  own  way  of  thinking  there  can  be,  we 
believe,  little  doubt.  Clearly  discerning  sincerity  in 
Cloncurry's  honest  face,  and  well  knowing  that  he  had 
nothing  to  expect  at  his  (Lord  Anglesey's)  hands,  the 
Viceroy,  at  once,  declared  himself  open  to  conviction, 
and  anxious  for  any  useful  information  regarding  the  in- 
terests of  Ireland.  Lord  Cloncuny  advised  him  to  form 
opinions  for  himself,  and  not  to  receive  them  as  all  his 
predecessors,  save  Lord  Wellesley,  had  done,  second-hand 
from  the  false  reporters  who  stood  between  the  country 
and  the  Castle.  After  the  lapse  of  a  short  period,  Lord 
Anglesey  informed  Lord  Cloncurry  that  he  nad  resolved 
to  set  aside  the  bloated  staff  of  lawyers,  jobbers,  and 
privy  councillors,  usually  attached,  in  more  than  one 
sense,  to  that  establishment,  and  requested  his  lordship 
would  introduce  to  him,  at  once,  some  person  of  sound 
common  sense,  and  practically  acquaintea  with  the  wants, 
resources,  and  evils  of  the  coimtry.  Lord  Cloncurry  ad- 
vised him  to  send  for  the  late  William  Murphy,  or  as  he 
was  better  known,  Billy  Murphy,  a  gentleman  who  for 
intelligence,  and  thorough  knowledge  of  business,  could 
not  possibly  be  excelled.  This  his  Excellency  did,  and 
with  the  best  results.  For  a  considerable  time  after,  Mr. 
Murphy  exercised  over  Lord  Anglesey  almost  unbounded 
influence,  to  the  no  small  annoyance  of  the  Orange  clique, 
the  High  Church  party,  and  the  Castle  corruptionists. 

Weeks  elapsed,  and  Lord  Anglesey  still  pursued  his 
inquiries.  Like  the  English  family  of  Geraldine,  who 
were  said  to  have  soon  become  more  Irish  than  the  Irish 
themselves,  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide  whether  Lord 
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Anglesey  or  Lord  Cloncuny  was,  in  1828,  the  greater 
patriot.  After  lending  his  countenance  to  various  patri- 
otic movements,  he  issued  an  order  that  every  member  of 
the  viceregal  household  should  be  clad  in  Irish  manu- 
facture; and  publicly  announced  that  the  moment  the 
7th  Regiment  of  Hussars,  of  which  he  was  colonel,  should 
arrive  m  Ireland,  he  would  make  every  man  of  them 
clothe  himself  completely  in  the  product  of  the  Irish 
loom.  What  was  still  more  welcome  news  to  the  Irish 
people,  he  pledged  himself  that  every  penny  of  his  vice- 
regal salary  should  be  spent  in  Ireland. 

In  1828  the  strength  of  the  Catholic  Association 
reached  its  climax  in  the  return*  of  O'Connell  for  the 
County  Clare,  although  Roman  Catholics  were  at  that 
time,  and  for  a  century  before,  inadmissible  to  Parliament. 
O'Connell,  however,  who  detected  loopholes  in  every 
law  statute  that  he  chanced  to  go  to  the  trouble  of 
examining,  insisted  that  he  could  and  would  get  into  th 
Imperial  Parliament,  notwithstanding  certain  ministerial 
teeth  which  grinned  defiance  at  him  across  St.  George's 
Channel.  And  so  he  did.  This  great  and  unexpected 
triumph  terrified  the  English  Government,  who  knew 
not  wnere  the  power  of  the  Association  was  to  end.  A 
scarlet  stream  of  troops  poured  day  after  day  into  the 
country,  until  it  at  length  assmned  tne  appearance  of  one 
monstrous  barrack. 

Lord  Anglesey,  partly  from  conviction  and  partly  fi*om 
policy,  saw  the  expediency  of  granting  Cathohc  Emanci- 

Ktion.  The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Curtis,  R.  C.  Primate  of  all 
jland,  having  been  introduced  to  his  Excellency,  com- 
municated with  him  fi:^ely,  both  personally  and  by  letter, 
on  this  now  all-important,  all-engrossing  subject.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington,  in  a  private  letter  to  Dr.  Curtis, 
recommended  that  the  Catholic  question  should  for  a  time 
be  buried  in  oblivion,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
under  such  circumstances  he  would  not  despair  of  seeing 
it  satisfactorily  terminated.      Dr.  Curtis  enclosed  this 

•  To  defray  the  expenses  of  the  election,  £14,000  were  xuaed  in  one  week 
among  the  citizens  of  Dublin. 
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extraordinary  communication  to  Lord  Anglesey,  who 
appears  to  have  at  once  seen  through  the  plausible  cajolery 
of  his  Grace.  He  addressed  a  fricnaly  reply  to  the 
Primate.  "  I  differ,"  said  he,  "  from  the  opinion  of  the 
Duke,  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  '  bury  in  ob- 
livion' the  question  for  a  short  time.  First,  because  the 
thing  is  utterly  impossible;  and  next,  because  if  it  were 
possible,  I  fear  that  advantage  might  be  taken  of  the 
pause,  by  representing  it  as  a  panic  achieved  by  the  late 
violent  reaction,  and  by  proclaiming  that  if  the  Govern- 
ment at  once  and  peremptorily  decided  against  concession, 
the  Catholics  would  cease  to  agitate,  and  then  all  the 
miseries  of  the  last  years  of  Ireland  will  be  to  be  re- 
enacted.  What  I  recommend  is,  that  the  measure  should 
not  be  for  a  moment  lost  sight  of,  and  that  anxiety 
continue  to  be  manifested/^  Lord  Anglesey  said  mucn 
more,  but  the  paragraph  we  have  given  will  serve  as  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  general  tone  of  his  excellent  letter. 
He  expressed  his  conviction,  that  a  final  settlement  of 
the  **  great  question  could  alone  rive  peace,  harmony, 
and  prosperity  to  all  classes  of  the  lung's  subjects  in 
L^land."  A  miraculous  conversion,  truly!  This  was 
the  man  who,  sixteen  months  before,  voted  against  the 
question,  and  declared,  that  powder  and  ball,  and  not 
concessions,  ought  to  silence  the  Catholic  Association. 

The  Viceroy's  letter  was  headed  "  private  and  confi- 
dential ;"  but,  like  most  other  letters  bearing  this  super- 
scription, its  contents  soon  became  known  to  more  than 
a  third  party — possibly  owing  to  what  Lord  Uatherton 
called  **  Lord  Anglesey's  incautious  habit  of  showing  his 
correspondence.''  Early  in  the  month  of  January  a  ver- 
batim  copy  appeared  in  every  newspaper  in  the  kingdom, 
and  at  once  occasioned  considerable  ferment  and  annoy- 
ance at  the  opposite  side  of  the  water.  The  Evening 
Postj  in  order  to  make  every  line  the  more  emphatic, 
printed  it  from  beginning  to  end  in  italics.  This  novel 
and  unexpected  proceeding  on  the  part  of  Lord  Anglesey, 
the  intimacy  that  was  well  known  to  exist  between  him 
and  Lord  Cloncurry,  as  well  as  the  manly  hesitation  of 
his  Excellency  to  suspend  O'Gorman  Mahon  and  Thomas 
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Steele  from  the  commission  of  the  peace,  although  dicta- 
torially  called  upon  by  the  Premier  to  do  bo,  fiimiahed  tlie 
ostensible  groimds  of  his  recall !  But,  even  previously 
to  the  appearance  of"  the  highly  improper"  letter  to  Dr. 
Curtis,  Lord  Anglesey's  Irish  Administration  had  b^nn 
to  become  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  King  and  his 
ministerB. 

In  October,  1828,  the  subject  of  these  pages  visited  the 
Catholic  Association,  and  addressed  a  short  but  animated 
speech  to  his  numerous  auditory.  On  the  day  preceding, 
Lord  Anglesey  paid  Lord  Cloncurry  a  friendly  visit  at 
Lyons  Castle,  in  company  with  Sir  Anthony  Hart,  the  Irish 
Cnancellor.  This  short  preamble  is  necessary  ere  we 
introduce  the  following  most  interesting  correspondence 
between  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  ms  Viceroy: — 
[Ka  29.]        rum  dokb  of  wsllesotox  to  ixraoo  axguebet. 

''L<mdom,Nw.  11,  1828. 

"Mt  dear  Lobd  Axoleset, — I  have  been  rery  mach  disappointed  by 
the  dedsion  to  which  70a  hare  come,  not  to  take  any  steps  to  remove  Mr. 
CGorman  Mahon  and  Mr.  Steele  fit>m  the  oommisfdon  of  the  peace.  *  * 
They  both  appeared  in  Ennis  on  a  day  on  which  a  riot  was  expected,  and 
preparations  were  made  by  the  High  Sheriff  to  prevent  it,  or  to  mitigate  it, 
decorated  with  green  ribbands,  Imown  to  be  the  insignia  of  an  order  estab- 
lished by  the  Roman  Catholic  Association,  and  followed  by  a  mob.  *  * 
I  cannot  express  to  yon  adequately  the  extent  of  the  difficulties  which  these 
and  other  occurrences  in  Ireland  create  in  all  discussions  with  his  Majesty. 
He  feels  that  in  Ireland  the  public  peace  is  violated  eveiy  day  with  imponity 
by  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  preserve  it :  and  that  a  formidable  conspiracy 
exists ;  and  that  the  supposed  principal  conspirators,  those  whose  language 
and  conduct  point  them  out  as  the  avowed  principal  agitators  of  the  countiy, 
are  admitted  to  the  presence  of  his  Majesty^s  representative  in  Ireland,  and 
equally  well  received  with  the  King*s  most  loyal  subjects. 

**  I  will  not  conceal  from  you,  lilcewise,  that  your  visit  and  those  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  to  Lord  Cloncurry,  and  the  attendance  of  Lord  Cloncmry 
at  the  Roman  Catholic  Association,  immediately  subsequent  to  the  period 
at  which  he  had  the  honour  of  receiving  the  King's  represenutive  in  his 
house,  are  not  circumstances  calculated  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  King,  and 
the  public  In  genersL    ♦    •    ♦ 

**  Bellflve  me,  my  dear  Lord,  &c., 

"  WxLUnOToar.** 

[No.  80.]         LOBD  ANOLESST  TO  TBS  DUKE  OF  WBLUNOTON. 

''PhanixPark,  Nov,  14,  1828. 

"  Mt  Dsaa  OuKK  or  Wblldtotoh, — I  have  received  your  letter  of  the 
11th ;  nothing  can  give  me  greater  distrea  than  to  learn  that  my  conduct 
io  carrying  on  the  government  of  Ireland  is  displeasing  to  the  King,  and 
enbarrasiing  to  hia  M^etty*s  ministers. 
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**  Deeply  as  I  deplore  it,  I  neverthelefls  rejoice  in  being  made  aoqnainted, 
now  for  the  first  time,  wilh  the  view  that  ia  taken  of  it  Up  to  thia  time, 
I  have  been  left  entirely  in  ignorance,  not  only  aa  to  your  intentiona  in  re- 
gard to  this  country,  but  also  as  to  your  sentimenta  in  regard  to  my  policy. 
They  are  now  developed,  and  I  shall  know  how  to  act 

*****  It  seems  you  disapprove  of  my  not  having  directed  the  Chan- 
cellor to  dismiss  Mr.  Mahon  from  the  magistracy,  in  consequence  of  his  in- 
decorous conduct  on  this  occasion.  Indecorous  it  certainly  was ;  but  I  deem 
that  if  I  had  visited  it  with  the  severity  of  dismissal,  I  should  have  been 
guilty  of  an  act  of  unjustifiable  harshness.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  law 
officers  that  this  breach  of  decorum  was  not  indictable.  It  was  that  of  the 
Chancellor,  that  if  the  deposition  upon  oath  had  been  sent  to  him,  he  could 
not  legally  have  acted  upon  it  Upon  what  gromid,  then,  would  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  have  stood — ^if,  in  opposition  to  these  opinions,  he  should  have 
determined  upon  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Mahon. 

it  *  •  •  I  never  saw  these  gentlemen  in  my  life ;  and  peremptorily 
deny  that  the  avowed  principal  agitators,  or  that  any  agitators  whatever  of 
the  country,  are  admitted  into  my  pretence,  and  equally  well  received  with 
the  King's  most  loyal  subjects.  But,  to  whom  can  you  possibly  allude  ?  I 
positively  am  unable  to  guess  at  your  meaning.  Is  it  of  Messrs.  O^Connell, 
Shell,  Lawless,  O'Gorman  Mahon,  and  Steele,  of  whom  you  speak?  These 
I  can  easily  dispose  of.  Mr.  Shell,  and  the  two  latter,  I  have  never  seen ; 
Mr.  O'Connell  once  asked  for  an  audience ;  it  was  granted.  I  mentioned 
the  circumstance  to  Mr.  Peel,  even  before  it  occurred ;  and  I  afterwards 
informed  him  of  the  business  upon  which  he  came,  and  1  never  met  him 
rince.  I  have  seen  Mr.  Lawless  three  times.  Upon  the  first  occasion  he 
came  with  a  deputation  of  manufacturen,  within  a  few  days  after  my  arrivaL 
I  next  met  him  at  a  ball  at  the  Rotundo,  and  bowed  to  him,  as  I  invariably 
do  to  all  persons  who  make  me  an  acknowledgment  It  was  in  a  very 
crowded  room,  at  Kingstown,  that  I  met  him  a  tj^  time ;  when,  observing 
him  and  Sir  Ilarcourt  Lees  squeezed  together,  and  nnable  to  pass  on,  I 
jokingly  said,  *  That  I  was  glad  to  observe  such  characters  could  breathe 
in  the  same  atmosphere'  My  next  and  last  communication  with  that 
gentleman  was  sending  to  have  him  arrested. 

^  The  next  subject  of  reproof  is,  that  I,  together  with  the  Lord  Chan- 
ceQor,  paid  a  visit  to  the  Lord  Cloncurry.     When  I  went  to  his  house,  all  1 
knew  <^  him  was,  that  he  was  an  active  and  intelligent  magistrste,  an  ardent 
'  lover  of  Ireland,  an  indelhtigable  supi)orter  of  her  interei^ts,  and  a  zealous 

friend  to  Catholic  Emancipation.  During  the  time  I  was  at  Lyons  (his 
residence),  I  learned  his  earlier  history' : — That  be  had  been  strongly  sus- 
pected of  Jacobinism  at  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolution;  that  he 
had  been  arrested  upon  suspicion  of  being  implicated  in  O'C^innor's  trrason ; 
that  be  had  been  liberated  for  want  of  proof^  but  that  he  had  subsi'quently 
been  sent  to  the  Tower,  upon  the  suspension  of  the  Habe/ts  Corptts  Act,  from 
'  whence  he  had  been  again  liberated  without  trial,  and,  therefore,  1  have 
*  a  right  to  suppose,  without  guilt 

**  Lord  Cloncurry  has,  within  a  few  days,  attended  the  Catholic  Associ- 
ation. This  is  the  first  time  he  has  done  so  since  my  arrival ;  and  so  little 
is  he  in  the  habit  of  attending,  that  I  positively  did  not  know,  until  I  saw 
his  speech,  that  he  belonged  to  the  Association.  From  all  I  can  learn,  and 
ft^m  all  I  have  seen,  I  believe  Lord  Cloncurry  to  be  a  sedate,  loyal  subject 
and  one  of  the  best  and  most  impartial  magistrates  in  Ireland. 

"If  those  who  arraign  my  conduct  will  obtain  information  from  an 

►  8 
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utaioted  soaroe,  I  fed  the  most  perfect  confidence  that  I  duJl  obtain  the 
applaiue  of  my  Sovereign,  and  the  good  opinion  of  hia  BfiyeBty's  ministeni 
with  whom  I  serve. 

**  I  am  willing,  and,  indeed,  extremely  anxious,  to  put  my  measores  to 
the  test,  being  fully  itatiBfied  that  the  more  they  are  investigated,  the  more 
Ihvourably  they  will  be  judged ;  and  I  have  the  strongest  conviction  on  my 
mind,  that  tho  course  I  have  pnnued  is  that  alone  which  could  have  kq>i 
this  country  in  the  state  of  tranquillity  it  now  enjoys.      •         •         •         • 

**  It  remains  for  me  only  to  add,  that  I  have  no  object  in  holding  my 
pment  post,  but  that  of  pleasing  my  King  and  serving  my  country. 
"  I  am,  my  dear  Duke  of  Wellington,  yours  very  sincerely, 

"  Anglbskt.* 


[Ko.  81.]   THE  DUKE  OF  WELLXNQTOX  TO  LORD  AXOLESET. 

''Lomdom,  November  Idtk,  1828. 

"Mt  dear  Lord  Angleset, — I  did  not  receive  till  yesterday  your  letter 
•f  the  14th,  in  answer  to  mine  of  the  11th.  You  tell  me  that  you  have,  up 
to  this  moment,  been  left  entirely  in  ignorance  as  to  my  intentii)ns  in  regard 
to  your  policy.  I  thought  that,  since  your  appointment  to  the  Government 
of  Ireland,  there  had  been  the  most  unreserved  communicatii>n  of  the  opinion 
of  the  King's  servants,  as  to  the  practical  course  to  be  pursued  under  the 
various  contingencies  that  have  arisen ;  assurance  given  of  the  most  cordial 
support,  throughout  any  difficulties  that  might  occur,  and  of  a  willingness  to 
b<»r  the  full  share  of  any  responsibility."  [Here  a  large  portion  of  the  duke^s 
letter  is  occupied  with  animadversion  on  the  conduct  of  O'Gonnan  Mahon 
and  Thomas  Steele.  Having  strongly  recommended  their  dismissal,  he  goes 
on  to  say :] — '*  In  respect  to  Lord  Cloncurry,  I  did  not  advert  to  his  former 
history,  only  to  his  being  a  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Association,  and 
to  having  attended  the  Association  shortly  after  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and 
Lord  Chancellor  had  honoured  him  with  a  visit  He  made  a  speech  in  the 
Association  that  day — one  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  worthy  of  an 
agitator  and  of  a  partisan,  but  quite  unworthy  of  a  nobleman  who  deservea 
the  honour  of  receiving  the  Lord  Lieutenant  at  his  house — a  Lord  Lieutenant 
and  Lord  Chancellor  presiding  over  an  important  system  of  Government 

^*  But  I  am  still  of  opinion  that,  considering  the  condition  of  the  AssociA- 
tion,  the  speeches  that  have  been  made  there,  and  the  doubts  entertained  of 
the  legality  of  such  assembly  (to  say  the  least  of  it),  the  members  are  not 
exactly  the  persons  to  be  encouraged  by  the  Government  of  Ireland,  which 
intends  to  conduct  its  administration  impartially. 

**  I  will  not  now  enter  farther  into  the  discussion  of  the  legality  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Association,  or  whether  there  is  not  a  conspiracy  in  Ireland. 
Upon  the  first  point,  I  hope  we  shall  soon  have  the  opinion  of  the  law  officen  ^ 
of  the  Crown  in  Ireland.  I  admit  that  there  is  but  little  legal  proof  of  the 
existence  of  a  conspiracy,  but  there  is  much  of  moral  proof^  which  I  cannot 
but  think  deserves  the  attention  of  Government  *  *  *  I  might  have, 
at  an  earlier  period,  expressed  the  pain  1  felt  at  the  attendance  of  gentlemen 
of  your  household,  and  even  of  your  family,  at  the  Roman  Catholic  Associa- 
tion. I  could  not  but  feel  that  such  attendance  must  expose  your  Govern- 
ment to  miaoonstmction.  But  I  was  silent,  because  it  is  pauiful  to  notice 
rach  things;  but  I  have  always  felt  that  if  these  impressions  upon  the 
vr{«tA^«  mi«i4  ahonld  ramatn — ^and  I  most  aay  that  recent  transactiona  have 
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givon  freflh  caoae  for  them — I  could  not  avoid  to  mention  them  to  yon  in  a 
private  commnnication,  and  to  let  you  know  the  embarraasment  which  they 
occasion.  I  may  bo  blamed  for  not  communicating  sooner  that  they  existed ; 
but,  considering  their  continued  existence,  and  the  renewed  cause  for  them, 
I  should  be  more  blamed  if  I  did  not  mention  them  at  aU. 
**  Ever,  my  dear  Lord  Angleseyt  &c, 

"  Wklldiotov.** 


[No.  82.]  IX>BO  AMOLSKT  TO  Tin  DVKB  OF  WELLDTOTOV. 

''PhanixPark,  Nov.  23rd;  1828. 

'*  Mr  DEAR  DuKK  OF  WsLLiMOTOx, — I  have  received  your  letter  of  the 
19th.  It  is  not  neceAsary  that  I  should  reply  to  it  at  great  length ;  for,  alter 
veiy  careftilly  examining  and  comparing  it  with  the  letter  of  the  11th,  I 
find  little  in  it  beyond  a  repetition  of  accusations  already  amply  answered  and 
refuted.  I  have  also  attentively  read  the  copy  of  my  letter  of  the  1 4th,  and 
there  is  not  in  it  a  sentiment  expressed,  or  a  word  written*  to  which  I  do  not 
strictly  adhere.  *  *  That  the  mere  circumstance  of  Mr.  Mahon  and  Mr. 
Steele  riding  about  the  country  in  green  ribands,  is  to  be  considered  to  justify 
their  dismLwal  from  the  magistracy,  I  cannot  admit  Have  they  appeared 
upon  the  seat  of  justice  in  Uiese  puty  colouis?  No.  When  they  do  the 
Chancellor  will  know  how  to  deal  with  them.  In  the  case  I  quoted,  of  Mr. 
Johnstone,  who,  decorated  with  an  Orange  riband,  actually  harangued  a 
mob  (and  that  immediately  after  the  pacing  of  the  Act,  now  extinct  in 
which  party  badge:}  were  forbidden,)  the  Chancellor,  Manners,  did  not  feel 
himself  justified  in  taking  any  step. 

"  I  have  little  to  add  to  what  I  have  already  said  concerning  Lord  Clon- 
cnrry.  I  believe  him  to  be  a  loyal  subject,  a  good  man,  and  an  exemplary  ma- 
gistrate ;  and  I  cannot  consent  to  abandon  the  exerc-lse  of  my  own  diticretion, 
in  sdecting  tho«  with  whom  I  may  deem  it  expedient  and  prudent  to  hold  an 
intercourse.  But  even  if  I  were  mistaken  in  the  character  of  my  Lord  Clon- 
cnny,  and  that  he  is  not  what  I  supposed  him  to  be,  I  am  sure  1  shall  not 
be  thought  arrogant  in  expressing  a  conviction  that  there  is  something  in 
my  own  character,  and  in  my  well-known  devoted  and  atTi'ctionate  attach- 
ment  to  the  King,  which  ought  to  shield  me  from  the  imputation  of  having 
selected  and  encouraged,  as  acquaintances,  those  who  are  ill-affected  to  his 
Majesty's  person  and  Government 

"  Your  observation  upon  the  circumstance  of  my  son,  and  some  of  the 
oiBoers  of  my  stafl^  visiting  the  Catholic  Association,  has  hurt  and  sur- 
prised me. 

"  A  short  time  after  my  arrival,  three  or  four  of  them  strayed  into  their 
debating  room  from  curiosity.  They  were  unexpected,  and  they  imagined 
they  were  unobserved.  They  were,  however,  recognised ;  the  occurrence  was 
mischievously  commented  upon.  I  admonished  them  not  to  repeat  their 
visit,  and  to  avoid  all  clubs  or  meetings  of  a  political  character,  and  it  cost 
them  nothing  to  obey  the  injunction.  Yet  this  is  remarked  upon  as  a  stain 
■pon  me,  as  if  I  had  sanctioned  the  measure.     *    *    Believe  me,  &c,  Ac. 

"Anolmbt.* 


[No.  88.]         THB  DUKK  OF  WSLUVOTON  TO  LORD  aKOLSSET. 

''LomUm,  Deomber  28th,  1828. 
**  Mr  DEAR  Lord  AjfOLBSBr, — I  have  been  veiy  sensible^  since  I  reeeived 
yovr  last  letter,  that  the  oomapondenoa  which  that  letter  terminated  had 
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left  na  in  a  lelatioii  towards  etch  other  wfaicfa  ought  not  to  exist  between  the 
Loid  Lieutenant  and  the  King's  Mmister;  and  cotild  not  oontiniie  to  exist 
without  great  inconvenience  and  injoxy  to  the  King's  semce.  I  lefrained 
from  acting  npon  this  fiseh'ng  till  I  should  be  able  to  consult  with  my  ool- 
leagueSf  and  I  took  the  earliest  opportunity,  which  the  return  to  town  of 
those  who  were  absent  afforded,  to  obtain  their  opinion,  which  concurred  with 
my  own.  Under  these  circumstances,  having  taking  the  King's  pleasure 
upon  the  subject,  his  Majesty  has  desired  me  to  inform  you,  that  he  intends 
to  relieve  you  from  the  Government  of  Ireland.  I  wiU  shortly  notify  the 
arrangements  which  will  become  neceesaiy  in  consequence. 

"  Believe  me  ever  youi's  most  sincerely, 

"  Wkluhotoh.** 

[no.  84.]      lord  anoleset  to  thb  duke  of  wellihoioh. 

"PJUsnta;  Park,  30tk  Dec,  1828. 
'^  Mt  dear  DrxB  of  Welumotov, — ^I  have  recdved  your  letter  of  the 
28thy  informing  me  of  the  King's  intention  to  ^rdieve  me  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ireland. 

**  I  will  hold  myself  in  readiness  to  obey  his  Maj«sty*s  commands  the 
moment  I  receive  them. 

**  Believe  me  yonr's  most  sincerely, 

«'  Anolbkt.** 

At  this  time  neither  the  ELing  nor  his  Premier  had  seen 
or  heard  of  Lord  Anglesey's  letter  to  Doctor  Curtis.  Im- 
mediately on  its  appearance,  Sir  Robert  Peel  addressed 
the  following  letter  to  his  Excellency.  Lord  Anglesey 
observed,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  it  contained  a 
stronger  reproof  than  was,  perhaps,  ever  before  given  to 
a  public  officer: — 

[No.  35.]  SIR  ROBERT  PEEL  TO  LORD  AXOLBSKT. 

'*  Whitehan,  Jon.  10,  1829. 
*'  Mt  Lokd, — It  is  my  duty  to  acquaint  your  Ezcellencj  that  his  Ma- 
jesty's Government  have  taken  into  their  cousideration  a  letter  which  has 
been  publtHhed  in  the  newspapers,  purporting  to  have  been  addressed  by  your 
Excellency  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Curtis,  of  the  authenticity  of  which  there  can  be 
no  question.  It  appears  to  his  M^esty*s  Government,  that  in  addrusang 
that  letter  to  Dr.  Curtis,  your  Excellency  acted  in  a  manner  inconsistent 
with  your  duty  as  his  Majesty's  representative  in  Ireland;  and  they  have 
advised  his  Majesty  to  signify  his  pleasure  to  your  Exc^ency,  that  you 
should  return  to  EugUnd,  placing  the  Government  of  Ireland,  for  the  present, 
in  the  bands  of  Lords  Justices. — I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  great  truth 
and  regard,  &a,  **  Robkbt  Peku** 

Lord  Anglesey  had,  of  course,  nothing  for  it  but  to 
obey  the  summons  of  his  Majesty's  Government  He 
bowed  a  dignified  acquiescence,  and,  at  once,  commenced 
preparations  for  departure. 

When  it  became  rumoured  that  his  Excellency  was 
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about  to  be  recalled,  eight  peers,  and  several  baronets 
and  members  of  Parliament,  drew  up  a  requisition,  pray- 
ing the  Lord  Mayor  and  Shenffi  of  Dublin  to  call  a 
meeting,   and  beseech  his  Majesty  that  ho  would  be 

{leased  to  continue  Lord  Anglesey  m  the  Grovemmcnt  of 
reland,  "  as  well  for  the  encouragement  of  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  Dublin,  as  for  the  impartial  protection  of  all 
classes  of  his  Majesty's  faithful  subjects  in  Ireland.**  The 
Lord  Mayor  and  his  Sheriff  observed,  in  reply,  that 
should  the  recall  of  Lord  Anglesey  be  decided  on,  they 
concluded  it  must  be  '^  the  result  of  the  wisdom  of  his 
Majest/s  councib,"  and  begged  leave  to  decline  conven- 
ing the  meeting.  In  consequence  of  this  stiff  and  unex- 
pected rejoinder,  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who 
signed  the  requisition  determined — Lord  Cloncurry  in  the 
chiur — to  assemble  in  aggregate  meeting  on  the  16th 
January  following. 

The  meeting  came  off,  but  ere  the  16th  inst.  arrived, 
Lord  Anglesey's  recall  was  certain.  Notwithstanding 
this,  however,  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  Lords  Cloncurry, 
Clements,  and  others,  met  at  the  appointed  rendezvous. 
Their  speeches  were  alike  effective  and  affecting.  Lord 
Cloncurry  said,  that  the  recall  of  Lord  Anglesey  was  a 
physical  injury  to  Ireland,  and  especially  to  the  city 
of  Dublin.  He  considered  that  the  causes  of  this  unfor- 
tunate event  ought  not  then  to  be  discussed,  first,  because 
they  were  uncertain ;  and,  secondly,  because  it  was  not 
the  place.  Their  object  was  to  address  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, to  express  their  sorrow  for  his  removal,  and  to 
give  his  Excellency  that  meed  of  ^titude  which  his  im- 
partiality, his  munificent  expenditure,  his  liberality  to 
all,  his  courteous  demeanour,  and  his  regard  for  the 
welfare  of  Ireland,  so  justly  merited.  He  (Lord  Clon- 
curry) would  not  now  urge  the  adoption  of  a  petition 
against  the  recall,  because  it«was,  alas !  too  late  to  prove 
effectual.  (**  Here  the  noble  and  patriotic  lord,"  adds  the 
Evenina  Poet,  "  who  was  sensibly  affected,  read  a  graphic 
draft  of  a  splendid  petition  he  had  drawn  up,  but  he  de- 
clined submitting  it  to  the  meeting,  although  loudly 
solicited  to  propose  it.**) 
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On  the  19tli  January,  1829,  the  melancholy  event 
took  place.  The  good  man's  funeral  could  hardly  have 
inspired  greater  grief.  The  people,  anxious  to  pay  their 
last  tribute  of  respect  and  gratitude  to  their  venerable 
Viceroy,  assembled  in  crowds  from  the  hour  of  eight 
o'clock,  A.M.,  along  the  route  which  it  was  expected  the 
cortege  would  take.  Banners,  edged  with  black  crape, 
and  displaying  in  gold  characters  several  sentences  from 
the  Ciurtis  letter,  towered  at  intervals  above  their  heads. 
Before  his  departure  from  the  Castle,  Lord  Anglesey  re- 
ceived a  deputation,  consisting  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster, 
Lord  Cloncurry,  and  several  other  peers;  all  of  whom 
were  deeply  and  visibly  affected.  With  tears  standing  in 
their  eyehds,  the  populace  followed  the  benevolent 
Viceroy  to  Kingstown,  cheering  and  vociferating  his 
name  until  the  man-of-war  which  carried  him  assumed 
the  appearance  of  a  tiny  speck  on  the  blue  sheet  of  water. 

Thus  terminated  the  first  and  ever-memorable  viceroy- 
alty  b(  Henry  Paget,  Marquis  of  Anglesey.  Since  Lord 
Fitzwilliam  assumed  the  reins  of  Government  in  L>eland, 
there  never  sat  upon  the  viceregal  throne  of  Dublin 
Castle  a  more  liberal  Lord  Lieutenant,  or  one  who  more 
fully  understood  the  Inah  character.  He  made  it  his 
study  in  the  first  instance,  and,  like  an  active  and  in- 
quinng  physician,  left  no  symptom  unexamined  to  dis- 
cover the  hidden  causes  of  the  multifarious  ills  which 
weakened  and  distracted  the  land.  Not  satisfied  with  a 
superficial  investigation,  he  went  to  the  very  seat  of  the 
disease.     By  dint  of  a  long  series  of  private  letters,*  in 

•  On  the  11th  Jane,  1828,  Lord  Anglesey  wrote  thns  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  .— 
"I  oontinae  to  fed  confident  that  tranqaillity  will  not  be  diatorbed.  Ton 
wiQ  have  time  to  4eliberate ;  but  I  repeat  that  we  most  not  long  attempt  to 
remain  as  we  are."  On  July  25th,  his  Excellency  wrote  as  follows  to  the 
same  party  : — "  You  will,  I  am  sure,  appreciate  the  motives  that  engage  me 
to  revert  to  the  grkat  questioh.  Few,  even  of  the  Orangemen,  dispnte 
the  necessity  of  an  adjustment  /  covjtire  you  to  take  the  staU  oflrtkmd 
into  consideration  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament"  In  September  Lord 
Anglesey's  alarm  increased  considerably.  On  the  8th  of  that  month,  writing 
to  Sir  B.  Peel,  he  says : — "  It  seems  agreed  on  all  sides  that  the  public  feeling 
was  never  at  so  high  a  pitch  of  excitement  as  at  present  The  language  of 
both  parties  is  violent  in  the  extreme,  and  both  appear  ripe  for  action.  The 
ocgai^zation  of  the  Catholics  is  very  complete.  They  carry  bannen ;  they 
f"  *  vch  by  word  of  command,  and  in  good  order.** 
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wliich  we  can  easily  trace  the  influence  of  Lord  Clon- 
carry's  opinions,  he  at  length  succeeded  in  seriously 
modifying  the  Irish  policy  of  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. £[>rd  Anglesey  s  Aoministration  was  impartial  in 
Smt  and  in  truth.  He  smiled  at  the  blatant  ferocity  of 
runswick  Associations,  and  when  seditious  Catholics 
hinted  mysteriously  at  overt  acts  of  rebellion,  he  laughed 
them  goodhumouredly  out  of  the  consummate  folly  of 
such  vapouring.  By  these  means  Lord  Anglesey  suc- 
ceeded m  ruling  the  people  he  was  deputed  to  dragoon, 
with  a  rein  of  snk  and  traces  of  caoutchouac.  The  times 
were  almost  as  difficult  of  government  as  those  of  1797 ; 
but  how  different  the  policy  of  his  Administration  when 
placed  in  juxta-position  with  that  of  Lord  Camden! 
That  nobleman's  nostrum  for  popular  disaffection  was  (as 
has  been  already  seen)  a  daily  dose  of  goading  and  per- 
secution. It  aid  its  work — the  work  of  an  empiric; 
and  Lord  Anglesey's  regime  did  its  work  too — that  of  an 
enlightened  and  skilful  physician.  Health  in  the  one 
instance;  death  in  the  other.  Lord  Anglesey  accom- 
plished what  Fitzwilliam  projected. 

Wellington  and  Peel  oeheld  with  dismay  the  union 
between  Ireland  and  England  weakening.  To  strengthen 
that  imion  was  now  their  policy.  We  must,  szid  they — 
there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  do  so— we  must  throw 
open  the  gates  of  the  British  Constitution  to  the  Irish 
Papists,  who  are  at  present  conspiring  to  tear  them  down 
by  force.  We  must  connect  theur  ambition  with  English 
objects,  and  thoroughly  imperialize  their  lofty  aims. 
And  at  last  they  came  thoroughly  to  the  conclusion,  that 
there  was  no  cure  for  the  evil  but  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion! 

For  several  weeks  after  the  noble  marquis's  recall, 
aggregate  meetings  of  the  people  were  held  in  various 
parts  of  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  publicly  expressing 
their  admiration  for  his  Excellency's  impartial  rule,  and 
of  passing  a  vote  of  confidence  in  him.  On  February 
14,  1829,  while  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  a  flattering 
address,  which  had  been  transmitted  oy  Mr.  Robert 
Cassidy,  on  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mountrath,  his 
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lordsliip  wrote — "  If  in  my  assiduous  efforts  to  administer 
the  affairs  of  Ireland  with  an  impartial  hand,  I  hare  won 
the  affections  of  her  sons,  I  can  conscientiously  declare 
that  in  proportion  as  I  knew  them  better  I  valued  them 
higher.  I  went  to  that  kingdom  a  warm  admirer  of  the 
character  of  the  people — I  came  away  an  enthusiast. 
Ireland  is  about  to  reap  the  benefits  of  her  patient  for- 
bearance, coupled  with  her  determined  perseverance. 
That  she  may  prosper  is  my  fervent  prayer." 

With  Lord  Cloncurry  he  kept  up  an  -  almost  uninter- 
rupted correspondence.  On  the  12th  March  he  wrote 
as  follows  from  Uxbridge  House : — "  You  can  have  no 
idea  of  the  intense  interest  this  Catholic  question  excites 
in  England.  Not  another  subject  is  ever  broached  in 
any  society,  male  or  female.  *  *  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  that  it  will  pass  triumphantly ;  and  excepting  a 
few  trifling  and  silly  fomtSy  which  give  the  appearance  of  the 
measure  being  adopted  against  the  grain,  I  do  think  it  is 
a  handsome  production,  and  must  please  the  Catholics.*" 

A  truer  saying  never  emanated  from  Lord  Anglesey's 
lips  than  that  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill  had  all  the  appear- 
ance of  being  adopted  against  the  grain.  It  was  conceived 
in  fear  and  trembling,  and  bom  in  a  panic.  The  effer- 
vescing bigotry  of  Lord  Wellington  got  the  better  of  his 
characteristic  tact,  and  in  a  moment  of  unministerial 
candour,  he  openly  proclaimed  that  it  was  not  to  the  just- 
ness of  tiie  claim  he  succumbed,  but  to  his  apprehensions 
lest  public  opinion  in  Ireland  should  call  to  its  aid  the 
ally  of  physical  force,  and  forthwith  tumble  in  one  irre- 
sistible avalanche  on  the  British  Constitution.  He  who 
blenched  not  amid  the  smoke  of  a  hundred  fights, 
trembled  before  the  organized  agitation  of  opinion. 

To  enter  into  an  enumeration  of  the  various  indications 
of  Catholic  Emancipation  having  been  conceded  grudg- 
ingly, would  fill  more  pages  of  this  work  than  we  can 
afford  to  spare.  Perhaps  the  most  miserable  display  of 
petty  spite  was  that  of  refiising  to  let  O'Connell  take  his 
seat  as  Member  for  Clare,  although  authorized  to  do  so  by 
the  Act  of  Emancipation.  There  was  also  much  ill- 
"^atured  feeling  shown  by  rendering  Catholics  inadmis- 
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sible  to  participate  in  the  honours  of  the  University  and 
municipal  corporations. 

The  friends  of  civil  and  relimous  liberty  resolving  to 
push  a  wavering  foe,  assembled  in  the  Rotunda  on  the 
20th  Janus^,  and  gave  intrepid  expression  to  their  sen- 
timents. This  was  followed  up  on  the  22nd  inst.  by  a 
banquet.  Two  hundred  noblemen  and  gentlemen  parti- 
cipated in  its  sweets.  At  both  demonstrations  Xord 
Cloncurry  was  present. 

In  March,  1829,  when  Emancipation  became  certain, 
the  leaders  of  the  Catholic  Association  decided  upon  dis- 
solving it.  Previously  to  this  step,  however,  a  series  of 
resolutions,  highlv  complimentary  to  Lord  Cloncurry, 
were  passed  wit&  acclamation.  These  expressed  the 
grateful  acknowledgments  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland 
towards  his  lordship  for  the  persevering  support  afforded 
by  him  to  their  cause,  and  **  looked  back  with  pride  on 
the  number  of  years  wherein  they  had  been  cheered  by 
his  countenance,  oftentimes  under  circumstances  of  great 
and  trying  difficulty." 

On  the  13th  Anril,  1829,  the  "  Roman  Catholic  Re- 
lief Bill,"  as  our  rulers  contemptuously  styled  it,  received 
the  royal  reluctant  assent.*  The  sweeping  majority  of 
105  in  the  Lords,  a  few  days  previously,  attested  the  extent 
of  that  precipitate,  panic-stncken  impulse  which  eventu- 
ated in  its  birth.  The  "  virtuous  horror"  of  the  Orange 
faction,  when  Catholic  Emancipation  became  a  matter  of 
strong  probability,  exceeds  all  belief  or  description.  There 
was  something  excessively  ludicrous  in  it.  Lord  Kenyon, 
in  his  address  to  his  English  Protestant  brethren,  besought 
them,  asChristians,  as  independent  Britons,  to  look  around 
them.  •*  Rescue  your  Sovereign,"  said  his  lordship,  "  and 

*  How  inoomistent  most  not  the  joint  bebavloar  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
ead  Mr.  Peel  be  considered.  In  Janoary,  Lord  Anglesey  is  ignominioody 
dieroiiieed  from  office  by  Ped  and  Wellington,  becaiue^  in  addition  to  other 
pro-Catbolic  tendendea,  he  enooniaged  Dr.  Curtis  to  hope  for  a  settlement 
of  the  Catholic  Question ;  and  in  the  ensuing  March  we  find  the  same  Doke 
of  Wellington  and  the  same  Mr.  Peel  bringing  into  Parliament  the  very 
Relief  Bill  which  Lord  Anglesey  and  Dr.  Curtis  so  eageriy  desired  to  mse. 
Can  there  be  a  stronger  proof  adduced  that  the  proceeding  arose  from  fear  and 
not  ftvm  love? 

s  2 
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this  free  country  from  the  foulest  disgiace  that  can  befall 
this  Protestant  island.  Rescue  your  King  from  a  state  by 
which  the  succession  of  the  Throne,  in  the  House  of 
Brunswick,  must,  ere  long,  be  endangered.  I  call  on- 
you  to  come  forth,  to  awake  from  your  lethargy,  and  not 
to  allow  the  Papists  to  deprive  our  brethren  in  Ireland  of 
their  freedom.  *  *  If  you  awake  not  from  your 
slumbers.  Protestantism  will  soon  be  extirpated  from  Ire- 
land. My  countrymen,"  said  Lord  Kenyon,  in  conclusion, 
"  now  or  never  is  the  time  for  you  to  declare  yoiurselves, 
and  prove  yourselves  true  to  your  King,  your  country,  and 
your  God. ' 

In  Ireland  Protestant  bigotry  was  not  less  active.  The 
great  Brunswick  meeting  in  Dublin  came  off,  according 
to  the  Evening  Mail,  with  gorgeous  eclat  Every  gentle- 
man present  was  bedizened  from  top  to  toe  in  ribands  of 
orange  and  blue;  and  lest  the  flame  of  his  malignity 
should  for  one  moment  droop,  exciting  placards,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  specimen,  completely  covered  the  walls 
of  the  apartment: — 

"NO  POPERY! 

"  Protestants  stUmd  up  in  svpport  of  the  Constitution  ! 

''Remember  1688  and  1798. 

'*  PrOTEBTAKTS,  up  how,  OB  SINK  FOB  EVKB  !"*  * 

At  another  meeting,  the  Lord  Mayor  in  the  chair, 
Sir  Abraham  B.  King  declared  that  he  and  his  friends 
had  not  assembled  to  whine  over  the  funeral  pile  of  the 
Constitution,  but  had  come  there,  one  and  all,  determined, 
every  man,  to  support  with  their  lives  (cries  of  yea !  yes !) 
the  Protestant  Constitution  in  Church  and  State. 

The  Rev.  Sir  Harcourt  Leesf  conjured  the  Govemnient 

•  Verbaiim.    Sec  the  Evemng  Post  of  February  19,  1829. 

t  We  are  tempted  to  give  a  verbatim  copy  of  the  petition.  It  will  show  to 
what  an  extent  Protestant  fanaticism  was  carried  in  1829.—'^  To  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  in  Parliament  assembled, — The 
humble  Petition  of  the  Rev.  Sir  Harcourt  Lees,  of  Black  Rock,  Co.  Dublin, 
Baronet,  most  humbly  prodaims : — That  petitioner,  in  the  name,  and  in  the 
behalf  of  all  the  sound  Protestants  of  Great  Britain,  most  earnestly  implorw 
your  Right  Hon.  House  not  to  proceed  to  the  last  step  towards  passing  the 
dangerous  and  unconstitutional  '  Romish  Ascendancy  BUI,'  now  under  the 
«onaid«rati(ni  of  jrour  House,  until  you  hear  petitioner  at  your  bar  disclos« 
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to  hear  him  at  the  bar  of  their  Honourable  Houbc,  where 
he  undertook  to  disclose  Popish  projects  that  would  make 
the  hair  of  every  Hon.  Member  stand  on  end.  A  short 
time  before  he  proclaimed  that  Peel  and  Wellington  had 
been  guilty  of  treason,  in  treacherously  acceding  to  the 
Catholic  claims. 

But  to  return  to  the  Society  for  the  Improvement  of 
Ireland,  which  in  1828  started  into  existence  under  the 
auspices  and  direction  of  Lord  Cloncurnr.  From  that 
penod  until  the  winter  of  1830,  this  valuable  and  zealous 
association  of  the  friends  of  Ireland  kept  up,  almost  with- 
out interruption,  their  weekly  meetings  at  the  Mansion 
House.  Politics  still  continued  to  be  excluded,  and  the 
best  results  were  beginning  to  be  observable.  O'Connell 
at  length  sent  in  his  adhesion,  and  from  that  time  com- 
menced addressing  to  the  chairman  and  members  some 
very  excellent  speeches  on  the  physical  amelioration  of 
his  countrv  and  the  people.  No  ghost  or  goblin  dire 
could  well  have  proved  more  appalling  than  did  the 
colossal  form  of  the  prime  agitator  to  the  High  Church 
members  of  the  society,  when  he  volunteered  his  services 
in  the  advocacy  of  their  demands.  Messrs.  Leader,  La- 
touche,  and  other  highly  respectable  Protestants,  one  by 
one  dropped  off;  and  to  fill  the  vacuum  caused  by  their 
secession,  some  of  O'Connell's  followers  dropped  in.  On 
the  17th  November,  1830,  O'Connell  openly  proposed  the 
propriety  of  a  positive  admixture  of  politics  m  their  dis- 
cussions, declaring  that  without  such  their  proceedings 
were  merely  milk  and  water.  Lord  Cloncurry  at  once 
concurred,  and  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  society 
should  take  a  somewhat  bolder  stand  than  that  previously 
occupied,  but  at  the  same  time  strongly  deprecated  the 
introduction  of  polemics  into  their  councils.     They  ac* 


thb  important  infunnatlon  he  recdved  from  a  hind  eminaiy  of  a  treaMnablc 
oooapincy  existing  in  these  British  islands,  in  oo^jwiction  with  the  American 
rerolvtionists,  the  objects  contemplated  being  the  possession  of  the  Canada* 
by  General  Jackson,  the  exciting  a  simoltaneoos  insorrection  in  the  north  of 
En^knd  and  in  Ireland,  the  extbrpation  of  the  Protestants,  and  the  re- 
esUbUahment  of  Popery  in  the  latter  conntiy. — And  petitioner  will  erer 
prayt  **  Habcoubt  Lbbs.'' 
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cordingly  did  so.  From  that  moment,  however,  the 
original  foundets  of  the  society  dropped  out,  the  proceed- 
ings were  all  down  hill,  and  before  the  accession  of  the 
Grey  ministry  to  power,  the  Society  for  the  Improvement 
of  Ireland  had  ceased  to  exist. 

The  manner  in  which  Emancipation  was  granted  pre- 
vented it  from  proving  a  healing  balsam  for  the  wounds 
of  Ireland.  The  dullest  intellect  perceived  at  a  glance 
that  the  so-called  "  relief  came  reluctantly  from  the  hand 
of  his  GtTBce.  Observing  this,  Ireland  manifested  little 
gratitude  beyond  a  few  congratulatory  resolutions,  passed 
at  a  London  meeting  to  compliment  Lord  Wellington. 
0*Connell,  in  ofHQ  of  his  addresses  to  the  electors  of  Clare, 
referred  bitterly  to  the  grudgingly  conceded  boon.  "  Pre- 
cautions,**  said  he,  ^*  are  necessary  against  the  insidious 
policy  of  men,  who,  false  to  their  own  party,  can  never 
be  true  to  us,  and  who  have  yielded,  not  to  reason,  but 
to  necessity." 

The  consequence  was  that  agitation,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  O'Connell,  recommenced  with  sullen  but  deter- 
mined vigour.  From  the  days  of  his  youth  O'Connell 
rejoiced  m  being  a  staunch  anti-imionist.  So  early  as 
the  13th  January,  1800,  we  find  him  hurling  his  massive 
arguments  &om  the  steps  of  the  Exchange  asainst  the 
Union  plot,  which  Clare  and  Castlereagh  were  then  about 
to  unmask. 

In  1830,  Daniel  O'Connell  raised,  for  the  first  time,  his 
standard  of  ^^  Repeal.''  It  was  like  a  match  applied  to  a 
train  of  gunpowder.  The  minds  of  the  people  fired  at  its 
name.  With  a  loud  defiant  stamp  they  proclaimed  their 
strength,  and  once  more  the  organized  agitation  of  opinion 
shook  the  British  throne. 

In  the  midst  of  this  excitement  appeared  a  declaration 
signed  by  the  Duke  of  Leinster,*  twenty-four  Irish  peers, 

*  Injustice  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster  we  cannot  omit  the  foUowing  pa- 
negyric on  his  character,  which  appears  in  the  report  of  Lord  Goncony's 
great  Reform  speech  in  1831 : — **The  Duke  of  Leinster,  who  b  one  of  the 
purest  and  best  men  I  know  of — ^who  is  descended  from  one  of  the  first  Ibmi- 
lies  in  Irehmd — who  is  the  nephew  of  Edward  Fitzgerald — a  man  whom  I 
have  ever  loved,  and  I  know  who  loves  me,  and  who  has  sufiered  on  my 
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seven  bftronets,  and  a  column  of  gentry,  expressive  of 
their  conviction  that  Repeal  was  totally  impracticable, 
and  that  the  agitation  of  it  was  peculiarly  injurious  to 
the  prosperity  of  Ireland,  by  diminishing  public  confi- 
dence in  her  tranquillity.  The  declaration  concluded 
by  saying  that  its  subscnbers,  nevertheless,  deemed  it  a 
duty  to  declare  that  Parliament  ought  at  once  to  tran- 
quillize the  country  by  adopting  some  measures  calcu- 
lated to  ensure  the  general  and  permament  improvement 
of  Ireland.* 

From  the  thirty-two  noble  signatures  we  miss  one  influ- 
ential member  of  the  aristocracy — ^honest  Lord  Cloncurry. 
That  he  had  some  shrewd  reasons  for  declining  to.afBx 
his  signature  will  be  presently  obvious. 

The  utmost  excitement  prevailed.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  last  days  of  1826,  agitation  was  rarely  ever  at 
a  greater  height.  The  pages  of  the  liberal  press  daily 
teemed  with  anti-union  resolutions  from  men  of  every 
grade  and  calling;  and,  while  the  Irish  aristocracy 
were  publicly  declaring  this  agitation  to  be  most 
injurious  to  national  prosperity,  and  that  Repeal 
itself  was  a  measure  altogether  impracticable  of  achieve- 
ment, we  find  the  propriety  of  conceding  a  modification 
of  the  Union  to  have  been  actually  under  discussion  by 
the  King's  ministers.  This  is  a  little  Cabinet  secret  which, 
until  the  publication  of  these  pages,  was  never  before 
made  known  to  the  public. 

A  portion  of  our  grounds  for  the  above  assertion  will 
be  found  in  the  following  private  letter  to  Mr.  Staimton. 
As  editor  and  proprietor,  for  more  than  twenty-five  years, 
of  perhaps  the  best  conducted  paper  in  Ireland — the 
Morning  Register — Mr.  Staunton  was  well  known  and 
respected.  The  letter  we  allude  to  has  been  placed  at 
our  disposal,  with  several  others,  by  Mr.  Staunton. 

bebalf-^thAt  man  signed  the  decUration  against  the  agitation  of  the  Repeal 
question ;  he  thought  that  the  time  was  gone  by  for  its  agitation  ;  that  a 
good  GoTeroment  would  render  a  domestic  Parliament  unnecessary,  or  that 
the  question  should  be  postponed  for  future  legislation  upon  it." 

*  As  the  assembly  at  which  these  resolutions  were  passed,  was  a  strictly 
private  one,  it  earned  for  itself  the  contemptuous  appellation  of  "  Hole  and 
comer  meeting^ — a  name  which  pertinadouily  clung  to  it  for  many  yean 
after. 
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The  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  in  his  retirement  among 
the  heights  of  Cannock  Chase,  in  Staffordshire,  main- 
tained an  anxious  vigil  over  the  destinies  of  Ireland.  In 
September,  1830,  Lord  Cloncurry  received  a  friendly 
invitation  from  his  noble  friend  to  spend  some  time  with 
him  at  Beaudesert.  Cloncurry  wrote  to  say  that  he 
would  accept  the  compliment,  and  at  once  commenced 
preparations  for  departure.  While  at  Beaud^esert,  near 
Cannock  Chase,  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Mr. 
Staunton.  The  "  Hints  to  Hardinge,"  therein  alluded  to, 
were  a  series  of  papers  written  in  the  Morning  Reaister* 
by  its  editor,  ana  addressed  to  the  newly  appointed  Chief 
Secretary,  Sir  Henry  Hardinge.     Like  Wakefield,  Shef- 


field, and  many  other  thinking  men,  Mr.  Staunton 
warmly  advocated  that  the  Irish  secretaryship  should 
be  a  permanent  office.  It  generally  happens  that 
this  official  no  sooner  begins  to  understand  tne  multi- 
farious duties  of  his  situation,  than  we  find  him  trans- 
planted across  the  water,  and  an  inexpnerienced  green- 
horn imported  in  his  place.  On  the  appointment  of  Lord 
Melbourne,  three  years  before,  Mr.  Staunton  wrote  a 
popular  series  of  articles,  entitled  "  Lessons  for  Lamb," 
with  a  view  to  aid  him  in  obtaining  that  knowledge 
which  it  was,  as  we  believe,  his  wish  as  well  as  his  duty 
to  acquire.  A  similar  object  gave  birth  to  the  "  Hints 
to  Hardinge."  Both  works  were  subsequently  reprinted 
in  two  small  volumes. 


*  The  Wettmuuter  Review^  speaking  of  the  Mommg  Register,  says : — **  Ita 
editorial  department  had  the  aid  of  some  of  the  best  writers  of  the  day ;  and 
a  novelty  in  the  Irish  press  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Staunton,  in  the  shape  of 
an  effective  corps  of  reporters,  modelled  after  the  London  system.**  Mr. 
Staunton,  at  an  early  age,  became  attached  to  the  literary  corps  of  the 
FreematCt  Jowmal,  in  which  capacity  he  soon  greatly  distinguished  himself. 
Solely  aided  by  his  talents,  for  family  influence  or  interest  he  had  none,  Mr. 
Staunton  gradually  rose,  until  the  sole  editorship  of  the  Freeman  became 
invested  in  him.  This  he  held,  enjoying  a  salary  -of  £600  a-year,  until, 
with  a  view  of  advancing  himself  in  the  world,  he  undertook  the  publication 
of  the  Weekly  Regitter^  the  first  number  of  which  appeared  in  1815.  Among 
the  young  scribes  whom  Mr.  Staunton  collected  around  him  during  the 
hey-day  of  tlie  Morning  Register,  were  several  men  who  have  since  risen  to 
distinction— k  e.,  C.  6.  Dufly,  M.P.,  and  editor  of  the  NatioUy  Thomas 
Davis,  M.RI.A.,  Carew  aDwyer,  late  M.P.  for  Drogheda,  John  Quinlan, 
Editor  of  the  Evening  Pott,  W.  B.  M'Cabe,  editor  of  the  Telegro^  and 
author  of  various  literary  works. 
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[No.  86.]  LOBO  CLOVCUBBT  TO  KB.  BTACTmOir. 

[Fnmkad  by  Lord  Anglesey,  '*  Lichfield,  October  9th,  1880,  to  Michmd 
SUantoD,  Esq.,  Suffolk-street,  Dublin.— Anglesey. '    Post  mark—*'  Free."] 

[''  ConJtdaUial'] 

'^Bmudesert,  lAchfidd,  October  9th,  1880. 

**Ht  dear  Sir, — ^The  excellent  *  Hints  to  Hardinge*  have  followed  me 
from  place  to  pUce  through  England,  and  I  think  they  enabled  me  on 
different  occasions  to  make  good  battle  for  our  unfortnnate  oountiy.  Noa. 
7  and  8  I  received  here.  They  gave  great  pleasure  and  infonnation  to  my 
excellent  host,  than  whom  Ireland  has  not  a  truer  fHend,  nor  one  more 
likely  to  serve  her.  Ton  wiU  much  oblige  me  by  sending  the  preceding 
nnmbers*  to  Lord  Anglesey.  If  they,  the  *  Lutotu  for  Lamb,*  and  your 
other  eoonomico-statistic  writings,  could  be  had  in  pamphlet  shape,  they 
would  do  more  good  than  twenty  meetings  and  fine  speeches,  even  though 
each  meeting  was  to  be  followed  by  half  a  doaen  duels. 

**  I  assure  yon  that  I  do  not  despair  of  some  good  being  done  fbr  Ireland, 
even  this  next  session.  /  have  met  some  of  the  working  men  mticA  m  the 
Ikike^g\  oonjidence,  and  the  subject  even  of  a  modijieation  of  the  Union  has 
been  discussed  by  ministers.  It  is,  however,  a  total  mistake  to  believe  that 
any  treaty  was  on  foot  between  Mr.  Huskisson  and  the  present  ministen. 
The  contraxy  is  the  fact,  and  Mr.  H.  went  to  Liverpool  for  the  express 
purpose  of  attacking  the  Duke  at  the  public  dinner.  No  part  of  tiie  present 
opposition  have  any  idea  of  joining  under  present  drcumstanoes.  They  look 
upon  the  case  as  too  forlorn.  My  excellent  host  could  command  almost 
anything  he  pleased,  did  not  a  high  and  justly  indignant  feeling  keep  him 
aloot  But  he  will  shortly  have  the  means  of  serving  us,  as  you  idways 
knew  he  had  the  inclination,  and  whilst  he  has  leisure  here,  I  would  gladly 
ftimish  him  with  any  good  information  we  could  procure.  Neither  0*Connell 
nor  any  other  man  alive  is  more  averse  to  the  Union  than  myself.  In  1795 
I  published  the  first  and  I  believe  the  worst  pamphlet  ever  written  on  the 
anbject,t  but,  bowever  faulty  the  style,  the  sentiment  remains  unchanged. 
But,  even  with  those  feeluigs,  /  would  not  disdain  urying  such  modi/cation  as 
would  give  us  vantage  ground.  It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  added  insult  to  injury  in  his  manner  of  refusing  us  aid  last 
year.  He  should  have  professed  sorrow  at  his  inability  to  assist  us,  but  if 
we  are  united  we  will  not  want  his  aid. 

**  Will  yon  give  my  regsrds  to  your  excellent  and  talented  neighbour,  Mr. 
Conway.  His  mention  of  ^our  own  Lord  A{ngksea)y  in  the  Evening  Post 
of  25th  September,  was  grateful  and  well  taken.  The  kind  recollection  of 
the  poor  Irish  delights  his  heart  Though  as  exempt  fWmi  vanity  as  any 
man  I  ever  met,  still  dear  bought  and  golden  opinions  are  a  leward  and  a 
consolation  in  privacy,  and  at  the  moment  of  corporeal  pain.§ 

**  I  conclude  by  aaduring  you  that  I  have  the  best  hopes  of  our  cause,  and 
that  I  think  our  best  engine  is  the  press. 

"  Most  truly  yours, 

"  Cloncdrrt." 


•  1,  2,  8,  4,  5,  and  6.— C. 

t  Duke  of  Wellington,  then  Prime  Minister  of  England, 
i  **  Thoughts  on  the  projected  Union.**    See  page  97. 
§  Lord  Angles^  was  suffering  much  from  lumbago  at  this  period,  and  for 
long  afterwaxda. 
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Lord  Cloncimy  alludes  to  the  venerable  statesman, 
William  Huskisson.  He  assures  Mr.  Staunton  that  the 
report  was  wholly  without  foundation  of  any  treaty  being 
on  foot  between  him  and  the  "  Red-coated  Cabinet,"  and 
adds,  that  so  far  &om  making  overtures  to  them,  he  went 
to  Liverpool  for  the  express  purpose  of  attacking  Lord 
Wellington  at  the  public  dinner.  "Thereby  hangs  a 
tale."  On  the  ^3th  September,  1830,  Mr.  Huskisson 
left  London,  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  grand  inaugural 
opening  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  which 
the  Company  resolved  to  celebrate  by  a  banquet.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  train  at  Manchester,  Mr.  Huskisson  left  his 
coupi  for  a  few  moments ;  but,  having  incautiously  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  road,  he  was,  without  a  mementos 
warning,  crushed  to  death  beneath  a  ponderous  steam- 
enffine.  Thus  perished  the  Right  Hon.  Wm.  Huskisson, 
and  with  him  a  host  of  projects,  which,  had  he  lived  to 
mature  and  carry  out,  could  not  fail  to  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  as  beneficial  results  as  the  celebrated  Free 
Trade  measures  which,  during  the  Canning  Adminis- 
tration, he  brought  before  Europe. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  above  letter  was  written, 
Lord  Cloncurry  took  leave  of  his  noble  host,  and  wound 
his  way  homewards.  In  the  following  coiamunication 
we  find  Mr.  Staunton's  "  Hints  to  Hardinge "  again 
referred  to.  "  The  domestic  calamity"  was  the  death  of 
his  lordship's  sister,  Mrs.  Whalley : — 

[No.  87.]        LOBD  CLONCURRY  TO  MR.  STAUNTON. 

"  MareUmo,  22nd  October. 

"  If Y  DEAR  Sir, — Whenever  the  letters  appear  in  pamphlet  form,  I  bej?r 
jou  will  reserve  twelve  copies  for  me.  They  are  excellent,  and  free  fhmi  all 
violence  or  personality — rocks  on  which  some  friends  of  oura  too  often  nm, 
and  thereby  injure  the  best  and  most  sacred  of  causes,  which  in  all  other 
respects  they  so  ably  support  I  intended  calling  in  person  to  pay  my 
account,  but  am  prevented  by  a  domestic  calamity. — Very  truly  yours, 

"  Cloncurry." 

Next  to  O'Connell,  perhaps  the  most  active  and  intrepid 
leader  in  the  Catholic  Association  was  "honest  Jack 
Lawless" — a  title  freely  awarded  to  him  by  men  of  every 
creed  and  party.    He  was  a  fluent  and  a  graceful  speaker, 
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but  scorned  to  cultivate  the  rhetorical  flowers  of  Richard 
Lalor  Shiel ;  he  was  a  wit,  but  never  could  approach  the 
rich,  mellow  Irish  huraour  of  O'Connell,  which  took  the 
congenial  hearts  of  his  countrymen  by  storm.  His  elo- 
quence, in  a  word,  was  energetic,  forcible,  and  convincing. 
After  the  achievement  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  those 
friends  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  who  knew  Lawless's 
heart  to  be  in  the  right  place  resolved  to  present  him 
with  a  handsome  mark  of  their  esteem.  In  connexion 
with  this  period  of  John  Lawless*s  history,  we  find  the 
following  letter  from  Lord  Cloncurry  among  our  papers. 
It  is  addressed  to  Mr.  Joseph  Denis  Mullen,  the  late 
respected  (Jovemor  of  the  Four  Courts  Marshalsea: — 

[No.  8S.]  LORD  CLONCUBRT  TO  MR.  J.  D.   UVVLXK. 

''  M€V€Hmo,  2nd  Mardky  1880. 

**  Mr  DEAR  Sir, — I  beg  leave  to  enclose  my  contribatioo  of  X26  to  the 
fond  for  John  Lawless.*  As  one  of  those  Protestants  who  laboured  earnestly 
and  incessantly  in  favoar  of  my  Roman  Catholic  countiymen,  I  do  not  feel  at 
all  called  upon  to  pay  them  for  helping  themselves,  but  I  willingly  proffer  a 
small  mark  of  my  respect  for  the  urbanity  and  honesty  of  Bir.  Lawless 
throughout  the  entire  contest  Avoiding  all  personality  or  acerbity,  h& 
never  forgot  the  gentleman  or  the  citizen  in  the  religionist ;  he  demanded 
rights  on  principle,  and  refused  to  barter  what  was  not  his  to  give-f  Whilst 
I  speak  thus  of  the  worthy  individual,  I  must  repeat  my  opinion,  that  no 
sacriSce  was  too  great  for  the  unbounded  benefit  obtained.  Each  day  proves 
this ;  the  road  to  all  that  is  desirable  for  Irvland  lies  before  us ;  let  us  work 
together  for  our  common  country,  and  she  must  prosper. 

"Some  friends  of  liberty  say  that  the  Catholics  are  already  become  too 
ooortly,  and  that  they  may,  with  advantage,  take  a  leaf  from  the  book  of  the 
honest  Presbyterians'of  the  North.  Those  who  have  long  thirsted  are  fSsin 
to  drink  deep.  Let  them  beware  a  flap  of  the  lid.  The  cornucopia  of 
corruption  fortunately  runs  low.  Loaves  and  fishes  will  only  be  had  by  the 
honest  and  the  osefuL 

^  I  take  this  opportunity.  Sir,  to  thank  you  for  the  manly  part  yon  have 
taken  in  the  late  discuAsions  on  the  poor  laws.  It  is  a  matter  where  feeling 
and  even  justice  mast  be  tempered  by  discretion— it  may,  in  our  circum- 
stances, be  '/atjuttitia  mat  Hibemia.*  To  catch  the  heartless  absentee,  we 
must  not  ruin  the  patriotic  resident,  more  particularly  if  the  adoption  of  a 
cheap  and  beneficial  substitute  can  justify  the  postponement  of  what,  in 

*  "  Honest  Jack  lawless"  was  grandson  to  John  Lawless  of  ShankhiU 
GasUe  (see  page  12),  and  eldest  son  of  Philip  Lawless  of  Warrenmount  He 
was  a  distant  cousin  of  Lord  Cloncnrry's.    The  same  year  gave  birth  to  both. 

t  This  alludes  to  the  intrepidity  with  which  Mr.  Lawless  opposed  the 
Government  proposal  to  grant  Emancipation  on  condition  that  the  Catholic 
dergy  were  paid  by  the  State,  and  the  forty  shilling  freeholders  dis- 
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strict  eqmt7f  cannot  be  refiiaecL  I  am  conyinoed  that,  in  the  impTovement 
of  oar  bogs  and  wastes,  ample  provision  can  be  obtained  for  more  than 
twenty  years  for  the  miemployed  and  destitute,  by  the  creation  of  new  wealth, 
at  a  cost  of  not  sixpence  to  the  nation. 

"  To  return  to  our  honest  friend,  John  Lawless,  I  hope  he  may  long  con- 
tinue to  serve  the  public  by  speech  and  by  pen ;  but  I  trust  he  may  never 
again  have  occasion  to  draw  that  sword,  which,  at  Ballybay,  appears  to  have 
confounded  the  hero  of  Waterloo,  and  achieved  a  victory  far  more  valuable 
than  those  for  which  the  nation  has  paid  so  dearly  to  his  great  rival 
"  Your  faithful  Servant, 

"  Clokcurbt." 

Mr.  John  Lawless's  ovation  at  Ballybay  requires  some 
explanation.  It  was  customary  with  the  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation to  send  Lawless  periodically  on  missions  to  the 
distantpartsof  Ireland,  in  order  to  animate  the  lukewarm  to 
exertion,  and  to  see  that  the  moral  organization  grew.  On 
his  arrival  at  Clogher,  preparations  appeared  to  Se  making 
by  the  Orange  faction  for  a  hostile  party  demonstration 
on  the  principle  of  Dolly's  Brae.  Lawless  exhorted  the 
people  to  avoid  giving  provocation,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  assured  them  that  •they  were  not  bound  by  any 
law,  human  or  divine,  to  stand  up  as  targets  for  Bruns- 
wickers  to  fire  at.  Before  the  lapse  of  an  hour,  the 
apprehended  attack  commenced,  but  the  people,  having 
kept  together,  returned  it  with  interest;  and  fi:om  that 
day  the  factious  flag  of  Orangeism  was  never  raised  in 
that  part  of  Tyrone. 

The  great  Lawless  demonstration  at  Ballybay  took 
place  in  1828,  when  Catholic  agitation  had  reached  the 
zenith  of  its  strength.  The  ascendancy  party  having 
boasted  that  a  dozen  co-operators  in  the  Popish  work 
could  not  be  found  in  the  North,  vauntinffly  declared 
that  Orange  covered  the  length  and  breadth  of  Ulster,  and 
that,  if  any  green  did  exist,  it  was  invisible.  To  test  the 
truth  of  this  allegation,  Mr.  Lawless  left  Dublin;  and 
before  he  had  far  advanced  into  the  North,  found  himseU 
at  the  head  of  140,000  men.  The  Brunswickers,  armed 
to  the  teeth,  posted  themselves  in  great  strength  at  Bal- 
lybay. These  were  soon  joined  by  the  royal  troops, 
under  General  Thornton,  who,  having  reconnoitred  tne 
number  of  his  opponents,  decided  upon  negotiating,  and 
accordingly  rode  out  to  meet  "honest  Jack  Lawless.** 
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They  conferred  together  for  some  time,  and  the  result 
was,  that  Lawless  induced  the  people  to  separate  and 
quietly  return  home.  "  General  Thornton's  report  of  the 
events  of  that  day,"  observes  an  American  writer,  "  was 
mainly  relied  upon  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  as  his  justification  for  granting  Catholic 
Emancipation  the  following  year.** 

In  the  sunmier  of  1830  we  find  Lord  Cloncurry  in  a 
new  character — the  munificent  encourager  of  the  litera- 
ture of  his  country.  On  June  17,  he  aodressed  a  mani- 
festo firom  Lyons  to  the  literary  men  of  Ireland,  ofiering 
two  prizes  of  £100  each  for  the  best  original  essays,  to  be 
produced  before  the  1st  June,  1831,  on — First,  "  Absen- 
teeism :  the  Union  reconsidered  after  thirty  years."  Second, 
"  The  Population  and  Territory  of  Ireland,  with  a  view  to 
Improvement."  Dr.  Sadlier,  Frovost  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  and  Chief  Baron  Smith,  were  appointed  judges. 
Several  manuscripts  were  sent  in.  The  judges  examined 
them  carefully,  and  the  £200  was  finally  awarded  to  Mr. 
W.  Stanley,  the  present  Secretary  to  the  Poor  Law  Con}- 
missioners. 

The  year  1830  was  one  of  sad  distress  in  Ireland. 
From  Emancipation  the  wealthy  Catholics  derived  much 
benefit,  but  tne  people  little  or  none.  The  greatest 
dearth  of  food  prevailed,  not  only  in  the  western,  but  in 
the  midland  counties.  The  wisaom  of  Lord  Cloncurry's 
project  for  establishing  inland  navigation  was  felt  by 
men  who,  in  the  first  instance,  scoffed  at  its  prospects, 
and  many  were  heard  to  regret  that  Grovemment  did  not 
extend  to  it  a  helping  hand.  When  appealed  to  for  aid 
in  1830,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  as  Prime  Minister, 
flippantly  declared,  that  as  starvation  was  quite  periodical 
in  Ireland,  no  measures  for  its  relief  were  in  contempla- 
tion. That  this  distress  was  attributable  to  governmental 
mismanagement,  few  will  deny.  In  the  miost  of  it  addi- 
tional imposts  were  levied,  x  he  annual  grant  to  Kildare- 
place  still  continued.  It  had  now  received  out  of  taxes 
extorted  from  an  impoverished  people,  upwards  of 
£250,000,  and  it  must  oe  recollected  that  since  the  year 
1821  the  same  people  had  ceased  to  participate  in  the 
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advantages — if  such  they  may  be  called — of  the  Bible- 
¥nthout-note-or-comment  system  of  education. 

In  the  autumn  of  1830  Lord  Cloncurry  published, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Morning  Register,  hia  series 
of  letters  addressed  to  the  Irish  Members  of  Parliament. 
They  were  productive  of  good  results,  and  secured  to  the 
noble  lord,  if  possible,  an  increased  share  of  popular  con- 
fidence and  love.  "  You  have  to  plead  the  cause  of  your 
country,"  said  he,  in  his  Introductory  Letter,  "  before  an 
unwilling  audience — apathetic,  if  not  hostile;  ignorant, 
if  not  prejudiced.  In  the  very  act  of  electing  you,  the 
people  of  Ireland  have  proved  their  lively  sense  of  the 
indiiFercnce  and  neglect  with  which  they  have  ever  been 
treated  in  the  English  Parhament;  and  you  are  called 
upon  to  raise  your  voices  to  a  tone  somewhat  louder  than 
entreaty ;  to  a  tone  that  will  command  attention,  however 
ungraciously  it  may  be  yielded. 

"  The  liberty  of  this  address,  coming  fi"om  a  peer,  may 
seem  anomalous  and  unconstitutional;  but  it  is  known 
that  the  peers  of  Ireland  having  sold  their  birthright, 
are  as  a  dead  body,  and  can  only  be  reanimated  through 
the  process  of  corruption,  or  the  trump  of  a  private 
secretary,  whose  selections  have  been  hitherto  unfortu- 
nate, if  we  may  jud^e  from  the  conduct  of  our  representa- 
tives in  the  iTpper  House.*  An  humble  roemt^r  of  the 
peerage,  but  one  who  has  never  for  a  moment  faltered  in 
identifying  himself  with  the  people— one  who  knows 
them,  and  who  is  known  to  them — addresses  you  at  a 
moment  as  interesting  and  important  as  has  occurred  in 
the  history  of  this  ill-feted  country." 

Having  preambled  thus  far.  Lord  Cloncurry  threw  out 
some  excellent  original  suggestions  for  Irish  remedial 
measures,  and  worthy  of  the  most  serious  attention  of  the 
legislature.  These  ne  followed  up  in  some  succeeding 
letters.     The  press  awarded  them  an  extensive  meed  of 

E raise.     Thejr  were  written,  if  we  mistake  not,  during 
is  sojourn  with  Lord  Anglesey. 

*  His  lordship  little  thought,  when  pennixig  this  paragraph,  thai  leas  than 
a  year  would  see  hinuelf  an  English  peer,  and  a  member  of  the  Upper 
Hoiue. 
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After  long  and  anxious  watching,  incessant  preachingy 
and  untiring  perseverance,  Lord  Cloncurrj  at  lenrai 
perceived  s^vancing,  in  1830,  the  vanguard  of  that 
powerful  moral  organization — the  National  System  of 
Education.  For  its  establishment  he  laboured  long  and 
ardently. 

His  lordship,  in  a  public  letter,  dated  Dec.  17,  1830, 
refers  to  this  happy  consummation  of  his  toils.  It  is 
addressed  to  Mr.  William  Fitzpatrick  (not  the  author  of 
this  work,  whose  age  was  only  nine  weeks  at  the  time), 
but  to  the  Secretary  of  St.  Bridget's  Orphan  Society. 
'^  I  know  nothing,**  said  his  lordship,  ^^  more  deserving 
our  anxious  attention  than  the  education  of  youth — a 
blessing  so  long  withheld  by  law  from  Ireland,  and, 
down  to  the  present  year,  so  cruelly  paralysed  by  suc- 
cessive Administrations,  and  by  the  injustice  of  entrusting 
to  prejudice  and  bigotry  the  national  fund,  which  should 
be  eaually  and  honestly  distributed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people.  I  believe,  however,  that  I  may  now  safely  con- 
gratulate the  founders  of  all  our  useful  schools,  the  bene- 
volent promoters  of  charity,  and,  above  all,  O'Connell, 
your  excellent  president  (long  my  fellow-labourer  in  the 
cause),  that  the  reign  of  proscription  is  at  an  end ;  and 
that  in  education,  as  in  every  other  measure  likely  to 
benefit  the  country,  honesty,  impartiality,  and  fair  play 
may  reasonably  be  expected.'' 

In  Deceml>er,  1830,  the  Wellington  Administration 
fell,  afler  a  talkative  resistance,  and  tottered  out  with  the 
old  year.  Earl  Grey  became  Premier,  and  Lord  An- 
glesey was,  to  his  no  small  satisfaction,  apprised  that  the 
reins  of  Irish  Government  awaited  his  grasp.  The  noble 
Marquis  bowed,  and  expressed  himself  but  too  happy  to 
resume  his  old  position  amongst  a  people  whom  he 
loved. 

The  usual  appointments  were  announced  in  a  few  days. 
Lord  Plunket  became  Irish  Chancellor;*  Mr.  Joy,  Chief 

*  Sir  Antony  Hart,  a  moat  popular  Chanoellor,  was  diwniiwwl,  agahut,  aa 
bai  recently  tnoqured,  Lord  iingleaej'a  expreas  dasire. 
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Baron;  Mr.  Doherty,  Chief  Justice;*  and  Counsellors 
Blackbume  and  Crampton,  Attorney  and  Solicitor-Ge- 
neral. Nothing  could  exceed  in  vigour  and  intensity 
the  storm  of  popular  indignation  which  swept  through 
the  country,  as  soon  as  the  names  of  the  promoted  were 
officially  announced.  Lord  Anglesey's  popularity  became 
seriously  damaged.  His  principal  offence  consisted  in 
promotmg  Mr.  John  Doherty  to  the  vacant  Chief  Jus- 
ticeship of  the  Common  Pleas.f  This  gentleman  had,  on 
various  occasions,  made  himself  extremely  obnoxious  to 
the  national  party  in  Ireland.  Between  O'Connell  and 
him  a  deathless  enmity,  of  many  years'  standing,  had 
existed— originally  called  into  life,  we  believe,  during 
some  forensic  cross-fires  in  which  Mr.  Doherty  came 
off  considerably  the  worse.  At  the  celebrated  trials  of 
the  Doneraile  conspirators,  the  previous  year,  their  old 
wounds  were  roughly  re-opened,  as  any  reader  of  Mr. 
D.  O.  Maddyn'sJ  amusing  stetch  of  the  "  Set-to  between 
O'Connell  and  Doherty"  will  understand.  If  O'Connell 
was  the  idol  of  the  people,  it  may  well  be  imagined  in 
what  light  the  sworn  and  determined  enemy  of  Qiat  idol 
was  regarded  by  them. 

With  respect  to  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Joy,  when 
the  reader  is  informed  that  he  (Joy)  has  been  pronounced 
to  have  been  "  one  of  the  bitterest  bigots  ever  nurtured 
by  Irish  Toryism,''§  it  will  not  be  supposed  that  the  popu- 
lace were  much  gratified  by  the  selection.  Joy,  however, 
was  a  sound  and  practical  lawyer,  which  Doherty  was 
not.  Few  men  elevated  to  the  bench  within  the  last 
half  century— even  "  Union  judges" — were  more  noto- 
riously incompetent  for  the  office  than  Mr.  John  Doherty. 

*  Mr.  O'Callaghan,  anthor  of  the  "  Irish  Brigade,**  speakiiig  of  the  jadidal 
promotion  of  Mr.  Doherty,  says  that  **he  had  no  daim  to  sach  advancement 
bnt  that  of  hia  having  been  the  miserable  parliamentaxy  tool,  the  senatorial 
cor  dog,  employed  by  the  Tories  to  annoy  Mr.  O'Connell,  aa  the  representative 
of  the  Irish  people,  during  the  interval  between  Emancipation  ami  the  aooei- 
flion  of  the  Whigs  to  office." 

t  John  Toler,  Earl  of  Norbury,  had  just  retired. 

t  "  Ireland  and  its  Balers  shice  1829,**  voL  L  page  81. 

§  *' Ireland  and  ita  Rolen,**  voL  L  page  58. 
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The  term  "  briefless  barrister"  has  often  been  applied  to 
men  with  far  more  pretensions  to  forensic  knowleage  and 
practice.*  In  fact,  "  Long  Jack  Doherty  from  Borris- 
okane,"  asO'Connell  loved  to  designate  him,  was  remark- 
able for  little  beyond  the  liveliness  of  his  anecdotes,  and 
his  own  personal  stature  of  six  feet  two. 

Irelana  knew  well  that  the  Liberal  bar  in  1830  pos- 
sessed men  of  the  first  rank  in  the  profession.  The  names 
of  Perrin,  Wallace,  OXoffhlen,  Pigot,  Holmes,  and 
Finlay,  were  well  known  and  revered.  That  the  Whigs 
should  have  passed  such  men  over  in  contemptuous 
silence,  and  selected  from  the  ranks  of  Orangeism.  an 
inexperienced  barrister  for  the  dignity  of  the  bench — 
that  the  new  Government,  we  say,  should  have  stooped 
to  this,  surprised  as  many,  in  1830,  as  a  similar  act,  at  the 
present  day,  would  probably  fail  to  do. 

The  elevation  of  Mr.  Blackbume  to  the  Attorney- 
Generalship  was  likewise  a  source  of  popular  irritation. 
As  a  staunch  Tory,  it  surprised  all  parties  that  he  should 
have  been  selectea  by  a  Whig  Government  for  promotion. 
Mr.  Crampton,  the  Solicitor-General,  was,  we  believe,  a 
sort  of  undecided  Whig. 

The  odium  of  those  very  unpopular  appointments  fell 
upon  Lord  Anglesey.  People  jumped  at  the  conclusion 
that  he,  as  a  matter  of  course,  had  the  nomination  of  the 
8ta£f  of  Irish  officials.  It  has  within  the  last  few  years 
transpired,  that  his  Excellency,  in  so  far  as  Doherty  was 
concerned,  merely  bowed  acquiescence  to  the  wishes  of 
Earl  Grey  (' !)  He  thought  to  form  a  medley  Govern- 
ment, but  failed  most  miserably  in  the  attempt.  After 
superintending  the  progress  of  the  cookery  for  some 
days.  Lord  Grey  at  length  found  that  the  proportions 
were  about  one-fourth  Liberal  and  three-fourths  Conser- 

*  The  following  qtignmnuttic  linea,  In  lefennce  to  this  cttnofttinaty  pro- 
notion,  appeared  in  one  of  the  joornals  of  the  day : — 

**  In  debate,  for  a  Sampeon  may  Doherty  pass, 
For  the  weapon  of  both  was  the  jaw  of  an  a«f ; 
But,  how  happy  it  is  to  have  interest  and  friends, 
Since  the  Hkeneas  between  them  no  farther  extends. 
The  Jew  loet  kU  power  with  the  kakr  o/kis  keod^ 
But  tha  OenHle gained huhy^wigmiii sHod" 
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vative.  In  short,  Toryism  immensely  and  alanningly 
predominated.  It  was  admitted  by  tne  noble  Marquis 
to  Lord  Cloncnrry,  during  one  of  their  many  tete-a-t^ 
conversations,  that  Lord  Grey's  great  object  was  to  tran- 
quillize, by  genial  appointments,  the  old  Ascendancy 
party,  who  had  reffaraed  him  (Lord  A.)  with  an  eye  of 
the  fiercest  malignity  since  his  avowed  pro-Catholic  ten- 
dencies in  1828.  Fhey,  however,  over-did  the  thing. 
It  was,  as  events  afterwards  proved,  only  out  of  the 
frying-pan  into  the  fire ;  or,  to  use  more  classical  language, 
whilst  endeavouring  to  avoid  Scylla,  Lord  Anglesey 
wrecked  himself  upon  Charibdis.  He  arrived  in  Ireland 
on  December  23,  1830,  to  occupy  for  the  second  time 
the  viceregal  throne.  But,  oh,  now  different  was  his 
reception  during  the  last  days  of  1830,  and  the  first  days 
of  1829 !  The  reader  will  recollect  what  a  tempest  of 
enthusiasm  greeted  the  good  Viceroy  on  the  19th  of 
January,  in  that  year,  when  obeying  the  summons  of 
Arthur  Duke  of  Wellington.  Peals  of  derisive  cheers 
now  heralded  his  approach.  The  booming  of  the  royal 
cannon  almost  fell  into  nothingness  before  the  tempest 
Groans  rent  the  air,  and  denunciations  of  "  Long  Jack 
Doherty  "  resounded  on  every  side. 

Poor  Lord  Anglesey  braved  this  storm  of  wrath 
heroically.  His  frienos  apprised  him  several  days  in 
advance  of  the  reception  he  might  expect.  What  he 
thought  of  it,  and  how  he  intended  to  act,  appear  in  the 
following  letter  to  Lord  Cloncurry,  and  pubushed  in  the 
"  Personal  Recollections :" — 

[No.  89.]  THB  MABQUU  OF  AHOLE8BT   TO  rX>RD  CLO!ICURBT. 

''Beaudetert,  Dtc  19M,  1830. 
"  Mt  DEAR  Lord  Cloncubrt, —  ♦  ♦  ♦  I  am  perfectly  prepared  for 
the  worst  that  may  bappeiii  and  shall  present  myself  amongst  yon  In  all  the 
consciousness  of  not  deserving  unkindness,  whatever  may  be  my  lot;  for  if 
ever  there  was  a  sacrifioe  made  for  the  benevolent  intention  of  conferring 
a  pablic  benefit,  I  am  making  such  a  sacrifice.  It  seems,  however,  that  I 
have  miscalculated  my  means;  and  consequently  the  public,  as  well  as 
myself,  must  suffer  for  the  indiscretion.  •  •  •  *  i  have  set  my  life  upon 
a  cast,  and  1  must  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die.*  This  is  not  obstinacy— it 
is  a  fktality.  I  have  had  various  kind  and  even  affisctionate  letters,  warning 
me  of  what  I  may  expect,  and  suggesting  to  me  the  landing  where  I  am  not 
expected,  and  proceeding  quietly  and  secretly  to  Dublin.    They  might  just 
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A8  well  propose  to  me  to  cooaent  to  moont  a  balloon  for  the  pixrix>9e  of 
seeldng  the  moon.  Ko !  no !  I  will  land  at  Kingstown,  and  proceed  nn- 
oetenUtiouflly  to  the  Castle.  •  •  •  What  I  insifit  upon  is  this  (and  I 
charge  you,  my  dear  Lord,  very  particulaiiy  on  this  subject),  let  no  friend 
of  mine  come  forward,  and  mix  himself  up  with  my  wapopularity — what  a 
term  for  rM  to  malie  use  of  amongnt  Irinhroen ! ! !  Let  me  alone.  I  shall 
like  to  meet  their  hostile  ebullitions  alone  and  unattended.  Eren  my 
curiosity  is  excited.  I  am  anxious  to  see  the  thing.  It  will  be  curious  to 
contrast  the  first  days  of  1829  with  the  last  dayn  yf  1830— and  the  whole 
change  of  sentiment  to  be  on  the  plea  of  a  sohtary  law  appointment ! 
Amazing !  Yet  such  is  human  nature.  But  I  have  done.  In  three  words 
you  will  understand  me.  My  deaiie  is,  neither  to  attract  notice,  nor  to 
avoid  it;  and  most  particularly  that  not  one  single  friend  shall  put  himself 
forward  to  share.with  me  the  fortunes  of  the  day ;  and,  therefore,  my  dear 
good  Lord,  stay  at  home,  and  you  shall  hear  that  I  am  not  less  patient  and 
enduring  with  a  hostile  and  deluded  people,  than  I  am  feelingly  alive  to  the 
cheen  of  an  affectionate  one. 

"Ever  yours, 

**  Akolsut.** 

Lord  Cloncuny,  however,  bore  too  strong  an  affection 
for  Lord  Anglesey  to  remain  in  the  back  ground.  Like 
a  pilot  weathering  the  strength  of  a  storm,  he  rode  at 
the  head  of  the  procession,  and,  in  consequence,  came  in, 
as  might  have  been  supposed,  for  some  bitter  side-winds 
of  popular  indignation. 

Poor  Lord  Anglesey !  If  ever  man  deserved  commi* 
aeration  it  was  he.  During  the  entire  period  of  his  second 
viceroyalty  the  Orange  press  ceased  not  to  assail  him ; 
while  O'ConncU,  on  the  other  hand,  as  tlie  mouthpiece 
of  an  angered  people,  spoke  what  he  felt,  and  that  m  no 
very  courteous  language  either. 

Lord  Anglesey  found,  on  his  arrival,  the  voice  of  the 
people  loud  for  Repeal.  The  recent  anti-1{epeal  decla- 
ration had  in  nowise  damped  the  popular  ardour.  It  sti- 
mulated O'Connell  to  increased  exertion.  He  conjured 
Cloncurry  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  people,  and  with  his 
influential  voice  to  swell  the  vociferous  demand  for  legis- 
lative independence.  But  the  old  lord  woidd  not,  much 
to  the  chagrin  of  Daniel  0*Connell. 

His  reasons  appear  to  have  been  as  follow : — He  had 
great  hopes  that  this,  the  second  Administration  of  Lord 
Anglesey,  would  do  great  things  for  Ireland.  He  wished 
to  bsten  patiently  and  respecuuUy  to  the  intentions  of 
ministers  towards  this  country,  and  their  proposed  plans 
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for  our  relief  (which  the  ensuing  session  of  Parliament 
would  probably  develope),  ere  he  consented  to  pursue 
any  course  calculated  to  add  to  the  embarrassment  and 
difficulty  of  their  situation.*  "  The  present  Government," 
said  his  lordship,  "  is  the  best  I  ever  saw  in  power — in 
fact  the  only  one  .from  which  I  ever  hoped  good  for 
Ireland.**  We  do  not  wonder  that  Lord  Cloncurry  re- 
posed considerable  confidence  in  the  good  intentions  of 
the  Viceroy.  His  Excellency's  antecedents — with  the 
exception  of  the  Doherty  appointment^ — ^would  seem  to 
justify  it.  But,  nevertheless,  it  struck  hundreds  of 
Irishmen  as  a  little  inconsistent,  that  while  no  anti-Union 
agitafion  prevailed,  Lord  Cloncurry  should  have  been 
always  speaking  and  writing  in  advocacy  of  Repeal; 
but  when  the  subject  was  really  snatched  up  in  the 
powerful  grasp  of  O'Connell,  he  would  damp  his  ardour 
by  not  only  holding  himself  aloof  from  the  national 
councils,  but  in  condemning  the  movement  as  indiscreet 
and  ill-timed. 

This  he  did.  O'Connell  had  no  mercy  on  Lord 
Anglesey,  and  spoke  of  his  Government  contemptuously. 
Cloncurry  "  took  up  the  cudgels"  for  his  noble  friend,' 
and  maintained  a  dignified  reserve  towards  O'Connell, 
who  retaliated  by  condemning  the  "  grossly  inconsistent" 
conduct  of  Lord  Cloncurry.  Previously,  however,  to 
this,  Messrs.  Hull  and  Reynolds,  at  the  request  of 
O'Connell,  addressed  a  private  letter  to  his  lordship,  re- 

*  0*ConneIl  himself,  six  years  later,  pursued  a  not  nnnmilar  course.  In 
the  Queen*8  ministry  he  repose  unbounded  confidence.  Better  intentloned 
men  towards  Ireland  never,  he  thought,  le^slated  in  Downing-street. 
Everybody  knows  that  for  thirty  years  he  agitated  earnestly.  But  in  1837 
he  deemed  it  more  expedient  not  to  embarrass  with  importunity  so  benevo- 
lent a  Government  At  this  juncture  Sharman  Crawford  addressed  four 
able  letters  to  O'Connell.  He  described  him  as  having  more  power  than 
ever  was  possessed  by  monarch,  and  called  on  him  to  use  his  influence  for 
the  purpose  of  pressing  forwanl  the  measures  which  he  himself  so  powerfully 
advocated.  "  Having  the  vast  power  he  possessed,**  observes  his  biographer 
(Mr.  Fagan),  *^  we  do  think  OConnell  placed  too  much  confidence  in  the  good  in-- 
teniions  of  the  Government,^  Again,  he  says,  p.  654,  *^  O'Connell,  in  order  stitl 
further  to  testify  his  confidence  in  the  Queen's  Government,  moved  and 
carried  on  the  1st  of  November  the  demolition  of  the^  General  Association." 
\mple  particulars  concerning  this  formidable  confederacy  will  be  found  in 
their  proper  place. 
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questing  him  to  occupy  the  chair  at  a  great  Repeal 
meeting  then  about  to  come  off.  Lord  Cloncurry  pub- 
lished the  letter  together  with  his  reply.  This  proceeding 
gave  great  offence  to  O'Connell,  as  he  had  no  vrish  that 
the  world  should  be  acquainted  with  any  of  the  respect- 
fully declined  invitations  connected  with  his  meeting, 
andaccordinglyhe  addressed  to  Cloncurry  three  long  epis- 
tles through  the  medium  of  the  public  press,  animadver- 
sive  on  his  lordship's  then  politicsd  line  of  conduct,  and  full 
of  copious  reference  to  the  unfortunate  letter  written  in 
1824,  which  called  upon  him  (O'Connell)  to  abandon  the 
pursuit  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  raise  an  organized 
shout  for  Legislative  Independence.  Over  and  over  in 
this  series  of  letters  O'Connxjll  besought  his  lordship  to 
fling  himself  repenjant  into  the  ranks  of  a  warm-hearted 
people  once  more — assured  him  that  a  "  cead  mille  a 
failthi*  awaited  him,  and  that,  if  he  would  only  consent 
to  lend  his  countenance  to  their  labours,  Repeal  was 
certain. 

It  would  appear  from  some  observations  which  fell 
from  Lord  Cloncurry  at  a  meeting,  convened  in  Dublin 
on  April  28,  1840,  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  Lord 
Stanley*s  bill,  that  his  lordship  had  actually  begun  to 
waver  as  to  whether  he  would  join  O'Connell  in  the 
Repeal  agitation,  when  Lord  Anglesey  confirmed  him  in 
the  course  he  would  pursue  by  exclaiming,  during  one  of 
their  closet  conferences,  "  Now,  Cloncurry,  will  you  give 
me  a  trial,  and  if  I  don't  do  what  is  right  for  Ireland,  I 
will  join  you  in  the  Repeal  question?"  "  It's  a  bargain, 
said  I.**  We  quote  the  dialogue  verbatim  from  his  lord- 
ship's speech. 

The  first  of  O'Connell's  series  of  letters  to  Lord  Clon- 
curry began  and  terminated  as  follows: — 

[Na  40.]  TO  IX>IID  CLOVCUBRT. 

**  *  Open  your  moatb,  lad  thnt  your  ctm, 

And  awTcn  will  1ot«  yon  and  aena  you  a  priae.'— OM  IF^Va  Am^. 

'' Merritm^sqmart,  l^thJamumy,  1831. 

**  Mt  Lord, — Having  been  one  of  the  penonn  who  appomted  MeaBn. 
Browne,  Hull,  and  Reynolds  to  inquire,  in  a  reepectf nl  manner,  whether  you 
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vrould  preside  over  a  meeting  of  Irishmen,  to  petition  for  the  Repeal  of  the 
Union,  1  am  authorized,  by  your  lordship's  conduct  on  that  occasion,  to 
address  you  through  the  public  papers.  I  should  not  take  this  liberty  if  you 
had  not  felt  youreelf  jiistified  in  publishing  the  corretqwridence  on  that  occa- 
sion. You  published  it  without  the  assent  of  Mr.  Browne,  or  of  any  of  as,  and 
plainly  with  a  view  to  disparage  the  intended  meeting,  at  which  you  had 
been  courteously  invited  to  preside. 

"  I  do  not,  my  Lord,  arraign  your  condnct  in  so  publishing  it  That  is  a 
subject  on  which  I  am  not  now  caMed  on  to  give  any  opinion.  But  I  do 
iasist  that  I  have  a  right,  without  any  disrespect,  to  canvass  the  sentiments 
contained  in  your  letter,  to  discuss  the  advice  you  have  volimteered,  and  to 
consider  whether  you  pursue  a  course  to  be  followed,  or  afford  an  example  to 
be  avoided. 

"  My  Lord,  I  can  do  all  this,  not  only  in  an  amicable  spirit,  but  preserving 
that  re9])ectful  deference  to  which  you  are  so  justly  entitled.  There  are 
many  reasons  why  the  people  of  Ireland  should  listen  to  advice  coming  firom 
you.'  There  are,  indeed,  more  than  I  could  enmnerate.  But  I  feel  pleasure 
in  recounting  some  of  them. 

"  Fiwt — Although  belonging  of  right  to  the  aristocracy,  you  have  never 
preferred  'your  order*  to  the  good  of  the  peop|^  You  have  never  taken 
part  against  them,  and  whilst  others  of  our  lordly  advisers  were  familiar  with 
the  use  of  the  torturing  triangle,  the  slashing  sword,  and  the  gallows,  yon, 
my  Lord,  were  roiti^^ating  the  horrors  of  a  dismal  period,  and  uniting  in  8ym« 
pathy  with  a  tortured  and  maddened  nation. 

"  Second — Your  sincerity  in  the  cause  of  the  people  was  recognized  and 
proved  by  their  enemies.  They  inmiured  you,  on  suspicion  of  being  suspected 
of  loving  Ireland  too  well,  within  the  walls  of  a  gloomy  prison,  where  for 
many,  many  long  months  you  had,  when  the  warm  blood  of  youtii  boiled  in 
your  Irish  veins,  to  endure  the  emaciating  tortun  of  solitude,  or  the  more 
disgusting  association  of  the  beastly  keepers  of  an  English  dungeon. 

"  Third — In  a  country  in  which,  according  to  Lord  Iledesdale,  '  there  was 
one  law  for  the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor,  and  both  were  equally  ill- 
adminiatered,'  you,  of  all  the  justices  in  Ireland,  vindicated  for  yourselt  by 
your  strict  impartiality  and  discreet  wisdom,  the  glorious  title  of  the  *■  Poor 
man*s  magistrate.*  Yon  bear  that  title  during  your  life,  and  when — oh,  may 
the  period  be  remote — yon  descend  to  your  honoured  grave,  the  sublime,  bat 
simple  epitaph,  will  be  engraved  on  your  tomb,  amidst  a  nation's  teai»— 
'  The  poor  man's  magistrate.* 

"  Fourth — You  have  been  always,  as  you  are,  a  resident  landlord.  You 
had  and  have  too  much  conscience,  humanity,  and  honesty,  to  spend  amongst 
strangers  the  money  produced  by  Irish  land  and  Irish  labour.  Your  condaci 
to  your  tenants  has,  more  than  once,  preserved  your  estates  in  perfect  tran- 
quillity, whihit  the  surrounding  country  was  blazmg  with  the  midnight  con- 
flagration, and  stained  with  human  blood.     You  never  were  an  absentee. 

"  These  are  powerful  claims  on  the  admiration,  confidence,  and  affection  of 
your  countrymen ;  an  affection  whieh  is  enhanced  even  by  the  rarity  of  objects 
deserving  of  it 

"  You  have,  indeed,  suf!ered  persecution  for  Ireland,  and  ought,  therefore, 
to  love  her ;  you  have  been,  as  it  were,  outlawed  in  your  caste,  and  one  Lord 
Chancellor  has  persecnted  a  most  amiable  and  exemplary  person,  because 
she  was  most  justly  dear  to  you.  The  military  gloiy  of  Lord  Wellington— 
of  that  littlest,  allow  the  word,  of  great  men — descended  to  scold  a  Lord 
Lieutenant  for  presuming  to  entertain  you,  and  a  most  valuable  Lord  C3ian- 
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cellor  has  been  threatenednnUi  dlumtaial  for  the  Grime  of  sharing  the  elegant 
hospitality  of  your  mansion. 

"  All  these  are  claims  which  yon  have  on  the  lore  and  confidence  of  the 
Irish  people.  Tou  have  been  penecated  simply  because  yon  had  the  audacity 
to  love  IreUnd ;  for — 

'  It  it  treaiaa  to  love  her,  and  death  to  defend.' 

**  With  all  theee  claimfli  it  is  my  daty  to  proclaim  how  much  you  deserve 
the  gratitude  and  afiV'ction  of  your  countrymen.  It  is  also  my  painful  duty 
to  add,  that  whilst  they  recognize  the  patriotism  and  purity  of  your  inten- 
tions, they  cannot  place  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  your  oounsele.** 

[Here  a  large  portion  of  the  letter  Is  devoted  to  animadversion  on  the 
policy  of  Lord  Cloncuiry 's  advice  in  1824.  ^  If  we  had  followed  it,**  wrote 
0*Connell,  "  the  Protestant  Dissenters  of  England  would  still  labour  under 
degradation — the  Catholics  of  Ireland  would  still  be  unemancipated."] 

**  I  will  close  this  first  address  with  your  letter.  I  pray  you,  my  Lord, 
read  it  attentively,  and  see  whether  the  man  who  wrote  it  can  stand  excused 
for  endeavonring  to  palsy  the  eflbrts  of  his  conntjymai  in  the  sacred  causa 
of  legislative  independenca.  ••♦•♦♦ 

*'  I  wiB  not  weaken  the  effect  of  your  powerful  letter  with  one  single 
observation  of  mine ;  bat  I  cannot  clon  this,  my  first  letter  to  you,  without 
imploring  you  to  believe  that  no  man  holds  yon  personally  in  higher  respect 
and  regaivl  than  I  do— no  man  in  more  solicitons  than  I  am  to  have  you 
uphold  a  character  for  patriotio  consbtency.  I  hope  I  shall  preserve  unim- 
paired in  your  mind  the  oonvictioo,  that  if  I  address  to  you  unpleaaaat 
truths,  I  do  so  without  any  intentional  disrespect,  and  only  out  of  my  on- 
feigned  love  for  Ireland. 

**  Return  to  us.  Lord  Cloocurry ;  you  are  too  good,  too  Irish,  too  honest, 
to  belong  to  any  Engtishman  or  faiglishmen.  Ctm  back  to  yoor  own 
principles.  He  who  sleqv  now,  is  dead.  Kevive,  my  Lord,  revive.  If  yon 
Join  us  now,  the  Bqieal  of  the  Union  is  inevitable.  The  fkte  of  Ireland  is 
now  in  your  hands.  Take  your  natural,  your  proper  station,  as  leader.  Oh, 
yoor  destiny  is  ^rioua,  if  you  do  not  sport  with  it  unwisely,  or  fiing  it  at 
the  fleet  of  courtiers  and  strangerai  Take  the  lead  now,  and  Ireland  will 
have  another  tearless,  stainlesa,  bloodless  revolution ;  a  revolution  equally 
beneficial  to  the  stability  of  the  throne  and  the  prosperity  of  the  people. 

"  1  have  the  honour  to  be,  your  respectful  Servant,  ^ 

"  Daniel  O^CoimKLL." 

A  few  days  afterwards  the  coping-stone  was  placed  on 
the  tottering  fabric  of  Lord  Anglesey's  popularity,  by  the 
introduction  of  an  Act  manifestly  intended  as  the  ex- 
tinguisher for  Repeal.  Proclamation  after  proclamation 
for  the  subversion  of  O'ConncUs  power  appeared ;  all  of 
which  he  dexterously  contrived  to  elude  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  sixth,  which  was  so  cautiously  worded 
that  not  one  loop-hole  could  be  found  by  him  who  sub- 
sequently boasted  his  capability  of  driving  a  coach-and-six 
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through  all  judge-made  law.  "  The  Man  of  the  People" 
was  accordingly  placed  under  arrest,  brought  before 
Alderman  Darley,  the  informations  read,  ana  requested 
to  produce  bail — himself  in  £1,000  and  two  sureties  in 
£500  each. 

The  statute  which  succeeded  in  grasping  O'Connell 
went  by  the  name  of  Algerine  Act.  Under  it  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  had  full  power  to  suppress,  as  illegal,  any 
association  having,  in  At8  judgment,  the  remotest  tendency 
towards  a  violation  of  the  public  peace.  Sullenly  de- 
manding Repeal,  the  people  surged  in  masses.  A  procla- 
mation appeared.  O'Connell  nad  recourse  to  the  old 
expedient  of  chan^g  the  name  and  remodelling  the 
structure  of  his  national  coiifederacy ;  but  all  to  no  effect. 
The  Algerine  Act  was  too  many  for  him.  "  From  the 
comments  of  the  press  on  these  transactions,"  observes 
Fagan's  "  Life  of  Daniel  O'Connell,"  "it  is  evident  the 
feeling  prevailed,  that  the  struggle  was  one  directly  be- 
tween despotism  on  the  one  hand,  and  liberty  on  the 
other."  It  is  now  known  for  certain  that  Lord  Anglesey 
was  well-intentioned  towards  Ireland;  but  in  1830  this 
feeling  did  not  generally  prevail.  The  Doherty  appoint- 
ment and  the  prosecution  of  Q'Connell  cannot  be  said  to 
have  indicated  a  disposition  to  please  the  people,  although 
Lord  Anglesey  probably  considered  both  courses  un- 
avoidable. Be  this  as  it  may,  we  are  not  much  surprised 
that  O'Connell  should  have  sorrowed  at  a  change  having 
(5ome  over,  as  he  thought,  the  spirit  of  the  Viceroy's 
dream. 

Poor  Lord  Cloncurry  had^  difficult  card  to  play.  He 
knew  his  Excellency — ^what  the  public  did  not — ^to  be 
full  of  the  best  intentions  towards  Ireland.  Sooner  or 
later  they  would,  he  was  sure,  be  carried  into  effect. 
Anglesey,  in  the  privacy  of  the  closet,  opened  his  mind 
to  Cloncurry.  He  told  mm  to  wait  awhile  and  see  what 
he  would  do  for  Ireland. 

O'Connell,  sttmg  by  a  prosecution  which  he  neither 
expected  nor  deserved,violently  denounced  Lord  Anglesey, 
and  bitterly  satirized  Lord  Cloncurry  for  daring  to  con- 
tinue on  terms  of  such  close  intimacy  with  so  unpopular 
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a  Viceroy.*  Cloncuny  felt  his  own  popularity  on  the 
ebb.  The  reflection  galled  him  acutely.  It  smarted  him 
in  the  marrow  of  his  bones.  He  was  extremely  unhappy. 
Since  his  imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  as  he  aclcnowleaged 
years  after,  he  had  never  felt  more  so.  To  attempt  to  con- 
vince O'Connell,  or  the  mass  of  people  whom  he  wielded, 
of  LfOrd  Anglesey's  good  intentions  was  hopeless.  They 
could  not  imderstand  Lord  Cloncurry's  sanguine  expec- 
tations, and  sneered  at  him  as  a  duped  and  hoodwinKed 
man.  Cloncurry  had  several  good  things  in  view  for 
poor  Ireland.  One  in  particular  he  never  for  a  moment 
lost  sight  of — the  estabushment  of  a  National  System  of 
education.  The  necessity  of  this  he  continually  impressed 
upon  Lord  Anglesey. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  few  months,  Irishmen  beheld  all 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  this  great  organization 
perfected.  Lord  Cloncurry  was  appomtcd  Chairman  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Education.     So  the  second  vice- 


*  Tt  msy  mdily  be  supposed  Uiat  Lord  Cloncurry  did  not  feel  particnlkrly 
gmtefttl  to  O'Connell  for  all  this.  We  find  by  Moore's  DUiy,  p.  176,  vol  vL 
that  hu  lordship  took  occasion  to  provoke  a  laugh  or  two  at  O'ConneH's 
expeuM.  In  his  Diary  of  1  Sth^Feb.  1881,  Tom  Moore  speaks  of  having 
dined  at  the  Cattle  with  Lord  Anglesey,  who,  in  the  coarse  of  the  eyening; 
became  conversible : — "  Told  me  not  a  bad  anecdote  of  Lord  Cloncurry,  ** 
writes  Moore,  ^  who,  in  coming  to  town  the  other  day,  was  upset  in  the 
snow,  and  some  fellows  on  the  road  lending  their  sjisistance,  he  was  quickly 
set  right  again,  on  wliich  he  said  to  them,  ^  Thank  you,  my  lads.  Now  I 
•hall  treat  you  as  O'Connell  does.'  '  Oh,  long  life  to  your  honour  for  that,' 
Uiey  exclaimed,  with  great  joy,  but  were  rather  taken  aback  when  Lonl 
Cloncurr}',  holding  out  his  empty  hand  to  Ihem,  said,  ^  111  trouble  each  of 
you  for  lialf-a-crown.  0*ConneIl  takes  more  from  you,  but  as  you  have  been 
such  good  fellows  I'll  only  ask  half-a-crown.'  The  fellows  felt  the  fun  of 
this,  and,  of  course,  got  something  else  into  the  bargain.  *  •  *  *  Saw  plainly 
he  (Lord  A.)  was  very  nervous  about  the  state  of  Ireland.**  Hty  that  Lord 
John  Russell  should  have  suppressed  the  interesting  convenation  between 
Hoore  and  Lord  Anglesey  on  the  excited  state  of  public  feeling  in  Februar)', 
1831.  Four  stars  is  but  a  sorry  substitute.  Lonl  Cloncurry,  in  realily, 
however,  entertained  a'most  kindly  feeling  towardM  O'Connell.  notwithstand- 
ing the  sledge-hammer  blows  of  abuse  which  fell  upon  htm  (Lord  C.)  daily. 
He  fought  nobly  behind  the  curtain  for  O'Connell  at  thu  juncture.  Hr. 
Attomey-GenenJ  Biackburae  Insisted  upon  proeecuting  him.  Lord  Clon- 
curry strongly  opposed  the  law  officer's  opinion,  and  defended  O'Connell  with 
the  energy  of  an  advocate.  Words  grew  high,  and  Cloncurry  and  Black- 
bone  f«3  out  The  alteicatioo,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  took  place  in  pv»- 
scnce  of  Lord  Anglesey. 
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royalty  of  Lord  Anglesey  was  not  altogether  unproductive 
of  fruit.  In  England  his  Excellency's  colleagues  were 
up  and  doing.  The  two  great  measures — Parliamentary 
Bleform  and  the  Abolition  of  Slavery — were  carried  amid 
the  lusty  plaudits  of  a  grateful  nation. 

It  is,  we  believe,  not  generally  known  that  Lord 
Anglesey  kept  a  back-stairs  cabinet,  composed  of  Mr. 
Anthony  Blake,  the  Hon.  George  Villars,  now  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  Mr.  W.  H.  Curran  (Commissioner  of  Insol- 
vency), and  though  last  not  least.  Lord  Cloncurry.  The 
Viceroy  entertained  the  highest  opinion  of  the  soundness 
of  Cloncurry's  views,  and  on  almost  every  hand's  turn 
summoned  him  to  his  councils.  Indeed,  as  we  learn  from 
his  **  Personal  Recollections,"  so  oflen,  and  at  such  un- 
certain times  was  this  assistance  called  for,  that  it  was 
customary  with  him  to  have  post-horses  constantly  ready 
at  Lyons,  in  order  that  he  might  be  enabled  instantly  to 
obey  his  Excellency's  summons. 

Throughout  the  year  1831,  Lord  Cloncurry  was  active 
in  organizing  an  Irish  reforming  party.  He  convened 
four  meetings  for  the  purpose,  of  which  two  were  in  the 
County  Kildare,  and  two  in  Dublin.  On  each  occasion 
the  Duke  of  Leinster  co-operated  with  him  zealously. 
A  portion  of  his  lordship's  speech  at  the  last  of  the  series, 
that  on  December  5,  1831,  we  transcribe : — "  I  am  a  sup- 
porter of  his  Majesty's  ministers,"  said  he,  "  not  because 
benefit  has  been  done  to  Ireland,  but  because  I  expect 
that  great  benefit  will  be  done  to  her  by  them.  I  look 
to  them  as  men  of  sound  sense  and  cultivated  minds,  and 
I  think  the  greater  part  of  them  are  advocates  for  reforii 
and  the  rights  of  human  nature.  It  is  thirty-six  years 
since  the  United  Irishmen  asked  Parliament  lor  nothing 
but  Emancipation  for  the  Catholics  and  Reform  for  the 
people.  That  was  afterwards  made  an  illegal  society  by 
Act  of  Parliament ;  but  it  really  had  no  other  object  in 
view  but  these.  The  whole  people  are  now  resolved  to 
have  that  for  which  hunareds  and  thousands  were 
butchered,  because  they  sought  for  it."  Referring  to  the 
recently  introduced  National  School  system,  his  lordship 
said : — "  The  education  of  the  Irish  was  at  one  time  a 
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capital  offence — ^it  was  then  a  transportable  crime — ^it 
was  at  least  a  misdemeanour  to  educate  them,  and  still 
they  were  taught,  imperfectly,  to  be  sure,  within  the 
wretched  hovel  or  beneath  the  hedge.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  new  organization  will  be  the  means  of  effectually 
putting  down  that  sycophantic,  hypocritical,  swindling 
system  which  robbed  the  country  under  pretence  of  pro- 
moting general  education.  Our  new  system,  too,  will 
make  the  people  of  Ireland  fit  for  freedom.  But  much 
as  I  love  fireedom,  much  as  I  regard  liberty,  I  would 
sooner  see  all  my  countrymen  in  chains  than  find  them 
madl^  attacking,  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  doing  so,  the 
constituted  authorities  or  one  another.**  Immediately 
anterior  to  the  meeting  of  the  new  Parliament,  a  splendid 
dinner  was  given  in  the  King's  room  to  celebrate  the 
triumph  of  Reform.     Lord  Cloncurry  presided. 

In  September,  1831,  a  source  of  old*  and  bitter  com- 
plaint on  the  part  of  Liord  Cloncurry  was,  in  some  degree, 
removed  by  Earl  Grey  creating  him  a  British  peer.  The 
exclusion  of  Irish  peers  from  the  councils  of  the  Upper 
House  Lord  Cloncurry  fi^quently  deplored.  He  thought 
that  at  least  after  having  been  robbed  of  their  native 
Parliament,  England,  thus  enriched,  ought  not,  injustice, 
to  refiise  them  admission.  Lord  Cloncuny's  complaint 
on  the  score  of  exclusion  did  not  arise  from  any  selfish 
feeling,  but  was  based  upon  an  innate  love  of  justice  and 
fair  play.  He  neither  solicited  nor  ambitioned  the  BriUsh 
peerage.  When  offered  him  he  refused  it,  and  nothing 
out  the  repeated  esliortations  of  Lord  Anglesey  induced 
him  ultimately  to  accept  the  honour.  There  are  few 
points  in  the  history  of  £ord  Cloncurry's  life  which  have 
oeen  so  grossly  misconstrued  as  his  conduct  on  this 
occasion.  It  is  confidently  believed  by  manv  to  this  day 
ihat  Lord  Cloncunr  importuned  the  King,  through  Lord 
Anglesey,  for  ^e  honour,  and  from  the  moment  he  re- 
ceived it,  took  his  place  amongst  the  ranks  of  the  silenced 

•«See  U«  lofdAlp's  ipeedi  ftt  the  Devsnax  Banqnel,  July  19.  1819, 
n.  S«9,  bb  "Latter  oo  Pbiioe,  end  the  pceeent  StiOa  oih^^  to  the 
Duke  of  Leiiuter,*  p.  837,  hie  eddreie  to  the  Iriih  membert,  p.  404,  &c. 

T   2 
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Irish  patriots  1  A  letter  dated  September  16,  1854,  and 
written  by  an  Irish  privy  councillor,  for  many  years 
identified  with  the  national  movements  of  his  country, 
lies  before  us  as  we  write.  **  I  am  not  an  ardent  ad- 
mirer of  Lord  Cloncurry,"  observes  Mr.  O .     "  He 

advocated  the  Repeal  humbug  for  years,  but  remained 
silent  from  the  day  Lord  Anglesey  got  him  made  an 
English  peer."  This  belief,  as  well  as  that  he  craved  the 
elective  peerage,  is  unfortunately  general ;  but  after  the 
publication  of  these  pages  we  trust  it  will  cease  to  be  so. 
Within  the  last  year  we  learned  incidentally  that  the 
honour  was,  unknown  to  Lord  Oloncurry,  solicited  and 
obtained  for  him  by  his  well  beloved  friends,  the  Duke 
of  Leinster  and  Lord  Anglesey.  The  author  wrote  to 
his  Grace  for  a  confirmation  of  this  report,  and  was  much 
gratified  to  receive  the  following  assurance : — "  I  can 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,"  wrote  the  Duke  on  Sep- 
tember 27th,  1854,  *'  that  the  English  peerage  was  con- 
ferred on  Lord  Cloncurry  unlooked  for  and  unexpected 
by  him."  To  this  we  may  add,  by  way  of  postscript, 
some  sentences  of  a  letter  from  one  of  Lord  Cloncurry 's 

oldest  friends.  Dr.  Richard  Grattan.  "  Mr.  O greatly 

mistakes  both  Lord  Cloncurry's  character  and  his  iiseling 
in  regard  to  the  worthless  English  peerage  which  the 
Whigs  sent  him,  without  solicitation,  or  even  knowledge 
of  their  intention  on  his  part.  This  I  can  testify  from 
his  lordship's  own  assurance  to  me.  The  honour,  if  such 
it  may  be  called,  died  with  him ;  and  for  this  he  had  to 
pay,  m  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age,  nearly  £800  in  fees, 
a  most  confoundedly  dear  bargain  in  my  mind,  and  one 
that  I  am  quite  sure  he  considered  such.  Pray  try  and 
place  Lord  Cloncurry  in  a  proper  light  before  the  public 
^ith  regard  to  his  English  peerage." 

In  1830  the  Grey  Administration  decided  upon  invest- 
ing some  members  of  the  Irish  nobility  with  English 
honours.  Lord  Anglesey  was  denuted  by  his  noble  col- 
league to  ascertain  from  Lord  Cloncurry  the  names  of 
those  whom  he  would  recommend  for  that  promotion. 
His  lordship  asked  a  day  to  consider,  and  during  that 
interval,  by  a  process  of  mental  winnowing,  contrived  to 
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select  all  that  was  liberal  and  noble  from  the  vast  mass  of 
chaff  which  constitutes  Irish  aristocracy.  His  suggestions 
were  acted  upon.  Lord  Grey  expressed  himself  pleased 
with  the  list,  and  entertained  every  intention  of  placing 
Lord  Cloncurry*s  name  at  its  head,  had  not  the  inter* 
fcrence  of  George  the  Fourth  frustrated  this  resolve.  In 
September,  1831,  matters  wore  a  different  aspect  A 
new  king  ascended  the  throne,  and  the  wishes  of  Lords 
Grey  and  Anglesey  remained  unthwarted.  Lord  Clon- 
curry  was  not  only  created  a  representative  peer,  but  a 
privy  councillor.  The  honours  came  upon  him  unex- 
pectedly. He  wrote  to  Lord  Grey  to  request  that  he 
would  convey,  in  suitable  terms,  his  gratitude  to  King 
William.  **  The  favour,"  said  he,  '*  is  doubly  valued,  as 
a  proof  of  the  royal  approbation  of  the  zeal  and  perseve- 
rance with  which  I  have  through  life  endeavoured  to 
advocate  the  interests  of  his  loyal  and  faithful  subjects, 
the  people  of  Ireland.*" 

Lord  Cloncurry  at  once  took  up  position  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  Like  a  watchful  sentinel  he  continued  at  his 
post,  denunciating  in  the  bud  every  measure  hostile  to 
the  interests  of  Ireland,  and  pressing  under  the  notice  of 
the  Legislature  those  wise,  humane,  and  salutary  ones 
which  ne  was  so  long  in  the  habit  of  periodical^  sug- 
gesting through  the  comparatively  ineffective  medium  of 
newspaper  addresses. 

In  October,  1831,  the  once  popular  Lord  Anglesey 
added  another  to  his  funeral  pile  of  unpopular  appoint- 
ments. He  elevated  to  the  paltry  dignity  of  an  assistant 
county  barristership  a  man  wnose  extreme  Oran^  princi- 

fleshadlongexcited  the  disgustand  indignation  of  Catholic 
reland.  The  Evening  Mail,  as  the  organ  of  Ascendancy, 
crew  exuldngly  over  the  Catholic  bar,  but  did  not  thank 
Lord  Anglesey.  Mr.  Staunton,  in  his  Morning  Register, 
opened  a  bn^tdside  on  his  Excellency.  Hardly  tliree 
days  elapsed  until  the  appointment  of  Sit.  John  Finluy, 
the  eloquent  supporter  of  the  Catholic  claims,  as  assistant- 
barrister  for  the  County  Louth,  was  officially  announced. 
Lord  Anglesey  endeavoured  to  smile  on  Doth  parties, 
but  his  smiles  met  with^othing  but  surly  rebuffs. 
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Finlay,  at  this  time,  acted  in  the  capacity  of  seneschal 
to  Lord  Cloncurry ;  and  Mr.  Staunton,  presuming  that 
in  consequence  of  his  new  appointment  he  would  resign 
this  office,  wrote  to  Lord  Cloncurry  suggesting  his  friend, 
Mr.  Garew  O'Dwyer,  since  M.P.  for  Drogheoa,  as  a  fit 
and  proper  person  to  succeed  Mr.  Finlay. 

[No.  41.]  I^RD  CLONCURRY  TO  MR.  STAUNTON. 

I'' Private,'] 

''Lyons,  ISth November,  1831. 

My  DEAR  Sir, — When  I  have  had  a  little  time  to  look  about  me,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  see  Mr.  0*Dwyer,  of  whom  I  have  always  heard  good  r^orL 

"  I  agree  with  you,  that  John  Finlay  deserves  well  of  every  friend  of 
Ireland.  He  has  always  supported  the  good  cause  from  principle,  without 
one  selfish  consideration.  I  therefore  rejoice  at  the  unsolicited  mark  of 
respect  paid  to  him  by  the  honestest  and  most  thoroughly  Irish  Viceroy 
Ireland  ever  saw.  What  can  be  the  intention  of  endeavouring  to  worry 
■uch  a  governor  from  his  post  I  know  not  You,  gentlemen'of  the  press,  are, 
of  course,  better  informed ;  and  you  know  somebody,  who,  pelding  to 
M&tsra.  Melbourne  and  Stanley,  and  their  subordinates,  would  give  us  the 
advantage  of  an  Orange  Government,  and  of  party  played  against  party, 
without  one  thought  of  justice,  or  of  the  future  welfare  of  the  country.  For 
tliirty  or  forty  years  the  Tories  were  submitted  to,  with  few  and  occasional 
efforts  at  opposition ;  but  the  moment  the  only  decent  Government  which 
Ireland  ever  saw  has  succeeded  to  crippled  power  and  exhausted  finance,  the 
TMi-distant  patriots  aid  the  despots  of  Europe  for  their  overthrow,  and,  like 
Hunt  in  England,  counteract  the  exertions  of  all  good  men  to  make  some 
beginning  in  favour  of  Ireland.  Had  the  year's  truce  which  I  solicited  been 
granted,  we  would  already  be  far  advanced  on  the  road  to  reform  of  the  pro- 
vincial abuses  which  form  the  chief  curse  of  this  country ;  and  all  good  men 
would  be  able  to  judge  whether  the  time  was  come  when  we  should  insist  on 
self-government,  or  be  satisfied  to  form  a  really  integral  part  of  a  gnat, 
wealthy,  and  wise  conmionwealth. — Veiy  truly  yours, 

"  Cloncurry." 

The  succeeding  letters  bear  no  date,  but  were  written, 
we  are  aware,  during  the  second  viceroyalty  of  Lord 
Anglesey. 

[Na  42.]        LORD  CLONCURRY  TO  MR.  STAUNTON. 

["iViwrie.] 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  was  for  many  years  served  with  your  BegUkir  by  the 
canal  boat,  leaving  Portobello  at  two  o'clock  p.bl  The  Messrs.  Johnston 
told  me  this  year  that  I  could  get  it  more  speedily  by  the  Rathcool  eariy 
post ;  but  1  found  that  one  or  two  papers  per  week  were  purioined,  either  in 
their  office  or  the  Post-office  of  Dublin.  •  •  •  I  ^^as  then  mformed  that 
Sawndert  would  be  let  pass  when  the  Regitier  would  not  This  savoured  so 
much  of  the  good  old  times,  that  I  would  tiy  it;  but  I  cannot  ^Bgest  your 
worthy  ooiamponiy.  ^ 
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«  •  •  u  I  lament  tbe  opposition  to  poor  Uws,  though  I  differ  entinly 
from  Mr.  Kichol  and  Mr.  Stanley.  If  the  idle  arms  were  naefnlly  employed, 
under  Colonel  Durgoyne,  no  poor  laws  would  be  necessary,  except  for  the 
aged  and  helpless,  and  the  aaseeiment  would  enrich,  instead  of  impoverishing 
the  country. 

^*  Mr.  Nichol  allowed  to  me  that  the  impost  would  fall  heaviest  on  thoae 
who  had  most  improved.  Why  not  make  it  fall  autremefU^  and  improve  the 
states  of  absentees  at  their  own  cost  ?— Tour  fidthful  Servant, 

"  CliOHCUKKY.'* 


[Na  43.]  LORD  CLOKCVRItT  TO  MR.    8TAUXTON.  / 

*'  Jfiarsrtwiu,  2nd  Jme  (no  p^or). 
["iVnwte.] 

'*  Mt  dear  Sir, — I  called  on  you  a  few  days  ago,  to  state  thai  I  had, 
happily,  succeeded  in  putting  an  end  to  the  annoyances*  of  which  yon  spoke 
to  me  when  last  I  had  the  pleasure  to  meet  you  in  Suffolk-street 

To  me  this  is  a  great  and  most  gratifying  socoess,  and,  I  hope  and  trust, 
the  bc^ginning  of  good  prospects  to  our  country. — Most  truly  youis^ 

"C. 

"  P.S. — ^There  was  a  mistake  in  all  the  morning  papers  as  to  the  list  of 
toasts  on  Tuesday.  I  sent  them,  as  given  to  me  by  the  committee,  to  Mr. 
Conway.  The  Duke  of  Leinster  was,  as  of  right  and  justice,  put  at  the  head 
of  the  reforming  peers  of  Ireland.** 


•  Note  m  Mr.  Staunion*s  tIandioriHng, — "The  dressing  of  the  statue  in 
ro1]c«f>-green,  and  the  midnight  disorder  and  outrage  usually  attendant  upon 
tlie  ceremony.  •• 
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Tithes!  "nthes!  Tithes! — The  Comet  Newspaper — ^Ifassacres  at  Newtown- 
barry  and  elsewhere — Extraordinary  Manifesto — Triumph  of  "passive 
Resistance" — Lord  Cloncurry's  Debut  in  the  House  of  Peers — Called  to 
Order  by  the  Earl  of  Wicklow— Melbourne  Administration  of  1884 — Its 
short  Career — Letter  of  Lord  Cloncurry  to  Mr.  Conway — His  Lordship's 
Dissent — Melbourne  again  Premier — The  Mulgrave  Viceroyalty — His 
Excellency's  Love  of  Popularity,  and  his  Strides  to  achieve  it — Orangeism 
well-nigh  uprooted — Reconciliation  between  Cloncurry  and  0*Connell — 
Interesting  Lettera  to  Messrs.  O'Connell,  Bagot,  Crawford,  and  Conway — 
Strange  Proceedings  at  the  great  "  Protestant  Meeting"  of  1837 — ^Genenl 
Election— Exciting  Struggle— Death  of  William  IV. — Queen  Victoria — 
Hanoverian  Plot  exposed  —  Letter  to  "Billy  Murphy" — Spottiswoode 
Conspiracy— Letters  to  and  from  O'Connell — Lord  CloncunT's  Speech  at 
the  Temperance  Soiree — Poor  Law  Meeting  and  Mimicipal  Reform 
Banquet  of  1837 — Exhumation  of  the  Body  of  Philpot  Corran — A  crazy 
Mathematician — Su*  Isaac  Newton  an  Impostor! — Letters  to  Robert 
Owen  and  Mr.  Conway — The  Ebrington  Viceroyalty — Lord  Cloncurry 
hissed  in  the  Theatre  Royal,  but  not  for  "bad  Acting" — Open  Air 
Meeting— Railways — Letter  from  Hogan  the  Sculptor  to  his  Lordship- 
Lord  Stanley's  Attempt  to  repeal  the  Irish  Reform  Bill — Lord  Cloncurry 
active — The  Wounds  incidental  to  his  former  Collision  with  O'Connell 
re-open — Leinster  and  Charlemont  Address  to  the  People  of  Great  Bri- 
tain— Earl  De  Grey  Viceroy  of  IreUnd — Letters  to  Mr.  Hogan — The 
Repeal  Agitation — O'Connell's  Power  in  1848 — Four  Hundred  Thousand 
Men  on  Tara  Hill — Arrest,  Trial,  and  Imprisonment  of  O'Connell — Letter 
from  Lord  Cloncurry — Judgment  reversed,  and  Liberation  of  O'Connell — 
General  Jubilee — Precursor  Petition — Letters  to  Mr.  Haughton — Endow- 
ment of  Maynooth  by  Sir  Robert  Peel — Federal  Parliament — Lord  Clon- 
curry has  some  Thoughts  of  becoming  a  Benedict  for  the  third  Time — 
The  Famine — Lord  Cloncurry's  Warnings  disregarded— Secession  from 
Conciliation  Hall— Lord  Cloncurry's  Public  Letter  to  Smith  O'Brien— His 
Lordship  a  Member  of  the  Irish  Council— Letters  to  the  Very  Rev.  Dr. 
Spratt  and  Dr.  R.  R.  Madden— Amelia  Curran — A  false  Report 

Thb  political  history  of  Ireland,  throughout  the  years 
'32,  '33,  and  '34,  may  be  described  in  three  words — 
Tithes !  tidies !  tithes  I  Nothing  else  was  talked  about, 
thought  about,  or  read  about.  It  formed  the  dream  of 
men  by  night,  and  the  all-engrossing  subject  of  their 
thoughts  by  day.     Like  a  mighty  epidemic  did  thia  tithe 
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fever  prevail,  striking  down  some  in  death,  and  paralysing 
the  business  energies,  if  we  may  so  say,  of  others.  In 
repeated  instances,  labourers  deserted  their  work  in 
myriads,  and,  maddened  with  indication,  resisted^  even 
unto  death,  the  unhallowed  encroachments  of  a  pampered 
Church  Establishment.  The  sanguinary  scenes  at  Grur- 
troe,  Wallstown,  Newtownbarry,  and  CastlepoUard,  are 
not  likely  soon  to  be  effaced  from  the  Irish  memory. 

The  Comet  newspaper  was  established  in  Dublin  during 
the  year  1831.  It  had  perhaps  more  effect  in  opening 
previously  closed  eyes  to  this  enormous  abuse  than  any 
other  engine  of  anti-tithe  agitation.  It  commenced  by 
hebdomadally  pouring  forth  a  corrosive  stream  of  acrid 
satire  on  that  Irish  Church  Establishment  which  Lord 
Brougham  pronounced  to  be  the  *'  foulest  practical 
abuse  that  ever  existed  in  any  civilized  country,"  and 
Macaulay,*  as  **  the  most  utterly  absurd  and  indefen- 
sible." Having  succeeded  in  securing  the  attention  of 
the  kingdom,  it  gradually  warmed  in  its  tone,  fearlessly 
exposed  the  inconsistencies,  hypocrisy,  and  manifold 
abuses  of  the  Establishment,  declared  that  they  should  be, 
at  all  hazards,  exterminated,  root  and  branch,  and,  with 
crushing  eloquence,  denounced  it3  pillars,  from  the  bishop 
to  his  curate,  as  plunderers  deriving  their  revenue  by 

*  Mr.  Macaulaj  added: — **  There  la  bnt  one  oountry  in  the  world  that 
preMoU  to  you  the  spectacle  of  a  population  of  8,000,000,  with  a  Church 
tvtablished  and  richly  endowed  for  only  800,000  of  that  population."  Lord 
Campbell  said : — "I  believe  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland  to  be  one  of 
the  moet  mischievous  institutions  in  existence.  I  believe  it  is  so  considered 
now ;  I  believe  it  will  be  so  considered  by  posterity ;  and  it  is  only  because 
your  lordships  are  familiar  witli  it  that  you  are  not  shocked  by  the  picture." 
Lord  Grey  said : — ^^  I  regard  the  Irish  Church,  in  the  actual  condition  of 
that  oountry,  and  upon  the  footing  on  which  it  is  placed,  to  be  opposed 
alike  to  justice,  to  policy,  and  to  religious  principle."  Lord  John  KuaseU 
prononnoBd  it  to  be  "an  anomaly  and  a  grievance ;"  and  Sir  George  Grey, 
«s  ^  onjusttflable  in  its  establishment,  and  indefensible  in  its  continuance." 
But  the  admirable  writings  of  Sydney  Smith  on  the  subject  are  worth  all 
their  opinions  bundled  together.  That  they  did  as  much,  if  not' more  good, 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  Poor  Sydney !  although  a  parson  yourself,  you 
eould  e^joy  a  joke  at  the  expense  of  **  the  well-paid  Protestant  dergjrman, 
preaching  to  stoola  and  hasitocks,  and  oying  in  the  wilderneisl"  "For 
advancing  such  opinions,"  he  observed,  on  one  occasion,  "  I  have  no  donbt  I 
shall  be  assafled  by  Utimen,  A& ;  but  I  don*t  care  a  ttnw.  Why  ?  Be- 
cMMel^m  in  the  right" 
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compulsion  from  an  nncongenial  Catholic  population, 
who  owed  them  nothing  but  ill-will,  and  who,  of  course, 
never  could  expect  to  obtain,  in  return,  the  slightest 
▼alue  for  the  money  so  bestowed.  "As  to  religion," 
said  Doctor  Doyle,  "  what  I  wish  is,  to  see  her  freed 
from  the  slaveiy  of  the  State  and  the  bondage  of  mam- 
mon— her  ministers  labouring,  and  receiving  their  hire 
from  those  for  whom  they  labour." 

The  next  step  made  by  the  editors  of  the  Comet  was 
to  write  such  prescriptions  as  they  conadered  calculated 
to  remove  ultimately,  if  duly  attended  to,  this  cause  of 
complaint  from  Catholic  Ireland.  They  recommended 
that  "  passive  resistance"  should,  by  every  possible  means, 
be  given  to  the  hostile  advances  of  all  tithe-seeking  par- 
sons. This  advice  fell  upon  fruitful  soil.  An  organised 
system  of  confederacy,  whereby  signals  were,  for  miles 
around,  recognized  and  answered,  started  into  latent 
vitality.  In  short,  true  Irish  "  winks"  were  extensively 
exchanged ;  and  when  the  rector,  mounted  on  his  palfrey, 
at  the  head  of  a  detachment  of  police,  military,  baiHfis, 
clerks,  and  auctioneers,  would  make  his  descent  on  the 
lands  of  the  Catholic  peasantry,  he  generally  found  the 
cattle  removed,  and  one  or  two  grinning  countenances 
occupying  their  place.  A  search  was,  of  course,  promptly 
instituted,  and  often  two  entire  days  were  consumea  in 
prosecuting  it.  When  successful,  and  that  the  cattle  did 
come  to  light,  the  parson's  first  step  was  to  put  them  up 
to  auction,  in  the  presence  of  a  regiment  of  En^lisn 
soldiery ;  but  it  almost  invariably  happened  that,  either 
the  assembled  spectators  were  afraid  to  bid,  lest  by  doing 
so  they  should  mcur  the  oft-threatened  vene^eance  of  the 
peasantry,  or  else  they  stammered  out  such  a  miserably 
low  offer,  that,  when  knocked  down,'the  expenses  of  the 
sale  would  be  found  to  exceed  it.  The  same  observation 
applies  to  the  crops.  Not  one  man  in  a  hundred  had  the 
hardihood  to  declare  himself  the  purchaser.  It  occa- 
sionally happened  that  the  parson,  disgusted  at  the  timi- 
dity of  bidders,  and  thinking  by  a  ruie  to  remove  it, 
woidd  order  the  cattle  twelve  or  twenty  miles  away,  in 
order  to  their  being  a  second  time  put  up  for  auction. 
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But  the  locomotive  progress  of  the  beasts,  on  such  occa- 
sions, was  always  closely  tracked  by  men  deputed  for  that 
purpose,  and  who  adopted  certain  means  to  prevent  either 
driver  or  beast  receiving  the  slightest  shelter  or  suste- 
nance throughout  the  march.  This  harassing  system  of 
anti-tithe  tactics,  of  which  an  idea  is  merely  given  here, 
soon  accomplished  the  most  satisfactory  results  for  Ireland. 

Meetings,  avowedly  to  oppose  the  old  tithe  exaction, 
were  held  continually  imder  the  auspices  of  O^Connell 
and  his  brother  agitators.  All  magistrates  who  attended 
them  were  furnished  by  Government  with  a  supersedeas 
and  those  who  did  not^  received  from  the  peasantry  a  notice 
embellished  with  death's  head  and  cross  bones.  Of  the 
two  alternatives  the  former  was  generally  preferred,  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  not  only  the  vote  populij  but 
that  of  the  major  part  of  the  mamstratcy,  resounded  in 
tithe  denunciation  throughout  uie  land.  Soon  the 
mighty  old  abuse  became  completely  undermined,  and 
threatened,  at  no  distant  day,  to  come  tumbling  down. 
It  had  grown  old  in  its  iniquity,  and  proportionately 
obese.  Owing  probably  to  these  bodily  infirmities  it 
was  quelled  with  much  less  trouble  than  would  have  been 
required  for  the  purpose,  when  young  and  hale,  eighty 
years  before. 

Determined  to  cast  off,  by  physical  means,  the  incubus 
of  a  pampered  Church  Establishment,  several  hundred 
men,  previously  linked  together  by  ribbon  bonds,  formed 
themselves  into  an  illegal  confederacy,  notwithstanding 
the  threats  of  the  law  to  hang,  and  of  their  clergy  to  ex- 
communicate them.  The  men  thus  enrolled  went  by  the 
name  of  Terryalt  boys  and  Whitefeet;  but  their  organi- 
sation was  &r  from  bein^  general  or  perfect.  When  the 
reader  is  informed  that  in  some  counties  they  had  the 
daring  to  walk  in  military  order,  it  may  well  be  supposed 
that  their  existence  proved  a  source  of  unfeigned  alarm 
to  the  Government  The  greatest  excitement  pervaded 
those  counties  where  their  number  was  supposed  to  muster 
strongest.  In  July  a  great  aggregate  anU-tithe  meeting 
was  held  in  Kilkenny,  and  Lord  Cloncurry  occupied  the 
chair.    The  speeches  were  of  rather  a  violent  character. 
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and  the  resolutions,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  strong. 
Grovemment  expressed  alarm  at  the  spirit  manifested, 
dismissed  a  vice-lieutenant,  who  attended,  from  office, 
and  warned  Lord  Cloncurry,  for  the  first  time  since  1798, 
to  be  cautious  lest  he  might  incur  their  indignation  and 
its  consequences.  A  number  of  minor  offenders  were 
apprehended,  tried,  and  convicted. 

In  1833,  the  Irish  parsons  resolved  unanimously  to 
make  one  great  and  signal  effort  to  recover  their  lost 
position.  Tithes  they  should  and  would  have,  no  matter 
if  a  Rubicon  of  human  blood  had  necessarily  to  be  waded 
through  to  clutch  them.  Accordingly  sundry  rounds  of 
ball  cartridge  were  distributed  amongst  the  police  and 
yeomanry  preparatory  to  every  descent  on  the  habitations 
of  the  peasantry.  Should  the  cattle,  in  the  meantime,  be 
removed,  potatoes,  sheeting,  wearing  apparel,  blanketing, 
and  whatever  the  house  afforded  was,  in  default  of  better, 
usually  secured.  The  people,  in  some  instances,  stung 
with  rage,  offered  a  something  more  than  mere  passive 
resistance  by  flinging  stones  and  other  missiles  at  their 
military  intruders.  This  happened  at  Newtownbarrv, 
where  frightful  blooddiied  and  rapine  ensued.  Afr. 
O'CaUaghan,  speaking  of  this  in  his  excellent  "  Green 
Book,"  tells  us  that  the  cattle  of  a  farmer  named  Doyle 
was,  on  June  23,  seized  for  tithe  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
M^Clintock,  and  although  the  sum  claimed  did  not  ex- 
ceed £2  6s.  ^which,  moreover,  was  not  legally  due  till 
November),  tne  cattle  were  advertised  to  be  sold  by 
auction,  in  the  parson's  name,  on  Saturday  18th  June. 
Being  market  day,  a  large  crowd  assembled  to  attend 
the  sale.  The  cattle  were  "  put  up,"  and  190  yeomanry, 
provided  with  fifty  rounds  of  ball  cartridge  each,  formed 
into  line  adjacent.  It  has  been  said  that  no  stones  were 
thrown  on  this  occasion  by  any  except  children,  and 
from  the  credible  nature  of  the  authority,  we  are  not 
disposed  to  disbelieve  it.  That  stones  were  thrown  is 
certain,  and  that  the  soldiery  fired  equally  so.  When 
the  smoke  of  the  volley  had  cleared  away,  fourteen  indi- 
viduals were  found  stretched  lifeless  on  the  market  place, 
and  twenty-six  woimded.     Perhaps  the  most  horrible 
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incident  in  the  tragedy  was  the  case  of  a  woman  named 
Mulrooney,  through  whose  body,  including  that  of  an 
unborn  child,  a  musket  ball  tore  its  way,  leaving  the 
bleeding  remains  of  both  exposed  to  the  public  eye. 

The  massacre  of  Skibbereen,  under  the  auspices  of 
Parson  Morrit,  was  not  less  horrible.  Famine  decimated 
the  land,  and  boiled  nettles  and  seaweed  constituted  the 
food  of  many.  Of  this,  however,  Mr.  Morrit  took  no 
heed,  and  the  bowels  of  his  compassion  remained  un- 
moved. At  the  head  of  a  company  of  infantry  he  marched 
on  Skibbereen,  and  gruffly  demanded  tithe.  The  pea- 
santry replied  that  the  tenth  perch  of  every  ridge  was  at 
his  service ;  but  the  man  of  God,  abhorrent  oi  trouble, 
declared  that  he  had  no  notion  to  squander  away  the 
public  time  in  digging  them,  and  insisted  on  his  right  to 
extract  tithe  from  some  potatoes  which  had  been  stored 
up  within  a  bam.  We  cannot  discover  any  details  of 
attempted  resistance  on  this  occasion,  in  the  account  fur* 
nishea  by  Mr.  O'Callaghan,  which  we  believe  to  be  the 
best.  lie  tells  us  that  the  benevolent  pastor,  on  being 
refused  admission,  ordered  the  yeomanry  to  fire.  This 
they  did,  and  twenty-nine  persons  and  a  child  fell  dead 
in  itke  street.  One  of  the  most  effective  series  of  stanzas 
in  the  Comet  newspaper,  was  suggested  by  some  words 
said  to  have  been  uttered  by  Parson  Morrit  before  leaving 
his  glebe-house  for  Skibbereen.  "  My  tithes  or  blood," 
exclaimed  that  dignitary. 

Similar  scenes  occuired  at  Carrickshock,  Dunmanway, 
CastlepoUard,  Rathcormac,  and  Gurtroe.  God  grant  that 
we  may  never  see  such  days  again ! 

Notwithstanding  that  Might  was  determinedly  opposed 
to  Right  (the  issue  of  which  engagement  is  so  often  un- 
favourable to  the  latter),  we  find  Aat  the  people  finally  suc- 
ceeded by  means  of  outmanocuvering,  menacing,  and 
thwartingtheoperadon  of  the  system,  in  rendering  it  an  ad- 
visable and  judicious  step  on  the  part  of  Government  to 
obliterate  for  ever  that  unnatural  law  from  their  statute 
book  which  encouraged  the  perj^tration  of  murder  and 
outrage.  Never  was  the  determination  of  Ireland  more 
fixedL    Her  people  were  in  earnest,  and  wbat  is  still 
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better,  unanimous.  In  illostrstion  of  the  menacing 
system,  and  how  effectively  it  told,  we  may  scr'oin  the 
following  notice  which,  early  on  the  momiag  oi'  October 
1st,  l^;i5,  was  extensively  ported  through  the  city  of 
Limerick.  We  find  it  reported  in  an  ancient  numbei  of 
the  Etening  Pott: — 

^-TITHIIS. 

^S'M'mH  wif%  tie  ii»'i  .  r  TritJkwtm  / 
-Paraon  Crok«r  bA*  di^;raf--d  f  t  Fiih^  t>r  o  ws  sad  sbe^p  d 

"*Me.  O  Fi_vh*-ett.  or  rr.«-  k. 

•"  r^uA  art  tkis  dijr  to  he  *.■*•:  5y  pmb-lc  «*  -    «.  n  H^mry-^sreA, 

"  Ui£I  <m^  ijme  pmr*:i'2te^  mmii  Utrtif  fe/^.^i  'Jkis  m'lmr.^m  impotit 

~  The  bi>  - »:»  s>ui:i>  at  Ratho^emac  a^csvxsi 

-  THAT  XO  MAX  WILL* 

**  The  auction,  *'says' the  Limmch  Timet j  took  place  aft 
the  specified  hour.  Many  clerical  and  other  genilemen 
were  present  to  witness  the  proceedings.  The  rarioua 
lots,  however,  found  no  bidaere,  and,  in  tie  end,  the 
Ber.  Mr.  Croker  himself  purchased  the  whole  at  nominal 

S rices,  and  made  them  a  present  to  the  House  of  In- 
ustry." 
The  anti-tithe  ruses  succeeded  inimitably.     Mr.  Secre- 
tary Stanley,  now;  Earl  of  Derby,  declared  at  iliis  period 
in  the  Britikh  Senate,  that  after  repeated  anempts  on  the 

Crt  of  Government  to  levy  tithes  wiih  the  assistance  of 
th  militaiy  and  p3lice,  they  were  only  ei:il'.e-i,  from 
an  arrear  of  £<K),C*X),  to  collect  the  value  of  £li,O0O, 
and  that  at  an  expense  of  more  than  £i7.lK»».». 

With  such  savage  barbarity,  and  overbearing  in?  :leiioe, 
did  the  Anglo-Irish  pilLirs  of  the  Church  esiab  1-ihment 
compDrt  themselves  towards  their  humble  Cadiolic  parish- 
ioners throughout,  and  for  lon^  anterior  to  the  tithe 
crusade,  that  their  lives  actually  became  uninsurable. 
And  it  IS  with  sorrow  we  feel  ourselves  necessitated  to 
add,  that  many  of  the  despotic  churchmoi  fell  victims 
to  the  wrath  of  those  whom  a  sanguinary  order,  when 
enf(»cing  payment  of  tithes*  had  deprived  of  the  affec^ 
tionate  protection  of  a  &ther,  or,  perhaps,  the  cherished 
mmpaniopAip  of  a  brother. 

nom  the  moment  that  Valentine  Lawless  may  be  smd 
to  have  axnTed  at  the  age  of  reason,  be  was  an  azdeni 
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and  disinterested  tithe  abolitionist.  So  early  as  Ae 
year  1806,  we  6nd  him  pressing  the  subject  on  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  during  his  Lord  Lieutenancy,  and  giving  it 
as  his  opinion  that  a  settlement  of  it  was  downright 
essential  to  the  general  good  of  Ireland.  Lord  Cloncurry 
was,  himself,  the  lay  rector  of  several  parishes — ^in  other 
words,  a  tithe  owner — and  might  be,  tnerefore,  supposed 
to  regard  the  Church  question  in  a  Conservative  pomt  of 
view. 

The  first  words  uttered  by  his  lordship  in  the  British 
Parliament  were  in  denunciation  of  tithes.  His  debut 
there  took  place  on  December  7,  183L  Having  given 
notice  that  he  had  several  petitions  for  the  abohtion  of 
tithes  to  present,  Cloncurry  was  proceeding  to  launch 
forth  into  an  impassioned  diatribe  on  their  oppressive 
character,  when  tne  Earl  of  Wicklow  (an  old  senator) 
started  from  his  seat,  and  blandly  calling  *'  the  noble 
Baron**  to  order,  begged  to  remind  him  that  it  was  quite 
irregular  to  enter  into  statements  on  giving  a  notice. 
**  The  more  regular  course,"  observed  Lord  Wicklow, 
"  would  be  to  defer  your  observations  until  you  have 
brought  forward  the  petitions."  Poor  Lord  Ooncurry, 
a  little  crest-fallen,  sat  down.  By  degrees  he  learned 
the  etiquette  of  Parliament. 

Lord  Cloncurry*8  opposition  to  the  lathe  system  in  the 
Lords  was,  throughout  the  following  year,  unwavering, 
constant,  and  remarkable.  On  the  3ra  March,  1833,  he 
pronounced  it  to  be  the  main  grievance  of  Ireland,  and, 
if  not  then  attended  to,  would  render  acts  of  coercion  and 
the  effusion  of  blood  continually  necessary.  •'  The 
people,"  said  his  lordship,  *'  are  heavily  taxed  to  support 
a  Cnurch  with  which  they  have  no  communion,  whilst 
the  zealous  ministers  of  their  own  Church  are  left  en- 
tirely to  depend  upon  the  scant  charity  of  their  flocks." 
For  the  remainder  of  that  year  Lord  Cloncurry  took 
little  or  no  part  in  politics.  He  may  be  said  to  have 
passed  it  in  dignified  retirement — -part  of  the  time  at 
Carton,  on  a  visit  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster. 

In  the  summer  of  1834,  "  The  Irish  difficulty"  splin- 
tered the  Grrey  Administration  into  fragments.     That  of 
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Lord  Melbourne  succeeded  it;  but  its  career  was  a  short 
one.  A  determined,  harassing,  and  uninterrupted  opposi- 
tion from  the  Conservative  side  of  Parliament,  coupled 
with  the  personal  antagonism  of  the  King,  effectually 
did  its  work,  and,  in  the  month  of  November,  the  Aa- 
ministration  of  Lord  Melbourne  had  ceased  to  exist. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  sent  for  in  post-haste  by 
his  Majesty,  and  requested  to  form  a  ministry  at  once. 
Like  a  true  soldier,  he  bowed  submissively  to  the  wishes 
of  his  commander,  and  lost  no  time  in  assuming  the 
custody  of  all  official  seals.  But,  without  the  aid  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  it  was  agreed  on  all  hands  that  no  Tory 
Government  could  be  formed,  much  less  complete.  As 
that  Right  Hon.  Baronet,  however,  was  recreating  in 
Rome,  some  delay  should  necessarily  intervene.  Mr. 
Hudson,  in  his  capacity  of  King's  Messenger,  was  de- 
spatched to  fetch  him.  He  travelled  night  and  day,  and 
in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  reached  his  destina- 
tion. Not  a  moment  s  delay  took  place,  and  Mr.  Hudson 
returned  with  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  in  triumph  to 
London.  On  his  arrival  he  found  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton occupying  the  position  of  Dictator,  which  he  con- 
tinued to  fill  until  the  downfall  of  the  Administration. 

A  feeling  of  disappointment  at  the  resignation  of  the 
Melbourne  Cabinet  was  extremely  general,  especially  in 
Ireland.  At  the  very  moment  that  the  King  dismissed 
his  ministers,  plans  were  rapidly  advancing  to  maturity 
in  the  Cabinet  for  the  adoption  of  a  more  liberal  system 
of  rule  in  Ireland  than  had  even  characterized  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Earl  Gh-ey.  Consternation  at  the  announce- 
ment pervaded  all  classes,  save  one.  Triumph,  in  all  the 
vigour  and  intensity  of  gratified  passion,  marked  the 
conduct  of  the  Orange  faction. 

At  this  crisis.  Lord  Cloncurry  addressed  the  following 
letter  to  Mr.  Conway,  the  late  talented  editor  and  pro- 
prietor  of  the  Post,  with  whom  he  was  long  in  the  habit 
of  corresponding.  His  lordship  entertained  an  old  and 
cordial  triendship  for  Mr.  Conway,  which  remained  un- 
impaired until  death  put  an  end  to  it  in  1852 : — 
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£No.  44.]      U>BD  CLOMOCBRT  TO  FBBDKBICK  WX.  OONWikT,  BBQ. 

'' ZyoM,  Iff  i>0C.  1884. 

*'  Mt  dear  Sib, — Ton  are,  aa  usoal,  taking  the  straightforward,  dirinte- 
rested,  and  fearless  part  in  the  good  cause,  and  assaredly  it  is  the  only  wise 
one. 

"  No  man  should  now  be  neutral  *  *  The  liberty,  the  propertr,  and, 
I  believe,  the  personal  safety  of  ereiy  individual  in  the  three  kingdoms 
depend  on  the  speedy  discomfiture  of  the  Tories,  and  of  their  great  captain. 
The  people  of  England  and  of  Scotland  have  acted  on  this  conviction  with  a 
spirit  and  unanimity  which  prove  them  worthy  of  the  franchise  they  have 
wrung  from  the  usurpers,  and  to  dispossess  them  of  which  is  a  chief  motive 
of  the  present  desperate,  but  I  trust  vain  attempt.  If  we  in  Ireland  liave 
been  less  prompt,  we  will  not  be  less  persevering,  for  againsi  Ireland 
ekmjly  is  the  conspiracy  dincted.     ♦     ♦     • 

**  When  the  great  right  of  Catholic  Emancipation  was  achieved  for  Ireland 
by  Leinnter,  Anglesey,  Fingal,  and  O'Connell,*  and  when  the  cause  of  ge- 
neral reform  seemed  all  triumphant,  1  thought  it  impossible  that  enmity  or 
oppression  could  ever  again  distract  us.  My  own  attention  I  would  have 
willingly  confined  to  the  physical  improvement  of  onr  country — drainage^ 
cultivation,  employment,  food,  clothing,  and  comfort;  but  the  moment  I  was 
put  upon  the  tithe  committee,  the  moment  I  found  that  to  ex(ingtii$k  meant 
to  doitblty  XhtX  moment  I  perceived  that  the  chief  benefit  of  Emancipation 
was  to  be  withheld.  Indeed  that  the  tithe  project,  coupled  with  the  dis- 
franchisement of  the  great  body  of  our  freeholders,  filled  me  with  disgust  and 
apprehenidon ;  still,  however,  I  resolved  to  wait  patiently,  and  to  work  quietly, 
*  *  I  explained  the  nature  of  our  real  grievances,  the  facility  by  whidi 
a  small  meed  of  justice  would  satisfy  the  people  of  Ireland;  and,  above  all, 
I  believe  I  proved  that  the  ProtesUnt  Church  of  Ireland,  without  tithe,  might 
be  rendered  richer,  mora  useful,  and  more  respectable  tlian  it  ever  was,  by  a 
proper  application  of  her  possesions  in  land. 

^  **  The  great  body  of  our  people  must  be  thought  of,  must  be  respected  and 
enabled  to  r('.«i)ect  themselves ;  they  must  not  be  flattered,  and  still  left  in  a 
state  of  degradation  and  of  want ;  the  public  Income  must  be  devoted  to  tha 
service  of  thute  who  create  it ;  the  land  must  support  the  bee  in  preference  to 
the  drune ;  we  must  have  education  for  the  young,  certain  and  remunerative 
employment  for  the  industrious,  and  support  for  the  helpless.  The  state 
must  know  no  diflference  of  religion ;  the  people  must  be  fairly  and  fully  re- 
presented m  short  parliaments;  and  to  prevent  improper  influence  of  any  kind, 
I  recommend  tlio  balloL 

**  What  has  a  government  or  a  statesman  to  answer  for,  who,  instead  of 
healing  our  wounds  and  uniting  our  energiea,  inflames  our  passions  and  re- 
tards our  hope,  giving  as  the  alternative  of  coercion  bills  on  one  hand,  and 
dub  law  on  the  other.  Let  u«»  pray  for  a  wiser  future,  let  us  cry  with  ona 
vtiice,  ♦♦  Out  with  the  DicUtor,  fair  play  for  the  people."— Your  Friend  and 
Servant,  "Cloncurbt. 

The  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Cloncurry 
from  Rome,  at  this  period  writes: — **  Can  the  Peel  and 

•  Ilad  Lofd  aoncuny  been  recoocfled  to  O^Connefl  at  this  P«\<»i^  .^ 
lordship  wonkl  hardly  have  made  him  what  Roiy  CMore  would  call  '  Paday 
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Wellinsioii  poTenuneni  nani  ?  I  am  Fare  it  o:i:rtit  not, 
and  if  tbere  be  comnkoa  L^aestj  and  i£i  cealing  in  nmn, 
it  will  not-' 

The  House  of  Lard*,  in  ilarcK  1 535.  aidressei  with 
some  exoepdons,  a  rote  of  oonddence  in  the  ruling  Ad- 
ministration!  Lord  CioncuiTT,  amons^  oiht;i5  who 
thought  fit  to  hold  themf^elTes  al>-:  ir^m  iiarticiparino^  in 
Foch  mockery,  was  applied  to  (j:  his  simiaire.  But 
thid  he  respectfully  declined  to  T^e^  tor  reas-Dns  which 
appear  in  the  following  well  conceired  and  forcible  pro- 
test:— 

Loei>  croscrssT's  dxssxxe. 
(Jj  mterwi  »pm  tie  JvmrmaU  oflJu  ktmM  ^  Lo'^^') 

**  1.  B«raaA«  it  k  ««4«z.t5A]  U>  the  di,^iy  aad  «ercHnr  of  the  tfanne,  and 
the  wt^fMTt  and  p^ace  of  the  emixre.  t£at  t&e  F**  ;4e  »h.*a]]  hare  weU- 
frrrjan/^tid  cause  to  rdr  upon  the  visdom,  oc<i«asteocj.  aod  si&Uliij  of  tbc 
G</v*TmiKtii- 

**  2-  B^^a***  th*  natkm  ha«  been  jnsthr  <£-ap-j»--ic:^i  zn^  alaniMii  tj-  the 
Ofniooo*  di^mimal  c^  fab  Maitsty'*  late  ministers,  a:  a  f'rri.^i  of  {:«r>f'-and 
trsuif^uiU'tty,  aud  bj  the  UD04L««itutirjoal  an^umpcii^a  ot  Kvcral  of  thehijbeft 
ofiic^  '^  Uk  cTfiwn,  br  a  miliiarv  juybXffiwui  wiv>  bai  I:i:^  since  ftdnuned 
bis  (fwn  nnntDtm  to  act  aa  the  head  of  the  dvU  Gorenuaent  of  the 
ecpojjtry, 

**  Z.  'BfKzvue  tbo«e  who  hare  siDce  been  induced  to  join  that  aobkiBaii  m 
the  foimatioQ  of  the  miniitrj,  aa  now  compi.<^«d,  art  znen  whose  pulitical 
prinr-tfile^  are  held  in  ja«»t  repmljation  by  the  moot  nuxuaxfoa  and  the  moat 
ittt/^lJig*mt  claaM*  of  the  ornnminuty. 

**  4«  Bermiue  the  minl^Aen,  to  whom  the  de«tinieft  of  the  Britiah  twpbrt  mn 
m/w committed,  are  the  remoantA  and  ^uf-cessi^n  of  that  c1a«  of  stateanen 
who.  fortj  rears  ago,  and  snl^i^equentlr  br  their  nnif-ter  pr>licT  abroad  and 
at  home,  inrolred  the  nations  of  Europe  in  a  destmctive  general  war,  and 
n^ireMed,  a«  far  aa  in  them  lar,  the  domestic  growth  of  libenl  opinion ; 
ami  who,  at  the  termiiiatii»n  of  that  war,  waged  on  their  port,  and  praMcated 
at  a  niinotu  exfjen^e,  a£rainj$t  the  liberties  of  their  neiirfaboors,  brooght  dis- 
credit on  the  name  «if  En);rland,  by  sanctioning  the  transfer  of  many  states 
entitled  to  independence,  to  the  swaj  of  ho$itile  and  despotic  powcn,  by  per- 
mitting the  brarert  amongst  the  manhals  of  France  to  be  executed  under 
an  unjOHt  and  unnecemar}-  sentence,  and  by  consigning  the  greatest  man  of 
the  age  to  exile  and  death  on  the  miserable  rock  of  St.  Helena. 

"  5.  BecauMe  those  ministers  hare,  in  the  spirit  of  their  prBdecessora,  um- 
formly  remsted  all  meamires  of  ref(MTD  in  oar  political  institutions;  and 
becanae  they  stUl  hold,  and  openly  profess,  doctrines  of  goremment  in  rda- 
tlon  to  pending  qaestions  of  deep  public  interest,  which  renders  is  impoasibla 
that  they  can  obtain  the  confidence  and  cordial  support  of  the  British  people, 
expressing  their  sentiments  through  a  reformed  House  of  Commons. 

^  6.  Because  the  abrupt  reaocessioo  of  thoae  ministers  to  power  has  ooca- 
iionad  peculiar  and  weU-Cvunded  disgust  and  discontent  in  the  gnat  ma|ofitr 
of  the  people  of  Ireland,  who,  reverting  to  the  scenes  through  which  th^ 
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paMed  under  the  rale  of  the  poUttcal  predeoeseon  of  those  mfadston,  and 
justly  aUrmed  at  the  exdiutve  spirit  already  manifested  by  the  local 
Goverameot  of  Ireland,  are  impreued  with  fearful  appreheosioos  that  so 
long  as  that  Government,  as  now  constituted  and  adviied,  shall  last,  the 
Irish  people  will  have  to  maintain  a  renewed  struggle  against  the  domina- 
tion of  a  faction ;  and  that  the  persecuting  efforts  of  that  faction  will  be  to 
re-establish  for  itself  a  hat«ful  political  ascendency,  to  check  the  spread  of 
popular  education  upon  a  sound  and  practical  system,  to  repreta  the 
utgeotly  required  reforms  in  the  municipal  corporations  of  Irdand,  and  to 
impede  the  speedy  settlement  of  those  questions  relating  to  the  Established 
Church,  which,  remaining  unadjudicated,  prove  a  constant  source  of  internal 
animosity  and  contention,  and  have  already  produced  many  dreadfU 
sacrifices  of  human  life. 

"  ClX)NCUBRT." 

The  Tory  Administration  was  not  destined  long  to 
stand.  In  corruption  it  acquired  its  life ;  and  througuout 
the  short,  miserable  span  of  that  existence  nought  but 
ilUhealth  and  deficiency  of  moral  vigour  marked  itA 
movements.  At  length  the  highest  tribunal  in  the 
empire— a  Parliamentary  Committee — pronounced  the 
practices  by  which  their  temporary  triumph  was  ob- 
tained to  have  been  fraudulent,  illegal,  and  unconstitu- 
tional. In  April,  1835,  a  majority  of  thirty-six  defeated 
them  on  the  Church  question,  and  down  fell  the  Tory 
Cabinet,  with  a  crash,  to  the  ground. 

Again  Lord  Melbourne  was  Premier.  The  Earl  of 
Mulgrave,  as  Lord  Lieutenant,  accompanied  by  his  Se- 
cretary, Lord  Morpeth,  proceeded  to  Ireland.  Morpeth 
was  an  old  favourite  with  the  Irish  people,  and  they 
received  him  with  enthusiasm.  The  reader  may  remem- 
ber the  banquet  in  his  honour,  and  Lord  Cioncuny's 
words  on  that  occasion. 

The  new  Viceroy,  shortly  after  his  arrival,  was  hos- 
pitably invited  on  a  visit  by  Lord  Clonctirry,  a  request 
which  his  Excellency  cheerfully  acceded  to.  The  Cur- 
ragh  races  were  just  about  to  come  off,  and  Lord  and 
Lady  Mulgrave  expressed  a  wish  to  see  them.  Accord- 
ingly, on  June  11,  their  Excellencies,  accompanied  by 
Lord  CloncurrVf  proceeded  to  the  race-course,  escorted 
by  a  troop  o\  the  1st  Dragoon  Guards;  and  having 
remained  until  half-past  six  in  the  afternoon,  returned  in 
the  same  order  to  Lyons.  Their  reception  by  the  pea- 
santry was  truly  gratifying. 
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During  the  same  month  we  find  Lord  Cloncurry 
writing  a  public  letter,  with  a  view  to  reconcile  Messrs. 
G.  P.  Scrope,  George  Ensor,  and  Genei-al  Cockbume, 
who  had  had  an  angry  controversy  on  that  prolific  sub- 
ject of  contention,  Poor  Laws.  The  tone  of  his  lordship*s 
letter  was,  as  usual,  favourable  to  that  measure. 

Lord  Cloncurry  invariably  attended  the  annual  exa- 
minations at  Clongowes  Wood  College,  the  quondam  seat 
of  his  old  intimate,  Wogan  Browne.  At  the  banquet 
celebratory  of  this  event,  in  August,  1834,  we  find  the 
services  which  his  lordship  had  been  periodically  con- 
fijrring  on  it,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  acknowledged 
impressively  by  Dr.  Esmonde,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
proposing  the  noble  lord's  health.  "  Lord  Cloncurry," 
observes  the  Morning  Register^  "returned  thanks  with 
considerable  feeling  and  eloquence.  The  company  pre- 
sent amounted  to  350." 

Popularity  was  the  idol  of  Constantine  Earl  of  Mul- 
grave ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  neither  spared 
time,  pains,  nor  money,  to  secure  that  happiest  of 
possessions.  He  saw  how  simply  Lord  Anglesey  sacri- 
nced  his,  and  this  consideration  made  him  doubly 
watchful  to  preserve  it  undiminished  and  intact.  It  has 
been  said  that  Lord  Mulgrave  was  too  fond  of  display, 
and  indulged  his  passion  for  popularity  to  a  greater 
extent  than  ought  to  characterize  the  conduct  of  one 
who  wielded  the  sceptre  of  viceregal  authority.  One 
act  of  his,  in  particular,  became  the  subiect  of  much 
severe  comment  in  the  Upper  House.  Liike  his  prede- 
cessor, the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Lord  Mulgrave  made  a 
tour  through  Ireland,  from  Antrim  to  Kerry,  and  firom 
Dublin  to  the  wilds  of  Connemara.  As  he  proceeded  along, 
he  liberated  fi-om  the  county  bridewells  the  prisoners 
charged  with  larcenies,  and  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  their 
smiles  and  benedicUons.  Another  act  of  his  Excellency's 
fiirnished  the  topic  for  much  Conservative  animadversion. 
He  refused  to  sanction  the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Deane  as 
Mayor  of  Cork,  simply  because  he  was  a  sworn  Orange- 
man, although  in  private  an  amiable  character.  In  fact, 
the  rule  of  Lord  Mulgrave  was  a  continued  war&ie 
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against  Orange  organization,  and  ascendency  arrogance. 
Serious  apprehensions  were  entertained  by  many  of  the 
fraternity  that  their  sway  was  approaching  to  a  termi- 
nation in  Ireland.  This  feeling  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  diminished  when  his  Excellency  dismissed  from  ihe 
commission  of  the  peace  Colonels  Vemer  and  Percival, 
two  of  the  most  furious  champions  of  the  Orange  interest 
in  the  kingdom.     Both  occupied  high  positions  in  the 

great  Brunswick  Society,  under  King  Ernest  of  Hanover, 
olonel  Vemer,  at  a  public  dinner,  spoke  in  harsh  lan- 
guage against  the  Administration,  and   concluded  by 
proposing  the  violent  party  toast  of  "  The  Battle  of  the 
Diamond.*"    This  engagement  between  the  Orangemen 
and  Defenders,  in  1795,  has  been  elsewhere  described. 
The  bloodshed  was  frightful,  and  the  cruelties  committed 
by  the  victors,  sickening  to  contemplate.    Colonel  Vemer, 
however,  forty  years  after,  rioted  in  the  pleasing  con- 
templation of  hfoth,  and  gave  bland  expression  to  his 
partisan  glee  before  a  bowl  of  wine  and  some  hundred 
congenial  spirits.     His  dismissal  from  the  magistracy  ex- 
cited an  unprecedented  sensation  throughout  Orangeland. 
The  utter  annihilation  of  that  once  rampant  faction  was 
now  looked  forward  to  as  a  highly  probable  event     In 
the  midst  of  these  surmises,  the  well-known  equestrian 
statue  of  William  Prince  of  Orange,  in  College-green, 
was  one  night  suddenly  blown  into  fragments  by  the 
combined  operation  of  fulminating  silver  and  Popish  gun- 
powder.    This  was  considered  typical  of  Protestant  sub- 
version.    Many  a  countenance  blanched  with  conster- 
nation at  the  intelligence.     The  writer  of  these  pages 
was  only  a  child  at  the  lime,  but  he  well  remembers  the 
intensity  of  the  excitement  which  this  explosion  occa- 
sioned.    Men  of  every  creed  and  party,  on  the  morning 
after  the  catastrophe,  hurried  in  knots  to  CoUege-gieen, 
and,  speechless  with  astonishment,  stood  gazing  at  the 
blackened  horse,  unconscious  of  a  rider.     That  statue, 
which  **  braved  for  two  hundred  years  the  battle  and  the 
breeze" — which  underwent,  perhaps  ten  thousand  times, 
the  alternate  daubing  of  almost  every  imaginable  cobur, 
except  green,  and    the   showy    equipment  of  orange 
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mantles,  scarfs,  nbbons,  and  lilies — to  think  of  the  dignity 
of  that  statue  outraged  in  a  manner  at  once  so  deliberate 
and  audacious,  was  a  reflection  which  astounded  no  one 
more  than  the  Roman  Catholics  themselves. 

In  referring  to  the  Catholic  bias  of  Lord  Mulgrave  s 
Administration,  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  that 
O'Connell's  first  invitation  to  partake  of  Viceregal  hospi- 
tality came  from  his  Excellency.  It  was  on  one  of  these 
occasions,  we  believe,  that  the  Viceroy  offered  0*Connell 
the  Mastership  of  the  Irish  Rolls — a  &vour  which  the 
CTeat  Agitator  at  once  declined.  Lord  Melbourne,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  acknowledged  at  this  period  that  the 
Government  were  most  desirous  to  conciliate,  without 
compromise,  a  man  who  wielded  such  enormous  power 
over  the  people  of  both  countries. 

The  popular  party  in  Ireland  Lord  Mulgrave  tnin- 
quillizea  with  a  vengeance.  But  he  became,  on  the 
other  hand,  an  object  of  bitter  hate  amongst  the  Orange- 
men, 

It  is  a  matter  tolerably  notorious,  that  Lord  Cloncurnr 
and  O'Connell  were,  for  some  years  subsequent  to  their 
collision  of  opinion  in  1831,  on  terms  of  but  indifferent 
intimacy.  The  estrangement  arose  from  their  conflicting 
views  on  the  policy  of  agitating  the  Repeal  question 
during  the  second  Viceroyalty  of  Lord  Anglesey.  The 
only  blot  on  the  page  which  recounts  to  posterity 
(yConneirs  claims  to  Irish  gratitude  and  respect,  was  his 
invariable  tendency,  on  the  slightest  provocation,  to 
retaliate  in  terms  of  violent  invective.  For  this  Lord 
Cloncuny  frequently  came  in,  throughout  the  years  *31 
and  *32.  That  the  fact  of  Cloncurry  holding  himself 
aloof  fix)m  all  political  agitation  was  calculated  to  irritate 
O'Connell  cannot  be  denied;  but  that  the  old  peer  was 
otherwise  than  sincere  no  one  ever  yet  dared  to  contro- 
vert. In  noticing  this  matter,  we  cannot  avoid  adding, 
that  in  reply  to  each  broadside  opened  by  O'Connefl, 
Cloncurry  discharged  a  shot  calculated  to  wound,  though 
not  to  slay. 

In  183*5  0*Connell  repented  of  these  ungenerous  at- 
tacks, and  having  made  known  his  sentiments  to  honest 
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"  Billy  Murphy"  and  Mr.  David  (now  Chief  Baron) 
Pigot,  those  gentlemen  undertook  to  effect  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  the  long  estranged  rival  patriots.  O'Con- 
nell,  knowing  himself  to  have  been  m  fault,  wrote  a 
most  apolo^tic  letter  to  Lord  Cloncurry,  wherein  he 
expressed  his  sorrow  that  he  should  ever  havp  forfeited 
the  good  peer's  esteem.  One  of  the  most  mteresting 
letters  in  the  "  Personal  Recollections  of  Lord  Clon- 
curry** is  that  addressed  on  this  occasion  b^  0*ConneIl  to 
his  lordship.  He  attributed  his  **  irritation**  to  a  prose- 
cution which  he  *'  neither  expected  nor  deserved,  and 
to  the  appointments  made  by  the  Whig  Ministry  in 
L:eland.  But  the  main  source  of  O'Connell's  distaste 
towards  Cloncurry  arose  from  the  close  intimacy  which 
subsisted  between  "  Algerine  Anglesey*'  and  his  lordship. 
He  considered  that  the  Viceroy  had  blindly  fallen  into 
the  snares,  and  even  into  the  arms  of  the  mortal  enemies 
of  Ireland. 

The  Reform  party  (then  a  formidable  organization) 
were  most  desirous  tnat  the  hitherto  disunited  exertions 
of  0*Conncll  and  Cloncurry  should  be  fused  into  one  iron 
nerve ;  and  when  the  report  of  the  reconciliation  reached 
them  it  was  hailed  with  joy.  *'  Need  I  add,**  observed 
0*Connell,  as  he  concluded  his  letter,  "  that  if  you  will 
accept  of  my  co-operalion,  you  shall  command  it  with  a 
sincerity  written  on  my  heart*8  core.**  Messrs.  Murphy 
and  Pigot  undertook  to  take  custody  of  this  letter.  Tney 
delivered  it  to  Lord  Cloncurryi  at  Lyons,  who  expressed 
the  utmost  Ratification  at  its  tone.  He  resolved  to 
become  oblivious  of  the  past,  and  generously  met  0*Con- 
nell  in  his  advances.  He  retired  to  his  stuay,  and  wrote 
a  most  kind  and  sensible  letter  to  0*Connell. 

Mr.  Murphy  delivered  the  letter.  In  a  note  to  Lord 
Cloncurry  he  observed,  that  never  did  he  see  a  man  more 
delightea  than  he  was  with  its  admirable  tone.  '*  On 
finishing  the  first  paragraph,**  wrote  Murphy,  **  he  struck 
the  table,  and  cxclaimca  in  a  loud  voice — *May  God 
bless  him!*  He  said  it  was  a  letter  he  should  keep 
carefully  by  him  as  long  as  he  lived.  At  another  time 
he  said — *Good  God!   how  could  I  ever  have  quar- 
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relied  with  such  a  man?*  Pigot  says  that  it  is  one  of 
the  best  letters  he  ever  read,  and  that  it  could  only  have 
been  written  by  the  best  of  Irishmen." 

The  letter,  nowever,  which  forms  the  theme  of  Mr. 
Murphy's  epistle,  and  Mr.  Pigot's  eulogy,  does  not  appear 
in  the  "  Personal  Recollections."  We  have  successfully 
inquired  after  it;  and,  as  the  letter  is  in  all  respects 
highly  creditable  to  Lord  Cloncurry,  we  can  have  no 
hesitation  in  annexing  it  to  this  account  of  the  trans- 
action:— 

[No.  45.]        LOBD  CLONCURRY  TO  DAXISL  o'OOySKLL,  RBQ.,  M.P. 

''l^oHt,  Octobtr  IStft,  1S85. 

**  Ht  drab  (yCoKKSLL, — I  thank  yoa  for  joar  ktter ;  it  has  given  me 
the  sinoereBt  plearare.  If  you  had  done  me  a  serious  injniy  I  should  deem 
it  an  atonement.  If  you  did  not  atone  I  should  now  feel  it  my  duty  to 
oo-operate  with  you  in  the  service  of  our  oomitiy. 

"  I  have  not,  indeed,  the  vanity  to  imagine  that  my  oo-operation  could 
he  otherwise  valuable  than  from  the  affection  borne  to  me  from  the  friends 
of  liberty,  of  justice,  and  of  Ireland ;  from  their  belief  in  the  singleness  of 
my  devotion  to  their  cause. 

''It  is  not  now  necessary  to  inquire  whether  I  was  premature,  or  O'ConneD 
tardy,  in  hailing  the  improved  prospects  of  our  country.  There  was  reason 
for  you  to  doubt,  as  there  was  for  me  to  hope.  I  saw  the  noblest,  the  most 
single-minded,*  and  the  most  enthu^astic  of  mankind,  anxious  to  do  us  justice, 
and  pledged  to  our  regeneration ;  but  I  saw  him  unsupported  and  counter- 
acted by  his  colleagues,  his  misplaced  confidence  betrayed,  and  bis  wise  and 
statesmanlike  intentions  frustrated.  This  distracted  my  peace,  and  destroyed 
my  health ;  but  I  did  hope  that,  by  the  support  and  co-operation  of  all  good 
men,  he  would  have  been  so  stivngthened  in  his  power  and  his  purposes,  as 
to  have  accomplished  the  object  of  his  every  wish — our  permanent  prosperity. 
Whether  that  co-operation  was  by  some  wisely  withheld,  or  hostility  justly 
proclaimed,  I  shall  not  now  inquirie ;  I  will  look  only  to  the  future  After  a 
long  separation,  you  and  I  can  come  together  in  perfect  unity  of  pnrpote, 
and  in  oblivion  of  all  minor  interests,  think  only  of  bringing  to  maturity  the 
too  often  blighted  hopes  of  our  country. 

**  A  period  has  nom^  fortunately,  arrived  when  there  is  no  longer  a  point 
of  difference  between  reformers.  We  understand  each  other ;  may  we  not 
hope  to  draw  to  us  the  well-informed  and  the  honest  of  our  hitherto  oppo- 
nents. I  do  verily  believe  that,  even  in  the  Lords,  many  of  those  who  have 
sbined  against  Ireland  have  done  so  more  in  ignorance  than  enmity ;  and 
as  in  the  first  step  of  reform  they  yielded  to  conviction,  let  us  hope  that  in 
measures  of  not  less  paramount  importance  they  will  in  future  be  guided 
rather  by  reason  and  justice  than  by  party  fedmg,  or  the  dictation  of  a 
eormptand  abomhiable  faction. 


In  allusion  to  Lord  Anglesey. 
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"  Can  any  Just  man  agreeing  to  corporate  reform  In  England  bosltate  to 
allow  its  more  urgent  neoeeei^  in  Ireland,  when  be  knows  th«  mateiiala  of 
which  her  corporations  are  composed?  Who  will  say  that  we  want  not 
a  police  bill*  for  the  coanties  and  for  the  metropolis,  and  the  appHeation  of 
tiUie  to  the  relief^  the  education,  and  the  em|doyment  of  the  people  ?  It 
would  be  as  tedious  as  unneoessarj  in  a  letter,  amd  to  yon,  to  dwell  on  these 
sabjects.     ♦     ♦     • 

**  I  condnde  by  again  most  sincerely  thanking  you  for  your  letter.  Con- 
tinue long  to  exercise  your  unrivalled  talents  to  the  advantage  of  Ireland 
and  of  mankind,  and  be  assured  of  the  hearty,  though  very  humble, 
asristanod  of^ 

'<MydearO*Connell, 

**  Your  faithful  and  obliged, 

♦*  Clomourrt.* 

The  next  document  which  claims  a  place  in  this 
memoir  is  a  characteristically  written  letter  from  Lord 
Cloncurry  to  Mr.  Bagot,  of  Castle  Bagot.  No  date 
appears  to  be  attached  to  this  letter ;  out  that  it  was 
written  in  the  year  1836  we  have  every  reason  to  know. 
The  meeting  therein  alluded  to  (which  Mr.  Bagot  took 
an  active  part  in  organizing)  was  one  convened  for  the 
purpose  of  demanding  a  full,  final,  and  satisfactory  settle- 
ment of  the  tithe  question.  Lord  Ljrndhurst  ha<l,  a  short 
time  previously,  in  the  House  of  iJords,  stigmatized  the 
people  of  Ireland  as  aliens  in  blood,  in  language,  and  in 
religion.  The  effect  produced  by  this  insolent  assertion 
was  startling.  O'Connell  withered  the  Chancellor  with 
invective.  It  drew  forth  one  of  Shiel's  brightest  speci- 
mens of  oratory. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  first  two  sentences  of  Lord 
Cloncurry's  letter  is  in  satirical  allusion  to  Lord  Lynd- 
hur8t*s  diatribe: — 

[No.  46.]       LOBD  CLOSrcUBST  TO  JOHV  JAXBB  BA(fOT,   Ug^,  D.L. 

**  Mt  dbar  Baoot, — 1  am  sorry  that  I  am  prevented  meeting  you  this  day. 
The  cause  which  brings  my  oountfymen  together  is  not  alien  to  my  heart,  to 
my  religion,  nor  to  the  language  of  my  life. 

"  But  if  the  people  of  Ireland,  instead  of  my  loved  neighbours  and  feDow- 
subjects,  were  as  little  known  to  me  as  they  must  be  to  Lord  Lyndhurst,  it 
would  not  excuse  me  to  my  consdenoe^  i^  as  a  logislator,  I  reftised  them 
joitioe. 


•  8'M)n  after,  Lord  aoncurry  bad  the  gratification  of  witnessing  the  in- 
troduction of  the  new  police  into  Dublin. 
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**  The  mail  iDs«t  be  hsrdawd  In  tgwraoe  «r  is  maliee.  mho  < 
ri^lit  or  nnr  neoeaatv  for  oorpontioaa.  Bt  bo  other  meaoe  can  the  pmfUMir 
pI'jD^iered  finnn  oar  t47«riu  and  cities  be  reimeied :  bot  il  as  has  beea  faiiclj 
MALed.  there  be  no  propertj,  still  oorpoeatioiu  are  neocsttxr  fur  the  i 
pbTBcai  aanat^jvy,  aiMl  |»litkal  interests  of  the  peopfte;  the  firft  in 
which  the  phikMopbcr  or  the  miasiooarf  woold  viah  to  establish  Idr 
dvilizatioii  of  a  bart«nmft  nation. 

**  When  the  corporate  lands  of  oar  towns  and  cities  are  recuieied  i 
the  dishonest  patxoos  who  kaaed  them  to  themseH^s  at  nominal  rents,  tkete 
win  be  ample  means  far  paring,  watering,  and  deansiiig.  witbcMit  ■ililiiiiMrf 
taxation ;  and  the  beqaests  of  worthj  and  benevolent  persons  to  their  nacHv 
towns  win,  from  time  to  time,  enable  them  to  add  to  their  beaotj  and  tkdr 
eomf-'^t. 

**•  The  aOuson  to  plondcr  rainds  me  of  the  secood  thoofh  chief  sob|ecft 
of  yoar  assembling — titlKas.  Was  there  ever  in  anr  coontrr  plonder,  lapine, 
or  injostioe,  equal  to  the  tithe  sfvtem  in  Irriand?  The  mosC  wanton  plnada; 
the  most  hardened  crndtj,  the  most  bolMng  injustice — aO  in  the  naaie  of 
religion  and  of  charity — and  to  support  a  Church  posaesang  in  neglected  Innd 
won  than  an  acre  for  each  oommamcant :  a  Church  known  to  the  body  of 
the  people  by  its  enormous,  abused,  and  ill-managed  weahh.  Tboogfa  luijelf 
a  ProtestADt  and  a  tithe  proprietr/r,  it  i«  more  than  forty  years  since  I  fiiai 
wrote  and  spoke  against  a  system  nnchristian,  degrading.  destnicUre  of  nD 
good  CeeliDg.  of  all  charity,  and  of  aU  desire  of  imprmnement.  To  laualy 
which  evil  Jxrd  Stanleys  Act  would  sobetitote  landlord  for  tithe  praetor, 
widoi  the  breach  between  the  ranks  of  society,  and  add  to  the  compir«  difi- 
cvlticB  of  an  embairsmcd,  shifting,  and  most  nnpopolar  pioprietuy. 

"Host  faithfoHy  yovn, 

**  ClXWdTBXT." 

Well  knowing  from  experience  what  Tast  infloenoe  the 
old  Catholic  Association  was  long  capable  of  wielding,  it 
ifl  not  surprising  that  Daniel  O^Connell  should  have  set 
in  modon  the  massive  machinery  of  another  league  at  a 
time  when  the  voice  of  his  country,  in  piteous  and  im- 
passioned language,  called  for  the  redress  of  ^eyances 
whose  name  was  legion.  The  National  Association  was 
a  powerful  confederacy,  and,  there  is  no  denying,  great 
national  benefit  resulted  from  its  labours.  *'  There  were, 
however,"  saysFagan^s  "  Life  of  O'Connell,"  ^^  unpleasant 
drawbacks  to  these  discussions.  It  was,  to  the  Irish 
nation,  a  painfril  thing  to  see  O^Connell  and  Sharman 
Crawford  in  personal  collision.**  Mr.  Fagan  goes  on  to 
say,  that  Mr.  Crawford  was,  in  the  abstract,  right  in  most 
of  the  opinions  he  maintained  at  the  Association. 

It  pamed  Lord  Cloncurry  to  see  the  strength  of  the 
national  councils  shaken  by  collision  of  opinion.     He 
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resolyed  to  do  his  best  to  coalesce  the  jarring  elements  of 
agitation,  and  addressed  Mr.  Crawford,  some  letters  on 
the  subject.  One  of  them  is  so  racy  of  its  author  that 
we  should  be  sorry  to  deny  it  a  place  in  this  me- 
moir:— 

[Na  47.]      LOBO  OLOHCOBBT  TO  W.  SHASMAX  CBAWVORD,  BSg.,  M.r. 

'' Mardimo,  Oct.  10,  1SS6. 
'*  Mr  OBAB  Sir, — Since  ever  I  had  the  honoar  of  jovar  aoqiuiiiiUiiee,  your 
conduct  as  an  Iriahman  and  a  politician  baa  commanded  my  alnoera  respect 
Since  I  liAve  Imown  O'ConneU,  now  npwarda  of  thirty  yeara,  in  times  of  diffi- 
ctilty  and  of  ttorro,  I  have  leldom  differed  from  him  in  opinion,  and  when  I 
did  ao,  it  was  with  grief  and  pain  for  the  cause  in  which  all  good  Irishmoi 
an  boond  to  act  as  by  one  impnlssi  Though  the  prospects  of  Irelaod  an 
now,  thank  God,  better— oh !  howfkr  better  than  when  first  I  devoted  myself  to 
her  cause ! — we  hAve  still  much  to  do,  and  we  an  at  a  moment  of  onr  fiue  so 
critical  that  our  undivided,  our  most  earnest  attention,  ia  required  to  our 
duty.  The  enemy  is  most  active— I  believe,  desperate  and  bloodthinty.  Ut 
not  our  disputes,  like  those  of  the  Christians  of  Constantinople,  give  the  fortnss 
to  the  foe.  *  *  •  *  Do  not  imagine  that  my  admiration  of  O'Conneil, 
my  feeling  for  him  at  the  present  moment,  or  my  conviction  of  the  sacred 
duty  of  all  good  Irishmen  to  be  now  more  than  ever  united — do  not  imagine, 
my  dear  Sir,  that  these  truly  coercing  ciicomstAnces  prevent  my  being  angiy 
with  0*ConneIl  on  many  ooeaaioiis,  and  angiy  with  myself^  fior  suffering  that 
feelittg  to  damp  those  exertions  which  I  stiU  owe  to  Ireland.  Why  did  I  not 
sabscribe  to  the  'Justice  Bent  ?*  Because,  in  his  Inanguration  lettere  on  the 
subject,  O'Connell  accuses  Lord  An^^esey  of  re-anning  the  Orange  yeomen. 
Now,  I  know  that  the  urgent  advice  and  direction  of  Lord  Anglesey  was  to 
di$arm  them.  It  is  true  that  that  most  excellent  of  men  may  be  held 
aooonntable  for  the  acts  of  others,  whilst  he  nominally  governed  Ireland ; 
but  bis  strong  sense  of  justice,  already  made  known  by  one  of  his  despatches,* 
fraudulently  obtained — ^his  condnct  in  Parliament,  aa  oontrssted  to  that  of 
his  Secretary  t— and  the  reconciliation,  so  dncere  on  my  part,  whkh  took 


*  TUs  aDudes  to  Loid  An^esey's  oelabmted  letter  to  Eail  Grey,  which, 
by  means  never  satisfiaetorfly  explafaied,  found  iu  way  into  the  public  papm, 
notwithaUndhig  ministerial  precautions  to  the  contrary.  The  docoment 
called  upon  Lord  Giey  to  take  the  aroeUormtion  of  Ireland  at  once  in  band. 
His  Excellency  sUted  it  as  his  deliberate  opinion,  grounded  opon  an 
experience  of  four  years'  exercise  of  the  ▼lc«ff«gal  sceptre,  that  internal 
peaoe  ooold  never  be  eatablished  until  miniaten  came  to  some  definite 
Arrangement  about  the  Church  quesdon,  whereby  the  ecclesiastical  property 
of  the  EsUblishment  would  be  made  aubeervient  to  the  general  good  of  the 
eonununlty.  Loid  Anglesey  also  called  for  n  ayatem  of  poor  lawa,  labour 
niesk  the  organisation  of  special  conetablea,  the  anppfesrion  of  party  pmea- 
siona,  •  satisfactory  amngeroent  of  joriea,  and  an  endowment  of  the  Boman 

Catholic  dergy. 

tLoidStiiley,nowEariofI>erlqr.     SpeaWngof  him  in  atettw  to  Lord 
Ooneony,  pnUished  in  the  '*  Penooal  BecoOections,"  Loid  A.  says,  that 

u  2 
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|ilace  between  O'Consell  and  iiiei  would,  I  had  hoped,  Iuitv  long  rinoe  pot  an 
end  to  all  exhibition  of  hostility  to  one  idiom  I  had  the  honoiir  to  all  my 
friend,  as  he  was  the  friend  of  my  coontiy — a  man  whose  wisdom  and 
honesty  as  a  statesman  wouM  hare  secured  our  prosperity  had  he  not  been 
oranteracted.  The  history  of  hb  aojoon  in  Irdand  I  will  kaw  to  aa  abler 
pen.    •    •    •    • 

^  Corporations  should  not  only  be  reformed  and  preserved,  bat  mcreased 
in  number,  and  armed  with  a  power  to  recover  the  plundered  property.  The 
whole  system  of  the  magistracy  ^ould  be  dianged,  and  a  farther  reftnva 
effected  in  the  consUbuIaiy ;  the  public  roads  rested  in  a  public  board— one 
great  line  of  railroad,  to  be  executed  by  them  before  the  ground  be  pie- 
occufned  by  bubble  companies ;  and  the  poor  provided  for  by  the  mnuneratiTe 
employment  Ireland  can  so  abundandy  supply.  When  that  b  exhausted  ft 
will  be  time  enough  to  talk  of  workhouses  or  of  emigration,  to  the  benefit 
of  rival  nations,  or  the  increased  growth  of  transatlantic  com,  to  the  depre- 
dation of  our  own.  For  all  ttds,  it  will  be  said,  vre  must  have  peerage 
reform.  Host  anxious  I  am  for  it ;  but  can  it  be  obtained  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament ?  I  fear  not.  Why  not  urge  a  creation  ?  and,  to  diininish  as  little 
as  possible  the  dignity  of  the  Upper  House,  add,  ^jrro  hoc  rice,*  as  many  life 
peers  as  would  carry  those  necessary  measures  recommended  by  hb  Majesty, 
or  desired  by  his  people.  Amongst  those,  I  most  say,  I  think  the  baUot  by 
tar  the  most  important. 

**  I  must  now  terminate  thb  too  tedious  letter,  somewhat  indecorous,  per- 
haps, from  a  peer  and  privy  councillor ;  but  time  presses.  The  roost  insulting 
calumnies  have  been  vented  against  our  people,  to  justify  the  atrocities  of 
their  enemies ;  we  must  forget  every  petty  difference,  and  unite  as  one  man 
in  the  expression  of  our  indignation,  and  of  onr  determination  to  recover  our 
rights. 

**  My  dear  Sr,  with  great  lespect  and  legard,  yours  most  truly, 

**  Clokcosrt.** 


[Now  4S.]      Wm.  gHABMATf  CBAWFOSD,  ISQ.,  M.P.  TO  LOBD  CliOKCCB&T. 

*"  CrawfordOtwm,  October  14,  1836. 

^  Mr  DBAS  Lord, — *  •  •  •  You  aDude  to  the  difference  of  opinion 
whidi  has  been  exhibited  between  Mr.  0*Connell  and  myself  on  certain 
important  questions  affecting  the  interests  of  Ireland ;  and  your  object  b  to 
recondle  those  differences  which  you  deem  might  prove  injurious  to  the  suc- 
cess of  that  great  struggle  now  impending. 

*'My  Lord,  T  agree  with  you  that  vre  should  all  be  united  in  a  common 
eflbrt ;  and  my  o^ect  in  broaching  these  questions  is,  that  by  a  free  and 
frdl  £aeu8sion  of  the  points  of  disagreement,  a  common  principle  of  action 
should  be  decided  on,  previous  to  our  entering  that  great  arena  where  the 


he  (Stanley)  ^  woeld  probably  prefer  a  more  wibmtawt  matter.  I  work  at 
great  disadvantage.  He  knows  all  my  edieraes,  and  I  know  few  of  his. 
Thus  an  my  projects,  when  laid  before  the  Cabinet,  if  he  does  ool  go  the 
9DkoU  length  with  me  (and  half  measures  are  worse  than  useless),  are,  pre>- 
bably,  thwarted  by  him.  He  teDa  hb  own  story,  and  I  have  no  one  to  back 
my  vjewa." 
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battle  b  to  be  finight  M^  object,  by  discnadon  now,  is  to  avoid  diaagno- 
ment  herttufter,  I  wi»h  to  have  principles  of  action  decided  on  hj  tbe  Tolce 
of  the  nation.  To  that  voice  I  am  willing  to  yield;  but  I  hold  it,  that  no 
•yitem  of  action  can  have  weight  or  reepect  which  la  founded  aulely  on  tbe 
dictation  of  any  one  iodividoal,  however  diatinguiahed,  or  on  the  adheiioa  of 
a  party  for  party  objects,  or  on  such  a  line  of  conduct  aa  can  give  pretext  to 
oor  opponents  to  impute  to  oa  such  motives.         •  •  •  » 

**Your  lordship's  object  is  union  of  leforraera.  In  this  object  i  oordlally 
join  yoo.  I  wiU  give  up  all  allosieoa  to  the  past^let  us  open  a  new  leaf, 
and  prepare  for  the  future.  And  how  is  this  to  be  done?  I  unhesiutingly 
^y  that  we  must  look  to  Mr.  O'ConneU  as  the  leader,  to  assert  the  rights  of 
Ireland ;  but  in  that  capacity,  I  claim  from  him  a  di^nct  declaration  of  tbe 
priocipleB  on  which  we  are  to  act,  that  the  accordance  of  those  who  are  to 
act  with  him  shall  be  founded  on  the  conviction  of  reason,  and  not  on  the 
dictatioo  of  authority.  There  are  great  questions  to  be  debated,  vitally 
affecting  the  particular  biterests  of  Irdand.  It  is  time  we  should  understand 
a  definitive  course  of  action  on  those  questions."  fHefe  Mr.  Crawford 
adverted,  amongst  other  matter,  to  the  reform,  of  the  Lords,  and  the  power 
ot  effecting  it]  "I  assert,  my  Lord,  we  bave'power  to  obtain  these,  or  any 
otiier  measures  to  which  the  united  power  of  tbe  nation  shall  be  directed,  oo 
the  foundation  of  a  necessity  arising  from  justice  and  practical  utility.  Ia 
my  opinion,  Ireland  has  now  a  greater  means  of  asserting  her  particular 
rlghta  than  ever  she  had  before,  or  ever  she  may  have  again.  By  the 
presant  balance  of  partiea  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  her  repreaentativea 
have  an  extraordinary  power ;  and  the  National  Association,  by  Its  funds, 
and  oombbation  of  talent  and  influence,  can  give  effect  to  that  power.  Under 
such  dixnnnstanoes,  I  affirm  that  the  word  *  impraetieable*  should  be  bbtted 
out  of  tbe  vocabulary  of  freemen.  Hie  man  who  bears  this  motto  on  hie 
breast  enten  the  fidd  of  combat  with  tbe  certainty  of  defeat.  It  waa  not 
thus  that  our  British  ancestors  extorted  Blagna  Charta  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  It  waa  not  thua  that  the  Irish  patrioU  of  a  former  day  esUblished 
the  independence  of  their  Legislature^  It  was  not  thoa  that  the  great  leader 
of  the  Irish  nation  contended  for  and  accomplished  the  Emandpatioa  of  hia 
countrymen.  No,  my  Lord ;  he  contended  against  difficulties  disoonraglng 
and  inaurmonntable,  apparently,  to  any  other  person  but  one  pos^ased  c?  his 
tranacendaat  poweia.  And  wtdlat  I  have  honestly  expreawid  my  disa^im 
ment  from  paiita  of  Mr.  O'Conneira  Ute  policy,  I,  with  equAl  honeaty  and 
dncerity,  declare,  that  for  these  exertions,  and  for  the  aooompUshment  of  this 
great  beneflt  to  Ireland,  he  ia  entitled  to  the  everiaating  gratitude  of  hia 


^Lei  ua  then  lean,  from  experience  of  past  evoits,  to  raini]*te  oor 
conduct  for  the  fttture— let  us  not  despond  about  mpraetioabUiHt§  let  na 
inqniie  what  justice  to  our  country  deroanda — ^let  us  put  forward  oor  claims, 
and  oo  theae  claims  let  na  take  oor  firm,  deliberata,  and  oonatitnlional  aland. 

"I  am,  my  dear  Loid,  with  every  feeling  of  reapect  and  esteem,  yom 
dnoeraly, 

**  Wm.  SHABiCAir  Crawford.* 

The  earnestness  and  energy  latterly  manifested  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  popular  party  excited,  to  a  still  higher 
pitch,  Uie  alarms  and  jealotisies  of  the  Orange  fiustion. 
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Early  in  the  year  1837,  a  requisition,  signed  by  ei^ht 

eiers,  convenea  a  "  true  blue"  meeting  in  the  Mansion 
ouse.  Twenty  noblemen  and  sixteen  members  of  Par- 
liament attendea,  and  with  eleyated  fists,  flushed  cheeks, 
blazing  eye-balls,  and  stentorian  lungs,  vowed  that  the 
encroachments  of  the  nationalists  should  be  resisted  unto 
death,  and  a  fierce  opposition  to  the  Government  organ- 
ized. **  I  tell  you,"  exclaimed  Lord  Glengall,  "  if  you 
do  not  win  the  battle  which  you  are  fighting  under  the 
banners  of  Wellington,  the  days  during  which  you  can 
hold  your  Protestant  estates  are  numbered/'  The  speeches 
were  of  a  highly  inflammatory  character,  and  no  pains 
were  spared  to  stimulate  the  flame  of  party.  Lord  Roden 
displayed  a  purple  and  orange  handkerchief,  and  fourteen 
hundred  of  the  same  colour  sympathetically  waved  in 
rampant  anti-Catholic  defiance  above  the  heads  of  his 
auditory.  Thunders  of  Kentish  fire  shook  the  old  build- 
ing, reals  of  party  cheers  resounded  lustily  through 
Dawson-street.  The  fiercest  invective,  and  the  bitterest 
sarcasm,  were  alternately  hurled  and  squirted  at  Lords 
Mulgrave  and  Melbourne.  Altogether  a  more  determined 
or  defiant  Orange  demonstration  was  never  before  seen  in 
the  good  city  of  Dublin. 

Tne  Protestant  population  of  Ireland,  apprehensive 
lest  England  should  confound  them  with  the  sworn 
Orangemen  (that  body  having  denominated  their  display 
"  a  meeting  of  the  Irish  Protestants"),  published  a  protest 
against  it,  signed  by  thirty-four  peers  and  fifty-seven 
members  of  the  British  Parliament. 

Meanwhile  the  popular  exertions  for  Corporate  Reform, 
and  other  salutary  measures,  were  in  nowise  diminished, 
and  Lord  Cloncurry,  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  backed 
them  with  his  rapidly  increasing  influence.  Apropos  to 
this,  we  here  subjoin  one  of  the  many  letters  addressed 
to  the  late  Frederick  Win.  Conway  by  his  lordship.  It 
contains  some  little  scraps  of  information  touching  the 
etiquette  and  formula  to  be  observed  in  reference  to  par* 
liamentary  petitions,  which  are  not,  we  think,  genenlly 
known :— 
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[No.  49.]  LOBD  CLONCCTHBT  TO  MB.  OOHWAT. 

''Brooked  CM,  22nd FA.,  1887. 

*«MtdkarSxb,— Ifearlcaniiot  be  of  the  serWoe  I  oonld  wish  to  those 
ti  my  conntzymeD  who  have  peid  me  the  complimeiit  of  entniitiog  their 
petitions  for  Corpormte  Reform  to  mei 

""Their  indignation  at  being  called  'aliens*  cansM  a  leftnooe  In  their 
peUtion  to  a  speech  said  to  have  been  delivered  in  the  Hoose  of  Lofds,  and 
that  refennoe  is  contrary  to  rale. 

**I  wish  to  God  that  libels  and  tesnlts  on  Inland  wen  eqnallj  inadmis- 
sible ;  bat  as  that  unfortonateljr  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case,  we  mnst 
patientlj  bear  what  cannot  at  present  be  remedied,  and  so  word  oar  petitions 
as  to  prevent  their  being  rejected  on  a  point  of  order.    •    •     • 

**PeUtions  should  be  \thpetf«ilfopm/oriiupeetiomaitkePott-<ffice,  and 
only  confined  by  a  string,  with  the  membei's  direction,  and  the  word  '  petition* 
endorsed,  and  on  mo  ocoomU  a  letter  or  other  paper  endoeed. 

*'  My  dear  Sir,  very  faithfully  yonrs,  "'  Cloncvbbt." 

^  The  meetings  on  both  ndes  continued  in  Dublin  with 
vigour.  The  ranka  of  the  National  Association  swelled 
with  adhesions,  and  so  fonnidable  had  it  now  become, 
that  even  Lord  Melbourne  shared  some  of  the  Tory 
a.pprehenaion8  regarding  the  aim  of  its  power.  Men  of 
every  creed  enrolled  themselves  its  members.  •  Of  Pro- 
testants alone  their  number  was  one-third.  Oblivious  of 
religious  differences  they  thought  only  of  the  regenera- 
tion of  their  common  country.  It  was  a  national  associ- 
ation in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

The  approaching  electioneering  struggle  did  not  di- 
minbh  the  excitem^it.  The  Tories  ooenly  proclaimed 
that  it  was  to  be  with  them  a  life  and  death  one;  while 
the  people,  on  the  other  hand,  answered,  that  never  until 
then  were  they  resolved  to  conquer  or  perish  in  the 
attempt 

At  length  the  general  election  came  on.  For  weeks 
the  battle  WAged  with  fiercest  fury,  and  apprehensions 
were  for  a  Ume  entertained  that  by  means  of  extensive 
bribery  the  Tory  faction  would  soar  triumphant.  The 
panic,  however,  was  shortlived.  Festivity  and  rejoicing 
throughout  Catholic  Ireland  soon  announced  the  triumph 
of  the  green,  and  the  prostrate  humiliation  of  Orange 
land.  ^   , 

Touching  the  Kildare  election  of  1837,  we  find  the 
following  note  to  Mr.  Conway.  Mr.  Edward  Ruthven, 
therein  ^uded  to,  was  the  successful  candidate  for  the 
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countj.    Lord  Cloncunj,  as  maj  be  peroeired,  stands  op 

for  the  GeraldiBes : — 


*Mt  dkab  Sot,— Witk  ni ii  to  the  pavgnpii  in  Mc  BirthvcB'k 

letter  to  the  mat  of  Kfldare,  to  which  waj  name  i»  mtiuiiiLwi.  the  totoatHB 

there  attnbated  to  the  libermtor,  or  to  a  hi^aer  prr^rTigc^  tm  tn  ««  ■■il  mj 
•DO  a  profoond  aeucL 

**  I  think  that  evenr  wntiaHBt  of  homt  prid^  of  patriotiooL  and  of  gm- 
titadeaboahi  dHermine  the  mea  of  KiMare  always  to  aeek  at  leaitoBa  n- 
pre>eotatiTe  from  the  boose  of  Fitzgerald.  i^iBctig«t  mmnj  otfass  dcauiiag 
their  eonfidence.  from  the  Dake  to  the  labooRi;  I  hope  ii  mj  mm.  If  I 
koow  him,  his  ambitkm  »  not  peiaonaL 

^  I  tmat  that  the  men  of  Kikiare  will  retollect  that  nnich  reaaaiBS  to  be 
done  for  IreUod,  and  that  to  have  weight  in  a  Bottih  Senate,  a  nfiwMleiiu 
most  be  of  unblemished  character. 

*^  Toor  Cutbfnl  Servant,  '*  Olosccsxt.* 

In  the  month  of  June  of  this  year,  William  the  Fomth 
died.  This  erent  must  be  considered  somewhat  mal- 
apropos 80  far  as  Ireland  was  concerned.  The  Chnrch^ 
Poor  Law,  and  Monicipal  Klls,  were  at  that  janctme 
progressing  steadily  through  Parliament,  but  his  Majesty's 
hearse  chancing  to  come  in  collision  with  them,  they 
capsized,  and  for  a  considerable  time  after  did  not  r^ain 
their  lost  position.  Other  bills,  of  not  less  importance, 
were,  in  consequence  of  the  king's  death,  withdrawn. 

William  lost  much  of  his  popularity  prerious  to  this 
event.  There  were  not  many  tears  shed  on  the  20th 
June,  1837.  This  change  in  the  popular  feeling  was 
attributed  to  his  most  capricious  dismissal  of  the  Mel- 
bourne ministry  in  1835.  It  appeared  inexplicable,  and 
the  affectionate  designations  of  **  Sailor  King,*  and  ^^ffiUy 
the  Reformer,"  ceased  to  roll  firom  the  lips  of  his  people. 

Lord  Cloncurry  and  O'Connell  supported,  with  miriii 
and  main  the  Melbourne  Cabinet  ^*  HT  said  Lotd  J^m 
Kissell,  "^e  supporters  of  the  present  Administntian 
continue  dieir  present  confidence  m  it,  the  ministry  will 
voT  desert  them.'*  This  declaration,  coming  from  so  in- 
fluential a  member  of  the  Oabinety  stimulated  Ixxrd  Oon- 
curry  to  increased  exertion. 

Amidst  hearty  cheers  and  joyful  greetings  the  yon^ 

fill  Victoria  ascended  the  Bmish  Uirone.     Nerer  did 

^  dutch  the  soqvtie  of  royalty  with  a  greater 
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likelihood  of  swa^ng  it  long  and  potently.  Her  acces- 
sion was  hailed  with  more  enthusiasm,  generally  speaking, 
than  was  witnessed  since  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  The 
Whigs  of  England,  and  nationalists  of  Ireland,  appeared 
to  vie  with  each  other  in  making  protestations  of  alle- 
ffianoe.  The  fact  of  her  Majesty  having  been  called  at 
the  age  of  seventeen  to  rule  over  the  destinies  of  a 
mighty  empire  excited  an  interest  and  aj)rejudice  in 
her  favour  which  would  not,  under  other  circumstances, 
have  existed.  In  Ireland  she  was  regarded  as  the  bright 
star  of  hope.  Everything  was  expected  from  her.  Poor 
Cinderella  Ireland  felt  quite  conddent  that  many  good 
things,  hoped  for  long  and  earnestly,  were  to  be  thence- 
ferwaid  showered,  unsolicited,  into  her  lap.  The  Orange 
&ction,  feeling  that  the  days  of  their  ascendency  were 
numbered,  directed  an  uninterrupted  fire  of  venom  at  the 
fair  young  ruler.  On  the  very  day  of  her  accession  the 
abuse  of  tne  Ttmea  was  perhaps  the  most  truculent  and 
ungallant  that  ever  disgraced  the  columns  of  that  singu- 
larly able  journal.  That  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  her 
Majesty's  mother,  should  have  come  in  for  her  quantum 
may  readily  be  supposed.  "JVer^*,"  exclaimed  the 
Timet  J  *'  vnllthe  British  nation  suffer  under  irresponstbUf 
sel/ishj  backstairs  tyranny — especially ininiriguing^ sordid^ 
female^  foreign  tyranny!*  As  a  reactionary  movement, 
0*Connell  organized  a  democratic  association,  entitled 
the  "  Queen's  Friends." 

A  general,  and  not  altogether  unfounded  feeling  of 
alarm  soon  pervaded  the  popular  ranks,  that  it  was  in 
contemplation  by  the  Orangemen  of  Ireland  to  attempt   /  )^ 
deposing  Queen  Victoria,  and  placing  ^^  Hanoverian  /Uy 
Majaity,  Ernest  Augustus,  on  the  throne.     The  name 
of  this  monarch  had  long  been  identified  with  the  fiercest 
ebullitions  of  Orangeism,    and   the    mere  mention  of 
it  sent  a  thrill  of  terror  through  many  a  heart     A  very 

Sineral  feeling  likewise  prevailed,  that  blood  would  track 
e  progress  of  the  struggle,  and  ready  and  willing  was 
every  Paddy  to  measure  strength  with  his  ancient  foe  in 
so  loyal  a  cause.  "  When  O'Connell,"  writes  Mr.  Facan, 
"  barely  hinted  at  the  prospect,  and  asked  the  assembled 
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thousands  would  they  fight  for  the  Qoeai,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  describe  the  enthusiasm  which  the  scggcatzon 
pToduced.  Ererr  man  in  the  Tast  moItitGde  mhEoliztelj' 
bounded  with  delight.' 

While  the  foregoing  pages  were  poBsing  through  the 
press,  the  author  of  this  work  receired  a  lener  from  Dr. 
Graltan,  the  old  friend  and  corre:5pondent  of  Lord  Cloib- 
curry,  requesting  that  we  would  make  particular  reference 
to  "  the  con5piracv  entered  into  by  the  heads  of  the  Orange 
Lodge  in  England,  to  set  aside  a  succesor  to  the  thrEMte 
by  proclaim  in  tr  the  Princess  Victoria  un^t  to  reign,  and 
making  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  King — alL"  writes  Dr. 
GrattaUf  *'*  under  the  pretence  of  upholding  inviolate  the 
principles  of  William,  of  pious  and  immortal  memory — of 
protecting  the  Established  Church,  and  of  re^enacting^ 
the  penal  code.  ilr.  W.  F.  Finn,  iLP.  for  Kilkenny, 
and  brother-in-law  to  O'Connell,  dragsed  the  plot  to 
light.  The  Orange  secretary,  Colonel  Freeman,  refrised 
to  produce  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  at  the  Grazfed 
Lodge,  and  fled  to  Hanover.  The  affair  was  hushed  up, 
for  too  many  persons  of  rank  and  influence  were  impB- 
Gated  in  it,  to  render  it  safe  to  proceed  with  the  in- 
quiry.* 

The  electors  of  Kilkenny,  in  gratitude  to  Mr.  Finn, 
decided  upon  presenting  him  with  a  handsome  tesdmoniaL 
Circulars  were  sent  to  a  nimiber  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  Ireland  requesting  subscriptions  towards  that 
object.  Lord  Cloncurry,  unlike  a  great  many  of  his 
noble  brethren,  who  threw  the  document  aside  unno- 
ticed, wrote  on  October  17,  1837,  to  Dr.  Bradley,  of 
Castlecomer,  as  follows: — ^*I  beg,"  said  his  lord^p, 
**  that  you  will  inform  me  where,  in  Dublin,  I  can  pay 
the  tribute  of  my  respect  for  Mr.  Finn,  to  whom  I  con- 
sider my  country  and  the  empire  indebted  for  a  most 
important  aenrice." 

Lord  Cloncanr  was  long  in  the  habit  of  correspond- 
ing with  the  cekbrated  Dnblin  millionaire,  William 
Murphy.  The  fiiUowing  interesting  extracts  will  serve 
as  a  specimen  of  a  correspondoioe  which  may  be  said  to 
}»««» «*Yi»nded  over  thirty  years: — 
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[No.   61.]  LOBD  CL09ICURRT  TO  WILUAM  MURPRT,   BtQ. 

*'IfOfM,29<IJii^,  1887. 
"Ht  drab  Mubpht, — I  aee  that  yon  tre  nutking  a  ooIlMtioa  for  tbt 
city  election,  and  I  send  XIO  from  CocU,*  which  he  wishes  to  be  to  applied. 
Othen  from  this  town  have  sent  £105  to  the  general  election  fund.  •    •    • 
•    •    •    »    •    'TIjq  attention  of  Parliament  will  probably  be  called  to 
Ireland  early  in  the  next  aearion,  and  I  think  oar  new  members  and  our 
friends  should,  as  £u  as  possible,  be  put  in  possession  of  our  opinions  and 
wishes  on  the  chief  subjects  of  discttS8ion^<»rporation8,  poor  laws,  and 
tithes.    Indeed  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  preparatory  meeting  in  Dublin  of  the 
peen  and  commons  of  Irdand  would  be  very  desirable.    *    *    *    We  have 
a  common  point  of  union  in  our  admiratioa  and  respect  for  our  Sovereign. 
We  kftow  that  she  approves  of  whatever  may  contribute  to  the  happiness  of 
her  subjects,  without  distinction  of  sect  or  party.    She  has  distinctly  ex- 
pressed her  desire  to  ^compose  animosity  and  discord.*    •    «    «    •    Chu* 
prospects  are,  I  think,  bright  and  shining.     We  are  on  the  eve  of  an  excel- 
lent harvest  of  every  kind  of  produce.     The  country  is  peaceable,  and  it  it 
evidently  the  interest  of  all  patties  to  have  it  so,  for  if  coercion  should  be- 
come necessary,  we  have  a  Govemmeot  that  will  administer  it  indifferently ; 
punishment  will  no  longer  be  for  one  side  only ;  hi  short,  we  have  time  to 
look  about  us.    The  Duke  of  Wellington  has  declared  for  Corporate  Reform, 
•o,  I  dare  say,  will  Lord  L3mdhurBt  hi  a  short  time,  though  his  lordship  Is 
at  present  of  opinion  that  corporations  were  established  m  Ireland  for  Pro- 
testant purposes  only,  and  that  if  they  have  been  a  nuisance,  their  abolition 
is  all  we  can  desire.     Calm  inquiry  will  satisfy  him  that  although  additions 
have  been  made  to  our  boroughs  for  Protestant  Por/iamentery  purposes, 
oovporalions  were  originally  established  In  iMland,  as  in  all  other  oo«itJie% 
to  protect  the  industrious  from  the  powerful,  the  townsmen  from  the  lohds. 
They  had  privileged  guilds  for  the  protection  of  trade  and  the  exclusion  of 
nnqualUied  p^rrsons;  and  they  had  the  management  of  considerable  pro- 
perty— the  police,  the  tolls,  cleansing,  dc,  &c,  of  the  towna    Almost  all  of 
our  old  towns  have  estates  of  more  or  Uw  value  belonging  to  them ;  and 
these  estates  certain  givat  neighbouring  proprietors  have  in  general  suooeeded 
in  frrandnlently  leasing  to  themselves,  at  nominal  rents,  and  thus  alter  min- 
ing, at  the  time  of  the  Union,  sold  the  light  of  election  of  the  Protestant 
burgesses,  and  put  the  money  in  theb'  own  pockets — ^most  noble  protectors  of 
IVotestant  interests  I     How  justly  ere  harom  and  hirbom  synonymous  in 
Italian  I    The  questk>n  at  present  is  to  place  under  the  protection  of  the 
great  body  of  the  dtisens,  burgesses,  and  townsmen,  their  remaining  rigfau 
and  property  for  the  common  benefit,  according  to  the  original  constitution, 
and  for  the  original  purpose  of  protecting,  improving,  policing,  and  cleansing 
their  towns,  and  which  neither  ought  nor  can  have  any  connexiim  with  re- 
ligious distinctions.    The  robberv  complained  of  was  conunitted  by  pretended 
Protestants  on  ProtesUnts  and  'CathoUcs.     The  ProtestaaU  and  CathoUcs 
now  unite  in  a  desire  to  protect  and  take  care  of  themselves.    When  I  use 
the  terms  » Protestant"  and  **  Catholic,'*  I  m«n  the  shioere  Christiana  of 
Ireland  who,  though  they  go  to  different  places  of  worship,  adore  the  same 
God  in  neariy  the  same  words.    I  do  not  mean  thoee  sot  di$imi  Protestants, 
who,  never  going  to  church  themselves,  cannot  live  at  peace  with  thoee  who 
go  to  Mass;  but,  with  the  hope  of  exclusive  advantage  the  warfwe  will 
OMsei    *    *    *— lanLmydearSir.yonfavefyfisithfiiDy, 

•*  CumoumaT.** 

*  Hon.  Cedl  LawlsM. 
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It  will  be  recollected  that  Lord  Cloncony,  in  Us  letter 
to  William  Murphy,  suggested  a  meeting  of  the  Irish 
liberal  peers  and  members  of  Parliament,  preparatorr  to 
the  approaching  session  of  ParliamenL  The  sogge^on 
appeared  to  ^Ir.  Murphv  a  wise  one.  He  mentioned  it 
to  some  of  the  active  patriots  of  the  daj,  who  were  rf 
opinion  that  worse  courses  might,  imJer  existing  circum- 
stances, be  pursued.  A  voluminous  correspondence  passed 
between  Lord  Cloncurrv  and  his  friends  on  the  subject. 
The  letters  of  Messrs.  O'Connell  and  G rattan  we  select, 
as  illustrative  of  the  times,  and  thereiore  suitable  for  the 
purposes  of  this  memoir. 

There  is  a  matter  introduced  in  Mr.  O'Coimeffs  letter 
which  requires  some  explanation,  ^  The  Spottiswoode 
Conspiracy ,"*  although  it  created  at  the  time  a  deep  sen- 
sation, has  been,  for  many  years,  almost  forgotten.  Tbe 
Parliamentary  session  of  November,  1837,  promised  to 
be  one  of  stirring  interest.  The  Tories,  by  every  avail- 
able means,  resolved  to  harass  the  Irish  liberal  members, 
and  if  possible  drive  them,  paupers,  from  the  senate.  To 
effect  this  object,  Mr.  Spottiswoode,  the  Queen's  printer, 
and  perhaps  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  of  his  caste  in 
England,  established  a  frmd  to  petition  indiscriminalely 
against  every  Irish  member  who  had  been  returned  on 
the  liberal  interest.  The  ruse  was,  to  a  certain  d^iee, 
successfuL  It  made  deep  inroads  into  the  coffers  of  many 
upright  men,  whom  the  people  deemed  best  qualified  to 
attend  to  the  protection  of  their  properties,  lives,  and 
liberties  in  Parliament.  ^*  Robbery  it  is,**  exclaimed 
O'Connell,  "  plain,  palpable  robbery ;  because,  no  matter 
how  unfounded  a  petition  may  be,  he  who  is  petitioned 
against  must  necessarily  expend  a  large  sum  in  his 
defence.^  Large  subscriptions  were  entered  into,  and 
violent  language  inveighed  against  Ireland.  Of  the 
numerous  utensils  employed  to  execute  this  part  of  die 
work,  the  Timet  and  Standard  were,  perhaps,  the  most 
important  "  The  Spottiswoode  Conspiracy"*  assumed  a 
fermidable  hue.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  expense  attend* 
ing  one  election  petidon,  we  may  observe  that  that 
flfvunst    0*ConneII    alone    amounted  to  £40,000,    of 
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which  the  greater  portion  was  defrayed  by  the  joint- 
stock  purse  of  the  Carlton  Club. 

[No.  62.]      DANIEL  O'OONHEU^   ESQ.,   ILP.,   TO  U>RD  CLOKCURBT. 

'' Denymms  Abbey,  OcL  12. 

"  Mr  Lord, — I  have  seen,  lome  time  ago,  in  one  of  the  pablic  papers, 
an  opinion  of  yours,  or  at  least  an  opinion  attributed  to  yoo,  expressive  of 
your  conviction  that  the  Irish  peers,  and  Members  of  Uie  House  of  Com- 
mons, of  the  liberal  party,  ought  to  meet  in  Dublin  some  days  previous  to 
the  oommenceraentof  the  session,  in  order  to  concert  and  agree  upon  such 
measures  for  the  good  of  Ireland  as  ought  to  be  pressed  upon  the  attention 
of  the  Government  and  of  Parliament.  I  readily  believed  that  this  opinion 
was  youra,  because  it  b  one  which,  in  my  humble  judgment,  is  full  of  good 
aense  and  wisdom.    *    * 

'*  There  never  was  a  period  at  which  it  was  so  necessary  for  the  **  heredi- 
tary bondsmen**  of  Ireland  to  exert  themselves.  We  are  involved  in  a 
desperate,  but  I  trust  a  last,  struggle,  to  put  an  end  to  the  domination  of 
faction  in  this  country,  and  to  pntcura  for  the  Irish  nation  an  identification 
of  rights  and  franchises  with  tlie  English  people. 

**  We  have  formidable,  merciless,  and  unceasingly  active  enonieL  The 
English  Tories  place  their  last  hope  of  power  in  fomenting  English  prejudice 
and  bigotry  to  the  higfae.Ht  tiaroxysm  of  madder  M  exertion.  The  same 
spirit  which  actuated  the  Er^iish  Parliament  in  \\u'  «iays  of  the  Cromwellian 
war,  when  the  total  extermination  of  the  Irish  nee  was  resolved  upon,  and 
nearly  perpetrated— that  very  spirit  still  presides  over  the  Peel-WeUingtoo 
ooonciU,  and  animates  the  efibrts  of  nine-tenths  of  their  Tory  partisans ;  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  declare  my  thorough  conviction  that  many  of  the  Tory  party 
in  England  are  equally  desirous  for  the  slaughter  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  aa 
were  the  more  valiant  but  equally  merciless  soldiere  of  Cromwell,  and  that 
they  would  desire  to  see  our  exertions  for  political  liberty  smothered  in  oar 
Uood.    •    • 

**  Already  the '  signs  of  the  times'  cheer  me  on.  One  of  the  most  decided 
adversaries  to  *  the  repeal,*  Loid  EbrmgUm,  has  himself  avowed  that  there 
ware  indications  of  such  atrociously  criminal  hostility  to  Ireland  amongst 
the  English  Tories  as,  if  successfully  pereevered  in,  would  justify,  and  even 
lequirak  the  Irish  people  to  insist  on  the  Repeal** 

[Here  Mr.  O'Connell  adverted  to  the  calamities  prophesied  by  Bnshe, 
Plnnket,  and  Saurin,  in  1800.  as  likely  to  flow  fW>m  a  Union  with  Great 
Britain.     After  which,  he  went  oip  to  say  t] — 

*'  Bnt,  my  Lord,  not  one  of  them  singly,  nor  all  of  them  combined,  did  or 
eould  poesibly  oonjectore,  that  so  base,  so  aggravated,  so  swindling — for  that 
is  its  right  name — a  calamity  could  possibly  arise  from  that  Union. 

**Tet  here  it  is  in  full  life  and  hateful  operation.  Here  it  ia— the  Spot- 
tiswoode  gang  have  realized  it 

^  Recollect,  my  Lord,  that  it  is  candidly  and  manftiUy  admitted  by  Lord 
Ebrington,  that  if  this  consplncy  shall  be  successAiUy  persevered  in,  it  III 
itself  would  justify  *  the  Repeal.* 

**  What,  then,  is  to  be  done?  I,  whose  political  int^ty  and  persooil 
hononr  are  both  committed  to  work  out  folly  my  present  expsriineat  «f 
rendering  the  Repeal  unneceMary,  have  a  right  to  call  upon  you,  my  UH, 
and  particulariy  npon  those  also  who  signed  the  Leinstrr  divlaratiM.  I«  < 
forward  and  oonsolt  and  arrange  what  steps  should  be  takes  is  r   " 
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the  lejiittiinUtinB  of  tbe  people  «r  Iidaad  htm  Om  fool  fwiUliwi  rf  the 

Spr/ttiswoode  conspiracr.* 

[Here  Mr.  O'Cooix^  pfopiMed  thmt  the  contemplated  meeting  of  peen  aad 
ILP.'i  ilKrald  be  at  oooe  ceiled.  Amoog  the  meMoree  thai  be  ■i££r1iil 
thej  riioald  adopt  were  the  foUowin^: — 

**  An  add/em  of  allegiance  to  Her  Mo9t  Gradoos  Haje^,  reapaUfuDy 
daimiof^  from  ber  the  protection  which  her  roral  pcerogatire  can  Imtow  mt 
her  Caitb/ol  people  of  Ireland. 

**  An^ither  addme  to  ber  >LiJ€stT.  pravinfr  PpecaficallT  that  Ae  msr  of^er 
ber  Attomer-Oenpral  for  Eo^Und  to  pru«»cate  the  members  of  the  SfMiCtm- 
troode  puig for  a  dangeroiu and  nnooiuttit  ntional  con^iracr  acainat  the  freedom 
of  election  and  the  pririlf-ges  of  the  Commons'  Hoiue  of  Paiiiament. 

**  To  anan^  the  mode  and  time  of  bringing  fonrani  in  the  Uooae  of  Lordi 
a  sniuble  rorition  on  thia  snbjfvt. 

^  To  prepare  an  address  to  ber  Maje4 y  from  the  people  of  Iidand,  pnymg 
her  to  oontinoe  in  office  her  present  Ministry,  as  being  the  first  the  people  of 
Inland  erer  found  honestly  dii$poeed  to  administer  equal  jostiee  to  alL 
♦  ♦♦♦♦*•»  ♦ 

"I  hare  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord,  your  Teiy  Ihithfol  Servant, 

"  Daxikl  (yCasstKLiJ' 

The  Spottiswoode  conspiracy  was  such  a  manifest 
breach  of  privilege  that  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien,  while  pre- 
senting a  reactionary  petition,  brought  the  matter  under 
the  notice  of  Government.  A  discussion  ensued,  when 
the  petition  was  ordered  to  be  printed.  Mr.  O'Brien, 
following  up  his  advantage,  movea  for  a  select  committee 
of  inquiry.  This  the  Government  opposed,  notwith- 
standing that  the  principal  law  officer  of  die  Crown 
emphatically  declared  that  the  Spottiswoode  subscription 
list  was  in  principle  illegal.  Annexed  is  Lord  Clon- 
curry's  answer  to  Mr.  O'Connell: — 

[Na  63.]     U>BD  CL0VC17BBT  TO  DAltlXL  O'CONNEIX,   BQ.,  ILP. 

"Ht  DBAS  0*Ck>!riiKLL, — I  have  always  considered  a  meeting  of  the 
Irish  members  in  Dublin,  on  their  way  to  Parliament,  most  derirable,  as  a 
means  of  obtaining  information,  and  establishing  that  mutual  nndenstanding 
ao  necessary  for  the  common  good;  and,  in  this  most  auspicious  year,  graced 
by  the  personification  of  peace  and  loveliness,  I  did  hope  that,  laying  aside 
aU  party  feeling,  we  should  have  calmly  discussed  the  all-important  measures 
of  national  improvement  likely  to  be  brought  before  Parliament — poor  laM\ 
reclamation  of  wastes,  railways,  canals,  and  fisheries.  As  far  as  lay  in  my 
power,  I  should  have  avoided  every  subject  likely  to  produce  angry  disco*- 
sion.  I  was  fuUy  satisfied  with  the  explosion  of  Kildare  Place  by  iteeli; 
and  with  the  triumph  of  national  education  by  the  instrumentality  of  the 
enemy ;  I  was  satisfied  by  the  pledge  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  as  to  cor- 
poration reform,  and  felt  certain  that  ministers  would  oU^  their  roynl 
mistressi  by  extending  to  us  the  full  benefit  of  the  laws  and  institutions  of 
Britain.     I  should  have  respectfully  solicited  confidential  commuaication 
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with  the  dlffennt  commiaBionen  of  poor-lmw  Inqniryf  of  raQroada,  of  fialieries, 
of  Shannon  improvement,  public  works,  education,  and  police.  Thus,  the 
representatives  of  Inland  in  both  houses  would  have  carried  with  them  the 
information  necessary  for  legislators,  the  facility  of  co-operation,  a  union  of 
spirit,  and  the  respect  of  the  people,  who  would  entrust  to  them  their  ex- 
pression of  love  and  duty  to  their  Queen,  their  humble  and  justifiable  ex- 
pectations, their  wishes  and  their  wants.  Such  usefiil,  friendly  oonferenee 
can  hardly  now  be  hoped  for.  The  enemies  of  Ireland  and  of  peace,  in  the 
fiiry  of  despair,  have  infringed  the  kw  and  braved  their  sovereign,  in  the 
vain  hope  to  retard  legislation,  and  to  withhold  justice;  they  have  violated 
the  constitution,  and,  by  insult  and  violence,  endeavoured  to  exdte  the  bad 
passions  of  the  multitude. 

**  This  has  greatly  diminished  my  hope  of  the  practicability  or  benefit  of 
the  proposed  meeting,  but  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  attempt  it,  and,  for  the  first 
days  of  November,  I  shall  attend  in  Dublin  to  confer  with  all  the  members 
of  Parliament  and  of  public  boards,  and  to  receive  such  petitions  for  presen- 
tation as  may  be  entrusted  to  me. 

*'  We  have  seen  our  countrymen,  by  their  energy  and  determination,  wrest 
firom  a  corrupt  and  bigoted  Legislature — from  the  old  and  unwilling  Georges 
— ^the  great  portion  of  their  long  withheld  rights.  Can  we  doubt  that,  under 
present  and  happy  auspices,  the  remainder  will  be  cheerfully  and  wisely 
granted,  to  the  equal  benefit  of  both  countries,  and  the  eternal  gratitude  of 
ours  ?  Delay  is  all  we  have  to  fear ;  but  how  mischievous  is  delay !  •  •  * 
Why  does  the  Admiralty  charge  fifteen  shillings  for  a  pasMige  to  Holyhead, 
sixty  miles,  and  twelve  to  Liverpool,  one  hundred  and  twenty  ? 

**  Why  does  my  Irish  paper  cost  postage,  and  pny  English  oome  f^  one 
hundred  times  the  distance?  Why  are  the  letters  of  the  poor  charged 
double  postage,  until  the  half  be  given  back,  let  its  importance  be  what  it 
may  ?  Why  can  a  set  of  party  magistrates  refuse  a  petty  sessions  to  a  large 
town  (Bray,  for  instance),  and  establish  it  at  privacy  in  a  gate^lodge?  *  * 
**  Your  faithful  Servant, 

"  Clongubbt.** 


[No.  54.]        DAHIBL  O'CONITBLL,   18Q.,  M.P.,  TO  LORD  OLOXODBRT. 

''iMrrynane  AbU9,  2lst  OcL,  1887. 

"  Mt  Lord, — I,  for  one,  cheerfully  accept  your  invitation  to  be  in  Dublin 
from  the  1st  to  the  8th  of  November,  ready  to  confer  on  the  state  of  aflUrs 
interesting  to  Ireland.  I  cannot  doubt  that  you  will  find  many  others 
equally  r^y  to  meet  you.  Thus  the  meeting  will  certainly  take  place. 
Everything  else  may,  until  then,  be  safely  committed  to  the  deep  interest 
which  aU  the  friends  of  Ireland  must  take  in  this  approaching  session.  That 
session  must  termmate  our  present  struggle ;  but  that  straggle  can  only 
terminate  in  our  complete  success.    •     •    • 

,     "  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord,  your  faithfhl  Servant, 

**DA1IIJEL  CyCoSHILL." 

Mr.  Grattan  addressed  a  long  letter  to  Lord  Cloncurry. 
We  regret  that  we  have  only  room  for  a  few  extracts: — 
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[Na  55.]  HKNItT  OBATTAH,   ISQ.,   X.P.,  TO  LOKD  CL09<!m«T. 

^^  Hotel  du  Cwgrta,  RueltivoU,  Paris,  Oct  27,  1887. 

**  Mt  dear  Lord, —  *  *  As  the  House  of  Lords  have  decided  that  there 
shoald  be  one  law  for  Ireland,  and  another  for  England,*  thereby  cundemiung 
the  Union  project  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  giving  additional  proof  of  its  £uliire,  I 
highly  approve  of  the  suggestion,  and  should  attend,  if  iUoess  in  my  iamily 
had  not  brought  me  to  a  milder  climate.     •     *     * 

"  What  is  the  condition  we  behold  ?  Society  cut  up  by  the  roots,  poverty, 
absenteeism,  civil  discord,  religious  strife,  a  partisan  magistracy,  and  pecu- 
lating bigoted  corporations ;  the  churches  of  the  Protestants  half  empty,  tha 
chapels  of  the  Catholics,  in  number  and  accommodation,  shamefully  de6cient ; 
the  religion  of  600,000  upheld  by  funds  nearly  equal  in  annual  value  to  a 
million  of  money ;  the  religion  of  six  millions  left  to  the  chances  of  voluntary 
contributions,  and  the  tithes  of  the  Established  Church  collected  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet ;  large  tracts  of  territory  held  by  a  nobility  and  gentry  who 
seldom  reside,  and  who  spend  tlieir  rents  in  anoUier  country ;  the  most  fer- 
tile soil  in  Europe  but  half  cultivated,  though  the  people  are  laborious,  and 
labour  got  for  six-pence  a  day,  and  human  life  sustained  for  three- half^>em» 
a  day ;  yet,  notwithstanding  these  advantages,  upwards  of  two  millions  of 
the  inhabitants  (as  in  the  report  of  the  House  of  Commons)  are  left  in  a 
state  of  absolute  starvation  for  six  months  every  year ! !  !  I  exclaim  that 
those  e\nl8  must  be  remedied  at  every  hazard,  and  I  assert  that  mankind 
should  execrate  the  Tory  governments  who  have  reduced  so  fine  a  oountry 
to  so  wretched  a  state,  and  aU  mankind  must  wonder  that  the  Irish  are  so 
tame  and  so  enduring.     *    * 

"  Turn,  I  repeat,  to  Belgium,  Nassau,  Hesse,  Baden,  France — no  war  of 
religion,  no  tithe  conflicts,  no  Bible  battles,  no  absentees,  no  necessity  for 
poor  laws — almost  every  one  is  educated,  most  of  the  people  have  land — all 
are  well  fed,  well  dothed,  well  housed — municipal  bodies,  selected  by  and 
from  the  people,  regulate  their  local  aflain,  and  controul  the  public  expen- 
diture—information is  spreading  rapidly — religious  bigotiy  has  vanidied, 
and  in  the  very  town  where  Luther's  defence  of  Protestantism  remains,  and 
signed  by  \iiB  own  hand,  these  prejudiced  Tories  may  see,  in  the  same  build- 
ing, Protestant  and  Catholic  kneeling  to  their  God,  and  worshipping  Him 
as  the  common  father  of  mankind,  without  *  envy,  hatred,  or  malice*  towards 
their  neighbours  1  How  different  this  f^om  Ireland,  where  the  Tories  ruled 
for  the  last  fifty  years,  and  the  ay  of  their  ^  hM  hounds  never-eetuinghariedr 
But  there  is,  in  addition,  one  distinguished  feature  in  the  French  system, 
which  1  press  upon  your  attention— -that  is,  the  XaHomtU  Guard — a  cheap 
defence  of  nations  presiding  over  and  protecting  the  fate  and  fortune  of  their 
oounfry.  A  people  in  arms  are  a  tower  of  strength ;  the  armed  dtiien, 
conscious  of  his  power,  controola  its  exercise,  casts  a  shade  of  moderation 
over  all  his  actions,  and  adds  an  embellishment  to  civic  virtnei  It  is  this 
that  will  secure  to  France  her  freedom,  it  is  this  that  baa  immortalised  tha 
name  of  La  Fayette — a  similar  institution  procured  for  Ireland  her  liberty — 
such  an  institution  may  be  necessary  again.   The  Volunteers  of  17SS,  led  co 

*  The  L^datnre  had  jnst  conceded  Municipal  Reform  to  England  and 
Sootland,  but  sternly  rtfosed  to  extend  it  to  Ireland.  Sir  Robert  PeeTa 
unwavering  opposition  to  it  was  based  upon  anxiety  for  the  Irish  Church  Es- 
tablishment He  opposed  the  abolition  of  an  abuse,  for  the  purpoee  of  op- 
holding  a  greater  abusa 
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by  Lord  Cbariemont  and  my  father,  ttmck  off  at  a  blow  the  chains  that  for 
centuries  had  bound  the  nation,  and  effected  for  Ireland,  in  an  hour,  what 
parliaments  took  half  a  century  afterwards  to  do  for  the  Catholics,  so  much 
more  efficient  ia  the  straightforward  proceeding  of  the  penple,  than  the  double- 
fooed  friendship  and  poli^  of  the  ministers.  •  •  •  •  •  if  they 
pursue  in  Parliament  the  system  of  again  rejecting  all  popular  measures,  and 
nullifying  the  action  of  the  House  of  Commons,  they  recruit  for  the  Volun- 
teers of  Ireland,  they  decide  that  Ireland  mmii  be  m  arms  if  the  teekt  to  be 
finee^  and  thkir  returx  to  powbr  will  db  tub  bional. 

'*  Lot  the  Tories  beware  how  they  resort  again  to  their  dangerous  courses 
and  their  rash  leaders.  Let  them  reflect  tlut  the  National  Association  uf 
Ireland  comprises  25,000  members  and  asMciates,  that  we  an  united  by  a 
sense  of  injuiy  and  hisulL  Backed  by  the  mass  of  the  Irish  people,  and 
bound  by  a  national  oath  o/honomr  never  to  deeiat  till  tee  place  the  humblest  of 
our  Irithmm  on  a  levels  m  point  ofhnB^  with  theproitdett  oj  the  English^  this 
Aasodation,  perhaps,  may  dissolre,  relying  on  the  virtues  of  our  gracious 
Queen  and  the  giwd  intentions  of  a  Liberal  ministry;  if  we  succeed,  *toAy 
then  we  ehallemile  ;*  if  we  Csil,  meet  we  must,  and  meet  we  shall,  to  show  to 
the  world  that  Ireland  may  be  injured,  may  be  insulted,  but  cannot  be  ter- 
rified into  submission ;  that  Ireland  may  be  disqualified,  but  cannot  be  de- 
graded ;  and  that  if  she  has  hitherto  had  |1htienoe  and  philosophy  enough  to 
endure  her  wrongs,  she  stiU  possesses  spirit  and  coura^  to  avenge  them. — 
I  remain,  my  dcmr  Lord,  very  truly  youn,  *'  Ukk rt  Grattab." 


[No.  66.]         DAirtEL  o'oobxbll,  BBQ.,  lf.P.,  TO  lobd  clokcuebt. 

*<  Merrum-^gmare,  Nov,  1,  1837. 

**  Mt  Lobd, — On  my  arrival  here  I  disciiver  that  «mder  existing  drcnm- 
ttancee,  it  is  impossible  to  have  so  effectual  a  meeting  of  the  Irish  liberal 
members  of  both  Houiea  of  Parliament  aa  the  all-important  crisis  of  our 
affairs  imperativdy  requires.  Not  a  few  of  the  Irish  peen  and  commonen, 
whose  presence  would  be  most  desirable,  are  already  gone  to  England,  and 
some  are  actually  on  the  Continent  Having  communicated  these  matters 
to  your  lordship,  I  antici)iate  the  readiness  with  which  you  will  sanction  a 
postponement  of  the  intended  meeting  nutil  the  16th  of  this  month,  and  the 
change  of  place  to  London.   *    »    *    -.-I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c, 

"  Damibl  (yCowwu-* 


[Na  57.]     LORD  CU>9CUBBT  TO  DABIBL  O'COKKKU.,  B8Q.,  M-P* 

"*  MareOmo,  November  ^md,  1887. 
"Mt  dbab  O'Cohwbu.,— I  entirely  agree  with  you.  My  sole  obj«»  was 
to  procure  for  the  friends  of  Ireland  in  Parliament  accurate  information  on 
the  spot,  to  diminish  their  legislative  Ubours,  and  to  secure  unanimity  on 
measures  likely  to  be  brought  forward  for  her  benefit.  The  recorded  acU 
and  sentimenU  of  the  Government  render  any  marked  demonstration  on  our 
part  unnecessary,  and  the  dissoluUon  of  the  NaUooal  Aasodatioo  provca  thJa 
to  be  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  a  mark  of  devoted  confiitoicenot 
likely  to  be  misundentood  by  the  generona  natkMi  on  which  it  is  confined.— 
Host  truly  yours,  *'  CuwcowiT." 
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The  Temperance  moYement,  headed  bj  JndgeCiBinptoii^ 
had  just  begun  to  march  prominently  forward.  Father 
Mathew*8  teetotal  organization  was  quite  an  after  thing. 
On  October  28th,  Lord  Cloncurrj  attended  an  influendal 
meeting  on  the  subject  in  the  Rotunda.  Amid  peals  of 
Cathobc  cheers,  and  thunders  of  Kentish  fire,  he  gave 
expression  to  his  sentiments.  It  was  impossible,  he  said, 
to  estimate  the  immense  benefit  which  would  arise  to 
Ireland  by  the  total  avoidance  of  the  use  of  ardent  spirits. 
As  a  master  of  servants,  and  an  employer  of  labourers,  he 
could  appreciate  the  vast  advantages  arising  firom  the 
propagation  of  temperance.  He  was  an  advocate  for  the 
principle  that  Irishmen  should  govern  themselves.  He 
was  tne  fiiend  (some,  perhaps,  would  say,  too  much  the 
fiiend)  of  liberty;  but  it  was  not  liberty  for  a  man  to 
possess  the  faculty  of  biYitalizing  and  of  ruining  himself 
Dy  intoxication.  Patriotism,  and  every  other  noble  feel- 
ing, should  be  enlisted  in  our  exertions  to  remove  and 
overcome  that  evil.  America  was  the  land  of  all  others 
where  liberty  flourished  most,  and  it  was  the  first  country 
where  temperance  was  promoted  by  the  Legislature.  A 
temperance  society,  formed  exclusively  of  members  of 
the  Congress,  existed  there.  Ardent  spirits  were  no 
longer  a  portion  of  the  soldier's  rations  nor  of  the  sea* 
stores  of  a  ship  of  war. 

Lord  Cloncurry  terminated  the  year  1837  welL  In 
.  December  we  find  him  enclosing  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Walsh 
the  generous  donation  of  £50,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor  of  Kingstown.  "  This,"  said  the  Evening  Postj  "  is 
only  one  of  the  nimiberless  instances  in  which  the  excel- 
lent nobleman  has  devoted  a  large  portion  of  his  private 
fortune  to  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  our  hum- 
ble population." 

Meanwhile  the  Irish  Municipal  Reform  movement 
went  bravely  on.  Its  champions  advanced  with  steady 
precision,  and  the  tramp  of  their  column  was  heard  afar 
oflT.  In  January,  1838,  Lord  Cloncurry  attended,  and 
spoke  at  the  Grand  Reform  Banquet  to  O'ConneU  and 
Button.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  the  venerable 
Earl  of  Charlemont  panegyrized  Cloncurry  as  ^^  the  fnend 
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of  mankind,  the  poor  man's  magistrate,  and  an  ornament 
and  example  to  the  Irish  magistracy." 

February  came,  and  found  his  lordship  still  active. 
From  the  year  1817,  when  John  Philpot  Curran  died,  it 
was  constantly  a  source  of  pain  and  regret  to  him  that 
the  ashes  of  his  brother  patriot  and  friend  should  be 
allowed  to  repose  in  the  uncongenial  soil  of  an  English 
churchyard.  In  1838  he  loudly  complained  of  what 
appeared  to  be  the  insensibility  of  his  countrymen  to- 
wards the  memory  of  Curran,  and  opened  a  subscription 
list  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  remains,  and  building 
a  monument  above  them.  Foremost  in  this  subscription 
list  we  find  his  lordship's  name,  for  £150,  as  well  as  £10 
fix)m  his  son,  the  present  Lord  Cloncurry.  Of  this  sum 
we  believe  £50  was  handed  in  by  his  lordship  as  the 
subscription  of  anonymous  parties. 

Neither  Lord  Cloncurry's  exertions  nor  his  money 
went  for  nought.  An  ample  fund  soon  enabled  the  Irish 
people  to  remove  from  Paadington  Churchyard  the  bones 
of  that  incorruptible  patriot  who,  throughout  the  Irish 
reign  of  terror,  was  always  the  active  and  intrepid  as- 
sertor  of  the  liberties  of  his  native  land.  An  order  from 
the  Consistorial  Court  was  obtained,  and  the  land  of  his 
birth  became  the  final  resting-place  of  Curran. 

While  the  necessary  burial  arrangements,  however, 
were  being  made  at  Glasnevin,  the  comn  was  temporarily 
deposited  m  Lord  Cloncurry *8  family  mausoleum  at  Lyons. 
A  public  funeral  was  strongly  advocated  by  Curran's 
friends ;  but  his  eldest  son  and  representative,  disliking 
the  pageantry  of  a  national  procession,  forbade  it.  A 
private  interment  was  accordingly  decided  on.  **  It  was  on 
a  very  gloomy  day  of  November,"  writes  one  who  took 
an  active  part  in  the  proceedings,  "that  the  remains 
were  removed,  with  strict  privacy,  to  Dublin.  Towards 
night,  and  as  we  arrived  in  the  metropolis,  the  weather 
was  marked  by  peculiar  severity.  The  rain  fell  in  tor- 
rents, and  a  violent  storm  howled,  whilst  the  darkness 
was  relieved  occasionally  by  vivid  lightning,  accompanied 
by  peals  of  thunder.  This  added  much  to  the  solenmity 
of  the  scene,  as  we  passed  slowly  through  the  streets, 

X 
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from  which  the  violence  of  the  night  had  driven  ahnost 
all  persons." 

The  monument  is  of  Irish  granite,  and  chiselled  after 
the  manner  of  Scipio's  tomb.  The  eloquence  of  the  in- 
scription is  admirable — ^nought  but  tne  solitary  word 
*'  Curran."  Almost  simultaneously  with  the  erection  of 
the  sarcophagus  at  Glasnevin,  an  exquisite  monument  of 
Curran,  with  a  medallion  likeness  in  relief,  took  up  its 

¥)sition  in  one  of  the  niches  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral, 
he  expenses  were  defrayed  by  a  public  subscription. 
Among  the  Irish  Poor  Law  meetings  of  the  year 
1838,  that  of  the  10th  March  was  perhaps  the  most 
important.  Cloncurry's  speech  on  the  general  destitution 
that  prevailed  was  energetic  and  affecting.  "  Some  poor 
law,"  he  exclaimed,  "  is  necessary.  The  proposed  bill  is 
a  bad  one;  but  I  would  rather  submit  to  its  operation 
than  have  my  feelings  harrowed  by  the  constant  recur- 
rence of  such  scenes  of  destitution.  I  am  actually 
ashamed  to  drive  into  the  city  with  a  decent  equipage. 
Is  not  the  foreigner  who  visits  our  isle  driven  back  when 
he  sees,  in  the  very  first  village  he  comes  to,  the  hordes 
of  wretched  objects  that  beset  him,  craving  a  halfpenny 
as  the  wherewithal  to  satisfy  their  hunger?  I  want  to 
repress  this  appalling  mendicancy — I  want  to  employ  the 
idle  arms  upon  the  waste  lands  [hear,  hear].  Some  time 
ago,  there  was  an  English  valuator  over  in  this  country. 
I  was  acquainted  with  him.  He  travelled  through  sol 
Ireland,  and  afterwards  exclaimed — ^*  Oh !  it  is  not  ei^ht, 
but  thirty  millions  of  people,  that  could  be  supported  in 
this  country.' " 

Whilst  we  are  on  the  Poor  Law  subject,  it  is  as  well 
that  we  ap])end  a  short  letter  to  Mr.  Conway,  that  has 
just  found  its  way  to  the  surface  of  our  papers.  From 
the  nature  of  its  allusions,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that 
the  document  is  in  perfect  chronological  order: — 

[No.  6S.]  LORD  OLONOUBBT  TO  MR.   OONWAT. 

'*  L^ona,  27a  Apnl  (no  year). 
**  Mt  dear  Sib, — I  received  the  endosed  from  one  of  the  best  men  of  mj 
acquaintance.    It  agrees  in  many  points  with  my  own  opiniona  on  the  Poor 
*  -iw  sobject,  also  with  those  of  the  Royal  Commiasionen. 
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"  If  yoQ  can  at  any  time  give  it  a  place  in  the  PoK,  it  will  be  a  good  act. 
The  Goyerament  bill  is  certainly  very  ikuUy ;  but  the  oppoaition  of  onr  old 
taskmasters,  the  Grand  Jury,  jobbing  UndlorUs,  &c,  makes  me  suspect  some 
essential  virtue  that  I  have  not  ftiUy  discovered. 

«« My  dear  Sir,  veiy  faithfully  yoan» 

»*  CLOKOUmBT." 

The  document  referred  to  was  entitled,  "A  safe, 
cheap,  and  efficient  plan  for  relievinff  the  destitute  Poor 
of  Ireland." 

As  an  illustration  of  the  strange  variety  of  his  lordship's 
correspondence,  let  us  here  glance  at  the  career  of  an  ob- 
scure but  singularly  gifted  individual,  the  late  John  Walsh, 
of  Cork.  In  the  **  Philosophical  Magazine,"  for  November, 
1851,  an  ample  and  interesting  account  of  this  strange 
character,  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Boole,  may  be  found. 
It  is  compiled  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  the  eminent 
mathematician  and  philosopher,  Professor  de  Morgan,  of 
London,  and  forms,  as  Mr.  Boole  himself  says,  '*  a  remark- 
able and  a  melancholy  story."     Walsh  was  a  man  en- 
dowed by  nature  with  great  talents,  and  greater  perseve- 
rance; and  had  his  mind  been  constructed  witn  some- 
what more  strength,  the  science  of  mathematics  would, 
doubtless,  have  derived  some  service  from  his  labours. 
An  overtasked  brain  and  unstrung  nerves,  however,  soon 
rendered  his  past  and  present  studies  fruitless,  and  his 
opinions  on  mathematics  (which  he  loved  to  express  con- 
tinually) absurd.     The  last  thirty  years  of  Walsh's  life 
were  almost  exclusively  consumea  m  writing  and  sneak- 
ing on  his  favourite  topic.     From  morning  till  nignt  he 
protested  that  the  differential  calculus  was  a  delusion ; 
that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  a  shallow  sciolist,  if  not  an 
absolute  impostor ;  and  that  the  universities  and  academies 
of  Europe  were  engs^ed  in  the  interested  support  of  a 
system  ot  error.     The  indifference  and  disdain  with  which 
the  learned  societies  of  Great  Britain  and  France  treated 
his  startling  announcements  maddened  to  a  still  further 
pitch  the  already  crazy  intellect  of  the  poor  enthuaast 
After  his  death,  piles  of  manuscript  volumw  and  tracts, 
written  with  an  extraordinary  dash  of  genius,  but  all, 
nevertheless,  pervaded  by  a  thread  of  absurdity,  were 
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f'juni.  Some,  niiiiLS  ti«  liietiiiie-  Le  gzi  i>riiiii^3,  *ni  mt 
greut  expestse.  clnribu^.-i  ^rrarjiuiiiflv.  He  t:-\j  died, 
a  niir^ed.  brokea-Lestrted  m^n.  in  ii.e  Cork  Cnlin  Work- 
Lo'Jre. 

Bu;  to  explain  this  dizression-  On  tLe  l^i  S?r»tein- 
ber,  1>.34.  the  autLor  of  this  work  receive!  a  letter  from 
Pro !e^or  de  Morgan,  of  the  Lond:n  I  niTer^itv.  enc!^»5inir 
a  coifV  of  an  extract  froui  one  of  Walfh  5  ninsuicnpts. 
**  If  vou  wirh."  wrc-te  Prc»l'e=5-jr  de  Morran,  ••  to  be  as 
minute  a^  Boi^eli.  vou  mav  even  be  el^d  of  the  f:-"  owing. 
It  wLl  iiiuftrate  tLe  manner  in  which  g»i-n;irjred  men 
are  apt  to  commit  themselves  to  more  than  thev  intend. 
The  conversion  of  Lord  Cloncnrrr's  genei^  proposition 
into  a  particular  one  is  amusing.** 

KXTBACT  reOM  LETTCX  m.  TO  DB.  rtUJVOST  SADiXEK. 

**  III  rrmdiw.fl.  I  wiH  take  the  liberty  f4  a»iiir^  h^rr  a  r*"^  rf  a  ftc-te 
whWi  I  f»r«r*ti  frr^n  I>^  Clf-Oi-TnTT.  I  am  «n''»  !'5*T:*d  lo  i..  so  homt  ita 
ea«>T  aivi  f^^ivit  ^y^  from  tfa«  very  iinr<'«tact  a£>l  ia<raLtiv«>  ?<M.ii:iwtiU 
it  amUkiiA  zi^i  iu  dirwt  brarir^  •«  ibr  ic.t«i«»r  c  ctr  rrr*y  Ln  whlvii  I  kaTv 
b*«i  w  U*ns  en^rai^r^  with  tlw*  wh  le  fjf  the  rt£  >•  •;:  hical  w*:rii  l«t  vhidi. 
^tv^Ui  all  th«ir  power  and  prejodke.  ami  n^.'ral  ikdiiDqiaeory.  b  dov  set  at 
rut  IkfT  ever. 

[Na  5d.3  LOKD  CL03ICCEST  TO  MK.  JOBS  WAUK. 

•^  '  6a  April  LfomM.  1838L 

'^  *  Sib, — I  have  recexved  and  tw?  leaxe  to  thank  you.  Ux  the  kftfos  yoadU 
me  the  fitvr/ar  to  send ;  nr/th:nsr  can  uind  more  to  tl.«  t^i>^5t  «<f  tra^  '<ience 
than  free  and  candid  di-wruvion.  I  believe  that  the  t(X>  •zr'^\  timi*llty  so 
l^tneiaOy  incident  to  talent,  retards  cor  pnigTev  in  the  Mjber  bnn<*iie«  of 
mathMnatv::^,  and  leaves  miuch  of  uneertaiaty  and  dingtr  in  the  itni;::^es  of 
^r^^niofl  for  the  advancement  now  daily  making  in  mechanic^  navigatMO,  and 
aftroDomy. 

"  *  I  hare  the  hoooar  to  be,  Sr,  your  obliged  Servant. 

**  •  Cl^SCTBKT.* 

^  Xothing  can  lead  more  to  the  advancemait  of  tme  aaenoe,  aa  Lord 
Clonciirry  ao  ja«tly  observes,  than  free  and  candid  diacnssion.  Bat  free  and 
candid  dueoasioa  ia  totaDy  nnknown  to  the  geometers  and  philompbers  of 
KngUwil  and  Fiance:  They  have  impugned  the  known  trath,  becauae  it 
suited  their  interests  and  their  prejodices  to  do  so ;  and  the  same  spirit  that 
MwtmafAH  the  penecators  of  GaHHeo,  animates  them  all  at  the  present  moment. 
Ko  one,  except  mysdC  ever  had  the  daring  to  call  in  qnesition  the  trath  of 
the  mathematJcal  philosophy  of  ancient  and  meden  tnnes,  and  to  assert  that 
it  was  all  wroo^  And  yet  true  It  is  that  it  is  so ;  and  this  Is  what  sorely 
vexes  the  lads.  Bnt  if  I  had  been  more  timid,  and  had  more  respect  for 
what  thevorid  eaiiaidera  asthority  in  pUloaopfaic  reasoning;  if  I  had  not 
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known  as  a  tnith,  that  the  Judgment  of  the  world  itmii  in  these  matten  was 
of  no  value — seeing  that  it  had  suffered  itself,  almost  from  the  creation,  to  be 
enslayed  by  as  nudicious  falsehood  as  was  ever  introduced  into  physical 
science,  not  having  perception,  judgment,  or  reasoning  sufficient  to  remove 
from  before  its  eyes  the  thin  veil  that  sliaded  the  mathematical  sophistry  of 
the  ancient  Greeks;  if  I  were  so  timid  as  not  to  thinli,  and  judge,  and  reason 
boldly  for  myself,  why  then,  as  Lord  Cloncurry  remarlis,  with  great  accuracy 
and  depth  of  judgment,  greater  *  uncertainty  *  would  exist  in  physical  inves- 
tigations, greater  ^danger'  would  come  to  be  apprehended  from  the  results; 
and  the  progress  of  the  higher  mathematics  would  be  seriously  retsnhvl ; 
fluxions,  differentials,  and  all  that  sort  of  thinps  which  everywhere  obtrude 
themselves  into  natural  philosophy,  would  tttill  continue  their  mischievous 
sway ;  and  error  may  for  ever  maintain  its  dominion  over  the  human  mind, 
as  it  has  done  during  those  last  2,000  years.  Truth  clearly  demonstrated  is 
the  only  authority  I  recognize  and  rc»[Hvt ;  these  things  are  now  all  dead  ; 
«nt>r  and  false  philosophers  are  detected  and  exposed ;  nor  could  they  exist 
for  a  moment  in  presence  of  exact  sdence,  whu«<e  retgn  is  now  etenml,  any 
more  than  could  the  midnight  gloom  exist  in  presence  of  the  mid-day  sun.** 

In  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Owen,  we  find  traces  of 
a  renewal  of  that  correspondence,  which  promised  in 
1823  to  continue  long  and  warmly.  Mr.  Owen*  felt 
pained  at  the  prejudices  which  existed  against  himself 
and  his  philantnropic  project.  He  courted  inquiry,  but 
nobody  would  take  the  trouble  to  inquire.  In  one  word, 
it  was  condemned — ^*  Utopian  r  Mr.  Owen  drew  up  a 
petition  in  1838,  praying  for  inquiry  into  his  principles 
and  plans  for  popular  amelioration,  and  sent  it  to  Lord 
Cloncurry  for  presentation  in  Parliament.  The  following 
is  his  loroship's  answer: — 

[No.  60.]  1.0HD  CLOHCrRRT  TO   ROBXBT  OWBf,   nq. 

"  Lyons,  Haihcool,  IBtk  Juiy,  1888. 

"  Mt  dkab  Sift, — I  presented  the  petition,  but  I  fear  to  no  good  eflcvt. 
The  House  is  not  willing  to  suffer  disruwtiona  of  the  I(.ind  sought  for  to  the 
bar,  and  I  did  not  feel  myself  equal  to  combat  their  prejudices. 

**  The  time  is  not  yet  come,  but  may  be  nearer  than  many  suppose,  for  the 
general  adoption  of  more  rational  systems  than  have  hitherto  prevailed,  to  the 
general  destruction  of  human  happinesis. 

**  I  remain,  with  best  wishes,  most  truly  yours, 

*•  Clojicurrt.'* 


*  In  Lady  Morgan's  "  Book  of  the  Boudoir,**  voL  iL  p.  62,  a  peculiarly  in- 
teresting and  amusing  dialogue  between  her  ladyship  and  Mr.  Owen  may  be 
found.  8he  speaks  of  him  as  "  the  most  benevolent,  amiable,  and  sanguine  of 
philanthropists,**  and  concludes  the  report  of  the  conversation  thus : — '* '  My 
dear  Lady  Morgan,  where  the  human  rai-e  is  to  be  benelited  no  sacritic'S 
is  too  great*  1  his  sentiment,  which  Is  the  governing  principle  of  Mr.  Owen's 
Ufa,  may  aerve  for  his  epigraph.** 


T         — r-^ 
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Normanby,  the  nobility  gentry,  and  freeholder  of  Kil- 
dare,  headed  by  Lord  Cloncuxry,  assembled  in  Naas,  for 
the  purpose  of  addressing,  in  complimentary  terms,  that 
most  popular  nobleman.  After  expressing  his  approba- 
tion of  tne  measures  introduced  and  carried  by  the  Mel- 
bouriie  Cabinet,  Lord  Cloncurry  observed  that  he  had 
conversed  with  the  Marquis  of  Normanby  since  his  de- 
parture from  this  country,  and  thjii  his  whole  anxiety  w^s 
to  serve  Ireland,  and  to  preserve  intact  that  station  which 
he  so  justly  held  in  the  hearts  and  in  the  affections  of 
Irishmen.  Lord  Cloncurry's  diatribe  on  corporate  trickery 
was  delivered  at  this  meeting.  He  said  that  on  the 
passing  of  the  Relief  Act,  in  1829,  the  members  of  the 
Corporation  put  their  heads  together  and  vowed  they 
woTud  prevent  their  Catholic  countrymen  from  having  a 
fair  participation  in  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities 
from  whicn  they  had  been  so  long  debarred,  but  to  which 
they  had  been  at  length  made  eligible.  Lord  Cloncurry 
branded  this  proceeding  as  a  "conspiracy  against  the 
Sovereign  and  her  Irish  subjects.*** 

On  the  retirement  of  Lord  Mulgrave  from  power,  the 
Tories  made  an  energetic  attempt  to  regain  possession  of 
the  government,  ana  to  re-establish  the  domination  of 
Orangeism  in  Ireland.  The  Reformers,  on  the  other 
hand,  entered  into  a  compact  to  resist  this  encroachment, 
and  on  the  11th  of  April,  1839,  made  the  first  of  their 
demonstrations  in  the  Theatre  Royal.  "  The  meeting 
of  this  day,"  observed  the  journal  which  recorded  it,  **  is 
a  manifestation  of  the  gigantic  strength  and  well-dis- 
ciplined energy  of  the  Reformers  of  Ireland,  which  must 
carnr  confusion  into  the  camp  of  the  enemy."  The  Duke 
of  Leinster  occupied  the  chair,  and  Lords  Headford, 
Charlemont,  Cloncurry ,t  Fingal,  Listowel,  Miltown,  and 
Southwell,  were  amongst  the  speakers.  From  an  early 
hour,  knots  of  Orangemen  took  up  position  in  the  pit, 

*  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  not  until  1S41  did^the 
"conspirators"  soccnmb.  From  that  year  Roman  Catholics  became  adroia- 
Mble  to  corporations. 

t  The  Hon.  Edward  Lawless,  now  Lord  Cloncurry,  was  likewise  present 
at  this  meeting. 
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fully  resolved  to  disturb,  bj  every  possible  me^zis,  the 
harmony  of  the  meeting.  After  several  able  speeches  had 
been  delivered.  Lord  Cloncurry  came  forward  to  the  fix>nt 
of  the  platform.  His  appearance,  however,  was  the 
signal  for  a  hurricane  of  groans  and  Kentish  fire  from  the 
Orange  party.  They  refused  to  hear  him,  and  openlv 
avowed  their  determination.  His  voice,  however, 
thundered  above  the  storm.  "  I  never,  in  the  whole 
course  of  my  life,"  he  exclaimed,  "  as  a  magistrate,  or  a 
country  gentleman,  refused  a  hearing  to  any  man.  [Great 
cheers  from  the  Nationalists.]  I  listened  to  the  poor 
man  as  well  as  to  the  rich  [hisses],  and  it  is  not  because 
1  have  come  forward  to  perform  a  duty  to  my  country 
that  I  am  to  be  intimidated  by  the  fragment  of  an  arro- 
gant faction.  I  will  remain  upon  this  platform  for  eveb 
until  you  choose  to  hear  me."  [Great  cheering,  and  roars 
from  the  Orangemen  to  "  hear  Alderman  Archer.'*^ 

Finding  it  useless  to  attempt  intimidation,  the  dange 
cUqne  at  length  permitted  Lord  Cloncurry  to  read  his 
resolution.     This  was  received  by  the  Liberal  party  with 
loud  acclamation.      "  Now,  gentlemen,"  continued  his 
lordship,  "  I  have  administered  the  laws  of  this  country 
as  a  magistrate,  during  thirty  years  of  Tory  ascendancy, 
and  let  me  see  the  man,  of  whatever  opinions  he  may  be, 
that  can  say  I  ever  refused  to  give  him  justice."     [Here, 
writes  the  Evening  Post,  the  uproar  became  so  great  that 
it  was  impossible  to  hear  a  word.]     As  soon  as  silence 
had  been  in  some  degree  restored,  Lord  Cloncurry  related 
several  anecdotes  not  at  all   redounding  to  the  credit  of 
English  and  Anglo-Lish  Tory  administration.  Adverting 
to  the  misery  and  poverty  of  the  people,  his  lordship  said : — 
'*  Remedies  without    end  have  been  proposed    [cheers 
and  hisses,  reports  the  Morning  Register]  ;  but  I  ask  you 
was  there  ever  any  other  than  the  gibbet  and  the  bayonet 
administered  by  a  Tory  Administration  ?  [Cheers,  cries 
of  "  no,  no,"  and  loud  expressions  of  applause.]      Even 
the  mere  proposition  of  the  introduction  of  railroads  into 
this  country,  which  would  be  serriceable  to  all  parties, 

«  Alderman  Aicber  wu  a  pramaoait  member  of  the  old  Corporatioii. 
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was  scouted  at  by  the  Tories,  lest  the  present  Adminis- 
tration should  have  the  benefit  of  it."  [Great  cheering.] 
Amongst  his  lordship  s  **  Tory  anecdotes,"  he  mentioned 
that  a  certain  Co.  Kildare  magistrate  had  told  him  that 
he  was  some  time  previously  bribed  by  a  Tory  Adminis- 
tration to  excite  msubordmation  in  the  minds  of  the 
people.  Here  Lord  Cloncurry  was  groaned  and  hissed 
vehemently.  Having  heard  the  words  "false!  false T 
enunciated,  his  lordship  repeated  the  assertion,  and  ap- 
Dealed  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster  and  to  the  Marquis  of 
Wellesley  for  a  confirmation  of  every  fact  he  had  stated. 
"  I  mention  these  anecdotes,"  said  Lord  Cloncurry, 
**  merely  to  show  what  the  feelings  of  the  Tories  were 
towards  Ireland,  and  that  I  could  not,  as  a  man  of  feeling 
[tremendous  cheers],  but  oppose  them." 

The  second  of  the  orgamzed  Reform  demonstrations  of 
1839  took  place  on  the  23rd  May,  in  the  open  air,  at 
Beresford-place,  for  the  purpose,  as  stated  in  the  requisi- 
tion, '*  of  adopting  an  aadress  expressive  of  their  ^ti- 
tude  to  her  Majesty,  for  the  wise,  firm,  and  constitutional 
exercise  of  her  royal  prerogative  on  a  late  memorable 
occasion,    and  of  their   determination  to   support    the 
ministry  of  her  choice — the  friends  of  the  people."     A 
erand  review  in  the  Phoenix  Park  came  off  on  the  same 
day,  but  it  was  evident  from  the  attendance  of  the  people 
at  the  meeting — 40,000 — ^that  it  possessed  no  attractions 
for  them,  whose  duty  to  their  country,  their  devotion  to 
the  Queen,  their  ^testation  of  Hanoverian  and  Irish 
Orangeism,  were  motives  superior  to  pleasure  or  busi- 
ness.    Lord  Cloncurry  was,  by  acclamation,  moved  to 
the  chair.     He  made  an  able  speech,  and  concluded, 
amid  loud  cheering,  in  the  following  words : — •"  1  have 
to  apologise  for  detaining  you  so  long ;  but  it  is  impos- 
sible, when  I  find  myself  amongst  you,  to  refrain  from 
giving  expression  to  my  feeUnw.     1  wish  to  tell  you  how 
anxiously  I  go  with  you,  how  I  love  you,  and  wish  that 
your  cause  and  the  cause  of  our  country  may  be  pros- 
perous." 

The  success  of  this  meeting  was  probably  best  attested 
by  tlie  abuse  levelled  at  it  by  the  entire  of  the  Tory 

X  z 
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joTima!*-  The  Pari*t  lit^iallT  £>siZ2ed  ^m  indjgTarinn 
The  J/a?7.  in  a  d-^  dlAtri •».  xorwed  iLai  ihe  hmx'Ll^  of 
the  23rd  iajt,  was  nvt  u>  ad-ireag  tae  Q:i€eii,  as  pli:;si>ir 
ftated.  tat  in  re;il::T  to  oeleb7:Aie  the  anniTersiry  of"  liie 
reW.aioa^  wKIcK  first  broke  oat  on  the  xsight  oi  Mat  iord. 
179^,  I>jrd  Cr^nctiTTT,  as  ctLunnan,  was  Ti-.-l^niiy 
assail/^.  Bjg  ^nes  weie  laked  up.  and  g-stmi^h^*!  anew. 
In  answer  to  one  of  these  a^^aults  his  lordiLip  pTirlirhed 
a  letter  in  the  Errning  Po*t.  •*  I  am  tcli,"  said  he^ 
'*that  one  or  twj  ofthe  Toiy  joiimaLs,  in  trearlr^z  of  the 
late  a;/7regate  meeting  in  Ihiblin.  comment  on  the  chair- 
man haWng  been  in  the  Tower  of  London  forij  years 
ago.  They  should  have  added  that  ilr.  Piit  was  lain  to 
•eek  from  a  Tory  ParlLiment  an  act  of  indemnity  tor  that 
ille;?al  impn*onment  of  twentv-six  months  (not  ten,  a^ 
htsiuA  by  O'Conneli;;  and  aifo  that,  in  1>02,  advance 
in  the  peerage,  as  a  compliment  and  compensation,  was 
offered  me  by  Lord  Hardwicke.  They  mili'ht  ais^  state 
that  every  Tory  viceroy,  from  Lord  Hardwicke  down, 
ha/i  thanked  me  for  preserving  the  peace  in  an  extensive 
district,  in  the  midf-t  of  Tory  azgression,  and  of  distur- 
Iwinces  promoted  by  party  ma:7istnites.*'  Lord  Cioncurry 
concluaed  with  a  word  of  parting  advice  to  the  Orange- 
men:— "  They  never  will  again  be  su tiered  to  rule  as  a 
party  in  this  country.  Plunder,  or  exclusive  patronage, 
they  will  not  have;  but,  if  they  give  lair  play  to  their 
Catholic  c<'>untrymen — if  they  join  honestly  in  the  deve- 
lopment of  our  great  resources — ^in  the  encouragement  of 
honest  industry,  sobriety,  and  Christian  charity,  there  is 
wealth  enough  for  ns  all  in  L-eland,  and,  I  doubt  not, 
something  to  spare." 

Nothinjj  daunted  by  the  attacks  referred  to,  we  find  his 
lordship  m  the  ensuing  month  signing  a  requisition  to 
the  High  Sheriff  of  Kildure,  requesting  him  to  convene  a 
meeting  of  his  bailiwick  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  to 
the  Queen  their  gratitude  for  her  approval  of  a  mmistry 
to  which  Ireland  was  indebted  for  impartial  justice. 

From  the  moment  that  the  recently  introduced  system 
of  Bailway  appeared  to  Lord  Cldncurry  as  a  judicious 
of  transit,  and  not  (as  many  old  gentlemen  then 
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regarded  it)  an  inyention  of  the  devil,  he  was  an  anxious 
and  a  zealous  advocate  for  the  construction  of  an  extensive 
line  from  Dublin  to  Berehavcn.  **  The  expense,"  said 
he,  '*  would,  I  think,  be  amply  repaid  bj  post-office  and 
passenger  traffic,  as  well  as  by  the  toll  to  be  paid  by  all 
private  companies  taking  advaiitage  of  it  by  branches  to 
the  different  towns  right  and  left  of  its  line."  We  have 
seen,  in  Letter  No.  47,  now  anxious  his  lordship  was  that 
some  substantial  line  of  railway  should  be  established 
ere  bubble  companies  preoccupied  the  ground.  He 
directed  his  eye  into  the  future,  and  observea  the  Diddle- 
sex  Junction  Lines,  and  its  ample  staff  of  stags,  which  so 
often  formed,  in  1845,  the  subject  of  Punch's  sarcasm. 
Throughout  the  years  1836,  '37,  and  '38,  letters  on  this 
subject,  from  his  lordship's  pen,  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers. Mr.  Hamilton  warmly  advocated  that  a  line 
should  be  at  once  commenced  from  Dublin  to  Drogheda. 
Lord  Cloncurry's  opinion  on  the  feasibility  of  this  pro- 
ject may  be  found  recorded  in  the  journals  of  the  time. 
V  Inland  lines,"  said  he,  "  are  to  be  preferred."  His 
advice  was  disregarded.  That  the  inland  lines  have  been 
as  successful,  as  the  Drogheda  one  was  the  reverse,  the 
citizens  of  Dublin  require  not  to  be  reminded. 

Lord  Cloncurry,  on  the  1st  February,  1839,  attended 
a  meeting  of  gentlemen  anxious  to  establish  a  line  of 
railway  in  Ireland.  He  adverted  to  the  general  apathy 
which  prevailed  to  furthering  the  work,  and  the  mer- 
cenary light  wherein  many  viewed  it.  '*  He  was  sorry  to 
see  that  in  great  national  undertaking,  men  seemed  to 
care  more  about  their  own  private  mterests  than  the 
general  welfare.  He  had  recently  attended  a  railway 
committee  of  the  Lords,  and  what  its  members  seemed 
most  anxious  about  there  was,  how  much  they  could  get 
for  such  portions  of  their  lands  as  the  railway  might 
happen  to  pass  through.  Their  sole  aim  appeared  to 
be,  how  they  could  best  mulct  the  spirited  undertakers 
of  a  national  work."  The  remainder  of  his  lordship's 
speech  was  equally  racy  and  forcible. 

The  following  letter,  which  we  transcribe  from  the 
original  autograph,  has  been  placed  at  our  disposal  by  a 


4-1^  CLoscnmr  ayd  his  ttmms, 

man  wr.'/ni  IrelaiFi  i*  pro  ad  to  iLkTe  girea  t-ina  i.%  mad 
pfOTi'l^r  tr^  i>c^^fr=5.     \S  e  Aw:iie  so  Jcla  H>n=^  perrvapa 

*lal'i2tr;-t.  HyjuL,  has  serr^  to  pen>=rai-i:e  lis  lxa>e.  br 
•rloptin;/,  in  erery  mmuna.  ine  p'.ire.T  cj^ic  s«y;£  o:  nis 
jritWi  lOiL-ter.  Bj  iLese  means,  while  'o'^l  i-n?  a  peOes^ 
for  hlrn-feif,  he  wreatlies  wiia  »»ii;d>i:J  Liur>rls  C*sJi:>Tm"s 
hea'l. 

Tiie  Ieit/;r  was  written  in  1>39.  Ii  b  h^r^ily  neoeaasnr 
to  say,  tfiat  Mr.  H>;ran  was  then  not  tke  cei^rbratcd  nukn 
he  b  now,  although  well  known  to,  and  deserrediv 
re«fiected  by,  the  anbdc  world  generally.  The  Terr 
work  which  for r as  the  «-jLject  of  thi«  letter  was  amon^t 
tiie  first  of  tho*e  that  raided  hb  fame,  a?  a  sculptor,  to  liie 
highest  pinnacle: — 

[Xou  CL]  JOfUr  flOGAS,    134^,   TO   LOBD  GLOS<XWtT. 

'*24  VleUj  fia  GneL  lima,  bdk  Jmrnt.  1^39. 


^  Mr  LoftD, — I  Uk#^  the  YiYjtrtj  of  a/iir»swiz  jr^zr  I-rdihip  as  (.1 
0^  th*  f>inirnitUK  f jt  the  Kxtf.'Ufja  <d  a  Mi>o  .oumLil  >La:ae  in  meiDLfy  of 
tfi>  ]«te  Hixfht  R^rr.  Drxt/w  Dorle.  It  b  with  inni^iti?  pain  and  re;£TCC  tbst 
the  awkward  4iitiiati''m  m  wfakh  I  am  io  ctikiIt  placenl  by  tlK  n^ckct  of  tte 
O/romitte^,  <>//mfrtlii  me  to  B^^li/rit  the  wes^t  of  rcur  kmi»hip'*  iwiwmal 
'xu^wxHvn  in  thij  maXUa.  The  agreement  made  with  me  br  that  bodr  laa 
ik^/t  t/een  maintaiiMd.  In  fi»ct,  ita  aao-obaerraDce  wcH-^ni^fa  tesd*  to  orer- 
wMfa  mtt  with  diM«4er. 

"^  HMv'xn^  in  May,  1837,  facceaeroIlT  competed  for  tbe  wodc  tbe  Con- 
mitUsa  advanced  me  £300 ;  an  agroE:ment  w&i  then  entered  into  to  psT  aae 
£lt><)  more  rm  completion  of  the  modeL  in  clar.  and  the  remaining  £5fjO  when- 
trtr  the  *  frroap'  wax  finaJiy  finiAhcd,  and  placed  in  the  Cariow  CatbedraL 
A/bsr  cwting  the  m^xlel,  and  procuring  a  TatnaUe  kl'jck  of  Cairara  marUe, 

1  wrote  to  tbe  Her,  Mr.  M ^  tA  Cailow.  in  Janaarr,  1838,  rtqaestm|c 

that  ha  wrnild  kindlr  exert  hia  influence  to  hare  the  mexsmA  instalment 
remitted  for  me,  on  Torlonia  k.  Co^  Rome,  in  order  that  I  mi^^ht  be  enabled 
to  proee'rute  the  work.     To  this  letter,  I  never  reodved  anr  answer.     1 

repeated  my  apf^licatir^  on  the  2^tJi  April  foDowin;^.  to  Dr.  F {jcaot 

treararir;,  but  nercT  received  an  answer.      On  the  19th  July.  1838,  as  aim 

on  the  2nd  Febniaty,  1839,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  R.  C ,  8ecietaiy  to  the  Com- 

mittoe,  sUting  in  my  last,  that  the  groap  was  ncaily  finished,  and  renewing 
tbe  previoos  appllaitlon ;  but  to  both  those  letters  I  have  never  been  honoored 
with  a  Ihie  in  reply.  On  the  20th  October  last,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  yigo^^ 
M.P.  (joint  treasoier),  referring  to  tbe  subject  of  my  pn?i>ious  letters^  but 
never  receiv«d  an  answer.  As  a  last  nKwroe,  I  wrote,  on  the  29th  Jaannry 
last,  to  Messni  Ball,  Banken^  from  whom  1  originally  received  the  jCSOO, 
stating  the  Cwts  of  the  case  at  foil  length,  and  endoang  an  affidavit  dimwn 
«p  Iqr  IIm  Britiih  Goosol,  vaaching  fer  the  vwuity  of  my  statement. 
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MeMTs.  Ball  expreMed  their  regret  that  1  should  havft  such  cause  of 
compUint — protested  their  ignorance  of  every  circamstance  connected  with 
the  transaction,  and  *  oould  only  assist  me'  by  forwarding  my  letter  to 
Mr.  Vigors 

"  Mr.  Vigors  promptly  and  politely  replied.  He  felt  moch  ooncemed  that 
any  '  inconvenience*  tihould  have  arisen  to  roe  in  consequence  of  their  dilat»* 
riness  in  getting  in  the  subscription  for  Dr.  Doyle's  moonroent,  and  concluded 
with  an  assurance,  that  I  might  depend  on  his  be«t  exertions,  as  an  indivi- 
dual, to  render  the  agreement  complete  and  satislactory. 

**  I  acknowle<lf;ed  his  letter  by  return  of  poet,  and  in  reply  to  a  concluding 
inquiry,  stated  that  by  the  time  I  could  possibly  hear  from  him  again,  the 
work  would  be  ready  for  shipment,  repeating  that  I  had  exhausted  all  the 
pecuniary  resources  I  had  received  for  other  small  works,  and,  on  the  assurance 
that  1  should  nx'eive  the  second  instalment  at  the  stipulated  period,  Messrs. 
Torlonia  generously  offered  me  an  advance,  till,  in  common  decency,  I  could 
ask  no  more— that  I  had  subsequently  received  pecuniary  aid  from  other 
gentlemen,  to  whom  it  is  impossible  I  oould  make  any  further  applica- 
tion ;  thereby  showing  my  situation  was  not  one  of  mere  '  inconvemence,^  as 
Mr.  Vigors  called  it,  but  of  severe  pressure ;  and,  that  I  could  not  leave  with 
*  the  groap*  until  I  received  the  promised  sum,  and  to  which  I  am  so  justly 
entitled.  Although  three  months  have  nnoe  elapsed,  I  never  received  the 
slightest  communication  from  any  of  the  gentlemen  connected  with  the  busi- 
ness. 1  therefon!  trust  that  your  lordship  will  do  your  utmost  to  relieve  me  from 
a  dilemma  in  which  I  never  was  before,  and  exert  your  influence  to  have 
the  second  remittance  forwarded  as  soon  aa  posnble,  in  order  that  I  may  be 
enabled  to  reimburne  Torlooia  and  friends,  and  defray  exfienMS  of  freight, 
insurance,  &c,  on  the  '  group '  to  Ireland. 

''  I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  joar  Lordship's  very  humble  Servant, 

**  JOHK  HOOAH." 

All  who  possess  the  slightest  knowledge  of  Lord 
Cloncurrys  character  can,  we  believe,  afHnn,  that  to 
omit  to  answer  or  acknowledge  a  letter  was  a  discourtesy 
he  never,  under  anj  circumstances,  stooped  to.  In  the 
following  reply  Lord  Cloncurry  expresses  his  generous 
sympathy  for  Mr.  Hogan,  in  his  truly  embarrassing  posi- 
tion, and  severely  animadverts  on  what  appeared  to  him 
as  a  want  of  gentlemanly  respect  and  honourable  prin- 
ciple. 

The  letter  is  remarkable,  as  neither  possessing  a  date, 
address,  or  signature. 

[Na  €2.]  IX>BI»  CLOXCCRRT  TO  JOHN  HOOAir,  ESQ. 

IPoti-Mark,  Lomhn,  26th  Jms,  ll89.] 

**  Sir, — I  have  had  the  honour  of  your  letter.  I  sincerely  lament  the  ^ery 
shameful  and  unfeeling  treatment  which  caused  jovi  the  trouble  of  wrking 
to  meu  The  moment  I  return  to  Irdand,  I  shall  write  to  Mr.  Cassidy  on  the 
subject  As  to  myself,  I  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  management  of 
the  undertaking.    I  had  a  siiieen  respect  and  regard  lor  Doctor  Doyla^  and 
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I  love  the  Alts;  ooDflecpiently,  when  sppBed  to,  lat  oooe  paid  a  i 
towards  his  moniimeiit,  and  I  attended  ooe  only  meetmg  of  his  admlica^, 
My  coontiymeii,  warm  and  geoerons  In  thdr  fe^ngs»  are  tiad  ca]ciilatoc% 
and  I  fear,  often  name  what  they  cannot  afterwards  perform.  Ton  seem  to  baire 
been  the  victim  of  their  want  of  princ^le^  and  I  am  aony  and  aahamed  tor 
it,  Sir. 

"  n  CavaKere  Inglete  Hogan^  BomaJ* 

Lord  Cloncurry  interfered  as  he  promised  to  do,  and 
in  a  short  time  had  matters  put  completely  to  rights. 
Want  of  fiinds,  a  little  negligence,  and  a  good  deal  of 
indolence  on  the  part  of  the  Doyle  Committee,  occasioned 
that  very  awkward  dilemma  of  which  Mr.  Hogan  so 
bitterly  complained. 

LfOrd  Cloncurry's  address  to  the  small  &rmer8  of  Ire- 
land, amongst  whom  the  mania  for  emigration  had  just 
begun  to  strike  root,  was  written  in  October,  1839.    The 

food  peer  did  not  absolutely  forbid  them  to  emigrate,  but 
e  warmly  advised  that  the^r  should  remain  at  home,  and 
cease  to  hearken  to  those  lymg  stories  which  represented 
Ireland  as  over-populated.  "  My  opinion,"  said  Lord 
Cloncurry,  "is,  that  Ireland  is  not  over-j)eopled — that 
her  people  have  been  the  victims  of  absenteeism,  injustice, 
and  bad  government — that,  under  the  mal-administration 
by  which  for  centuries  she  was  cursed,  the  oppression  was 
in  an  inverse  of  the  population — that  it  was  the  millions 
who  achieved  Emancipation,  and  who  will,  in  good  time, 
achieve  all  we  want."  This  letter  gave  rise  to  a  volu- 
minous public  correspondence  between  Colonel  Torrens, 
the  South  Australian  Colonization  Commissioner,  and 
his  lordship.  The  former,  of  course,  expatiated  on  the 
advantages  of  emigration,  especially  to  Australia,  and  the 
(jlisadvantages  attendant  on  remaining  statu  auo.  Lord 
Cloncurry  observed,  on  groimds  that  appearea  plausible, 
that  if  an  Irishman  must  emigrate,  it  would  be  better  to 
go  to  Canada,  New  Zealand,  or  Van  Dieman*s  Land. 
Amongst  other  objections  against  Australia,  he  urged  the 
want  of  a  remilar  Government  and  law  tribimals.  Colonel 
Torrens  elaborately  analyzed  every  assertion  made  by 
his  lordship,  and  endeavoured  to  prove  that  there  was 
no  foundation  for  them. 

This  correspondence  drew  forth  some  public  letters 
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from  Dr.  Rolfe,  an  ardent  admirer  of  Torrens  and  the 
Colonization  Society.  Dr.  Rolfe  made  some  reflections, 
not  of  a  deliberative  nature,  on  the  star-spangled  banner 
of  America,  to  Lord  Cloncurry's  infinite  chagrin.  "  In 
the  bad  opinion  entertained  by  Mr.  Rolfe,"  wrote  his 
lordship,  *'  I  am-  happy  to  say  that  I  by  no  means  agree. 
I  think  it  altogether  the  happiest  country  on  the  ^lobe. 
Slavery  and  immigration^  the  excitement  of  the  still,  and 
perhaps  of  the  too  plentiful  flesh-pot,  are,  no  doubt,  its 
drawbacks ;  but  of  crime  in  general  it  does  not  produce 
two-thirds  as  much  as  does  the  old  world." 

The  Loyal   National   Repeal  Association,  which,  in 
1843,  swelled  into  such  importance  as  to  cause  one  or 
two  sleepless  nights  to  the  British  Minister,  was  first 
formed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  '39.     Its  growth,  from 
this  period,  was  so  rapid,  that  Lord  Ebrington,  in  1840, 
made  a  bold  clFort  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  agitation, 
by  announcing  that  no  member  of  the  National  League 
should  be  appointed  to  any  office  in  the  gift  of  the  Go- 
vernment.    This  novel  declaration  effectually  scared  the 
lar*re  band  of  Irish  place-hunters,  which  Ireland  is  never 
without,  firom  joining  in  the  movement,  and  thus  pre- 
served it,  as  Mr.  Daunt  observed,  from  a  good  deal  of 
rascality.     From  the  day  that  Lord  Ebrington  expressed 
liimselt  to  the  above  effect,  he  lost  irrevocably  what  little 
popularity  he  had  possessed  with  the  national  party. 

The  daring   attempt  of  Lord    Stanley,  in   1840,  to 
repeal  the  Irish  Reform  Bill,  will,  doubtless,  be  in  ihe 
recollection  of  the  Irish  reader.    Meetings  were  convened 
to  oppose  this  aggression ;  and  the   speeches  that  remain 
on  record  as  having  been  delivered  thereat,  bear  evidence 
of  the  energy  with  which  our  people  were  determined  to 
resist  it.     Ou  the  27th  April,  a  neat  public  demonstra- 
tion of  popular  feeling  against  the  "Bill  for  Disenfran- 
chising the  Irish  Constituencies"  took  place  in  Dublin. 
The  attendance  was  highly  respectable,  but  no  peer  came 
forward,  with  the  exception  of  Cloncurry.     His  lordship 
commenced  by  saying  that  he  had  left  the  privacy  of  his 
home  in  the  hope  of  Ixjing  able  to  promote  the  interests 
of  Ireland  upon  the  present  momentous  occasion,  and 
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nothing  should  ever  induce  him  to  refrain  from  rsusing 
hifi  voice  in  the  defence  of  Irish  rights,  when  assailed,  as 
thej  now  were,  in  the  most  nefanons  manner.  It  was 
his  lot  to  be  acquainted  more  particularlj  with  Irish 
affairs  when  Lord  Stanley  was  Secretary  for  Ireland. 
His  hostility  towards  Ireland  was  then  suppressed,  to  some 
extent;  but  it  had  since  blazed  out  in  the  shape  of  a  bill, 
which  no  man  could  read  without  being  conscientiously 
and  determinedly  opposed  to.  It  would  have  the  effect 
of  diminishing,  in  the  most  shameful  manner,  the  people  s 
right  of  voting  for  their  representatives.  One  reason 
which  induced  him  to  come  amongst  his  fellow-country- 
men on  this  occasion  was,  lest  it  should  be  for  one 
moment  imagined  that  he  was  capable,  at  any  period  of 
his  life,  young  or  old,  of  deserting  their  interests.  No: 
he  was  determined  to  stand  by  them.  No  adamant  could 
be  more  immutable  than  his  sincerity  towards  Ireland 
[tremendous  cheering] — ^nothing  could  be  more  difficult 
than  to  make  him  swerve  one  iota  from  the  path  of 
love  for  Ireland. 

The  following  letter,  chronologically  in  place  here,  is 
one  of  the  many  addressed  by  his  lordship  to  that  able 
penman  and  shrewd  politician — the  late  Frederick  Wil- 
liam Conway: — 

[No.  63.]  U>BD  CLOHCUSBT  TO  Mfi.   OOHWAT. 

'' I^ont,  May  A,  1840. 

"Mt  DEAR  Sir,— ♦  •  ♦  ♦  We  progresa,  thoagh  perhaps  slowly,  in 
the  acquisition  of  our  rights.  *  *  If  good  laws  cannot  at  once  be  carried, 
their  frequent  discuarion  in  parliament  will  so  strengthen  them  in  poblic 
opinion  as  to  insure  speedy  success.  No  honest  man  can  doubt  or  dSspute 
the  imperfections  of  the  Reform  Act    •    •    * 

**  In  Church  matters  the  appropriation  clause  should  be  again  and  again 
brou^t  forward.  When  it  passes,  the  Saints  may  hare  some  possible  excuse 
for  attacking  Maynooth — at  present  their  demurrer  is  as  foolish  as  it  is  dis- 
honest The  safety  of  the  Protestant  minority  in  Ireland,  and  their  comfort, 
is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  influence  of  the  priests, 
in  number  not  far  short  of  8,000  men,  devoted  to  their  duties,  learned,  fwtient, 
and  benerolent  Is  £10,000  per  annum  ill  applied  in  the  education  of  these 
men  ?   Should  it  not  rather  be  £50,000,  as  recommended  by  Lord  An^esey  ?* 

rHere  Lord  C.  adverted  to  his  former  battle  with  0*Ck>nneIl,  the  wounds 
iacMtntal  to  which  threatened  at  this  time  to  re-open,  like  a  cicatrij:,  afnsh.] 

^fie  aUows  that  he  differed  firom  me  on  the  subject  of  Repeal  in  1826 ;  he 
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does  not  accuite  mo  of  opposing  him  now,  or  at  any  other  time ;  on  the  oon> 
trarVf  nine  times  out  often  I  approved  of  and  supported  hi&  Tiews.  An 
intimacy  of  very  many  years  was  weakened,  not  on  acoouut  of  any  attack  on 
myself,  but  on  thoM*  I  loved  and  rntpected.  lie  tbou^zht  it  better  for  the 
cause  of  Irehind  to  have  the  co-operation,  even  of  so  humble  an  individual 
as  myself.  A  common  friend,  of  the  hi^hetit  honour  and  good  sense,  conveyed 
to  me  the  assurance  that  the  two  names  of  the  men  I  most  rcx<pec(ed  should 
be  held  sacred.  Thero  must  be  some  mistake,  or  this  promise  has  been 
violated.  But  my  presumption,  in  attempting  to  defend  such  high  and  noble 
beingsi,  deserved  this  check — Haud  tali  auxilio;  but  too  much  of  iwlf;  we 
have  enemies  enough,  and  should  be  united  amongst  oursel^'W.  *  *  Yonr 
faithful  Servant,  "  Clohcubry." 

We  have  already  dwelt  upon  the  quarrel  between 
Cloncurr^  and  O'Connell  in  1831.  What  were  believed 
at  the  time  to  have  been  the  causes  of  it  appear  in 
chapter  XI V.  of  this  work.  It  would  seem,  however, 
from  some  passages  in  Mr.  Fagan  s  life  of  his  distinguished 
kinsman,  that  other  motives,  not  generally  known,  impelled 
him  to  the  task  of  denunciating  Lord  Cloncurry.  His 
lordship  stood  high  as  a  popular  leader,  and  the  idea  of 
any  rivalship  greatly  irritated  O'Connell.  Mr.  Fagan 
observes  that  one  of  O'ConnelVs  objects  in  1831-2  was 
to  deprive  Lord  Cloncurry  of  his  popularity  —  in 
short,  to  demolish  the  pedestal  which  elevated  the  good 
peer  in  the  affections  of  his  countrymen.  In  1835, 
through  the  agency  mainly  of  the  late  William  Murphy, 
their  broken  bonds  of  friendship  became  re-united.  But 
in  1840,  symptoms  of  returning  feud  were  manifest. 
O'Connell  renewed  an  old  attack  on  Randal  Plunket, 
afterwards  Lord  Dunsany,  who  stood  in  the  relationship 
of  nephew  to  Lord  Cloncurry.  To  his  mother,  Charlotte 
Lawless,  the  reader  has  been  already  introduced. 
Plunket  professed  fierce  Orange  principles,  and  drew 
down  upon  himself  repeatedly  the  indignation  of  O'Con- 
nell.  Lord  Anglesey  came  in  for  a  frequent  dash  of  irony 
from  the  same  quarter.  Such  are  the  two  parties  whom 
Lord  Cloncurry  in  the  foregoing  letter  refers  to.  0*Con- 
nell  8  conduct  hurt  his  lordship,  and  he  told  him  so.  From 
this  date  until  the  latter's  death,  in  1847,  no  cordial  co- 
operation took  place  between  them. 

It  is,  however,  incorrect  to  suppose  that  Lord  Clon- 
curry entertained  the  slightest  feeling  of  resentment  to- 
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wards  O'Connell.  The  contrary  is  the  &cL  We  will 
shortly  see,  by  a  confidential  letter  from  his  lordship  to 
the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Spratt,  in  1852,  that  although  he  had 
sometimes  occasion  to  find  fiiult  with  O'Connell,  he  always 
loved  him  in  his  heart.  Lord  Cloncurry's  reason  tor 
remaining  aloof  from  the  Repeal  Association  may  be 
found  in  a  private  letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.O'Malley,  in  1847. 

In  February,  1840,  the  Marquis  of  Kildare  attained  his 
majority.  The  tenants  on  the  Leinster  property,  desirous 
of  celebrating  this  event  with  becoming  testivity,  proposed 
to  entertain  the  noble  young  Geraldine  at  a  banquet  in 
Maynooth.  This  they  did.  Lord  Cloncurry  was  present, 
and  after  passing  a  high  eulogium  on  the  Leinster  &mily , 
drank  the  memory  of  the  living  as  well  as  the  dead 
members  of  that  sept. 

The  Leinster  and  Charlemont  addresses  to  the  people 
of  Great  Britain,  which  appeared  in  the  spring  of^l840, 
is  an  historical  document  of  too  much  importance  to  be 
overlooked  by  him  who  professes  to  outline  the  eventfiil 
times  of  Lord  Clonctirry.  That  Catholic  Emancipation 
was  reluctantly  conceded,  never  appeared  more  evident 
than  in  1840.  The  Tories  gave  vent  to  the  most  extra- 
vagant ebullitions  of  party  and  sectarian  rancour  towards 
L*eland.  This,  from  having  been  for  some  time  suppressed, 
now  burst  forth  with  the  greater  fiiry .  Because  a  few  Roman 
Catholics  had  been  appointed  to  office,  nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  indignation  which  they  manifested.  English 
prejudices  that  had  long  been  dead,  they  endeavoured  to 
reanimate.  Since  1780  the  no-Popery  howl  was  never 
at  a  greater  height.  If  the  fanatics  of  England  had  not 
Lord  George  Gordon  to  head  them  at  this  juncture,  they 
at  all  events  possessed  a  substitute  in  the  person  of  Edward 
Lord  Stanley.  Men  blinded  by  iterance  and  pre- 
judice were  led  on  by  this  young  nobleman  and  his  asso- 
ciates to  wage  a  wicked  crusade  against  the  liberties  of 
Ireland.  Tke  Duke  of  Leinster  and  Lord  Charlemont 
possessed  not  only  hereditary  names  but  hereditaiy  repu- 
tations, and  on  this  occasion  they  nobly  came  forward 
from  that  retirement  which  they  loved,  to  perform  a  sacred 
duty  to  their  country.     With  Lord  Charlemont  and  the 
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Greraldine  Lord  Cloncurry  cordially  co-operated.  By 
voice,  action,  and  example,  the  noble  trio  gave  an  impetus 
to  that  cause  with  which  their  public  lives  were  ever 
identified.  The  document  appeared  in  all  the  journals  of 
the  time,  and  began  as  follows : — "  The  efforts  which  have 
ot'late  been  made  in  England  to  revive  exploded  prejudices, 
and  to  raise  an  outcry  against  her  Majesty's  Government, 
because  in  some  instances  Roman  Catholics  as  well  as  Pro- 
testants have  been  appointed  to  office, appear  tons  so  unjust 
and  mischievous  in  their  effects  on  the  connexion  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  to  impel  us  to  the  step  we 
take  in  addressing  ourselves  to  you." 

The  document  then  went  on  to  say  that  according  to 
the  last  census  the  population  of  Ireland  amounted  to 
eight  millions,  of  which  a  million  and  a  half  were  Pro* 
testants  of  all  denominations,  and  six  millions  and  a  half 
Roman  Catholics.  It  drew  an  able  picture  of  the  evil 
consequences  of  sectarian  strife,  and  of  the  monstrous 
injustice  of  intolerant  domination.  In  conclusion,  the 
subscribers  declared  it  to  be  their  bounden  duty  to  oppose 
the  continuance  of  any  Administration  drawing  aid  firom 
such  poisoned  sources  as  would  attempt  to  inflict  political 
exclusion  on  any  class  of  men  on  account  of  their  religious 
opinions,  or  which  would  desire  to  withhold  from  the 
Irish  Catholics  their  fair  portion  of  those  honours  and 
emoluments  of  the  State  which,  while  they  share  its  duties 
and  its  burdens,  they  are  entitled  alike  in  law  and  in 
justice  to  enjoy,  on  terms  of  perfect  equality  with  all 
other  classes  of  their  fellow-subiects.  A  list  of  signatures 
followed,  which,  for  respectability  and  extent,  was  alto- 
gether unparalleled.  The  dignified  address,  and  the 
dense  column  of  names  which  formed  into  line  behind 
it,  struck  *  terror  and  dismay  into  many  an  ^'  ascendant" 
heart.  The  signatures  comprised  those  of  seventy  peers 
and  sons  of  peers,  thirty  baronets,  fifty-six  members  of 
the  Lower  House,  exclusive  of  those  in  office  and  absent 
from  England,  sixty-five  lieutenants  or  deputy-lieutenants 
of  counties,  350  magistrates,  450  members  of  the  learned 
professions,  1,000  merchants,  twenty-six  dignitaries  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  a  large  body  of  clergymen  of 
every  religious  persuasion,  including  in  all  between  three 
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and  four  thousand  names  of  the  highest  rank,  the  greatest 
influence,  and  the  most  extensive  wealth  and  property  in 
Ireland. 

In  August,  1841,  a  general  feeling  pervaded  the  Tory 
Lords  of  want  of  confidence  in  ministers,  because  of  their 
recent  policy  in  respect  to  thecorn-law  question.  An  excitr 
ing  debate,  and  a  division,  ensued.  Some  were  for  condemn- 
ing the  ministry,  and  addressing  Sir  Robert  Peel  in 
complimentary  language.  Lord  Cloncurry  published  a 
protest.  He  had  many  reasons  for  declining  to  append  his 
name  to  this  address ;  amongst  others,  **  because  that  part 
of  the  policy  of  those  ministers  to  which  such  condemna- 
tion most  pointedly  applies  has  been  merely  an  endeavour 
upon  their  parts  pracdcallv  to  enforce  the  enlightened 
and  intelligible  principle,  that  it  is  more  just  and  wise, 
with  a  view  to  the  provision  of  a  sufficient  public 
revenue,  to  remove  restrictions  upon  commerce,  and  thus 
extend  its  operation,  than  to  perpetuate  monopolies,  and 
increase  taxation."  Adverting  to  the  political  party, 
from  which  successors  to  the  ministry  in  power  must,  if 
ejected,  be  chosen,  his  lordship  went  on  to  say : — "  Be- 
cause that  political  party  has,  either  by  the  actual  enforce- 
ment, or  the  constant  attempt  to  enforce  its  own  vicious 
tmnciples  of  Government,  made  itself  justly  odious  to  the 
arge  majority  of  the  Irish  people.  Whatever  may  be 
the  temporary  professions  of  an  Administration,  composed 
of  members  of  that  party,  by  the  Roman  Cathohcs  of 
Ireland  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  Government  of  their 
inveterate  enemies,  who,  to  the  very  last,  approved  and 
defended  the  iniquities  of  the  penal  code,  and  who,  since 
its  extorted  repeal,  have  been  foremost  in  every  attempt 
to  curtail  their  social  and  political  privileges.  The 
Catholics  must  feel,  if  for  no  other  reason,  that  the  party 
which  insulted,  when  it  could  not  injure,  will  be  sure  to 
injure  whenever  it  can." 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  this  year  that  Lord  Cloncurry 
expressed  to  Jolm  Uoffan,  the  eminent  Irish  sculptor, 
his  intention  of  presentmg  the  Dublin  Library  Societv 
(of  which  he  had  been  for  many  years  President)  witn 
some  substantial  mark  of  his  esteem.   He  gave  Mr.  Hogan, 
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in  the  first  instance,  a  hint  of  what  he  wished,  and  after 
that  left  everything  to  his  judgment  and  good  taste. 

Hogan  went  to  work,  and  speedily  moulded  to  his 
satisfaction  the  rough  sketch  ot  that  magnificent  piece 
of  statuary  which  excited  so  much  enthusiasm  at  the 
Irish  Exhibition  of  1853,  and  which,  with  his  permission, 
has  been  lithographed  by  Forster,  of  Dublin,  for  a  frontis- 
piece to  this  volume.  The  original  "  group"  is  one  of 
Hogan*s  sublimest  conceptions,  and  every  lover  of  art, 
and  every  admirer  of  Lord  Cloncurry,  should  see  it  and 
study  it.  The  drawing,  we  regret  to  say,  conveys  but 
a  slight  idea  of  its  beauties. 

Hogan,  at  this  period,  prosecuted  his  studies  and  his 
undertaking  at  Rome.  Surrounded  by  the  masterpieces 
of  Niccolo  Pisano,  Bandahelli,  Canova,  Ricci,  and  Tor- 
rettii,  he  hourly  improved  himself;  and  that  native  genius, 
which  was  bom  to  immortalize  him,  increased,  if  possible, 
in  strength  and  vigour.  Immediately  after  giving  Hogan 
the  outline  hint  alluded  to.  Lord  Cloncurry  left  Rome 
and  proceeded  to  Naples,  from  whence  he  communicated 
by  letter  with  Mr.  Hogan  on  the  8th  March. 

[No.  64.]    LORD    CLONCURRY  TO  JOHN  HOOAN,     ESQ.,     MBMBBB    09  THB 
INSTITUTB  OF  TIIK  PANTIIEO:?,   AT  ROMS. 

''  Vittoria  Hotel,  Naples,  Sth  March,  1S41. 

**  Dear  Sir, — My  return  to  Rome  depending  entirely  on  drcamstanoes, 
I  will  thank  you  to  let  roe  know  whether  you  have  been  able  to  pick  up  the 
statues  for  which  I  was  commiasiioned  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Curran.  ♦  ♦  • 
^'  With  respect  to  the  statue  for  the  Dublin  Library  Society,  please  send 
me  a  sketch,  and  a  word  as  to  probable  cost,  that  I  may  consider  and  deter- 
mine. I  shall  stay  here  three  weeks,  and  then  return  to  Rome,  or  go  by 
sea  to  England,  as  the  business  of  Ireland  in  Parliament  may  require. 
**  Dear  Sir,  your  faithful  Servant, 

**  Cloncdbrt." 

Mr. Hogan,  in  reply,  said : — "Gladly  would  I  send  your 
lordship  an  outline  as  desired,  but  a  sculptor  can  give  no 
idea  as  to  his  intention  on  paper.  One  glance  at  the 
rough  sketch  In  clay  of  the  round  figure  would  be  worth 
fifty  outlines."  To  this  his  lordship  replied,  in  a  letter 
dated  March  20th : — "  I  hope  to  be  in  Rome  shortly,  and 
shall  take  an  early  day  to  call  on  you.  We  shall  have 
no  shuffling  in  my  commission,  if  I  like  the  model.** 
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This  appears  to  have  been  a  satirical  allusion  to  the 
silence  with  which  the  Doyle  Committee  treated  Mr. 
Hogan's  application  for  part  payment. 

Lord  Cloncurry  soon  arrived  in  Rome,  saw  the  model, 
and  was  so  well  pleased  with  it,  that,  in  addition  to  the 
sum  which  his  lordship  engaged  to  pay  for  its  execution, 
he  handed  Mr.  Hogan  a  free  gift  of  fifty  dollars. 

In  May  the  good  peer  left  Rome,  and  proceeded  to 
Paris.  Previous  to  his  departure,  however,  he  com- 
missioned Mr.  Hogan  to  take  an  accurate  model  of  Lady 
Cloncurry's  foot  (which  was  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
exquisitely  synmietrical  that  ever  graced  a  woman's  form), 
and  execute  it  in  white  Carrara  marble.  A  touching 
allusion  to  this  relic,  on  her  death,  two  months  after- 
wards, will  be  found  in  a  succeeding  communication. 
From  Paris  his  lordship  wrote  the  following  letter: — 

[No.  65.]  LOBO  CLOHCUBBT  TO  MB.   HOOAV. 

''Partf,  iToy  26,  1S41. 

**  Dbab  Sib, — Since  I  left  Rome,  I  have  observed  some  sitting  fignret  of 
much  genius  and  beauty,  but  they  were  of  men — as  Rousseau,  at  Geneva, 
and  different  senators  at  the  two  Chambers  in  this  city.  , 

"  Poor  Hibemia  cannot  be  placed  quite  so  much  at  her  ease  as  Agrippina, 
but  I  am  certain  you  will  do  all  that  is  possible  in  her  favour.  If  you  con- 
tinue in  the  opinion  of  giving  her  a  few  books,  let  them  be  Boyle,  Swift, 
Goldsmith,  and  Moore.  You  know  that  aU  my  relianoe  is  on  your  good 
taste,  judgment,  and  ikiH 

**  I  will  thank  yon  for  a  few  lines,  directed  to  Rathcool,  IreUmd.     Pray 

inquire  and  let  me  know  how  Lady  C does,  as  also  Colonel  and  Mr& 

C ^IL    ♦    •    ♦ 

"  I  expect  to  be  in  London  the  6th  Jane,  and  shall  soon  proceed  to  Ireland. 
The  heat  here  is  very  great  and  inconvenient,  provisions  dear  and  bad. 
"  Dear  Sir,  very  truly  yours, 

"  Clokcitbbt.** 

Soon  after  the  date  of  the  above  letter.  Lad j  Clon- 
curry,  whilst  present  at  a  concert  in  London,  suddenly 
felt  the  chill  of  death  steal  over  her,  and  had  barely 
time  to  return  home  to  die.  Lord  Cloncuny,  throughout 
a  long  life,  idolized  her  as  a  deity. 

[No.  66.]  lobd  clobcurbt  to  mb.  booav. 

**  /xMdba,  19A  iiiywf,  1641. 

**  Dbab  Sib,— I  oidoM  to  yo«i  an  old  coin  with  the  Irish  harp  upon  It. 
Iralaad  1  hava  left  for  a  time^  to  attaod  PadiaawU;  hot  I  ahaU  ba  back  in 
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time  to  reoeiTe  yoa  and  your  work,  which,  somehow  or  other,  le  alnedy 
qmken  of  in  that  poor  bat  lovely  country. 

^  I  hope  you  have  kept  the  model  yon  took  of  the  foot  for  me.    It  wH]  be 
one  of  the  few  things  I  ahall  now  value  in  this  world.    How  true  it  is,  that 
in  the  midst  of  life,  of  health,  and  of  happiness,  wears  in  death.     •     •     • 
**  Tour  fiuthful  Servant, 

^  Clovcctbbt. 

"  P.S. — In  packing  the  statue,  pny  enclose  a  pair  of  the  laigest  polished 
Roman  ox  horns,  for  which  I  shall  pay,  with  thank&" 


[No.  67.]  U>BD  CLONCI7RBT  TO  MB.   HOOAH. 

*'  Londom,  September  170,  1841. 

**  Mr  DEAR  SiB,--I  letum  to  Ireland  next  week,  to  prepare  a  proper  site 
for  poor  Hiberaia.  Before  going,  I  write  to  say  that  1  leave  money  with  my 
bankers,  Paget,  Bainbrulge  and  Co.,  to  meet  your  drafts.  If  you  happen  to 
■ee  my  respected  friend.  Father  Esmonde,  give  my  best  oompUments,  and 
teU  him  I  have  hitely  seen  his  brother*  and  Mrs.  L. ;  both  quite  weU. 

^l  sent  to  Mrs.   P n  and  Mrs.  Colonel  C specimens  of  Irish 

tabinet,  which  I  hope  have  arrived  safe  If  you  know  of  any  person  going 
to  Naples,  pny  get  him  to  inquire  of  Messrs.  Tomer,  the  bankexs,  after  a 
panel  of  tiles  I  bought  fWmi  Guistiniat  for  my  dairy,  and  which  were  to  have 
been  forwarded  by  them  to  Dublin. 

*«  This  change  of  ministry,  greatly  and  justly  lamente<l  in  Ireland,  has  had 
the  good  effect  of  uniting  all  the  Liberals  of  every  shade  and  of  every  clasa. 
A  magnificent  dinner  given  to  Lord  Morpeth  gave  an  opportnnity  for  this 
BMst  desirable  demonstration  of  public  opinion. — ^Youza  truly, 

"C. 

•*  HBgnorHogm^  aeniUff  Mtmdet^  a  JZono." 

On  the  question  as  to  whether  the  Constitution  of 
Jamaica  ought  to  be  suspended  in  consequence  of  the 
alarmins^  differences  which  had  arisen  between  its  Gover- 
nor ana  Legislature,  Lord  Melbourne's  ministiy  were 
defeated,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  became  Premier.  He 
speedily  arranged  the  Cabinet,  but  much  to  his  astonish- 
ment her  Majesty  refused,  in  the  most  decided  manner, 
to  part  with  two  Whig  ladies  of  her  household — ^the 
Marchioness  of  Normanbj  and  the  sister  of  Lord  Mor- 
peth, the  popular  Irish  &cretarj.  Sir  Robert  Peel  felt 
somewhat  nettled  at  the  refusal,  and  observed,  that  as  he 
neither  possessed,  nor  could  obtain,  the  full  confidence  of 
the  Crown,  without  which  it  was  vain  to  hope  he  could 
erer,  as  Premier,  manage  public  affairs,  he  saw  no  other 

•  Hm  B^  Hon.  Sff  TbflBM  bnoadsi  Bait. 
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course  opr-n  to  liim  but  at  once  to  tenler  hi*  resignation 
to  her  Maie=ty. 

Acconiia^'lv.  Lord  Melbourne  wa«,  for  the  thirl  tiine« 
instalk'd  as  PHme  Minister.  Sir  Robert,  however,  lav 
in  arabush,  determined  to  i*5ue  forth  and  eject  him  when- 
ever an  opjKjrtunitv  presented.  In  Septein'>?r,  1^41, 
the  Baronet  took  advantage  of  the  conm.iir.jj  agitation 
which  then  prevailed  in  reference  to  the  coniemplatc-d 
admi==ion  of  all  fijreigrn  com  into  the  Biiti-h  markets,  to 
move  a  resolution  of  want  of  confidence  in  ministers. 
ThiA  was  carried  by  the  overwhelming:  majoritv  of  one 
S'jlitary  vote,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  once  more  assumed 
the  reins  of  Government.  Earl  de  Grey,  as  Viceroy, 
proceeded  to  Dublin,  accompanied  by  his  Secretary, 
VLK-ount  Elliot,  now  Earl  of  St.  Germans,  and  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

The  triumph  of  Orangeland  at  the  app<iintment  of 
Earl  de  Grey  knew  no  bounds.  His  Excellency  was  a 
notorious  partisan  of  the  Emest-of- Hanover-school,  and 
he  beheld  with  complacency  the  rejoicings  in  his  fitvour. 
On  his  arrival,  a  "  Grand  Command  Night"  was  an- 
nounced at  the  Theatre.  We  remember  having  ac- 
companied some  friends  to  see  the  spectacle.  As  a  child, 
the  scene  left  an  indelible  impression  upon  our  mind. 
We  were  paralyzed  with  dismay  at  the  Orange  tumult, 
which  shook  the  building.  We  had  never  before  heard 
the  Kentish  fire.  Every  seat  in  the  pit  was  occupied  by 
a  Conservative  partisan.  This,  we  imagine,  must  have 
been  a  previously  concerted  arrangement,  for,  from  the 
hour  01  four  o'clock  that  evening,  a  dense  crowd  of 
"  true  blues"  was  observed  congregated  around  the 
doors.  For  one  half  second,  from  seven  oclock  imtil 
midnight,  the  thimder  never  flagged  in  its  deafening 
intensity.  One  of  the  most  exquisite  of  Shakspeares 
compositions,  *'  As  you  like  it,"*  was  the  play,  and  one 
of  the  most  laughable  of  modem  farces,  **  The  Lottery 
Ticket,**  the  afterpiece.  So  deafening  was  the  din,  that 
not  one  word  of  either  drama  found  its  way  to  any  other 
ears  than  those  of  the  ever-watchful  prompter,  or,  per- 
haps, the  actors  themselves.    Lord  de  Grey  neither  cared 
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for  Shakspcare  nor  for  Coleman.  A  smile  of  dignified 
complacency  irradiated  his  countenance,  and  a  perpetual 
bow  of  gratitude  encouraged  the  rioters. 

The  dinner  to  Lord  ^lorpetli,  alluded  to  by  his  lord- 
ship, was  certainly  a  brilliant  affuir.  Three  hundred  of 
his  admirers  dec i (led  upon  entertaining  him  inDewsbury; 
Cioorge  Koe  and  Carew  O'Dwyef,  Es([i*s.,  were  the  secre- 
taries. They  addressed  invitations  to  many  individuals 
whose  politics  were  known  to  have  a  liberal  tendency. 
Lord  Cloncurry  8  name  was  not  the  last  on  their  list. 

[No.  68.]  "  Worthing,  ith  SejU.  1841. 

"Gextlemkx, — Voiir  favour  of  the  16th  «lt.,  foUoATiiig  nie  in  my  pil- 
grim:ij:i»,  only  overt»>ok  me  yesterday.  Alan  I  I  cannot  have  the  honour 
peraoiuilly  to  join  iu  the  tribute  of  resi)eot  to  the  excellent  and  admiimbU 
guest. 

'*  The  huncing  ones  of  Yorkshire  have  play^vl  a  losing  prame  in  rejecting 
Lord  ]^I«>rfK>th.  Tlu*y  f<ocm  to  have  for;;ot  their  fonner  Io«sM"I  from  backing 
the  Tories^  a^aiiL^t  justicp  and  liberty  in  America  and  in  France,  incurring 
Uiercby  a  debt  of  HDO  milli(in.*s  ami  planting  in  the  heart.s  of  those  nations 
a  deep  fceHii}:  of  hostility  ever  ready  to  break  forth.  Will  the  new  war 
in  favour  of  ari^ttocratic  monopoly  Ix'  more  succc^rful  ?  I  hope  not,  though 
from  us  (Iri.Hh)  they  cannot  take  bread,  for  we  have  it  not.  lliey  wilt, 
however,  endeavour  to  rol>  us  of  the  right  of  conscience,  and  of  the  privilege 
of  representation.  But  fear  not,  our  cau;*  Is  founded  on  justice  and  on 
truth — it  \&  the  c«um  of  humanity,  of  virtue,  and  of  her  Majesty,  God  bless 
her.  ''  Your  faithful  Servant, 

"  Cloxcobky." 

The  nrojrress  of  the  Repeal  agitation  Lord  Cloncurry 
chronicles  in  the  following  letters.  lie  appears  to  have 
considered  the  movement  chimerical  from  the  first. 
Certain  it  is  he  never  took  any  part  in  O'Conneirs  Her- 
culean agitation  of  1842-3-4.  But  when  the  cecesj^ion 
fi-om  Conciliation  Hall,  in  1846,  filled  the  countenance 
of  every  Kcpealer  with  dismay,  he  offered  in  a  public 
letter  to  join  the  national  movement,  if  the  scattered 
elements  of  agitation  could  be  induced  to  re-unite.  Of 
this,  however,  anon, 

[No.  69,]  LORD  CLONCURBY  TO  MB.    BOGAN. 

"i)ii6fi«,  SotenAer  IStA,  1841. 

"My  dear  Sir,— I  thank  you,  hy  anticipation,  for  your  mo»t  kind  attaB- 
tlon  as  to  the  foot,  for  which  I  t^hall  inquire  from  time  to  time  of  Mr.  SpcBre. 
Above  you  have  a  copy  of  my  good  friend  John  FlnUy's  rejoinder  to  your 
letter  di  Corma,    AU  that  1  leave  to  your  good  Uste  and  Judgmeot    You 

Y 
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know  WK  Irak  an  m  prood  as  m  are  poor,  and  it  is  btgaww  %e  are  poor 
thai  we  are  ffl-treated :  but  Oiat  wiD,  I  hope,  pas  oC 

^HowisLadjC ?    Her  hnstAod  b  in  a  mad-hoaae.    Htfwii  Father 

Ennood  ?*     We  had  a  bad  and  a  wet  snnuner,  bat  now  the  weadicr  ia 
ddightfnL 

•^  The  Bepeal  qoeadon  gains  groond  daihr  amoogBt  Ae  people — thegartiy 
alone  advene — the  present  Government  nnpopalar  to  a  great  degree  aad 
doing  little  good ;  bat,  on  the  whole,  the  atnatioQ  of  oar  people  am^onttea 

dafljf  owing  to  their  own  spirit  and  tobrietr,  nnproved  edncadan  andf 

I  have  received  the  caaes  from  Naplei»  bot,  like  those  from  Boom;  the  oa»- 
tent«  have  suffered  mach  from  bad  packing. 

**  My  dear  Siiv  tnil7  Toaia» 

"  //  Stfptw  Bogam,  Irlarndtte^  "  CuKSCfrutT. 

24,  Vicoio  dei  Grtd,  BomoT 


[So.  70.]  ''  69.  Ltmmde»'9quar^  Lomdom,  /«%  S7A,  1S42. 

"  DcAB  Srn, — I  have  to  thank  ron  Terr  much  for  the  foot  and  the  ox 
homa.  which  have  arrived  qoite  safe,  and  are  voy  hamfaome.  I  hear  froim 
Mr.  Grattan  and  others,  who  wintered  in  Borne,  that  70a  are  getting  oa 
well,  and  that  there  are  good  hopes  of  Hibenia. 

"  I  shall  remain  here  aboat  six  weeks  longer,  after  whidi  I  shaB  baeona 
a  wanderer,  whether  towards  the  Eternal  Citj  I  cannot  say,  thoo^  I  shoald 
hope  so. 

^  This  ooontry  is  in  a  state  of  very  great  disUua  and  oonseqnent  agita- 
tion, of  which  nobody  can  foresee  the  end,  bat  which  all  dread  and  dei^on. 
Ireland,  alao,  suffers,  bat  comparativdy  leas  than  England,  and  there  is  a 
prospect  of  a  most  abundant  harvest.  I  hope  that  ha  Holiness  and  all 
friends  in  Borne  continue  well. 

**  Very  tndy  yoorai 

"  Cloxccjxkt." 

The  Bepeal  moyement  rapidly  gained  ground;  bnt 
Lord  Cloncurry  held  aloof.  Nay  more,  he  left  Ireland 
altogether,  and  proceeded  "  a  lone  wanderer,"  as  he  called 
himself,  to  the  Ck>ntinent.  On  the  26th  of  December, 
1842,  we  find  him  addressing  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hogan  from 
No.  18,  Rue  de  Rivoli,  Paris,  expressiye  of  his  uncertainty 
as  to  whether  he  would  wend  his  way  towards  the  Eter- 
nal City.  It  would  also  appear  from  this  letter,  that  his 
lordship  was  now  undecided  about  sending  ^'  Hibemia"  to 
Ireland.     The  reason  will  be  shortly  evident. 

During  Lord  Cloncurry's  absence  from  Ireland,  the 
Repeal  agitation  had  reached  its  highest  point,  and 
threatened  to  Ml  like  a  mighty  avalancne  on  those  who 

*  Brother  of  the  Rig^t  Hon.  Sir  Thomas  Esmond,  Bart,  and  son  of  Dr. 
Esmond,  whom  the  reader  will  remember  as  identified  with  the  rebdlko  of 
1798.     See  p.  188. 

t  The  word  is  completely  obliterated  by  damp. 

^  '    ^  CloDcarry's  priyate  rssldeooe  in  Loodoo. 
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Steeled  their  hearts  agunst  all  concession.  The  entire 
stock  of  the  long  disused  machinery  of  the  old  Catholic 
Association  was  reproduced,  under  the  direction  of  O'Con- 
nell,  and,  after  due  preparation,  set  in  motion  once  more. 
Repeal  wardens  were  substituted  for  the  old  chapel  war- 
dens, Repeal  Rent  for  the  Catholic  Tribute.  An  associa- 
tion hardly  less  powerful  was  established.  Simulta- 
neous meetings  were  holden  as  before — processions,  with 
banners  marched  in  military  order  and  array.  Mission- 
aries went  through  the  country  to  animate  the  lukewarm 
—Pacificators  followed  in  their  wake,  to  preserve  an  im- 
pulsiye  people  from  wrecking  their  cause  on  the  breakers 
of  the  law.  No  one,'save  him  who  possesses  a  most  accu- 
rate recollection  of  the  eventful  year  '43,  can  form  the 
remotest  conception  of  the  intense  state  of  excitement  to 
which  the  public  mind  was  raised.  O'Connell  possessed 
a  power  which  no  other  man  was  ever  known  before  to 
possess.  He  had  but  to  say  ''  strike  T  and  four  millions 
of  a  brave,  determined  people  would  have  struck.  For 
eighteen  months,  those  masses  awaited,  in  anxiety  and 
suspense,  for  the  talismanic  question — **  Are  you  ready  T 
to  answer  **  We  are !"  They  fully  expected  that  some 
great  struggle  was  at  no  distant  day  to  take  place.  Illt- 
terate  as  wey  were,  they  knew  that  Englana  was  rarely 
known  to  concede  aught  of  value  to  Ireland,  save  from 
the  effects  offeree  or  fear.  He  never  spoke  but  thousands 
hung  delighted  on  his  words,  and  wnen  with  a  coun- 
tenance radiant  with  manly  animation  he  would  exclaim, 
that  he  could  not  see  why  a  man  should  not  be  able  to 
fight  as  well  in  a  frieze  coat  as  in  a  red,*  it  is  impossible 
to  describe  the  peal  of  enthusiasm  and  acclaim  which 
rent  the  air  around  him.  The  faintest  hint  to  the  people 
was  amply  sufficient  to  act  instantaneously  as  cause  and 
effect  It  is  our  full  conviction,  that  had  Daniel  O'Con- 
nell  so  willed  it,  he  possessed  sufficient  authority,  and 

*  Whenever  O'CoDaeU  gave  expraanon  to  a  gpWt-ftiiTiiig  expnnioB  Hke 
thia,  he  almost  invmriaUy  to  qualified  it,  In  a  rabeeqnent  one,  aa  to  deprive  it 
of  all  admixture  of  treason.  The  people  were  always  told  in  condution  to 
return  home  peaceahlj,  and  that  thia  man  who  eommitted  a  crime  gave 
etrength  to  the  enemy. 
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sufficient  numbers  at  his  disposal,  to  have  swept,  almost 
bloodlessly,  the  Island  clear.  Certes,  equal  popularity 
will  never  again  be  gained  by  Irishman,  or  equal  power 
wielded. 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  that  much  greater  likelihood 
appeared  to  exist  in  1843,  that  Repeal  would  be  trium- 
phantly extorted,  than  was  the  case  with  Emancipation 
at  a  similar  stage  of  the  proceedings.  The  w^eekly 
Catholic  Rent,  at  its  highest  pitch,  never  approached 
anything  like  the  amount  of  the  Repeal  Rent  in  1843 
and  1844.  At  one  time  £2,000  a- week  was  considered 
the  average  sum.  In  1828,  defiant  as  was  the  posture 
assumed  by  Ireland,  no  one  ventured  to  suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  holding  monster  meetings.  In  1843,  however, 
more  determination  existed,  and  seven  hundred  thousand 
men,  from  every  quarter  of  Ireland,  assembled  on  the  site 
of  the  Battle  of  Tara. 

Lord  De  Grey  having  received  due  instructions 
from  his  Cabinet,  at  length  decided  upon  arrest- 
ing O'Connell,  and  delivering  him  up  to  the  hands  of 
justice.  It  was  a  bold  stroke,  and  few  Lord  Lieutenants 
would  have  ventured  to  make  it.  Warrants  were  issued, 
and  the  Liberator  and  seven  of  his  associates  found  them- 
selves, one  fine  morning,  in  the  grasp  of  the  law. 

Of  all  charges,  the  most  extravagant  and  barefaced 
was  brought  by  the  Attorney-General  against  him. 
0*Connell  was  accused  of  conspiracy,  a  crime  of  which 
he  scorned  to  be  thought  capable.  In  his  agitation  for 
Repeal,  everything  was  "  above-board.**  He  struggled, 
by  moral  force  alone,  to  achieve  the  restoration  of  our 
le^slative  independence.  **  I  did  so  in  the  open  day," 
said  O'Connell,  **  in  presence  of  the  Government,  In  pre- 
sence of  the  magistrates — nothing  was  secret,  hidden,  or 
concealed."  Yet,  on  this  absurd  charge  he  was  found 
guilty,  by  a  packed  jury  and  partisan  judges.  With 
unblushing  sana  froid,  thev  sentenced  him  to  one  year  8 
imprisonment,  m  Bridewell,  and  imposed  a  personal  fin© 
of  £2,000. 

Men  were  struck  dumb  at  the  unexpected  issue  of  the 
prosecution.     Public  opinion  condemned  the  trial  as  a 
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huge  mockery,  from  beginning  to  end.  The  House  of 
Lords  was  appealed  to,  on  the  plea  of  a  Writ  of  Error. 
Lords  Campbell,  Denman,  and  others  of  the  highest  judi- 
cial station  in  the  land,  discussed  the  propriety  of  the 
recent  decision.  Postponements,  however  took  place,  and 
not  until  O'Connell  had  undergone  four  months'  incarce- 
ration, was  that  celebrated  verdict  pronounced  in  thfe 
British  House  of  Lords,  which  contemptuously  set  aside 
the  decision  of  a  Dublin  jury,  and  the  sentence  of  a  Dub- 
lin Judge.  "  If  such  practices,"  exclaimed  Lord  Denman, 
"  as  have  taken  place  in  the  present  instance,  in  Ireland, 
shall  continue,  the  trial  by  jury  will  become  a  mockery, 
a  delusion,  and  a  snare.  On  these  grounds,  I  would  re- 
verse tlie  judgment !" 

Great  was  the  triumph  at  the  liberation  of  O'Connell. 
Nothing  was  thought  about  but  festivity,  processions, 
triumphal  cars,  joy  bells,  sky  rockets,  bonfires,  banners, 
and  bands.  Men  who  were  never  Repealers  before,  an- 
nounced themselves  from  that  moment  converts  to  the 
cause.  Everybody,  save  the  Orange  fiwition,  seemed  to 
participate  in  the  jubilee.  The  almost  entire  ncighbour- 
nood  of  Britain-street  was  illuminated.  In  Dominick- 
street,  however,  but  a  partial  illumination  was  observable. 
Amongst  the  few  houses  lighted  up  none  was  more  con- 
spicuous than  that  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster.  "  Every 
window,"  observed  a  journal  of  the  day,  **  was  brilliantly 
illuminated,  thus  giving  evidence,  that  the  love  of  Ireland, 
which  has  always  characterized  the  Geraldines,  still  glows 
in  the  breast  of  the  present  noble  representative  of  this 
ancient  family."  Lord  Cloncurrjr  participated  in  the  ge- 
neral feeling  of  triumph  and  jubilee.  He  suggested  to 
his  old  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ennis,  of  Booterstown,  that  a 
handsome  jet  (Teav,  or  fountain,  should  be  at  once  erected 
in  the  Black  Rock,  which,  in  addition  to  celebrating  the 
triumph  of  truth  and  justice  over  fraud  and  venality, 
would  henceforward  prove  an  ornament  to  the  village, 
and  an  important  convenience  to  the  humbler  portion  of 
the  inhabitants.  His  lordship  offered  a  munificent  sum 
towards  liquidating  the  outlay,  if  his  wealthy  neighbours 
would  only  meet  him  half  way  in  the  matter.    ^'  From  this 
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day  forward,"  wrote  his  lordship,  "  we  should  all  join 
heart  and  hand  in  a  generous  brotherhood  of  affection,  and 
oblivious  of  the  prejudices  of  caste  and  religion,  seek 
for  the  regeneration  of  our  common  country." 

O'Connell  once  more  breathed  the  fresh  air  of  liberty, 
but  the  object,  nevertheless,  of  Lord  De  Grey  was  gained. 
During  his  imprisonment,  the  Repeal  agitation,  from 
having  lost  its  Agitator,  drooped.  For,  at  least,  two 
months  previous  to  nis  liberation,  the  flame  of  excitement 
had  flickered,  and  sunk.  Within  the  walls  of  Richmond 
Bridewell  matters  were  no  better.  The  spirit  of  O'Con- 
nell had  broken  in  twain.  He  left  his  dimgeon  the  moral 
skeleton  of  him  who  entered  it.  Softening  of  the  brain 
had  set  in,  and  to  its  insidious  efforts  to  slay  body  and  in- 
tellect, coupled  with  the  gloom  of  political  disappointment, 
he,  at  length,  succumbea  in  less  than  three  years  after.* 

At  the  moment  of  O'ConnelPs  arrest  in  Dublin,  Lord 
Cloncurry  was  in  the  city  of  Versailles.  His  eye,  how- 
ever, still  rested  on  Lish  interests,  and  Irish  affairs  gene- 
rally. He  read  the  sworn  informations  against  O'Connell 
andhis  brotherconspirators,  and  before  the  commencement 
of  their  trials,  published  the  following  letter.  He  had  but 
an  indifferent  opinion  of  the  ruling  Administration,  and 
expressed  his  fears,  lest  the  law  officers  of  its  appointment 
should  not  conduct  the  prosecution  with  justice  and  im- 
partiality. "  Time,**  hesays,"  will  show."  Andsoitdid: — 

[Ko.  71.]  TO  THR  EDITOR  OF  THE  MORNINO  HERALD. 

"  Veruttlles,  October  ^5,  1848. 

"  Sir,— In  your  paper  of  the  2l8t,  you  set  forth  the  advantages  a  persoD 
aocnsed  of  sedition  or  libel,  in  Ireland,  has  over  a  person  siroilu'ly  dream- 
stanced  in  France.  Few  persons  will  dispute  the  accuracy  of  your  statement, 
or  yield  unwilling  praise  to  the  beauties  of  the  British  constitution,  as  tkeo- 
retkaUy  extended  to  Ireland. 

**  But,  Sir,  what  was  the  practice  in  Ireland  ?  When,  before  the  time  of 
Perrin,  and  the  lamented  O^Loghlen,  was  an  unpacked  atid  impartial  joiy 
heard  of,  when  the  Crown  was  the  prosecutor?  Was  not  that  asgis  of  firee- 
dom,  that  palladium  of  liberty,  converted  into  the  direct  engine  of  oppresdon, 
when  a  Catholic  was  a  party?  For  the  last  ten  or  dozen  yean  impartial 
juries  have  been  first  known  in  Ireland,  with^some  exceptions  in  the  North, 
and  the  people^  accordingly,  began  to  have ''a  respect  for  the  law.    Bat  can 

*  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  Appendix,  where  some  extracts  from  Dr. 
Laoonr^s  paper  on  the  jMsf  mortem  examination  of  O'Connell  appear. 
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the  same  be  expected  from  the  present  Government,  and  with  ofBcers  of  their 
appointment  ? 

**  In  the  case  of  Mr.  O'Connell,  and  others,  do  the  Govenmient  themselves 
imagine  that  an  impartial  jmy  will  convict,  on  the  sworn  informatioiis  as 
published  in  the  newspapera,  There  may,  however,  be*  other  and  stronger 
evidence :  time  will  show.    •    •    •    • 

**  Tour  obedient  Servant, 

**  ClX)KCURBY.'' 

For  a  considerable  time  previous  to  the  State  prosecu- 
tions of  1843,  the  deadliest  rancour  pervaded  all  sections 
of  the  Tory  partjr  against  anything,  or  anybody,  con- 
nected directly  or  inmrectly  with  the  Repeal  movement. 
Through  the  medium  of  their  organs — the  Conservative 
pres8-=-they  gave  expression  to  the  impotent  malice  that 
sought  for  utterance.  Some  clothed  their  odious  and 
deformed  sentiments  in  the  garb  of  poetry.  One  editor, 
who  approved  of  the  goading  policy  so  successfully  worked 
out  unaer  the  Irish  rule  of  Jonn  liord  Camden,  sang  forth 
his  specifics  for  Ireland^s  grievances  in  the  following 
words.  They  appeared  in  the  Mail,  Warder,  and  Packet, 
during  the  first  week  of  November,  1843: — 

*'  These,  these,  are  the  secrets 

Of  peace  in  the  land — 
7%e  $cowye/or  the  bach. 

Far  tUfortktad  the  hnmd ; 
Thtekam/ortkeneck^ 

And  the  sjfvtMfor  the  keel, 
Till  the  SCAFFOLD  let«  Ioom 

The  base  blood  of  Repeal  1* 

The  fflce  of  Lord  de  Grey,  at  having  placed  the 
Lion  Agitator  in  chains,  knew  no  bounds.  He  was  heard 
to  boast  of  having  been  the  first  Viceroy  who  succeeded 
in  caging  the  wary  old  bird.  This  proceeding  may  be 
said  to  have  given  the  finish  to  that  unpopularity  which 
had  now  approached  a  state  of  the  fiercest  intensity. 
Lord  de  Grey  found  himself,  not  in  hot  water,  but  in 
boiling  water.  Indeed,  it  appeared  to  some  as  if  his 
Excellency  desired  to  make  himself  as  unpopular  n^ 
possible.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  the  Mendicity  Listitu* 
tion  made  their  accu^med  Christmas  application  for 
some  benevolent  assistance,  which  it  was  usual  with 
Viceroys  to  award.     Listead  of  sending,  as  some  of  hi^ 
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predecessors  had  done,  half  a  dozen  oxen  for  the  use  of 
the  poor,  he  forwarded,  with  much  ostentation,  a — shin 
OF  BEEF !  Ireland  never  forgot  this  to  him,  and  ever 
afterwards  he  went  by  the  uncomplimentary  soubriquet 
of  "  Shin  of  Beef  de  Bray."  .... 

Having  lodged  O'Connell  in  Richmond  Bridewell,  his 
Excellency  soon  found  that  the  indignation  of  the  country 
had  become  too  hot  and  too  general  to  permit  him  much 
longer  to  enjoy  his  Viceregal  salary  in  comfort.  Exe- 
crated, he  lefl  the  land  as  Lord  Camden  had  done  before 
him.  The  streets  through  which  he  passed  were  lined 
with  military.  The  people  yelled  contempt  at  him.  The 
dragoons  pointed  to  their  sabres,  and  scowled  behind 
their  beards.  All  to  no  effect,  however ;  the  indignation 
of  the  populace  increased.  At  Westland-row,  just  as  the 
noble  Earl  was  alighting  from  his  carriage,  a  laughable 
incident  occurred.  "  Three  athletic  young  men,"  ob- 
serves a  journal  of  the  day,  "  were  seen  rounding  the 
comer  of  Brunswick-street,  each  armed  with  the  leanest 
possible  shin  of  beef .  Never  did  the  priests  of  Juno,  in 
olden  times,  carry  offerings  to  the  goddess  with  more 
solemnity  than  that  with  which  these  modem  hero 
worshippers  were  distinguished  as  they  slowly  wended 
their  way  to  the  terminus,  along  the  dense  array  of  war- 
like dragoons,  to  present  the  consecrated  shins."  The 
guards  could  hold  their  countenances  no  longer,  and 
actually  shook  upon  their  saddles  with  laughter.  Thus 
terminated  the  Viceroy alty  of  Earl  de  Grey. 

But,  in  the  mean  time,  we  had  well-ni<jh  forgot  to 
chronicle  a  very  daring  and  important  anti-Repeal  pro- 
ceeding resorted  to  by  Earl  De  Grey,  previous  to  either 
his  arrest  or  trial  of  O'Connell.  We  allude  to  the  cele- 
brated Viceregal  proclamation  forbidding  an  advertised 
monster  meeting  to  tuke  place  on  Conquer  Hill,  Clon- 
tarf,  the  site  ot  Brian  Boroihme's  succe^sful  efforts  to 
rid  the  old  land  of  Danish  domination.  Seven  hundred 
thousand  men  had  already  assembled  on  Tara  Hill.  The 
Clontarf  meeting  promised,  in  pomt  of  actual  numbers,  to 
exceed  it.  The  harvest  had  been  reaped — ^the  meadows 
had  been  mown — both  had  been  drawn  home.     The 
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peasantry  had  now  no  engagements  of  im|>ortance  to 
attend  to.  0*Connell  looked  forward  to  his  Clontarf 
meeting .  as  the  Repeal  demonstration  par  excellence, 
which  must  inevitably  hurry  ministerial  determination  to 
the  highest  point  of  tension;  and,  unable  to  hold  out 
longer  against  so  great  an  engine  of  strength,  suddenly 
snap,  as  was  the  case  in  1829.  Lord  De  Grey  arrived 
at  the  determination  of  smothering  in  blood  the  struggles 
and  the  cries  for  Repeal  of  the  Union.  We  make  this 
startling  allegation  advisedly  and  without  metaphor.  The 
Clontarf  meeting  was  advertised  for  a  fortnight.  Thou- 
sands, from  every  quarter  of  Ireland,  had  arranged  to  be 
present.  Men  were  on  their  way  to  it,  and  processions 
m  full  march,  when  the  De  Urey  proclamation,  for- 
bidding the  meeting,  appeared.  This  was  to  have  taken 
place  on  Sunday,  October  8.  The  proclamation  appeared 
so  late  on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  the  7th  inst.,  that  it 
was  quite  impossible  the  knowledge  of  its  existence  could 
have  been  communicated  in  time  through  the  usual 
official  channels,  or  by  post,  to  the  thousands  who  in- 
tended to  swell  the  ranks  at  Clontarf.  Lord  De  Grey's 
proclamation  "  strictly  cautioned  and  forewarned  all 
persons  whatsoever,  that  they  do  abstain  from  attendance 
at  said  meeting."  What  was  to  be  done  ?  Tom  Steele, 
as  we  have  heard  him  repeatedly  say,  mounted  his  horse, 
and  galloped  to  the  distance  of  eighty  miles  into  the 
country,  beseeching  the  people  to  remam  at  home,  and 
not  to  put  themselves  in  collision  with  the  Queen's  forces. 
O'Connell  drew  up  a  manifesto  exhorting  the  people  to 
the  same  eifect;  but,  by  the  time  it  came  from  the  hands 
of  the  printer,  night-fall  had  set  in.  Notwithstanding 
these  disadvantages,  however,  thousands  of  copies  were 
extensively  circulated  amongst  the  peasantry,  and  with 
much  better  success  than  many  shrewd  intellects  at  first 
expected.  The  intelligence  spread  like  wildfire,  the 
people  had  got  the  habit   of  discipline,    and   a  com- 

{•aratively  small  number  flocked  into  Dublin.  At  the 
iucan  cross  roads,  two  venerable  priests,  bare-headed  and 
vested,  in  order,  doubtless,  to  render  their  exhortations 
tlie  more  impressive,  stood,  as  we  have  heard,  conjuring 

y  2 
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the  people  to  return  with  all  expedition  to  their 
homes. 

At  Glontarf  eveij  warlike  preparation  was  made  by 
Earl  de  Grey  to  resist  an  assemblage  of  unarmed  people. 
With  the  exception  of  a  reserve  corps  stationed  m  Aid- 
borough  House,  on  the  Clontarf  road,  the  entire  military 
force  of  Dublin  was  drawn  up  by  ten  o'clock,  a.m.,  on 
Conquer  Hill.  The  canon  and  mortars  at  the  Pigeon 
House  were  turned  so  as  to  sweep  the  road  clear  between 
the  metropolis  and  Clontarf.  Lord  Cardigan  commanded 
the  cavalry,  General  Fane  the  in&ntry,  and  Colonel 
Hig^ns  the  horse  artillery.  The  guard  usually  mounted 
at  the  Bank,  Castle,  and  other  public  edifices,  was 
doubled.  The  Royal  Barracks  presented  an  almost  im- 
premable  aspMdct,  and  every  arrangement  was  made  at 
the  Magazine  in  the  Park^  and  the  Martello  Towers  com- 
manding the  bay,  to  co-operate,  in  case  of  need,  with  the 
Pigeon  House  guns. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  previous  to  the  projected 
collision  at  Clontarf,  a  Privy  Council  assembled  in 
Dublin  Castle.  Lord  Cloncurry,  surmising  the  inten- 
tions of  Earl  de  Grey,  attended.  With  all  the  enerjgy 
of  which  he  was  master,  he  insisted  upon  ample  notice 
being  ^ven,  even  at  that  late  hour,  of  Lord  de  Grey's 
determination  to  oppose,  with  grape  and  canister,  an 
assemblage  of  the  people.  His  lordships  influence  pro- 
duced the  desired  effect,  and  at  half-past  three  o'clock  a 
proclamation,  drawn  up,  as  O'Connell  said,  '^in  loose 
and  inaccurate  terms,''  was  issued.  The  ffood  peer  pub- 
lished a  forcible  letter  soon  after,  wherein  he  pronounced 
Earl  de  Grey's  eaup  dCetat  to  have  been  "  a  pbojectrd 
MASSACRE."*  Venly,  Ireland  owes  much  to  Lord  Clon- 
curry. 

*  Eren  in  EngUnd  Lord  de  Grey*8  uncoDsUtatioDal  measures  towards 
Ireland  met  with  reprobation.  When  the  news  of  the  proclamation  reached 
I^ndon,  several  able  articles  appeared.  One,  in  that  influential  Joamal,  tha 
Mornmff  Chromcle,  begun  as  follows : — **  Ministers  have  at  length  determined 
toaet  ia  Ireland.  Ji  is  mot  their  ftmU  \f  eom  wkUe  ve  write  the  sfraste  </ 
/>«Mm  are  not  deluged  with  biood.  The  efforts  of  Mr.  O'Coondl,  of  the 
popular  leaden,  and  the  priests,  may  have  snooeeded  in  preveoting  an  ont- 
break ;  bnt,  we  repeat,  it  will  hav*  been  no  liiiilt  of  the  Irish  GovsmBsnt 
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We  have  latterly  lost  sight  of  Lord  Cloncurry's  patriotic 
exertions  in  the  House  of  Peers.  Whenever  any  question 
affecting  Irish  interests  came  upon  the  tapisy  he  was  sure 
to  be  at  hifl  post,  and  both  by  voice  and  vote  lending 
important  service  to  fidlen  Ireland.  The  Parliamentary 
speeches  which  remain  on  record  as  having  been  delivered 
by  his  lordship  are  full  of  cogency,  sound  sense,  and 
patriotism.  liis  old  and  favourite  project  for  the  recla- 
mation of  Irish  bogs  and  waste  lands  he  frequently 
Jressed  under  the  attention  of  the  Le^slature.  In  May, 
844,  we  find  Lord  Gloncurry  reminding  them  that  many 
years  before  the  Royal  Commissioners  suggested  a  method 
of  draining  nearlv  8,000,000  acres  of  good  Irish  soil, 
now,  unfortimately,  left  unproductive.  '*The  sum  of 
money  yearly  abstracted  from  Ireland,"  said  his  lordship, 
^^in  absentee  rents,  does  not  fall  short  of  £6,000,000. 
An  immense  portion  of  its  floating  capital  is  also  drawn 
from  the  country  in  the  shape  of  taxes.  If  part  of  this 
amount  were  restored  to  the  country,  for  the  employment 
of  the  population  in  the  construction  of  public  works,  it 
would  be  amply  repaid  to  England,  and  would,  moreover, 
have  the  effect  of  keeping  the  people  from  listening  to 
political  agitators.  *  *  It  has  nitherto  been  the  policy 
of  England  to  discourage  everv  attempt  at  domestic 
industry  in  Ireland.  Her  wooUen  manufactures  have 
been  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  exportation  of  wool 
strictly  prohibited.  Lord  Cloncurry's  exhortations  did 
not  meet  with  much  attention.  Nothing  daunted,  how- 
ever, he  continued  for  years  after  to  preach  the  necessity 
of  drainage.  Many  members  approved  of  his  views,  and 
amongst  the  number  Mr.  Osborne,  as  we  can  easily  col- 
lect m>m  the  following  little  paragraph  in  the  report  of 
the  Parliamentary  proceedings  on  April  3, 1848 : — **  Mr. 
Osborne  gave  notice  that  on  Monday  next  he  should 


if  the  BoldiMy  and  Um  pwpU  haT«  not  been  alnsdy  brought  into  deadly 


A  Tcrboee  article  in  the  QuarleHf  Review  (from  the  pen,  it  wee  nid,  of 
an  illiutriooe  ex-eenator)  protested  against  Irish  nationality  aa  the  symptom 
of  a  fever  which  stood  in  need  of  blood-letting,  and  accordingly  defended  moet 
vehemently  the  probable  phleboton^  of  dontaiC 
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Tr-^'V  &!=.>  5:;j-^i:':zei  as  UTij-i^t.  1:1-.:  t>-e  Inf.i  c  irr-rrite 
trAr.Vi.Lre  siiouli  l->,  in  a  o^unrnr  s-3  i-i-.r.  cin^Fi ler^.:  .r 
h>j:.'r  C  n  in  w. -c^-.hT  Engl^-i;  tl^i  t^e  rvr^_-::n  ot 
tKe  S-TT  =:.vVl  be  'i'miTi^i:!,  ar-i  t>.a-.  lie  Ca:-^:iics 
t..y:.  i  V:.  w>.l  1..-W  ex^t-T-iijiif,  exclu Ivi  tr i-m  ilie  :i:j^r*er 
o.fi'-'-s  oi  t:-e  law  ani  I!.*- =t^:e. 

T.e  pf;:>.ion  wii  Trir^>»l  ty  in  silrni  5-r:m  ry  tie  471 
Meni'>:reoi  tie  BnVif'n  Purl^m-r,:.  W-1  L-iri  Cloc- 
c'liTV  knew,  w^».'n  hi*  nju*e  tnrrnif  wvr.i  !•:•  ii.e  ir:ut'.« 
of  'i rawing  up  iliii  ox:ur::ent,  ti^t  ir-u.:.  --•!  11  .tl  con-^ 
c'rr.-lon,  would  be  the  rerp-  n=e.  1:.?  t.*xr-:r:vncc  ot 
jvven'.v  ye-^iFS  hid  ta^JL'ht  Lim  "w^l-t  to  exr-.-cr  Irom 
En:/l.sii  generosity.  He  was  R^t  the  in:::i  to  biM^_»k  con- 
t'lni/t,  and  therefore  relii-r^rd  to  apr*ri-l  his  name  to  the 
mern-jriitL 

On  the  return  of  L-^rd  CI  •n«;:rry  from  tie  C.niinent, 
in  lJ^4l.lie  tvA  an  active  part  ia  re:  11- kiln ^  tie  Royal 
A^cultural  Society  of  Irf:'iiin<L  In  Aucu5r,  ile  «rTvat 
cattle  rhow  wi*3  held,  an«l  at  it=  CMnclu-icii,  the  banquet. 
The  company  pre^-nt  on  ti.e  lutier  occofion  were  com- 
puteil  at  1I<j6  persons.  The  Lhike  of  Lci:;5t^r,  in  his 
presidential  capacity,  occupied  tlie  chair.  On  his  left 
sat  Lord  Ckwicurry,  who,  in  the  conrse  of  the  evening, 
proposed  the  toast,  ami^  loud  cheers,  of  "  The  Aflrri- 
eultoral  Improvement  Society  of  Ireland,  its  noble  fSre- 
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81  dent,  and  the  hundred  local  Societies  in  connexion  with 
the  central  one." 

Father  Mathew,  after  having  conferred  on  Ireland  the 
most  important  service  that  it  was  possible  to  render  it, 
found  himself,  in  1844,  overwhelmed  with  pecuniary 
difficulties.  Drunkenness  was  a  demon  that  had  long 
possessed  his  country ;  and,  through  the  agency  of  God, 
ne  completely  drove  it  out.*  Whilst  he  fought  the  good 
fight  against  its  debasing  influence.  Father  Mathew  made 
sacrifices  of  health,  time,  and  money,  that  few  other  men 
would  have  had  the  spirit  and  the  single-heartedness  to 
make.  Innocent  of  worldly  matters,  lavish  of  expense  in 
the  prosecution  of  his  object,  unconscious  of  all  pecuniary 
liability,  confiding  in  those  whom  he  ought  rather  to 
mistrust,  he  looked  neither  to  the  right  nor  the  left,  but 
followed  enthusiastically  his  onward  course.  He  acted 
as  an  apostle  sent  from  heaven  to  regenerate,  and  was 
happy;  ne  did  not  act  according  to  the  dictates  of  worldly 
prudence,  and  was  sorry.  **  The  liabilities  that  oppressed 
me,"  wrote  the  good  man  at  this  period  to  Dr.  Hayden, 
"  were  not  the  accumulation  of  many  years,  but  incurred 
amidst  the  excitement  and  enthusiasm  'of  '39  and  '40,  the 
two  first  blessed  years  o(  the  sacred  temperance  move- 
ment." An  unavoidable  expense  attends,  of  course,  every 
great  popular  movement.  During  its  existence,  from 
1839  to  1844,  Father  Mathew  never  received  a  single 
shilling  to  defray  it,  with  the  exception  of  £100  from 
the  Alarc^uis  of  Lansdowne.  Other  large  sums  were 
ofiered  him  while  in  England,  but  he  wished  to  act 
independently,  and  refused  them.  We  have  heard,  and 
believe  it,  that  Father  Mathew's  only  creditors  were  the 
medal  manufacturers. 

In  October,  1844,  Father  Mathew  reluctantly  con- 
sented to  have  his  pecuniary  difficulties  made  public  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Hincks,  editor  of  the  Cork  Inquirer.-    Tha 

*  Can  it  be  credited,  that,  when  this  holy  movement  had  first  advanced 
into  full  activity  of  operation,  many  Protestants  denounced  it  as  "pro- 
ceeding from  the  devil,  and  insulting  to  the  majesty  of  God  ?"  They  com- 
pared it  to  the  lYojan  horse,  within  whose  body  a  phaUnx  of  enemies  lay 
concealed.  The  Kev.  Mr.  Sewell,  of  Oxford,  in  an  article  on  '*  Romanism," 
published  in  the  Quarter^  Retnew^  asserted  that  murder  was  the  ulterior 
object  of  Father  Mathew's  teetotal  organization. 
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Insh  are  a  mtefvl  people;  and  it  leqniied  little  per- 
Boasion  to  induce  them  to  open  a  fiind  for  the  relief  of 
their  regenerator.  Lord  Cloncunj  was  the  first  Pro- 
testant who  forwarded  his  sabscription.  It  was  a  cheque 
for  £50. 

In  the  month  of  January  following,  the  Duke  of 
Leinster,  James  Hau^hton,  Esq.  fthe  wcdl-known  Dublin 
philanthropist),  and  ue  late  Rignt  Hon.  Antony  Blake, 
expressed  to  Father  Mathew  their  wiUingneas  to  form  a 
committee,  and  endeayour,  as  practical,  experienced  men, 
to  put  his  deranged  affairs  in  order,  provided  he  con- 
sented to  place  m  their  hands  his  private  papers  and 
memoranda,  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  ascertained 
crecisely  how  he  stood  in  relation  to  his  creditors. 
Father  Mathew,  who  appeared  to  think  as  if  this  pro- 
posal indicated  the  existence  of  some  suspicion,  repued, 
that  nothing  would  induce  him  to  let  a  single  document 
of  his  go  before  a  committee  ibr  examination.  He,  how- 
ever, thanked  Mr.  Haughton,  as  spokesman,  warmly  for 
the  kind  and  friendly  manner  in  which  his  Grace  and 
others  had  come  forward  on  the  occasion. 

Next  morning,  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  Mr.  Blake,  and 
one  or  two  others,  assembled,  by  appointment,  in  the 
study  of  Mr.  Haughton^s  house.  Tne  latter  at  once 
apprised  his  visiters  of  the  substance  of  Father  Mathew  s 
reply.  The  Duke  of  Leinster  ajjpeared  surprised  and 
disappointed.  '*  I  will  have  nothing  to  say,**  exclaimed 
that  nobleman,  seizing  his  hat  and  leaving  the  house, 
*'  to  any  business  involved  in  the  slightest  mystery.** 

Mr.  Haughton,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  apprised 
Lord  Cloncuny,  by  letter  (who  took  a  lively  mterest  in 
the  pending  movement),  of  his  Grace's  observation  relative 
to  it.  The  foUowins;  is  his  answer,  which,  however 
confidential  it  was  at  me  time,  may  now,  without  scruple, 
.be  given  to  the  world : — 

[Ka  72.]       LORD  cixnrcuRBT  to  jambs  iiAuainoM,  bsq. 
["iViiwIe.] 

''Afarttimo,  JiMmimy  \7th,  1S46. 
"  Mt  dkar  Sir,— The  view  taken  by  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  at  yova  bonM, 
mi  Muiiday,  of  the  BUthew  aflaiiw,  la  the  same  taken  by  Mr.  Blake,  myseir, 
and  many  other  sealoua  friends  of  the  good  apottle  whom  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  to  meet. 
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^  Hit  Grace,  tboagh  ao  nmch  younger  tbaa  I  am,  haa,  fortanately,  a  firm- 
ncM  of  character  which  I  have  never  been  able  to  attain,  and  without  which, 
in  his  exalted  station  and  meet  feeling  heart,  he  never  could  make  any  dis- 
tinction between  the  many  tales  of  distress,  whether  true  or  false,  with  which 
be  is  constantly  aa»ailed.  At  the  same  time,  whilst  I  lament  that  Father 
Mathew  does  not  follow  the  course  recommended  by  his  Grace,  and  many 
other  sincere  and  munificent  friends,  I  look  upon  the  apoatle  as  so  mere  a 
child  in  mundane  affairs,  and  so  entirely  absorbed  in  the  duties  of  his  hea- 
venly mission,  that  I  see  the  inutility,  if  not  the  indelicacy,  of  diverting  his 
attention  to  money  accounts,  and  am  moat  willing  and  anxious  to  fly  to  his 
relief  on  his  own  tennsu 

^*  I  am  much  afraid  that  there  is  an  active  party  desirous  to  counteract 
the  temperance  movement  as  a  Catholic  aliair.  llie  writings,  in  many  papef% 
look  very  like  it 

''  I  Utely  saw  in  the  report  of  the  Adelaide  Hospital,  Bride-street,  that 
pROTBSTANTB  ALo^iB  are  to  luve  the  benefit  of  that  charity,  supported  chiefly 
by  persons  drawing  their  large  incomes  from  the  public  of  every  persuasion. 
How  different  from  (he  conduct  in  St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  Stephen*B-green, 
where  the  sisters  of  charity  extend  their  Samaritan  aid  to  sufferers  of  every 
penniasion  1  How  long  will  religion,  the  foundation  of  all  good,  be  perverted 
in  Ireland  to  the  injury  of  our  noble  and  snfibring  people? 
''  Tour  faithful  Servant, 

"ClXMCCCRBT." 


[Na  73.]  LOBD  CLOHCCRBT  TO  JAIOBB  HAUOSTOR,  BiQ. 

«« Mamimo,  I9ik  Jamuary,  1846. 

^  Mr  DSAR  Sir, — I  shall  at  any  time  attend  a  committee  for  the  good 
purpose  of  aiding  temperance  and  its  holy  apostle.  I  should  not  wish  to  be 
very  prominent  in  this  labour  of  mercy,  my  political  conduct  being  distastsAil 
to  many  of  the  aristocracy  or  High  Church  party. 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  dear  Shr,  veiy  blthMly  youn, 

"  Clom(  t/BBT. 

**  P.S. — Blany  thanks  for  the  newspapers  I  admire  and  approve  of  the 
Vechanic^  Institution,  and  I  believe  was  an  early  subscriber  to  it  both  In 
Dublin  and  in  Limerick.  I  endeavoured  to  imlute  it  by  a  Laboureis*  Insti- 
tute at  Lyons,  which  is  productive  of  much  good  in  that  looality.    ^Pmy/o  si 

Lord  Cloncurnr  considered  that  the  Mathew  money 
poured  in  sluggisnly  enough,  and  it  pained  him  to  think 
that  there  was  not  more  gratitude  in  the  country.  ^  Three 
days  after  we  find  his  lordship  again  addressing  Mr. 
Haughton.  It  is  the  late,  not  the  present  Lord  Meath, 
to  wnom  he  alludes  in  the  following  letter: — 

[No.  74.]  LOBD  CLOBCORBT  TO  JAMBS  BAUOIITOX,   DQ. 

«« MartHma,  Jmmary  2S,  1S45. 
•*  My  dbab  Sib,— We  want  money  for  the  good  man.    Meet  of  the  U- 
benis,  at  leaat  of  the  old  party,  have  subscribed.    With  them  I  have  soae 


1?5  d.-i^TTLXT  Mjn  EI?  nxz*. 

•rrux-     7 lit  uuiifuiii'j^r^  ▼  ..^jl  rzi^l.'^  *sl^ —  n>-r»  i»  il  it-  .inr  :il-*»i.  il 
«ic  111*   T.ramiir.'s^  -iic   n   "Li*^r   'vli\t  t  ruin^  ▼th   rj:-  -^    .---     -  -  --t    ih^ 

*!*»    H  ,n    '.I'llT'^    Tt^"-        -      i-"   tl   "*-.-•?  "i*    *:     ▼"  '•/    '-'*•       'I  •     —   .        r  -     IT 

♦IBM"  v-r-rje  HUi  J  'la^    »:»•■'  x  or  -cn.nrns. 

*•  r  »^  tJV»  fcU  •'wUC   r*"^*  1*  flLO-T  1i    ti     ZL  ir.t*  C»-<^_    Cll  -r-^  ITT  TOnii'    1A:t  ?.r 

p  r:7  7  »a.r»  *»^'i  n.T  -i  k  -tzji.  Uit  t«  lini-" — *"  1^317  :•  otj.:^  ie  h—  lz^  irr*rui.  s. 
■*■  J^T  Wu^  *»--  TfTT  fiinid;-!*^  ttiit^  •■  Ct^iry  "Taj.  t  ^ 


c^vA  ajiT  >:  lir  .-.  1  ::L:r^:  1:t  ::  «:  L-ii,  v«r  i:.t  rri...  _^_- 
i:.vr.it-  Ll  I**->.  c:  tie  >-  C 1:  ^2^  i  f^.r:  ::  ":»£_-T«r- 

qu'r-t!  .n  ztt  i»:rt_  I—  :-*r  ^>i:l  ■.:  Er.j-rl  -ir  :,->?,  ^.i 
tl  e  t .'  ^^^  :  r-t  w  1,  C.  -  b  wi*  .i:  1^  z  r:  1  Itr^  1-rr  i  ii_  ^  1:  rurs:  - 1, 

jfjiij^t Xi.zX  gT'r'rVr'i  tie annvuziceLrreii:  g:  Lid  C  *.  r..  _:rr%"s 
a/yyribtion  V>  tL'^lr  raiiks,  wili  never  t^e  :lrr  r:'.::  1  v  :l:c?e 
who  were  pre=^;Lt  on  d.-ii:  'xrci-ic  a.  Kif  1  r  ^Liz  r  .  1  b-c-;  n 
for  s</rj*e  vean  compiratlvelv  c-i-i  i  :r.  p.  .!:i.-5.  W'iiii  ile 
!»/ peal  a^Uitioa  he  ei::er-*:n»:  i  ll::le  rvzi^ -:'.t.  AI- 
v'azjj'A  age.  and  cnjertic  *.:m'X5  i.^:-.  c.ztrrcuic^i  :o 
hoM  hlrn  aI'X;f.  "We  are  ^^17  siii  lie  Ajr.Vn,  '*  of 
his  acce^-Ion,  for  !\if  p'itri.tirin.  LL?  rLJik,  ani  hii  rcriita- 
tioD;  but  ft -II  Hi  i»re,  bec2'.*-o  he  is  ;;ii  c».  i  ru:::rLill5t, 
long  e-t:aiJC:'*r  i.  Uui  now  restored  to  hci-e  and  exertion.' 

A  great  deriionitrail-jii  in  lavour  of  Kep«eai  lock  placo 
at  Duri'LIL  on  May  Irt,  and  was  characterized  Iv  much 
of  the  zeal  and  entiiU^iariii  winch  the  pe-Dple  maniiesied 
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at  the  monster  meetings  of  '43.  At  this  banquet  (for  such 
it  was)  O'Connell  received  complimentary  addresses  from 
some  of  the  most  Orange  districts  of  the  North.  The  men 
of  Deny,  Armagh,  Dungannon,  and  Belfast,  travelled 
distances  varying  from  twenty  to  seventy  miles  in  order 
to  do  homajre  unto  the  "the  man  of  the  people."  Ban- 
ners depended  in  gorgeous  drapery  from  the  galleries, 
and  displayed  sentences  of  an  unusually  "  Young  Ireland" 
nature.  Amongst  them  were — **  O'Neill  and  Sarsfield;" 
**  Clontarf,  Bealanath-arbuidhe,  Dungannon,  and  Ben- 
burb ;"  "  the  besiegers  driven  from  the  walls  of  Limerick 
by  women,  Aug.  1G90,  the  maids  and  matrons  of  the 
North  are  ready  to  emulate  their  example."  On  a  shield 
immediately  over  O'ConnelFs  chair,  some  political  lines, 
commencing,  ^^  If  again  the  sword  we  draw^  attracted 
general  observation. 

The  secretaries  of  the  dinner  were  desired  to  invite 
Lord  Cloncurry.     lie  replied  as  follows : — 

[No.  75.]  «<  Marttimo,  Apni  26(A,  1845. 

**  OK^fTLEMior, — I  am  truly  putefnl  for  Uie  honour  of  yonr  moAt  kind 
invitation  to  the  baoqaet  of  the  1st  of  May.  To  tind  myste'lf  arnonf;:!*!  my 
nol>le  and  ranch  loved  countr^nnen  luu  ever  been  my  ^>atest  pride,  and  to 
join  them  in  wTinpn^  tardy  justii'e,  a  mu.Ht  wcrvd  duty.  1  AtI  and  know 
that  iU  achievement  is  in  rapid  projn'eM.  and  raimot  lon^  be  withheld. 

"  But  for  the  present  I  am  forbid  to  encounter  the  excitement  of  a  lar^co 
assembly  or  a  heated  room,  and  this  alone  forces  me  to  decline  many  invita- 
tions I  would  otherwii«(*  enjoy. 

*'I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  greatest  respect,  GenUemen, 
*'  Your  obliged  and  faithful  Servant, 

"CIjOKCUEBY." 

By  a  judicious  stroke  of  policy,  Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
his  brethren  of  the  Toiy  Cabinet  lost  a  large  portion  of 
their  unpopularity  by  introducing,  in  May,  1845,  their 
celebrated  bill  for  the  endowment  of  Maynooth  College. 
Their  object,  almost  avowedly,  was  to  endeavour,  by  plac- 
ing the  Irish  Catholic  Church  under  a  sense  of  pecuniary 
obligation,  to  disconnect  its  priests  from  participating  in 
political  agitation.  0*Connell  repeatedly  declared  that 
without  the  co-operation  of  the  hierarchy  he  could  do 
nothing, — that  they  were  the  life  that  animated  the  muscle 
of  his  strength.    The  failure  of  Smith  O'Brien's  attempt 
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in  1848  to  rouse  the  Tippenirypeasaiitiy  to  geDeraliiisur- 
lection,  was  directly  attributable  to  priestly  opposition. 

After  one  of  the  fiercest  efibrts  of  resistance  that  waa 
ever  yet  offered  to  the  passing  of  a  bill,  Maynooth  gained 
the  dlay,  and  £30,000  per  annum  became  its  endowment. 
From  that  day  forward  Sir  Robert  Peel  occupied  &  much 
higher  position  in  Catholic  estimation  than  ever  he  did 
before.  Men  long  identi6ed  with  the  democratic  move- 
ments of  the  country  frankly  admitted  that  their  acerbity 
to  Toiyism  was  considerably  softened. 

Lord  Cloncurry  had  Ions  entertained  the  opinion  that  the 
training  at  Maynooth,  and  its  general  system  of  education, 
were  much  too  monastic, circumscribed, andaustere.  Thishe 
considered  as  in  a  great  measure  attributable  to  its  scaici^ 
of  means.  Since  1795,  it  was,  no  doubt,  ^*  the  Royal 
College  of  Maynooth ;"  but  nothing  could  be  more  nn- 
princely  than  the  amount  of  the  yearly  grant  His  lord- 
ship once  observed  to  the  late  Mr.  Conway,  that  Great 
Britain  was  bound,  in  common  equity,  to  replace  the 
funds  for  the  education  of  Irish  Catholics  wmch  were 
confiscated  as  British  property  during,  the  French  war. 
The  views  of  Lord  Cloncurry  on  this  subject  will  be 
found  in  Letter  45.  In  1835,  Lord  Cloncurry  repeat- 
edly pressed  on  the  attention  of  the  Melbourne  Go- 
vernment the  propriety  of  additional  grants  to  May- 
nooth. Lord  Holland,  in  a  private  letter  to  his  lordship, 
said  that  the  recommendation  quite  took  him  by  surprise, 
as  he  thought  that  that  project  had  failed  long  ago. 
*•  However,  added  he,  "  your  opinion  is  quite  sufficient 
to  make  inquiry  and  re-consideration  advisable,  and 
Melbourne,  and  Mulgrave,  and  Morpeth  shall  all  be 
aware  of  it."  So  they  were.  Lord  Melbourne,  afi«r 
due  deliberation,  wrote  to  Lord  Cloncurry,  perfectly 
agreed  with  him  as  to  the  undoubted  legitimacy  of 
his  views,  but  added,  that  he  must  be  sufficiently  aware 
of  the  feelings  of  England  to  be  persuaded  that  such  a 
proposition  would  fail  in  Parliament,  and  that  the  bring- 
ing it  forward  would  be  of  the  utmost  prejudice  to  the 
Government. 

What  William  Lamb  (the  Whig)  limorously  shrank 
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from  doing,  Robert  Peel  (the  Tory)  resolutely  achieved. 
He  was  pretty  well  execrated  for  it,  no  doubt,  but  then 
the  numoer  of  Catholic  benedictions  which  descended  on 
his  head  more  than  counterbalanced  that  annoyance. 
What  is  more,  he  partially  succeeded  in  gaining  his 
object 

0*Connell,  to  the  last,  refused  to  compromise  Repeal. 
But  some  of  the  more  moderate  members  of  the  Hall  com- 
menced, in  the  year  1845,  a  movement  for  a  federal  Par- 
liament, which  they  considered  England  had  not  the 
same  insuperable  objections  to  concede  as  unlimited,  and 
unconditional,  legislative  independence.     They  talked,  in 

flowing  langua^,  of  the  federal  unions  of  antiquity,  of  the 
)trurian  confederacy  that  whilom  extended  from  the 
Alps  to  the  Tiber,  of  the  iEolian  and  Achaean  leagues, 
ana  of  the  republics  of  the  Boeotians  and  Lysians,  which  so 
often  formed  the  theme  of  Montesouieu  a  praise.  Modem 
examples  were  not  overlooked.  They  descanted  on  the 
federal  principle  so  long  established,  with  beneficial  re- 
sults, in  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  North  America. 

The  tone  of  the  English  ministerial  journals  in  re- 
ference to  the  movement  was  not  that  of  a  deGant  and 
sneering  nation,  such  as  had  arrayed  itself  in  strong  an- 
tagonism against  O^Connells  previous  demand  for  a  com- 
plete Repeal  Ireland  firmly  believed  for  a  time  that 
a  federal  parliament  would  be  conceded.  Some  wise  old 
heads  were  of  this  opinion,  too,  and  amongst  them  we 
may  particularize  William  Murphy  of  Dublin.  When 
the  grave  closed  over  him,  in  1849, — when  he  left  behind 
him  an  honourable  name  and  the  largest  private  fortune 
ever  realized  in  Ireland,  it  became  pubficly  Known,  for  the 
first  time,  that  he  had  exerted  the  entire  amount  of  his  great 
influence  with  Government  to  obtain  for  us  the  substandal 
compromise  of  a  periodical  Parliament  A  senate  with 
only  municipal  powers  was  no  doubt  a  sony  substi- 
tute for  complete  Repeal ;  but  then  where  were  we  to 
look  for  the  achievement  of  that  measure,  and  federalism 
was  surely  better  than  nothing. 

During  the  nine  years  through  which  the  Repeal  As- 
sociadon  lived,  Lord  Cloncurryf  although  a  Repealer, 


"■-e  £-11  ii-Li  'Jie  hIt  li^rr-^ir  ev-rr  S/iir^ee'*^i  rr  nun  totJbe 

mlL:i^  I J  .r^rr  ::  O'l-  irr—  ttj^  t'-rR^irie-i  to  Lif  Irrd- 
rrio-  li  I>4->  lie  Ar^x^:!:::  z-re-i  lerr^.'-iry  prizes 
f'.T  ill  e=^iTr  m  K-Erie-l  il-i  -1  -.1  stt*:-jt  m  i^trm,  on 
eii^ilL-it::--  V-  -•?  s^zzzz^t.  v-.:!  5":.-r_n_'  £_i.::y.  ilanv 
'w^ze  T:r>l:.:ei-  t  j:  cze  "tt  \It  M.  J.  Bizrv  Living  eii- 
clvr-i  i>r-:  T^-rjJ.^.  &  l«>:n  :!  cne  r.:.z  irei  ?■  •rervi^iii  was 
Y%rA'A  ?.:rG.  Tie  s^ioni  berfi  ei:.in^:ei  rr.in  the  pen 
of  Mii'lis^I  Sii-nt.  n-  F:r  ills  he  received  seventy 
pcun-is-  A  care:ul  f<el-ecrl:Ti  lr:m  lie  ess^v?  iv-as  made, 
and  at  tie  ei;:-L'n=e  of  tie  Kereal  Af>xr:ai:on  printed. 
A  \.2^'h/jzne  pre-en*^t:on  copv  l^^-ir.g  V«een  ient  to  Lord 
Cloncfiny,  he  promptly  acknowltri  jed  it  in  the  foliowing 
worii: — 

[Xa  7$.]  LOBI»  (XOSCXILBT  TO  t»  JL.   KAT,   ESQ. 

•*jraT^-io,  Ort  ll»f»,  1845. 

•*  Deak  Sie, — 1 1*^  T'^n  '"in  tbuJt  the  Lrvyd  Naii-CAl  Bpt^aI  Ai^Kas- 
tK/u  in  my  name;  f**  ti»e  reiy  hand'.-ne  volume  thrv  bare  so  kiiitllT  pf«^ 
tt^tfd  tft  m",  A**urin2  th'ta  that  i  will  frt-*rrfc  iu  &»  C'Diaiain^  the  most 
*J/k  f,x]>'f'.Uof,  of  the  warjt%.  wi-r.*>«.  a-  i  j^^t  tla;:r.«  .-f  the  gr^t  U  Jy  of  my 
afutitry'trttifi,  h/v^l  Ijy  m*-.  if  not  wi^^iy.  at  l€a*t  f  lU  w^lL 

**  i  Lave  the  faonuor  to  be,  dear  :2lr,  your  obl:^  and  faithfol  Servant, 

''Closccrrt.'* 

Meanwhile,  Lord  Cloncuny  connnued  to  encourage 
every  charitable  institution,  not  only  with  his  generous 
donation,  but  by  participating  personally  in  their  meetings 
and  demonBtratlonfl.  The  following  note  is  addresed 
to  the  gaintly  proprietor  of  Olive  Mount  Institution,  whose 
exertions  in  restoring  fallen  innocence  to  peace  and  purity 
could  not  be  extolled  too  highly : — 

[No.  77.]  VOKD  CLONCUKRT    TO  TIIE   RKV.   DR.   XIRBT. 

''Jfareiifno,  July  21i«,  1846. 
**yBttY  Rbv.  Sill, — I  WM  prerented  from  attending  your  festival  on 
ftunday  by  th«  heavy  rain  which  overtook  me  on  the  road,  and  gave  me  a 
laiga  dote  of  FaUusr  Afatbew'«  favourite  beverage, 

"  Your  very  faithful  Servant, 

"  Clohcubrt." 


i 
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It  would  appear  that  Lord  Cloncuny  about  this  period 
entertained  some  serious  notions  of  becoming  a  Beaiedict 
for  the  third  time.  The  lady,  whose  name  we  refrain 
from  mentioning,  possessed  more  substantial  attractions 
than  title  or  dowry.  His  lordsliip  knew  her  long — but  not 
lon^  enouprh  to  make  her  an  ola  maid — and  esteemed  her 
highly.  In  1846  this  esteem  merged  into  love,  and 
Lord  Cloncurry  made  an  offer  of  his  hand  and  heart. 

Miss accepted  the  proposal,  and  arrangements  were 

at  once  entered  into  for  the  speedy  celebration  of  the 
nuptials.  At  the  eleventh  hour,  however,  it  transpired 
that  Georgiana,  first  Lady  Cloncurry,  was  still  living ; 
and,  although  a  divorce  in  the  Protestant  Church  is  con- 
sidered equal  to  a  death,  and  no  obstacle  to  subsequent 
marriage,  Roman  Catholics  sternly  refuse  to  regard  it  in 

this  hi^ht.      Of  the  latter  persuasion   was   Miss  . 

Horrified  at  the  intelligence,  she  shrank  from  her  engage- 
ments with  Lord  Cloncurry,  and,  on  religious  grounds, 
i'ustified  the  step.  Not  having  any  personal  knowledge, 
jowever,  of  this  transaction,  we  hesitate  to  vouch  for 
the  accuracy  of  its  details;  but,  from  the  reliable 
nature  of  our  authority,  we  should  be  sorry  to  disbelieve 
them. 

We  now  approach  one  of  the  saddest  epochs  in  the 
history  of  Ireland — the   famine   of  1847.     In  October, 
1845,  the  alarming  intelligence  was  circulated  far  and 
wide  that  the  entire  potato  crop  of  Ireland — the  people's 
only   food — had   become,    by   some  mysterious  means, 
utterly  destroyed !     The  consternation  produced  by  this 
announcement  baiHcd  all  description.    Clear-sighted  men, 
like  Lord  Cloncurry,  saw  at  a  glance  that  famine  was  in- 
evitable.    But  they  did  not  give  way  to  despair,  or  con- 
sume precious  time  in  unavailing  lamentation.  ,They 
endeavoured  to  devise  means  to  mitigate  tlie  evil,  and 
formed  a  committee  for  that  purpose.     On  All-Hallows 
Eve,  instead  of  spending  their  time  unprofitably  in  fes- 
tivity at  home,  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  Lord  Cloncuny, 
Messrs.  O'Connell,  Grattan,  and  others,  assembled  in  the 
Music  Hall  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  awful  con- 
dition of  the  potato  crop,  and  to  adopt  such  measuiea  aa 
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might  be  deemed  advisable  for  averting  the  calamity  that 
threatened  them.  Lord  Cloncurry,  after  describing  the 
fearful  prevalence  of  the  potato  blight,  of  which  he  had 
personal  cognizance  firom  having  recently  travelled  through 
the  South  of  Ireland  and  the  midland  counties,  observed, 
that  the  crop  of  oats,  at  the  present  moment,  happened 
fortunately  to  be  unusually  abundant.  He  would  at  once 
wait  upon  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  assure  him  that  if 
he  did  his  dutjr  in  closing  the  ports,  and  stopping  the  dis- 
tillation of  spbits,  there  was  yet  ample  provision  to  which 
the  people  could  have  resource.  They  should  not  suffer 
the  corn  to  be  sent  to  England,  and  for  himself  he  would 
say  that  he  would  give  every  farthing  he  possessed  to 
preserve  the  people.  Lord  Cloncurry  observed,  in  conclu- 
sion, that  the  penodical  famine  in  Lreland  could  have  been 
prevented  years  ago,  if  his  plan  for  the  reclamation  of 
lx>g  soil  and  waste  land  had  been  adopted.  Six  million 
acres  of  it,  according  to  an  official  return,  existed. 

A  project  more  deeply  rooted,  or  more  strengthened 
by  conviction,  never  clung  to  human  mind.  Almost  from 
his  youth  Cloncurry  sorrowed  to  behold  his  country  pos- 
sessmg  an  expanse  of  waste  and  unproductive  land,  wnich 
a  little  industry  and  a  little  enterprise  would  have  lonjs; 
since  converted,  and  could  yet  convert,  into  golden  ferti- 
lity, and  of  course  into  a  source  of  golden  revenue.  We 
are  enabled  to  assert  without  the  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  many  acres  of  this  bog  soil,  which,  previous  to  recla- 
tion,  was  bought  for  one  penny  each  and  twenty  years* 
purchase,  became,  before  tne  lapse  of  four  years,  value  for 
thirty  shillings.  And  yet.  Lord  Cloncurry  rarely  gave 
expression  to  his  views  on  this  subject  that  he  was  not 
accused  of  uttering  Utopian  theories!  It  was  Lord 
Devon,  if  we  mistake  not,  who,  in  answer  to  Lord  Clon- 
curry, exclaimed  in  the  House  of  Peers  that  the  wastes 
and  bogs  of  Ireland  were  not  worth  reclaiming. 

On  his  return  from  the  conference  on  All-Hallows  Eve, 
his  lordship  wrote  at  considerable  length,  and  privately, 
to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  stating  the  very  perilous  situation  of 
Ireland,  and  the  fears  generally  prevalent  amongst  the 
people.    The  Right  Honourable  mronet  replied  Uiat  he 
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had  taken  measures  to  miligate  the  evil  *'  bj  the  importa- 
tion of  bread-stufis." 

Next  morning^  Lord  Cloncurry  waited  upon  Mr.  La- 
bouchere,  the  Cmef  Secretary,  ana  not  only  recommended 
the  cessation  of  distillation,  but  urged  the  necessity  of 
restricting  the  exportation  of  com,  as  a  measure  essential 
to  the  preservation  of  the  people's  lives.  He  produced, 
as  he  said  so,  an  old  Act  of  Parliament  which  empowered 
the  Privy  Council  to  effect  these  desiderata;  out  the 
Secretary,  with  admirable  sang  froid^  replied,  that  if  the 
course  advised  by  Lord  Cloncurry  were  pursued,  the 
Government  would  not  keep  office  for  eight-and-forty 
hours.  *'  If  these  be  vour  sentiments,  then,"  rejoined  his 
lordship,  warmly,  "the  sooner  you  are  all  packed  off, 
bag  and  baggage,  the  better.**  The  Russell  Government 
remained  comfortably  in  office,  and  the  people  perished. 
From  that  day  Cloncuny  never  entered  the  Privy 
Council. 

Although  verging  on  his  eightieth  year,  and  residing 
several  miles  firom  Dublin,  there  was  not  a  more  active 
member  of  the  Famine  Committee  than  Lord  Cloncurry. 
This  body  met  twice  a  week,  and  Lord  Cloncurry  was 
always  at  his  post.  On  the  19th  November  he  occupied 
the  chair,  and  assisted  to  draw  up  a  long  series  of 
resolutions.  These  went  on  to  say,  that  they  felt  it  an 
imperative  duty  to  discharge  their  consciences  of  all 
responsibility  regarding  the  approaching  famine  and 
pestilence,  which  could  be  obviated  on^  by  the  most 
prompt  and  efficacious  measures  for  procuring  food  and 
employment  for  the  people ;  that  they  arraigned  in  the 
stron&rest  terms  the  culpable  conduct  of  the  Administration 
in  retusing  to  adopt  any  efficacious  measures  for  alleviating 
the  existing  calamity,  and  in  keeping  the  ports  closed 
against  the  importation  of  foreign  provisions ;  thus,  either 
abdicating  their  duty  to  the  people  or  their  sovereign, 
whose  servants  they  were,  or  involving  themselves  in  the 
enormous  guilt  of  aggravating  starvation  and  famine  by 
keeping  up  the  price  of  provisions.  How  cruelly  the 
warning  voice  ot  Cloncurry  was  disregarded  time  has 
shown.    Before  the  lapse  of  a  year  mothers  ate  their  own 
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e':illinen  anLii  lh.»>"*~>.»»^  tons  of  gr^n,  which  a  patemsi! 
&>vercni-rat  {>?rL^r:«i>i  izs  starriiLz  pe«>ple  to  look  upon 
bat  not  to  to:ic'i-  A  c:rcam5Lince  occurred  at  the  time 
tLit  the  I'jr^zv.-in^  K-scI-idoas  were  passe-1  that  guve  great 
i>iin  and  onence  to  Lord  Cioncuny.  Xhe  meeting  of 
Parliament  was  iniumAnelj  postponed,  until  the  fol- 
lowing yeax- 

One  of  the  eari:^2:?t  fcr:'?rs  wntien  by  Lord  Cloncximr. 
on  tie  fir?t  arj*?arince  ot  the  p>Lito  b^:ght,  appears  to  be 
the  loUowing : — 

pf,X  r*.]  LORD  CU>^CV»aT   TO   XK.   Cn!r»-AT. 

^2Z:k  AmjmsC  1^6. 
-Mt  i>K.i«  Srit. — I  hire  n=a.i  -r.i^.  aticst:  o  T-vr  *b*«>  and  iiK><t  lati^ 

fa,-t..nr  xr±  l-z  -f  Ix-c  ■ni:kr5.iiv.  cc  tt^  z*  i^Z'X  ar>i  ihi?  steps  to  he  taken  ia 
o-c^i-i^-^?  <f  tbtr  LlL'  t^.  I  i^p:*  112.  th*  w V 1^.  *xc*rc  iio,?.  p«riup«.  the 
avtrx^ra.  wh-rh  are  n:hrr  h:j*i.  x*  ..-^r  ««-u  i?  xi  ;rv>*rct  ^oliivat^^L  1  hf>pe 
thxi  xiier  a  tiinr  th-y  rr-iy  Ve  th  vl^:  I:  w  :  bit  tb*  r'r>i5«:nt  avcra^  I  la-ikr^v 
to  bK  eij:b.tc«i  oc  •^L"  ani  <:rL:h;  an  1  a  h^'  ijrrvl?  »x'  wh-^i  r^r  aor>*^  I  Ilitv 
often  €A:cn  rye  boaul  azi  =:^^Ja  tn*d'i:  th«e  L&iC'sr  I  ts-t  excellent,  antl 
ni*rrp  wb  Ur^  oae  thsn  afl  -B-heAC  fory:9rd.  Bye  cs  ea^  •rf  cakivaiioii,  pn^U^c, 
aD<i  harditrr  tbxn  ni«?i  -.ihrt  grains. 

-  I  frsir  wi  have  d.n-?  »i:h  tt»*  c-.tat-^***.  I  alTi.^^^t  se*  ch«in  deoa^  as  the 
men -ii^  tb«rm  :  the  »  onl  on«  tn:.:^i  frrjm  market  coe  dx^  aiv'lMd  the 
aext.  The  pi'tatu  Ljl?  dtrtehont*^!  in  bvlanl.  mi  Lez&sc  in  the  pcrar  iBaa'a 
ganiea.  F»-r  nxiay  y?ear»  I  rea:fa.t«r  af  f  l«=>  suot^rvkri  by  tlackA.  blai^cs  br 
cuw.  and  cu;x*  by  lamp^rs.  lit*  int>f  e  thaa  iw^iiy  years  that  the  Late  Ixvd 
WclI^I^y.  Uinz  on  a  vUil  at  my  h  >«?«.  I  urjwd  this  a*  c»oe  naaoo  fv.r  ndaoK- 
tn^  thf-  b>>zi  of  ireiani.  as  rec\>mmervi^i  in  the  abl->  r?|>»rt  of  the  rmnmiHiiin 
that  C'-9t  so  much  mon^jy.  and  has  n^^rer  lvi?a  acte«l  uj^mo-      ♦      •      ♦ 

•*  Pirr»  an-i  fi-bin^  -tAti.>a*,  with  ib-?ir  ni^.'<-5i>ary  apfvndago^  are  bmbI 
worthy  of  cr>r.*i«i-ratif  n  :  bit  the  pi-?T5  *a«.^aM  'v  substantial  and  rcnn  mmL 
and  not  »':ch  mi««ra''/ie  j  >>j»  as  were  aixompll^hed  9«>aie  rears  aga.  We 
well  know  in  Irtflaiid  what  it  is  to  be  pe?.ny  wL?*  and  poand' fo-di^th.  How 
many  ve»-<eU  are  yearly  l»*t  in  Kinjr*:.  wn  han^jor,  for  want  of  that  fe»W^ 
which  could  \je  better  anil  cheaper  done  in  ten  yean  than  in  twentv?  W« 
fitrmers  don*t  like  to  lone  a  sheep  for  a  hoif-penn'orth  of  tar.  Wa*  there  etw 
heard  of  aach  a  thirijr  as  the  almost  yearly  famines  of  this  OMmtrr,  aboaad- 
ing  in  all  the  nec^iearies  of  life,  and  endeaTooring  to  beg  or  borrow  aooM  of 
tta  own  money  Co  escape  starvatioa? 

'*M7  dear  Sir,  frithfiinj  yonis, 

The  year  '46  expired,  and  '47  arrived,  but  still  the 
Government  did  little  or  nothing.  The  prospect  of  famine 
and  pestilence  became  every  day  more  glaring,  and  their  ad- 
vent more  inevitable.    It  was,  however,  not  yet  too  late  to 
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avert  a  lar^c  jportion  of  the  attendant  horror  if  the  Legis- 
lature would  humanelv  set  on  foot  some  species  of  lepro- 
ductive  employment  for  the  famishing  poor  of  Ireland. 
Lord  Cloncurry  well  knew  that  the  only  chance  of  elicit- 
ing the  slightest  assistance  from  Government  was  by 
such  earnest  and  incessant  importunity  as  could  not  fail 
to  arouse  them  to  some  sense  of  the  awiulness  of  our 
position.  Conjointly  with  several  other  nobles,  and  the 
entire  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party,  he  convened  a 
meeting  of  the  peers,  commoners,  and  landed  proprietors 
of  Ireland,  on  January  l^th,  1847.  It  was  a  really 
influential  meeting,  and  this  even  England  acknowledged. 
In  addition  to  a  large  staff  of  Irish  pressmen,  reporters 
from  the  Time8  and  other  London  journals  were  present. 
When  the  reader  is  informed  that  the  resolutions  passed 
at  the  termination  of  the  proceedings  numbered  twenty- 
four,  he  will  at  once  perceive  how  inconsistent  with  our 
limits  it  would  be  even  to  epitomize  them. 

During  the  general  prostration  of  strength  and  spirit 
which  characterized  the  year  1847  Lord  Cloncurry  endea- 
voured, by  his  example,  to  stimulate  the  manufactures  of 
Ireland.  He  ^ve  constant  orders  to  the  principal  manu- 
facturers of  Insh  cloth,  tabinet,  and  carpeting.  Mr. 
Sheridan,  of  Dublin,  supplied  his  lordship  with  uie  latter 
article,  and  received  a  considerable  sum  in  payment  The 
good  peer  also  endeavoured  to  give  some  impetus  to  the 
glass  manufactures  of  Dublin.  On  May  5th  we  find  him 
attending  a  meeting  of  the  glass  company,  in  Dame-stieet, 
inquiring  if  any  steps  had  been  taicen  to  increase  their 
capital,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  proceed  more  exten- 
sively. 

The  secession  of  Young  Ireland  fix)m  the  later  policy 
of  Conciliation  Hall  is  probably  too  fresh  in  the  readers 
recollection  for  him  to  require,  or  exDect  from  us,  more 
than  a  passing  reference.  Lord  Ctoncurry,  although 
never  a  member  of  the  Repeal  AssociaUon,  sorrowed 
to  behold  the  national  party  sundered.  I&iowing 
union  to  be  strength,  and  that  England's  policy  waa 
always  "  divide  et  impera^  be  grieved  to  behold  the  Con- 
federation,in  the  Rotunda,  and  the  Association  on  Burgh- 
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quay,  labouring  separately  for  a  siinilar  object.  This 
unfortunate  division  his  lordship  r^aided  in  silence  for 
some  months ;  but,  unable  any  longer  to  appear  uncon- 
cemed,  he  addressed  a  public  letter  to  llr.  Smith  O'Brien, 
wherein  he  offered  for  the  fiist  time  to  occupy  the  chair 
in  Conciliation  Hall  ("  if  the  voice  of  an  old  roan — older 
than  O'Connell — would  be  of  any  use'^  on  condition  that 
he,  and  the  other  Confederates,  should  forget  bygones, 
and  return  to  the  fold.  O'Connell  had  at  this  time  left 
Ireland  for  the  Continent,  never  to  return.  Bent  with 
decrepitude,  his  fiame  was  no  longer  the  stalwart  colossal 
one  of  former  years,  nor  did  his  intellect  possess  any  of 
that  freshness  and  activity  that  for  half  a  century  charac- 
terized the  man.  His  spirit  was  crushed  by  a  series  of 
afflictions — ^the  mortal  blow  which  crippled  the  Repeal 
movement,  by  the  imprisonment  of  the  leaders — the 
desertion  of  the  people,  who  formerly  idolized  him — ^the 
famine  and  pestilence  which  decimated  their  ranks,  and 
the  failure  of  his  own  great  political  project.  "  The 
lamentable  illness  of  O'Connell,''  observed  Lord  Clon- 
curry,  in  the  letter  we  speak  of,  "  has,  I  verily  believe, 
been  chiefly  caused  by  his  fears  and  his  anxieties  for  his 
country.  *  *  For  the  sake  of  Ireland,  and  for  the 
sake  of  him  whom  we  may  never  see  again,  you  will 
resume  that  position  which  you  alone  can  adequately 
fill.  Never  was  union  and  brotherly  love  so  necessary." 
It  caused  a  ^eat  and  universal  feeling  of  consternation 
when,  in  the  midst  of  famine  and  scarcity  of  employment, 
the  Government  intention  was  announced  of  dismissing 
many  thousands  of  the  peasantry  previously  engaged  on 
various  public  works.  Some  afiected  increduutj,  and 
smiled  at  the  extravagance  of  the  idea.  A  few  days, 
however,  served  to  confirm  the  intelligence.  The  men 
were  dismissed.  '*  If  the  magistrates  of  Ireland,**  said 
Lord  Cloncurry,  in  reference  to  the  subject,  "  were  an 
independent  body,  would  they  quietly,  and  methodically, 
suffer  any  Government  to  devote  a  million  of  the  people, 
intrusted  to  their  care,  a  sacrifice  to  mercantile  avarice? 
Would  they  not  at  every  sessions  remonstrate  at  the 
Atotioage  ot  public  works,  at  the  dearest  and  idlest  time 
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of  the  year?"  Lord  Cloncurry  had  reason  to  feel  dis^ 
pleased  with  some  of  his  brother  magistrates  for  their 
slothful  indifference  to  the  interests  of  the  people.  He 
declared  that  all  justices  of  the  peace  should  be  hence- 
forward elected.  Lord  Cloncurry  was  himself  **  a  Magis* 
trate  for  All  the  Counties,**  an  honour  conferred  upon  him 
in  consideration  of  his  successful  labours  to  establish  the 
system  of  petty  sessions. 

On  the  8th  May,  1847,  Lord  Cloncurry,  in  his  public 
letter  to  O'Brien,  prophesied  that  Ireland  would  probably 
never  see  her  Liberator  again.  Six  days  after  he  died  at 
Genoa.  The  sad  event  happened  somewhat  unexpectedly. 
Even  his  own  fiunily  had  no  idea  that  death  was  so  close. 
The  public  papers,  for  some  days  previous,  were  filled 
with  contradictions,  *^  upon  authority**  of  certain  gloomy 
reports  circulated  by  Galignani.  They  went  further,  an^i 
announced  the  cheering  news  of 0*Connell*s  convalescence. 

The  black  pall  of  mourning  which  hun^  over  famine* 
stricken  Ireland,  the  thousands  who  fell  lifeless  beneath 
the  touch  of  the  plague,  and  the  wailing  and  lamentation 
amidst  which  the  news  of  O^ConnelPs  dissolution  fell  upon 
the  land,  sends  a  thrill  through  the  chronicler  as  he  gazes 
on  the  past.  The  people,  long  sunk  in  an  apathy  of  in* 
difference  to  the  many  important  services  reodered  them 
by  O'Connell,  suddenly  awakened  to  a  sense  of  their 
orphaned  position ;  and,  with  tears  standing  full  in  their 
eye-lids,  and  voices  almost  too  choked  Tor  utterance, 
wondered  and  wondered  again,  how  ever  they  could  have  * 
been  so  foolish  and  so  un^teful  as  to  abandon  him  who 
struck  their  chains  off,  m  favour  of  those  young  and 
inexperienced  spirits  who,  disowning  all  authority, 
aspired  boisterously  to  unsheath  that  parent's  swora, 
wnich,  throughout  a  long  life  of  hot  excitement  and  trying 
difficulty,  never  for  a  moment  left  the  scabbard. 

The  Irish,  however,  are  a  fickle  people,  and  that  day 
six  months  fotmd  them  the  most  ardent  partisans  of 
Meagher  and  Mitchel. 

As  the  grisly  form  of  famine  came  closer,  a  *'  General 
Central  Relief  Committee  of  all  Ireland**  was  established, 
of  which  Lord  Cloncurry  became  both  trustee  and  a 
member.    As  every  Irish  institution  or  movement  must 
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divide  sooner  or  later,  it  did  not  surprise  many  that  an 
exclusively  Catholic  Relief  Committee  should  soon  have 
been  set  on  foot.  Of  this  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Spratt  may 
be  said  to  have  been  the  head.  It  effected  much  good, 
and  numbers  of  Protestants  sent  in  their  adhesion  to  it, 
in  preference  to  the  General  Central  one.  Upon  recently 
examining  the  weekly  subscription  lists  of  this  charity, 
we  were  surprised  not  to  observe  the  name  of  Lord 
Cloncurry.  Dr.  Spratt,  however,  soon  explained  to  us 
the  reason  of  his  lordship's  apparent  indifference  to  the 
Catholic  Relief  Fund.  As  one  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Central  Committee,  he  felt  a  natural  delicacy  in  allowing 
his  name  to  appear  mixed  up  with  the  proceedings  of  its 
rival.  He,  however,  handed  Dr.  Spratt,  anonymously, 
the  sum  of  £150. 

The  Irish  Council  of  1847  was  a  phenomenon  in  poli- 
tics. It  had  no  prototype.  Men  otevery  class,  soctioD, 
and  profession,  without  distinction  of  wealth,  or  title,  or 
creed,  or  principle,  met  together,  for  the  assertion  (to  use 
their  own  words)  of  national  rights,  and  to  consult  upon 
the  pending  fate  of  Ireland.  One  year  of  famine  and 
plague,  like  a  poisonous  reptile,  and  the  pestilential  slime 
It  leaves  behind,  had  crawled  over  the  land.  Anoiher 
impended,  with  its  weary  cycles  of  pauperism  and  cala- 
mity. It  was  no  time  to  measure  the  differences  of  opinion 
between  Protestant  and  Catholic — Liberal  and  Conserva- 
tive— ^nobleman  or  artisan.  The  time  was  come  for  Ire- 
land to  act,  and  she  did  so.  In  Jime  this  council  for 
national  protection  was  inaugurated.  Lord  Cloncurry 
and  some  other  able  Irishmen  modelled  it  so  as  to  suit 
the  perilous  and  growing  necessities  of  the  time.  Two 
of  the  principal  subjects  which  lent  life  and  purpose 
to  their  discussions  were  Irish  Manufactures  and  Tenant 
Right.  Never  were  these  questions  more  ably  dis- 
cussed, or  shrewder  suggestions  in  connexion  with  them 
urged. 

Some  twenty  meetings  of  this  excellent  League  were 
held ;  but  on  no  occasion  was  Lord  Cloncurry  known  to 
be  absent  from  the  council  board.  He  occupied  its 
chair  on  June  22nd.  '*  I  avow  myself  a  new  member,** 
said  his  lordship,  **  although  rather  an  old  man;  but  I 
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think  it  my  duty  to  do  this  Association  the  justice  of 
saying,  that,  since  I  joined  it,  I  have  heard  more  good 
sense,  moderation,  and  forbearance,  than  are  genemlly  to 
be  met  with  in  any  society  in  this  country."  His  lord- 
ship's speech  at  the  Coimcil,  on  November  4th,  was  un- 
usually interesting.  He  let  his  memory  travel  back  to 
its  earliest  starting-}>06t,  and  then,  laden  with  recollec- 
tions, accompanira  it  homeward,  in  order  to  their  distri- 
bution amonest  the  host  of  anxious  listeners  who  hung 
delighted  on  nis  words.  **  I  beg  to  recall  your  attention, 
said  his  lordship,  ^'to  a  few  circumstances  which  I 
recollect  to  have  happened  in  the  course  of  my  long  life, 
and  everybody  can  deduce  therefrom  such  opinions  as 
they  majr  think  proper  to  adopt."  He  then  went  on  to 
say  that  it  was  exactly  fifty  years  since  he  first  presided 
at  a  political  meeting.  He  entered  into  fuU  particulars 
of  the  Naas  and  Koyal  Exchange  meetings  of  1797 
(already  noticed),  and  the  perilous  circumstances  at- 
tending them.  He  told  his  auditory  what  he  remem- 
bered Dublin  before  the  Union,  and  drew  an  efiective 
parallel  between  its  present  and  past  position.  Many  an 
eye  became  dimmed  with  tears,  as  the  old  man,  gradually 
warming  with  his  subject,  depicted,  in  vivid  colours,  the 
wealth,  brilLiancy,  and  fashion  that  characterized  Dublin, 
until  robbed  of  her  luxuriance  by  the  British  Minister. 
In  breathless  silence  the  meeting  listened  to  his  speech. 
They  felt  too  deeply  interested  to  clamour  forth  cheers. 

But  all  this  was,  strictly  speaking,  foreign  to  the  sub- 
ject which  called  them  together.  Lord  Cloncurry,  ere 
he  left  the  meeting,  spc^e  earnestly  to  the  point. 
"  They  were  met  to  see  what  was  to  be  done  to  avert 
approaching  famine.  They  could  not  recall  the  hundreds 
of  thousand  that  were  snatched  away  by  the  horrible 
visitation  of  last  year;  but  perhaps  the  simerings  of  the 
coming  season  might  be  mitigated,  and  the  occurrence 
of  BO  many  deaths  from  poverty  prevented.  He  could 
not  say  that  the  people  appointed  to  act  for  their  benefit 
were  so  thoughoul  or  so  wise  as  they  ought  to  have 
been.    He  conceived  that  the  conduct  of  many  of  the 
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public  boards  was  negligent  and  ignorant.  A  ministerial 
man  of  great  renown  had  once  said,  that  if  the  people  of 
England  were  in  want,  they  should  be  employed;  and, 
if  there  was  nothing  else  for  them  to  do,  they  shoold  dig 
holes  one  day,  to  fill  them  up  the  next  On  a  recent 
occasion,  they  had  certainly  dag  the  holes,  but  they 
never  filled  them  up."  Lord  Cloncurry  concluded  a  long 
and  able  speech  by  saying  that  he  was  sorry  to  find  that 
those  who  ouoht  to  he  the  principal  actors  at  the  Irish 
Council  had  left  the  duty  of  occupying  the  chair  to  a 
person  of  such  minor  ability.  To  the  eternal  shame  of 
the  Irish  nobility  be  it  recorded,  that  not  one  peer  worked 
at  the  Irish  Council  Board  but  him,  who  was  never  known 
to  shrink,  even  in  his  age  and  decrepitude,  from  the  per* 
formance  of  a  patriotic  and  laborious  duty. 

The  meetings  of  the  Irish  Council  terminated  with 
the  old  year.  "  1  hope,  gentlemen,"  said  Lord  Clon- 
curry, ^*  that  this  day  will  bring  us  to  a  conclusion  of  the 
chief  matters  which  induced  the  Council  to  call  together 
the  fiiends  of  the  country.^  Thus  terminated  the  year 
1847.  Were  all  the  suggestions  of  remedial  measures 
which  found  expression  at  the  Council  Board  acted  upon, 
Ireland  would  now  be  wealthier,  and  England  more 
respected. 

It  would  be  most  unjust  towards  the  English  people  to 
omit  recording  that  large  sums  of  money  were  collected 
amongst  them,  and  applied  to  the  alleviation  of  Irish 
famine.  In  amount,  however,  it  was  greatly  dispropor- 
tioned  to  what  India  and  America  limrally  sent.  The 
English  gentlemen  who  gave  the  money  cannot  be 
branded  as  ungenerous,  but  those  who  had  the  dispensing 
of  it  unquestionably  were.  "  How  many  millions,"  ex- 
claimed Lord  Cloncurry,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien, 
'*  were  put  into  the  pockets  of  English  merchants  at  our 
expense.  Even  the  charitable  collections  made  by  the 
people  of  England  they  have  endeavoured  to  make  sub- 
sidiary to  their  service.  They  resolved  that  nothing 
should  be  given  but  food  or  clothing  bought  in  London ; 
they  pretended  that  if  they  gave  us  money,  we  would 
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buy  anns ;  and  it  required  all  the  influence  of  persons 
high  in  office  to  induce  them  to  give  some  money  for  the 
purchase  of  proviqions  spoiling  in  our  harbours.** 

In  a  conversation  witn  Dr.  Grattan,  at  this  period,  his 
lordship  observed,  that  of  the  money  subscribed  in  Eng- 
land for  the  relief  of  Ireland,  a  large  sum  passed  into  tlie 
hands  of  speculators  in  com,  who  paid  themselves  liberal 
prices  for  what  was  damaged  and  unsaleable,  which  they 
shipped  for  Ireland,  instead  of  throwing  into  the  Thames. 
**  Just  like  them,"  exclaimed  his  lordship ;  *^  they  refused 
to  send  us  money,  that  coidd  have  been  of  use,  because, 
indeed,  it  would  have  been  made  an  Irish  job  of;  but 
they  jobbed  the  money  themselves,  and  sent  us  com  that 
was  only  fit  for  pics  P 

When  the  appalling  intelligence  of  so  many  thousand 
deaths  by  famine  reached  America,  a  considerable  quitn- 
tity  of  com  was  collected  together  at  New  York  for  the 
rcuef  of  our  famishing  and  dying  peasantry.  Lord  John 
Russell  refused  to  allow  an  Enghsn  frig&te  to  proceed  to 
America  for  the  com  so  generously  contributed,  assigning 
as  a  reason,  that  '*  a  ship  of  war  could  not  be  made 
available  for  such  a  ptirpose  without  extensive  alterations, 
involving  much  loss  of  time  and  expense.**  America,  as 
if  in  dension  of  this  assertion,  in  forty-eight  hours  loaded 
with  com  the  '*  Macedonia,**  once  a  British  ship  of  war, 
and  sent  her  to  Cork.  Few  other  ministers  would  have 
been  so  destitute  of  pradence  as  to  exhibit,  at  a  moment 
so  critical,  such  a  reckless  disregard  of  the  interests  of 
Ireland,  or  of  Irish  opinion ;  nor  would  they  have  ex- 
posed the  English  people  to  the  humiliation  of  witnessing, 
m  an  Irish  port,  a  ship  of  war  captured  from  them,  and 
brinfi[ing  to  the  people  of  Irelana  that  assistance  which 
Englana  8  chief  minister  refused  to  aid  us  in  obtaining. 

Notwithstanding  the  food  contributed  by  India,  Eng- 
land, and  America,  one  million  of  people,  at  the  lowest 
official  calculation,  perished  by  the  famme  of  1847. 

Lord  Cloncurry  was  always  a  warm  advocate  for  spade 
cultivation.  He  considerea  that  it  both  improved  the 
ground  and  increased  the  amount  of  produce.  He  fre- 
quently impressed  its  advantages  on  his  tenantry  of  both 
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men  of  every  creed  and  party  regard  him.  In  the  second 
letter,  Lord  Clonciury  recommends  to  Dr.  Spratt's  notice 
a  young  Scotch  lady,  a  connexion  of  his  lordship's,  who 
had,  a  uiort  time  previously,  read  her  recantation,  and 
been  received  into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

[No.  79.]  LORD  OLOHOtraST  TO  THB  TSBT  RBY.   Dft.  SPaATT. 

'•10M1%,  1847. 

**  Dbar  Aim  Rev.  Sir, — I  thank  yon  rny  nrach  for  your  kind  and  «i> 
oonnging  letter.  I  am  not  without  hopes  that  a  reooDciliatkni  of  the  jarrini;^ 
elementt  of  our  patriotion  may  be  brought  about  My  feeble  efforts  shall 
not  be  wanting  to  point  out  the  rocks  on  which  the  hopes  of  our  unhappy 
oountiy  have  ever  been  wrecked — feeble  they  must  be ;  but  I  hope  much  for 
the  aid  of  youself  and  the  many  good  men  who  listen  to  yon. 
»'  With  thanks  and  respect,  Oithfully  yours, 

"  Clohcurrt.** 


[No.  80.]  '*  Maretimo,  29tk  Seplanber,  1847. 

**  Vert  Ret.  ahd  dear  Sir, — I  take  the  liberty  to  reoommend  to  your 
kind  ofliceB  Madame  U  Chanoinesse  Murray,  a  Udy  of  one  of  theSrst  fimiilies 
IB  Scotland,  and  connected  by  marriage  with  Mia.  Douglas,*  the  Fita-Patiick,t 
M.P.  for  the  Qneen*s  County,  and  royselt 

"  Though  a  young  woman,  she  has  long  thought  for  herself^  and  from 
oonviction,  has  embraced  the  Roman  CathoUe  foitb.  As  such  she  is  much 
thought  of  in  France  and  Gennany,  where  she  holds  a  distinguished  station. 
She  is  also  a  writer,  and  has  oome  amongst  us  to  find  out  the  true  state  of 
matters  in  Ireland.  If  you  will  make  her  acquainted  with  some  of  your 
▼eoenble  brethren,  their  institutions,  and  the  good  Sisters  of  Charity,  it  will 
greatly  oblige,  dear  and  Veqr  Rev.  Sir,  yonr  faithful  Servant, 

"  Cloxcurrt. 

**  P.S. — If  the  Chanoinesse  pleases  to  see  our  new  church,  or  my  villa,  I 
shall  be  most  happy  to  receive  yon  both  at  dinner  or  lunch.* 

"  Our  new  church"  is  that  very  beautiful  stucture  de- 
signed by  Byrne,  which  stands  almost  immediately  oppo- 
site Lord  (5loncurry*8  residence  at  the  Black  Kock. 
Although  a  Protestant,  Lord  Cloncurry  contributed  £150 
to  the  buildbg  fund,  and  constantly  watched  the  progress 
of  the  worka  with  a  fatherly  eye.  On  the  completion  of 
the  sacred  edifice,  he  regarded  it  with  a  fatherly  pride, 
and  derived  much  pleasure  when  able  to  secure  the  atten- 
tion of  some  friend  of  architectural  taste  to  its  beauties. 

*  Wife  of  the  Rtv.  Archibald  Doui^  brother-in-law  to  Lord  Ckmcnny. 
t  The  Right  Hon.  John  Wilsoa  Fita^Fatrick. 
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bcfavA  hi*  lamented  b^K.  au 
ject«d  Union*  in  179fi     i.     *"■    '  ""^  •«•  PuWUied  aninit  the  '  Pr.. 

impruonmont.       i  Invited  (yS^l  f-f  *ii°?.*'  ***  »*»ty-*t  month.' 
™*  rorty-sevea  yean.  0M«i»H  mr-T-?*^^  "•    '  "*^'^«'  'or  an  hour,  for  the 

oould  worit  better  in  m»nri~;  •>*>  ^  to  public  odiom :  and  I  Uwnicht  1 
^oteA  to  their  countiT  ^Sil  ^  "^""^  "■"•  "l"""  I  know  to  be 
Viovenunent  for  « »«k -T-j*    »timnger»  tome,  held  no  to  tJw  m«i.«».^  .rf 

exertion  .  «roidi„/to  oltod  wySdTt'nM  ."' I'lV'''^"' "<»  «»««•« 
ror^ga  contwuL  ^  P«nocntion  by  aojutt  goramment  uid 

ta^!iS«''^«-''»"'^«^'oSc2^^  ^^"^ '"  •"  •«-«•. 

»*»,  **•«  poor,  on  dMtii  of  n^lit  ta!.L^  the  giving  of  th«  Chuich  nvonoa 
with  »h«^f«nd.mentirSr  I  SShS^  *»^.  b«  "»«1«  •  ^  7«i  *-. 
»>H  nuh  frwh  to  th«  hatt^A  »»-!!?  wffl  bo  no  deuth  of  young  in«n  who 

•»«>:  Thqr  wilJ  be  eertniaVoEr"'  ••»?»•  »^««»  come  forwMd  to  their 
•«*  other.  ^*^'''"'«  •»•»•«  onough  without  qnuwlling  with 

thii^e  apnea's  to  a*^r^'"^*'^'  ^"^^  "*«»»«"•  ''^ «»» 
He  would  &refS^^f/^™?«"»«?"ti<>''  i^  the  East. 
*nd  wrote  to  jffl  ?S  "^  P^^'^^?'  *>"»«  appointment, 
ship  3d  exeS  wW  •*'T^'  *°  1^«  *><>?«  ^«  ^b  lord- 
Cliendon  k  In^r  *  i?fluence  he  possessed  with  Lord 
geSd  to  A^tJ^^T"™*  >  #*'  something  more  con- 

fafteen_month8  previous  to  the  succeeding  commun^, 

[»*  ««•]  U>«>  CUWCCMT   10  W.   ,.  OOOAS.  »,.,  m*. 

•W  btraiy  happy  w  accept  U>e  eompUmint  int.«d«l «,  S^J^"^     I 
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nnde,  Dr.  Uaddco.     I  beg  joa  to 
700  write  toListMB. 

**  I  hsTe  tte  hoBoiir  to  Ik,  vcrf  tnlj,  joor  hsmble  Senraat, 

^CuomccMMTJ 


[So.  8ft.]  LOBD  d^QSCCRXT  TO  DB.    R.  B.  MADDBX,   1LKJ.A. 

**31jl^«y«iC»  1847. 

**  Deak  Doctob  Maddoc — ^I  am  gmll^  oU^ed  for  jour  most  intcrest- 
ing  books,  and  mdeed  fed  tniij  sorrrat  tbe  idea  of  roar  expatriation.  Wbat 
ecmld  make  me  so  bappy  as  to  keep  good  men  in  tbb  good  tboof^  nnliappy 
land,  if  it  vere  in  my  power?  Would  I  not  be  nko^  diaJuiiiest  if  I  pretended 
to  have  interest  when  I  bave  it  not? 

*"  I  know,  from  the  Lord  lientenant  bimseU;  bow  he  is  worried  br  bis 
oolkagneft,  as  well  as  by  comity  membera,  for  ereiythiDg  that  &!]&  What 
chance  coold  I  have,  who,  though  I  pefsooaOy  respect  the  man,  never  call  00 
him  bat  to  express  my  dissatislSMrtion  at  the  GoTenmient — dissatmbctaoo 
which  I  hare  expressed  for  fifty  years,  at  great  loss  and  detriment  to  myweil, 
bat  finom  motives,  I  hope,traly  disinterested. 

"•  I  shall  endeaTOor  to  say  a  word  in  conrenatloa,  bat  I  know  it  win  be 
▼ain.  A  frioid  who  supports  the  Union,  the  chief  carse  of  the  land,  will 
certainly  have  for  mote  chance  of  that  soocess  whicfa  I  veiy  anxiously  wisli 
for. 

""Uy  dear  Sir,  foithfully  yoaxa» 

"Clmtcubbt." 

The  following  letter  is  so  clear  as  to  need  no  editorial 

preface : — 

[Nbi  84.]  UMED  CUmCUAKT  to  JOKH  BOGAX,  ■8<|. 

*"  ManUmo,  DMim,  Aptmbtr  ISA,  1847. 

**  DsAR  Mb.  Hooah, — ^AmeBa  Cnnan  has  paid  the  debt  of  natars  in  the 
Eternal  City.  She  was  the  most  witty  and  agreeable  woman  I  erer  knew, 
fan  of  talent  and  of  kindness — a  muadan,  a  painter,  and  a  writer.  I  kwed 
and  respected  her  sincerely.  She  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  my  steady  fiiend, 
John  Fbflpot  Cnnan,  a  true  and  feariess  patriot. 

''I  wish  some  manorial  of  her  io  be  placed  m  the  Chnrdi  of  St.  ladon, 
at  an  expense  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds,  which,  if  yo«  undertake,  yon  will 
enhance  my  obligation  to  you. 

"  I  am  most  interested  for  the  life  and  success  of  yonr  tnily  good  and 
Taliant  Holy  Father.  In  the  midst  of  our  misoy  we  exult  in  bis  successand 
his  Tirtoes.  Even  to  us  he  extends  his  charity,  which  will  bring  a  blessing 
with  it     We  are  truly  deserving  of  pity. 

"  Let  me  hear  from  yoa.  Every  day  your  EBbonia  is  admired  more  and 
man.    It  is  a  splendid  woriL  of  an  honest  Irishman. 

"  Tours  very  foithfully, 

"  CU)HCURIIT.* 

Here  liis  lordsliip  wrote  the  inscription  which  he 
wished  to  be  inscribed  on  Miss  Curran*s  monument 
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"AMEUA  CUKRAN 

-WAS  THE  MOST  TALBNTED  AND  VIRTUOUS  DAUOIITBR  OF 
THAT  FIEST  AND  ABLEST  OF  IRISH  ADVOCATES,* 

JOHN  PHILPOT  CURRAN, 

WHO  FEARLESSLY  PLEADED  THE  CAUSE  OF  HIS  GOUNTBT  AND  HIS 

OPPRESSED  FKLLOW-CmZENS,  BEFORE  CORRUPT  JUDOES 

AND  HOSTILE  JURIES. 

THET  WERE  TRUE  PATRIOTS. 

TO  THEIR  MEMORT  THIS  TABLET  IS  INSCRIBED  BT  THEIR 

SURVIVING  FRIEND,   VALENTINE,   SECOND 

LORD  CLONCUBRY." 

This  proceeding  on  the  part  of  Lord  Cloncurry  lost 
little  time  in  achieving  notoriety.  The  Roman  corres- 
pondent of  the  Daily  News  was  the  first  to  circulate  the 
mtelli^ence.  "  Lord  Cloncurry,"  he  wrote,  **  has  just 
commissioned  our  great  Lrish  sculptor  here  to  erect  a 
fitting  and  classic  memorial,  in  the  national  church  of  St. 
Isidore,  over  the  grave  of  the  daughter  of  John  Philpot 
Curran.  It  is  no  secret  that  about  the  year  1798,  the 
Honourable  Mr.  Lawless  was  an  unsuccessful  suitor  for 
her  hand:  and  his  lordship's  present  dir^tions  are  alike 
creditable  to  the  veteran's  patnotism,  and  the  love  that  age 
has  not  extinguished. — His  saUem  aceumvlem  donia  et 
fungar  amoris  muners/^ 

At  the  above  romantic  bit  of  gossip,  his  lordship  was, 
or  affected  to  be,  much  displeased.  In  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Hogan,  he  commissions  him  to  put  an  extinguisher,  as 
far  as  possible,  on  the  reports.  He  denies  that  Amelia 
Curran  was  ever  in  his  house,  imless  after  his  marriage, 
and  we  are  not  aware  that  there  is  any  evidence  of  a 
previous  attachment. 

[No.  85.]  LORD  CLONCUBBT   TO  JOHN  BOOAN,   ESQ. 

'^MareHmo,  39(4  October,  184S. 

"Dear  Mr.  Hooan,— Doctor  Ennis  has  bronght  me  your  letter  of  the 
4th  infltant,  and  the  aooompanTing  dagnenreotype,  which  I  hare  seat  to 
Dublin  to  be  draoghted.  I  doubt  not  it  will  answer  my  intentions,  and  «a>- 
tain  your  high  character  as  an  artist  Each  day  gains  new  admirera  for  Hibemia. 
I  really  have  not  seen  anything  more  perfect,  as  to  the  marble,  or  the  execu- 
tion. Would  that  the  original  was  as  fortunate  as  her  statue  is  beaatiful. 
Do  not  allow  the  inquisitive  public  to  fabricate  loose  stories  as  to  Amdia 
Curran.    She  never  was  in  my  house,  but  when  I  was  a  married  man,  with 

•  This  line  his  lordship  thought  fit  subsequently  to  omit. 
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her  father,  and  other  good,  and  true  Iiiahmen  who  fdt  for  their  countryi  and 
were  most  indignant  at  the  cmelty  and  injustice  with  which  she  was  treated. 
**Draw  on  my  bankers  at  twenty-one  days*  sight.  They  are  either 
LatOQche  and  Ca,  Dublin,  or  Puget,  Bainbiidge  and  Co.,  St  Paul's,  London. 
The  state  of  this  oonntiy  is  yeiy  wretched,  and  our  prospects  grow  daiker 
every  day. 

**  I  am,  very  fidthfuDy  yours, 

"Clohcubby." 

Well  might  Lord  Cloncurry  sorrow  at  the  wretched 
state  and  prospects  of  the  country.  Famine  tore  its  way 
through  the  ranks  of  the  people,  and  the  survivors  fled 
in  panic  from  the  land. 

To  mitigate  the  poverty  of  his  tenantry  at  Abington, 
Lord  Cloncurry  placed  £200  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  George 
Duhig,  to  be  by  him  distributed  according  to  his  discre- 
tion. 

In  January,  1848,  while  famine  still  raged,  we  find 
Lord  Cloncurry,  in  a  published  address  to  his  Limerick 
tenantry,  complaining  that  nothing  had  been  as  yet  done 
to  improve  the  resources  of  Lreland.  ^^  The  only  attempt 
at  public  improvement,"  said  his  lordship--"  the  Shannon 
— ^has  been  a  miserable  failure  from  the  ignorance  of  the 
engineers.  Your  county,  and  others  bordering  on  that 
noble  river,  have  paid  dearly  for  that  slave-begging  ex- 
periment; even  the  new  islands  of  Arran  with  difficulty 
escaped  the  tax,  their  Atlantic  being  mistaken  for  the 
Shannon."  Lord  Cloncurry  concluded  with  an  expression 
of  his  long  established  conviction  that  had  justGovemment 
expended  a  little  money  on  "  our  most  improveable  wastes, 
it  would  have  greatly  mitigated  the  existing  famine.  By 
no  private  understanding,"  proceeded  his  lordship,  "  can 
the  bogs  be  reclaimed  until  the  main  drains  be  executed 
as  a  public  work.  Those  who  deny  the  virtue  of  re- 
claimed bogs,  should  measure  the  oaks  constantly  dug  out 
of  them,  fifty  and  sixty  feet  tall,  and  three  feet  m  diame* 
ter.  Cobbett  would  tell  you  that  *  such  trees  could  not 
grow  in  bad  land.  ' 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

InflncoDoe  of  the  French  Revolution  on  Irish  PoUtio»--SmiUi  O'Brien's  Mis- 
sion to  France — Lord  Cloncony  refuses  to  socompaoy  him — Father 
Corloran — A  Xational  Congress — Lord  Cloncnrry's  Letters  on  that  and 
other  Subjects — Genetosity  of  his  Lotdsldp — UnpopuUrity  of  Lord 
Clarendon — Transportation  of  Mitchel — Lord  Cloncuny  sends  £100  to 
the  Convict's  Wife — Great  Excitement — Pikes  manufactured  by  Order  of 
the  Government— Lord  Ffrench's  Letter — llabea$  Corpus  Act  suspended  ^ 
Battle  of  Ballingarry— A  False  Alarms-Arrest  of  O'Brien— Lettera  to 
Dr.  QrmtUo,  Mr.  Owen,  Mr.  M'Kenna,  and  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Spratt— ^roa- 
tration  of  the  Countiy — Jury  Packing — Death- Bed  of  I^rd  Dunsany — 
**  The  Personal  Recollections  of  Lord  Cloncnrry**— Letter  to  Dr.  R.  R. 
Madden — His  Lordship  flnds  himsdf  in  a  Hornet's  Kest — ^Mr.  Aylmer's 
Letter,  and  Lord  Cloncuny's  Reply — Letter  from  the  Duke  of  Leinster  to 
Lord  Cloncurry— Letters  to  C.  G.  Dnfiy,  J.  Burke,  Drs.  Gray,  Madden, 
Spratt,  Grattan,  &c— ExtraonUnary  Dissolution  of  a  Political  Society- 
Letter  from  8.  Ferguson — Dr.  Graves — Appalling  Destitution — Royal 
Vuut— ''  Illuminations  in  the  midst  of  Death**— Lord  Roden  and  Dolly's 
Brae — Proposed  American  Packet  Station  at  Galway— £500  offered  by 
Lord  Cloncurry  to  encourage  it — Letters  to  his  Steward — Louis  Napoleon 
in  Debt — Intcmting  Correspondence — Lord  Cloncunys  Generosity  to  the 
Dublin  Ubraiy — Private  Charity — Dargan  Banquet — Letters  to  and  from 
the  £ari  of  Csiriisle,  Sir  John  Bradstreet,  ^,  &c. — Lord  Cloncuny's  last 
Dinner  Party  and  last  Letter— Fatal  lllnass^Funeral — Impnesive  Scene 
—Death  of  the  Hon.  Cedl  Lawtass. 

Thb  bold  and  defiant  attitude  assumed  by  the  French 
people  from  the  summit  of  their  national  barricade  in 
February,  1848  —  the  abdication  and  flight  of  Louis 
Philippe — the  proclamation  of  the  Provisional  Grovem- 
ment — ^the  establishment  of  a  republic,  and  the  successive 
revolutions  which  shook  down  the  Governments  of 
Europe — all  served  as  so  many  fresh  breezes  to  fan  into 
a  flame  the  already  heated  embers  of  Irish  disaffection. 
Smith  O'Brien  at  once  announced  his  intention  of  wait- 
ing personally  on  Ledru  Rollin  and  Lamartine  with  an 
address  of  sympathy  and  congratulation.    It  will  be  per- 
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ocred  br  tie  f:Il:-Trzi:r  leaer  tLai  Mr.  CBricn  ^WBfiared 
to  liiow  ooi  A  L:^  tijt*  LfZ^ri  Cl:-iicaiiT  wooid  fbnii  & 
member  <rf  lie  proposed  dep-jiidi^n.  The  old  peer,  liov- 
erer,  was  no  ftdrocaie  IcfT  sepiftnssoa,  and  exprased  his 
deiexminadcA  ot  oociiiiidii^  ax  home  in  that  dignified 
retirement  wLicli  ids  iivAiioed  age  wo^d  aeenu  even  of 
izieS.  to  demand.  A.Tiagi  immediaselT  aiier,  the  deputa- 
tion left  IreLii:i  and.  on  iLeir  arriTai  in  France,  at  once 
obt&ined  interriews  wiiii  ti^e  piincipal  members  of  the 
Provisional  Goremment.  In  adiition  to  the  addiesB  oi 
svmpathj  and  o:  ngratulation  on  the  **  sooceaslid  rnHlica- 
tion  of  their  libertie&,*  Mr.  O'Brien  and  his  colle^^aes 
went  8o  &r  as  to  solicit  military  aid  fc*r  the  establishment 
of  an  Irish  Republic  in  the  «ame  manner  as  WolfeTone, 
Fitzgerald*  and  O'Connor  had  executed  a  similar  mission 
exactly  fifty  years  before.  Lord  Cloncony  was  a  man 
of  much  shrewdness  and  foresight ;  and  although  no  men- 
tion of  the  treasonable  part  of  the  intended  expedition 
appears  in  )Ir.  O'Brien's  letter,  he  suspected  what  was  in 
the  wind,  and  sagely  held  aloof 

[Xa  SC]  wiLUAM  SMim  cTbbcex,  ag^  tLr^  vo  lobd  cixuectkbt. 

*'Mr  i>BAa  Loeo  CunrcrKxr, — Tht  yi  wl   Moaaii  mfpmn  t»  b»  * 

ftroimibife  opportanitr  lor  making  a  iwlifmal  doMBStnlMB  m  Iini  of 
Repeal ;  and  as  voa  did  me  the  hoDoar  to  wnbt  me  a  letter  laat  year«  &mg- 
g«eting  a  muaa  of  the  different  sections  of  ff  i  |wh  H,  I  am  imimiaj^ul  t» 
answer  that  appeal  br  expfeaeing  to  tvo  my  opinkm,  tkaft  the  tiaae  kaseoiBfr 
when  Old  and  Yoang  Ireland  may  at  last  onite  !■  pofalie  ili  ■■!■■  i  aliiai.  in 
rirder  to  prore  that  whatever  mar  be  thor  diliiiiam^  thqr  am  both  i«- 
aolred  that  the  Union  shall  berepe^led. 

**  Beaming  ontH  a  fotore  ofrarion  a  iVnlininifl  of  olterkr  in  i  ■mini.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  sach  a  okeeting  as  I  haT«  eoolemplated  onght  to 
adopt  an  addfcm  to  the  Qoeen,  dedantoryof  the  reaaou  whkh  iimImb  «• 
to  aeek  a  PailiaaMnft,aeooBpaoiedbj  a  fin  bat  reapeotfid  demand.  Seeoa4 
anaddnmtothe  French  nation,  oongritnlathig  then  npon  their  reoeni  stte> 
oem  in  Tindieatmg  their  libertiea,  to  be  eonwejied  to  Fnis  by  *  dwputntion, 
of  wfatcfayoarkiiddiip  would  probably  be  one  Bo^ber*    Third,  *dedan- 


The  Confedemtei,  who  were  aangnine  of  soDoeas,  settled  fai  their  own 
ithatLofdCkooinyriionidbe  the  Dnpont  ds  rEae  of  theNntknal 
MMOt.  His  knlsUp^  wily  hi  the  yenr  1848,  asked  Umm  O^Brien, 
''4^and  Dniy  to  dine  with  him  at  Maietimoi  He  spoke  enooofagingly 
CBt  laboofi  to  promote  popdar  amelioratkm,  aod  refcried  to  the 
%•  ConWgrtlon  ee  in  priM^fe  kgitfanatie.    But  bqrood  the 
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tion  of  anceaaog  and  nnoomproinising  bottility  to  every  GoTemment  which 
sball  oppose  Repeal,  and  an  instraction  to  that  effect  to  the  representativea. 
Fourth,  an  address  to  the  Irish  people,  recommendhig  them  to  presenro  order 
as  the  baaia  of  liberty,  and  to  hold  themselves  prepu«d  to  take  evety  legiti- 
mate advantage  of  whatever  circomstancea  may  arise  to  facilitate  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  legislative  independence  of  Ireland.  In  case  your  lordship  and 
otherSf  who  hitherto  oocopicd  a  nentnd  position,  should  be  of  opinion  that 
•uch  a  united  meeting  ia,  under  present  circumatances,  desirable,  I  shall 
a^'ail  myself  of  an  early  oi^rtunity  of  addrwwing  to  you  a  jwMie  letter  upon 
the  subject     ♦    •    ♦ 

*'  I  remain,  my  dear  Lord,  yours  very  shioerely, 

**WnxiASi  Skith  O'Bbudi.' 

After  the  congratulatory  mission  to  France,  those  po- 
pular leaders  who  professed  the  O'Connell  policy  publicly 
renounced  all  connexion  with  Young  Ireland  for  evermore, 
and  reprobated  them  as  Republicans  in  principle  and 
infidels  in  religion.  The  benevolent  exertions  of  Dr. 
Spratt  and  Father  O'Malley  to  coalesce  the  jarring  elements 
ot  patriotism  went  for  nought,  and  the  two  great  rival 
parties  were  in  stronger  antagonism  than  ever.  Another 
clergyman  came  to  the  rescue,  the  Rev.  Cornelius  Corkran, 
Roman  Catholic  Pastor  of  Tracton,  in  the  County  Cork. 
He  acted  a  part  as  arduous  as  it  was  noble.  Far  removed 
from  the  seat  of  strife — Dublin — ^he  sacrificed  his  health, 
his  interests,  and  his  time,  in  endeavouring  at  once  to 
discharge  his  parochial  duties  at  home,  and  act  the  man 
of  peace,  and  mediator,  abroad.  Whilst  this  work  was  in 
progress,  we  wrote  to  Father  Corkran  for  copies  of  any 
correspondence  that  had  passed  between  him  and  Lord 
Cloncurry  on  the  subject  of  the  attempted  reconciliation. 
The  letter  which  follows  was  the  result  of  our  application. 

On  the  17th  March,  1848, Father  Corkran's  panshioners 
assembled  in  Tracton,  and  passed  some  resolutions  ex- 
pressive of  their  grief  at  the  disunion  then  exhibited  among 
the  leaders  of  the  Repeal  movement  as  being  calculated 
to  aggravate  the  horrors  of  famine,  to  annihilate  the  pros- 
pect of  Ireland  s  independence,  and  establish  misrule  on  a 
firm  basis.     It  was  abo  resolved  that  Lord  Cloncurry  (as 

sympathy  which  Lord  Cloncurry  ftequently  manifested  in  the  acta  and  the 
ihte  of  the  Touog  Ireland  party,  he  was  committed  to  nothing  that  was  said 
or  done  by  them.  The  invitation  to  Haretimo  at  so  critical  a  moment  ap- 
pears to  have  been  regarded  by  the  eonfederatea  as  a  most  (kTourable  omen. — 
W.  J.  F. 
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its  vice-president),  be  solicited  to  convene,  at  a  public 
banquet,  the  *82  Club,  and  that  a  prudent  selection  from 
that  body  be  instructed  to  perfect  a  lasting  reconciliation 
between  Young  and  Old  Ireland.  The  transmission  of 
these  resolutions  fell  to  Father  Corkian's  lot.  ^*  In  con- 
juring your  lordship,"  said  he,  "to  comply  with  the 
request  expressed,  I  will  offer  no  apology  to  one  whoee 
love  of  liberty  is  purified  by  his  allegiance,  and  whose 
nobility  is  ennobled  by  his  patriotism.  To  heal  the 
bruises  of  your  smitten  countrjr,  to  pour  oil  into  her 
wounds,  to  restore  to  her  impaired  energies  a  healthful 
action,  is  a  task  worthy  of  your  lordship.  Dignus  vindice 
nodtuy 

[No.  S7.]   LORD  CLONCORBT  TO  THE  BEY.  00BKBUU8  OORXRAH,  P.r. 

*'M€a^mo,2dtkMardk,  1848. 

"  Rev.  dear  Sir, — Your  veiy  kind  letter,  aimouncizig  the  reaolutioiis  at 
TractOQ,  being  directed  to  Lyons,  had  some  delay  in  reaching  me  here^  I 
sincerely  thank  the  good  people  fk  that  locality  for  their  high  esttmate  of  me, 
ftnd  which  estimate  was  still  enriched  by  the  polished  medium  throagti  wliich 
it  passed.  Heaven  knows  that  disunion  was  ever  the  corse  of  Ireland,  and 
I  fear  ever  will  be.  The  conflict  between  the  Toung  and  Old  Irelanders  would 
be  silly  under  any  circumstances,  but  ruinous  at  this  crisis,  when  the  poor  are 
perishing  for  want  of  food,  and  the  landed  interest  reroonelessly  cxyiog  out 
for  protection  against  foreign  com  again. 

*'  I  fear  the  g^nd  question  of  Repeal  will  be  seriously  damnified  hy  this 
schism.  It  ever  was,  and  is,  my  opinion  and  desire,  that  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  should  be  linked  together  for  mutual  support  under  one  crown,  each 
having  a  distinct  and  independent  legislature,  Ix^and  having  a  reqwnaible 
romister,  and  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  Qthat  nucleus  of  corruption)  abolished  for 
ever.  The  salvation  of  both  countries  depends  upon  their  reciprocatioii  of 
friendship  and  justice. 

"  If  a  meeting  of  the  Volunteers  be  called  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
peace  and  unity  among  the  conflicting  parties,  I  will  gladly  attend ;  bat  as 
many  of  the  belligerents  are  young,  hot  men,  unknown  to  me,  I  do  not  fed 
myself  in  a  position  to  take  the  initiative  in  calling  the  *82  Club  together. 
**  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  yours  very  truly, 

"  ClX>NCI7RBr.*' 

The  exposition  of  his  lordship's  political  creed  in  the 
foregoing  letter  is  worthy  of  attention.  It  forms  a  con- 
clusive refutation  of  the  charge  so  often  preferred  by  the 
Tory  party,  that  Lord  Cloncurry  was  in  principle  a 
separatist  and  a  republican.  Much  as  he  had  reason  to 
^  "  ^  "  **h  the  British  minister  for  his  most  cruel  and 
ict  towards  poor  Hibemia,  he  nevertheless 
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lesolved  to  ^ve  him  a  ver^  long  and  patient  trial  before 
disowning  all  further  allegiance,  and  insisting  on  a  separa 
tion.  The  same  prudence  and  circumspection  observable  in 
Lord  Cloncurry's  stem  refusal  to  co-operate  with  Smith 
O'Brien  after  February,  1848,  pervades  his  letter  to  the 
Rev.  Cornelius  Corkran.  He  looked  into  the  future  of 
his  country,  and  saw  its  horison  reddened,  not  by  the 
rising  sun  of  prosperity,  but  with  unavailing  blood- 
shed! 

With  Dr.  Richard  Grattan,  J.P.  and  Ex-King's  Pro- 
fessor  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  in  Ireland,  Lord  Cloncurry  for  years  cor- 
responded on  public  matters  confidentially,  and  he,  on 
his  part,  fully  expreased  to  him,  at  all  times,  whatever 
he  thought.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  none  of 
his  lordship's  letters  have  been  preserved  by  Dr.  Grattan, 
with  the  exception  of  the  half-dozen  introduced  into  this 
work,  and  which  were  accidentally  discovered  amongst 
some  papers  referring  to  the  famine. 

The  two  following  letters  were  written  in  the  eighth 
month  after  the  lamentable  re-occurrence  of  the  potato 
distemper,  and  when  it  had  become  perfectly  plain  that 
the  pretended  remedial  measures  introiduced  by  the  Eng- 
lish minister  were  sure  to  aggravate  the  evil,  and  plunge 
the  country  into  irretrievable  ruin.  Under  this  impres- 
sion Dr.  Grattan  conceived  that  perhaps  the  surest  way 
of  saving  the  lives  and  properties  ot  the  Irish  people 
would  be  to  call  together  a  meeting^  of  all  classes,  and  of 
all  sects  and  parties,  so  constituted  in  every  respect  as  to 

g' ve  a  strictly  national  character  to  the  expression  of  their 
elings  and  wishes.  **  With  this  vi#w,"  writes  Dr.  Grat- 
tan, •*  I  suggested  to  Lord  Cloncurry  the  expediency  of 
inviting  each  county  to  nominate  six  persons,  who,  with 
their  county  members,  should  meet  a  similar  deputation 
from  every  other  county ;  the  boroughs  nominating,  in 
addition  to  their  representatives,  so  many  as  would  make 
the  entire  number  equal  to  three  hundred.  I  proposed 
that  the  Irish  members  should  be  directed  by  their  con- 
stituents to  attend,  or  failing  in  this,  to  be  aeclared  un- 
worthy of  confidence,  and  required  to  resign  forthwith." 
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Dr.  Grattan  supports  that  a  body  thus  constituted 
(after  serious  deliberation  on  those  measures  which  reason, 
truth,  and  justice  call  for  as  essential  to  the  proper 
government  of  Ireland)  could,  with  some  prospect  of 
success,  demand  fiom  the  English  minister  the  recognition 
of  our  right  to  beneficial  legislation,  or  in  the  event  of 
refusal,  then,  by  declaring  him  the  enemy  of  Ireland, 
give  him  every  imaginable  opposition,  and  eventually 
drive  him  scathed  from  office.  "  I  would  thus  compel 
him  to  feel,"  writes  Dr.  Grrattan,  "  that  an  Irish  party 
in  the  English  House  of  Commons  was  no  longer  a 
mock  embarrassment,  but  a  real  and  insurmountable 
difficulty." 

Dr.  Grattan  is  a  man  of  peculiar  political  opinions. 
He  never  approved  of  any  agitation  confined  exclusively 
to  Ireland.  He  always  thought  that  he  observed  the 
people,  and  especially  the  unfortunate  fi^eeholders,  victims 
to  this  proceeding,  while  the  leaders  of  the  agitation 
invariably  derived  profit  fi-om  it.  He  aspired  to  originate 
useful  measures  for  Ireland,  in  Ireland,  and  to  clothe 
them  with  the  authority  of  a  great  national  congress. 
He  was,  and  is  satisfied,  that  by  this  mode  alone  no  use* 
fill,  or  even  honest  legislation,  could  be  obtained  for 
Ireland.  "  We  must  put  forth  our  strength  at  home," 
he  often  said,  *'  deliberately  and  constitutionally,  but  the 
ffreat  struggle  should  be  made  in  England,  to  thwart, 
harass,  and  oppose  the  minister,  in  order  to  render  it 
impossible  for  mm  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  empire 
until  our  demand  for  justice  shall  have  been  first  com- 
plied with.**  Lord  Cloncurry  approved  of  Dr.  Grattan^a 
plan,  but  he  considered  the  public  mind  not  sufficiently 
ripe  for  its  adoption,  and  that  the  attempt,  for  this  reason, 
would  prove  a  failure. 

[No.  S8.]         LOBD  CLOirOOBKY  TO  BICHARD  ORATTASI,  UQ.,  ILXX,  J.F. 

''  MarwUmo,  9tk  AprU,  1848. 

^  Dbab  Doctos  Grattan, — Fmm  the  productioiis  of  your  pm,  I  alwajrs 
gtln  uMful  infonnAtioiL  It  is  guided  \sy  good  senae  and  true  patriotum  ; 
but  I  mach  fear  that  neither  you  nor  any  man  can  aare  poor  Ireland  fbom 
fbither  dimination  by  war  of  thorn  who  have  escaped  from  famine  and  petd> 
lenoa    Both  partias  aeem  to  ma  to  be  quite  demeated-~the  Government  and 
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the  masses.    The  former  I  think  most  in  the  wrong,  and  with  fkr  less  excuse 
than  the  poverty-stricken  people. 

**  I  b^  yon  will  propose  me  for  your  dob.  Several  addresses  and  dedaim- 
tions  have  been  sent  about  for  signature.  Ton  have,  of  course,  seen  them. 
The  only  one  i  could  bring  myself  to  sign,  I  enclose.  If  the  three  hundred 
can  be  legalised  it  would  be  most  useful;  but  Government  would  not  per- 
mit us  to  exist  a  week.  In  foct^  they  are  now  resolved  to  rule  wkiUt  th^ 
can  by  the  sword,  and  to  exclude  us  from  every  benefit  save  that  of  clergy. 
With  more  than  sixteen  months*  provisions  in  the  oountiy,  we  have  mothers 
eating  portions  of  their  dead  children,  whilst  the  produce  of  our  fruitful  soil  is 
exported  under  the  escort  of  foreign  bayonets.  If  even  now  justice  was  done 
us,  I  would  preach  forgiveness  and  peace ;  but  I  see  no  hope. 

**  Yours  most  truly, 

"  Cloncukbt.** 

The  County  Kildare  Independent  Club,  of  which  Lord 
Cloncurr J  requested  his  friend  Dr.  Grattan  to  propose  him 
a  member,  was  established  in  August,  1847,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  by  law  the  Tenant  Right,  improving  the 
condition  of  the  people,  upholding  the  freedom  of  elec- 
tion, and  procuring  the  return  to  Parliament  of  members 
willing  and  competent  to  represent  the  feelings  and  in- 
terests of  their  constituents.  In  March,  1848,  the  first 
Report  of  the  County  Kildare  Independent  Club  was  pub- 
lished. Dr.  Grattan,  who  drew  it  up,  transmitted  a  copy 
to  Lord  Cloncurry.  His  lordship  read  the  pamphlet 
attentively,  and  took  such  notes  from  it  as  he  consiaered 
worty  of  transcription.  There  were,  however,  some  pas- 
sives which  he  could  not  agree  to,  and  amongst  them  the 
following: — 

[No.  69.]         LOBD  CIX>VCUBBT  TO  RIOHABD  ORATTAK,  ESQ.,  ILD.,  J.P. 

''Maretima,Apnll2tk,  1S4S. 

**  My  deab  Doctor,— In  the  flist  Report  of  the  County  Kildare  Indepen- 
dent Club,  page  8,  line  10  (from  bottom),  are  these  words : — 

^*  *  For  example — if  a  tenant  shall  take  one  hundred  acres  of  land  for  a 
definite  time,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £1  per  acre,  and  that  it  shall  be  foond  on 
the  expiration  of  the  term  that  the  value  of  the  land  had  been  increased  by 
drednoffe,  manuring,  by  the  erection  of  useful  buildings,  or  in  any  way  l^ 
general  good  management,  to  the  extent  of  10s.  per  acre,  or  £60  yearly,  the 
tenant*s  property  or  right  in  the  farm  woold  at  twenty  yean*  purchase  amount 
to  £1,000.' 

^  Now,  I  beUere  the  good  effects  of  manuring  in  tillage  land  never  laA 
over  three  years,  and  drainage,  as  ordinarily  practised,  not  more  than  ceven ; 
and  as  the  tenant  gets  an  immediate,  and  veiy  great  advantage  from  both,  it 
would  be  very  unjust  to  charge  the  landlord  twenty  years*  purchase  for  either ; 
whereas;,  buildings  may  last  for  fifty  or  one  hundred  yean;  and  if  a  special 
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agreement  be  made  in  open  coart  at  the  time  of  leaalngf  as  to  what  ihonld  be 
built,  what  should  be  the  cost,  and  how  much  each  party  ahoold  pay  towards 
itf  there  could  be  no  after  dispute,  tf  neither  had  tiie  neoessaiy  funds,  let  a 
third  party  lend  them  as  a  fint  duuge  on  the  farm.  T,  in  general,  chaiged 
ten  per  cent  on  buildinga,  and  sa  did  my  father,  and  neither  of  ns  ever  yet 
had  a  dispute  with  one  of  our  tenants.  If  I  give  a  thirty-one  years*  lease,  I 
have  a  right  to  my  land  at  the  expiration  of  this  time.  In  honesty  I  shoold 
give  a  prefeccnce  to  the  resident  tenant  if  he  was  an  improver,  otherwise  hia 
good  works  would  be  lost  to  him  if  I  was  unjust  or  embanassed.  It  is  there- 
foie  to  prevent  the  great  hardship  to  tenants,  that  I  think  the  bargain  with 
all  particulars  should  be  made  in  open  court — '  Coram  judux^  et  vuiffi  stmtt 


"  The  poverty  of  the  landlords  is  one  great  evil  in  Ireland,  and  the  Tenant 
Right  would  increase  that  poverty  and  the  poverty  of  Ike  labomrw.  Shaiman 
Crawford  endeavoured  to  explain  his  plans,  and  did  not  do  it  after  all 

*^  Suppose  you  took  a  farm  from  me  and  built  kennels  and  stables  on  it, 
the  valuators  might  be  years  disputing  whether  I  should  pay  for  such  usdeas 
things  or  not,  but  if  we  agreed  before-hand  hi  open  court  there  could  be  no 
dispute,  whereas,  if  you  build  bams  and  oow-houses  without  previous  agree- 
ment, you  would  offer  a  premium  to  a  necessitous  or  dishonest  landlord  to  dis- 
possess you.  The  tenant  should  not  underlet  at  an  increated  rent  on  any 
account  Such  amngements  would,  I  think,  give  security  to  all  paitiee, 
which  could  be  greatly  facilitated  by  an  arrangement  of  com  rents,  which 
would  enable  landlords  to  give  perpetuities  without  possible  injury  to  their 
suoceseors.  Of  all  things,  every  landbrd  mterfirmg  directly  or  indiroetfy  with 
his  tenanti^poUiicalriffhta  at  elecfions,  should  be  mbjeet  to  thepataiiie*  o/mtis- 
demeanour.  It  is,  however,  vain  to  endeavour  to  better  our  condition  as  long 
as  the  great  drain  of  absentees  and  taxes  for  imperial  purposes  continue. 
We  have  now  mothers  eating  their  own  offspring,  while  there  are  sixteett 
millions  of  grsin  in  the  country,  and  eight  million  tons  of  nutritive  vegeta- 
bles, independent  of  amount  of  foreign  food.  And  of  147  paupcn  in  a  poor- 
house,  142  are  fh>m  the  estates  of  absentees,  and  five  only  from  these  of 
residenta    I  fear  you  will  not  be  able  to  read  this  scrawl  of 

''Yoorfkithful  Servant, 

"  Clohcuert." 

Immediately  after  the  above  correspondence,  Lord 
Oloncurry  started  for  London.  He  considered  that  his 
attendance  in  Parliament  at  that  juncture  would  conduce 
to  the  interests  of  Ireland. 

[No.  90.]  IX>RD  OEX>RCintBT  TO  THB  VXRT  BCY.  DR.  8PRA1T,  IC.8.T. 

''6f4if<iy,  1S4S. 

**  Rkv.  ard  drar  Sir,— I  shall  send  yon  £8  for  the  St  Peter's  Schodb  as 
soon  as  I  get  home,  which  I  much  wish  was  to-morrow.  Our  own  foUy  adda 
daily  to  the  rancorous  and  most  unreasonable  prejndioe  and  hatred  of  the 
rulers  against  our  unfortunate  country.  God,  In  his  own  good  time,  will  send 
ns  relet 

^  I  reoialn,  dear  and  Bar.  Sir,  with  ffloeh  respect,  yours, 

'^Clorcitrrt.* 
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[N»  91.]        u,«.  C««CCE«,  W  «„  v„,  .„.  „^  ^„   ^^^ 

"  Vert  R«v  akd  '  ^"'''^  ^*'*  '''<*>  !"«• 

pny,  dkoribnteMfolwL®'^-'  ""^  y»»  •Uty-three  poimdt,  which, 

"Sirt«»  of  Merer,      .  *»„    „    « 

"SI««,ofa«riw  .      X20    0    0 


Father  firb^, 

8    0    0 


"8t  Peter".  Sdwd.;  *  MOO 

^  •  •  •  s 


"Clojccuriit." 

out  a  te  '^'^  \^'^  Cloncurrys  writings,  through- 
Snst tei^''7i''*  ?"  impWble  enmiV  was  li, 

Wm^vn^KlL"  ^f  Administrations:  however,  filled 
oranded  the  Whigs,  in  hu  own  forcible  stvle  as  "  base 
^^^I'^i  brutal.-  In  May.  184rS  cTonci^! 
lL,hir?K'*''\"«^  withldm  in  Uu8  opinion.  S 
SSbL  J*"^-*  ^^"^  r""^  murderous.  K.  for  ne- 
urit KLf^'I^  P^P?*'  secondly,  for  suspending  the 
wnt  of  ^oiftwC^M,*,  instituting  the  "  Gauging  Act," 
ana  making  It  felony,  and  a  trans^rtable  criSJto  speak 
riml  f  ">  jennnciation  of  English  misrule.  Prompt 
£  dSri"*  ^'  Excellency  felt,  never  to  rise  again,  into 
the  dark  slough  of  Irish  impopuhmty.  As  the  Hon.  Mr. 
W„«^L*^T^'  °^  ^rd  Anglesey's  back-stairs  Ca- 
2m!  i  ^f  ^  °f  Clarendon  enjoyed,  for  a  considerable 
tune,  the  good-wiU  of  Ireland. 

On  the  26th  Mar,  1848,  Mr.  John  Mitchel,  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  l/nited  Irishman,  was  found  guilty  of 
telony  b/— to  quote  his  own  alliterative  diatnbe— "a 
PM*ed  juty,  a  jiartisan  judge,  and  a  perjured  sheriff." 
n«  cnme  consisted  in  publishing  seditious  articles 
tlttough  the  medium   of   i^e    UnUed  Iruhman.    Lord 
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Clarendon  had  converted,  a  short  time  previously,  genteel 
sedition  into  vulgar  felony,  for  no  otner  object  than  to 
render  the  punishment  the  more  severe.  His  Excellency 
appears  to  have  reposed  great  hopes,  and  great  faith,  in 
tne  salutary  effect  of  the  humiliation  attendant  upon 
irons,  prison  diet,  solitary  confinement,  removal  in  the 
pick-pocket  caravan,  convict  dress,  the  transport,  and  the 
nulks ;  and  when  Mr.  John  Mitchel,  a  respectable  Pres- 
byterian, and  professional  gentleman,  was  sentenced  to 
fourteen  years'  imprisonment  for  seditious  writings  in  his 
own  newspaper,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  wide-spread  sorrow  and  indignation  that 
prevailed.  Lord  Cloncurry,  as  a  matter  of  course,  shared 
in  it;  and,  as  the  best  mode  of  proving  the  substantial 
nature  of  his  sympathy,  sent,  through  the  Very  Rev.  Dr. 
Spratt,  one  hundred  pounds  to  the  convict's  wife. 

[No.  92.]   LOBD  OLONCUBBY  TO  THB  VEBT  BBY.  DB.  SPBATT. 

**jray29,  1848. 

"Vebt  Rev.  ahd  dear  Sir, — I  pray  yon  to  tender  the  enclosed 
•coeptance  to  Mn.  John  Mitchel,  for  henelf  and  children.  The  miserable 
etate  to  which  the  country  has  been  reduced  by  the  Union,  and  the  different 
phases  of  bad  government  to  which  we  have  been  sabjeeted,  prevent  my 
offering  more  to  that  unhappy  lady. 

*'  Very  anoerdy  and  respectfully  youni 

**  Cloitcubbt.'* 

The  transportation  of  Mitchel,  and  the  hiuniliating 
treatment  to  which  he  was,  by  order  of  Lord  Clarendon, 
subjected,  vastly  increased  the  flame  of  Irish  discontent. 
Wm.  Smith  O'Brien,  M.P.,  the  second  son  of  Sir  Edward 
O'Brien,  of  Dromoland,  County  Clare,  and  brother  to 
Sir  Lucius,  the  present  baronet,  openly  set  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  revolutionary  movement.  He  preached  the 
doctrine  of  armed  resistance  to  British  tyranny,  and  threa- 
tened to  raise  all  Ireland  in  insurrection  if  Repeal  of  the 
Union  continued  to  be  withheld.  Ireland  re^urded  him 
as  the  Fitxfferald  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  and  he,  in 
return,  looked  upon  each  **  Confederate"  as  a  United 
Irishman,  resolvea  to  do  or  die. 

In  the  midst  of  this  excitement,  the  Ptotestant  Repeal 
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Association  started  into  existence.  The  first  meeting  was 
held  on  May  9th,  1848,  Greorge  Washington  Vance  in 
the  chair.  The  speaking,  though  moderate,  was  marked 
by  determination.  ThL««  Protestant  confederacy  alarmed 
the  Government.  Its  appearance  was  about  the  last  thing 
they  expected.  It  drew  from  Lord  John  Russell  the 
assertion  that  he  would  oppose  Repeal  to  the  death.  By 
way  of  a  reactionary  movement,  each  peer  in  Ireland, 
exceptLords  Cloncurry,  WallscourtjMiltown  andFfrench, 
signed  a  declaration  condemnatory  of  the  agitating  system 
then  in  process.  The  signatures  numbered  about  two 
hundred.  The  country  was  indignant  at  this  patrician 
interference  with  the  great  plebeian  movement.  The 
Natioriy  as  its  mouthpiece,  literally  thundered.  **  The 
Irish  peers,"  it  said,  *'  have  declared  for  the  Union.  They 
have  acted  madly  in  provoking  the  attention  of  the  people 
in  their  present  temper.  They  might,  if  it  had  so  pleased 
their  lordships,  kept  imder  hatches,  and  slept  out  the 
storm,  and  found  themselves  little  the  worse  of  it  when 
it  had  blown  over." 

It  is  hardly  possible  for  any  man,  who  does  not  retain 
a  most  vivid  recollection  of  the  Irish  events  of  1848,  to  form 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  state  of  excitement  which  agitated 
the  public  mind,  and  what  a  general  impression  appeared 
to  prevail,  that  British  domination  would,  at  no  distant 
day,  be  eradicated,  root  and  branch,  from  the  land.  Some 
of  the  shrewdest  intellects  in  the  kingdom  participated  in 
this  feeling — peers,  lawyers,  commoners,  citizens.  Sepa« 
ration  was  very  generally  regarded  as  absolutely  inevi« 
table.  On  the  25th  March,  Lord  Ffrench,  a  venerable 
Irish  peer,  put  upon  record  the  deliberate  opinion  of  one 
whose  experience  it  was  considered  could  not  be  deceived, 
and  whose  station  was  a  guarantee  against  any  desire  on 
his  part  to  exa^erate  the  peril  in  which  Ireland  appeared 
to  De  placed.  In  hi^  letter  to  Mr.  J.  O'Connell,  he  de- 
clared that  Repeal  or  separation,  an  Irish  Parliament  or 
an  Irish  insurrection,  followed  by  an  Irish  Republic,  were 
the  only  alternatives  that  then  remained.  "  If  England,** 
observed  his  lordship,  in  conclusion,  *'  do  not  anticipate, 
by  concession,  the  determination  of  united  millions,  a 
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severance  of  legi-btuies  will  not  be  the  only  object  con- 
teiup!at>?d.  *  *  Our  demands,  therefore,  if  not  now 
gninted,  a  civil  w^r  is  the  inevitable  consequence,  which 
will  prob-jM y  end  in  a  total  separation  from  England,  and 
in  tlie  establishment  of  a  Republican  form  of  g-ovemment.'* 
Almost  every Kxiy,  even  stock  jobbers,  believe  i  his  lonl- 
ship.  The  miblic  fiinds,  both  in  England  and  Irelan-i. 
beiran  to  tumble  d^wn  with  unusual  precipitancy.  The 
Bank  ot'  Ireland  was  besieized  for  gold[,  and  paper  money 
throAtoiie  :  to  bee  >!r.e    valueless. 

It  wciilvi  5ee:u  as  if  the  Government,  looking*  upon  in- 
sum?c::on  as  inovitjkble,  desired  to  force  it  to  a  premature 
he.id.  The  Cam-U^n  p.-^licy  was  once  more  resorted  to. 
Lord  Clarvn  Jon  followed  up  a  stimulating  course  of  coer- 
cion. He  even  en:»?avoured  to  suborn  the  manuiacrarc 
of  pikes.  On  Mun?h  ol.  a  man  bespoke  six  pike-hea*i? 
from  a  smith  n:i.med  Hyland,  residing  in  CLiarles-street. 
On  his  calling  for  them  the  next  di\y.  and  taking  away 
three  with  him,  the  smith,  who  did  not  like  the  appear- 
ance of  the  m..tter,  to' lowed  his  patron  and  traced  mm  to 
the  Castle !  He  appeareil  to  have  tree  egress  into  the 
s^^at  ot  Government.  The  sentries  on  duty  did  not  hinder 
his  entrfc-,  whilst,  on  the  other  h:md,  they  rudely  repulsed 
that  ot  the  smith.  Tiie  suspicions  of  Hyland  now  became 
so  strong,  tiiat  he  acrraainied  Dr.  Gray  and  other  special 
constables  with  a  history  of  the  transaction,  and  wlienth*' 
feiiow  came  next  day  tor  his  three  remaininsr  pikes,  they 
at  once  removed  hiiu  to  Chureh-streei  police  otiice. 

In  Limerick  t::e  same  discreditable  policy  was  puisue*i- 
Two  men  (by  their  own  account  from  Brufi')  waited  on 
Mr.  Tlu-kmas  Ahem,  and  eave  an  order  tor  ten  pike-heads, 
at  3s.  each.  Havin:!  obtaine*!  them,  they  left  the  shop. 
Mr.  Ahem,  suspecting  how  the  land  lay,  puRiied  both 
one  and  the  otiier  to  the  city  police  otSce,  where  they 
at  once  were  seen  to  enter  into  confidential  commnmcation 
with  an  official  attached  to  that  establishment. 

In  reference  to  these  disco^-eries,  the  Dmblim  &mw?^ 
Mail,  long  the  unwaTering  supporter  of  **  law  and  order,* 
ofaeerred: — ^^  It  will  do  mote  to  damage  the  cause  of  the 
Qaw&aaaentj  and,  as  we  think,  the  cause  of  older  ia 
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Ireland,  than  all  that  could  be  spoken  in  Conciliation 
Hall,  or  the  Confederation,  or  written  in  the  United 
Irishman,  or  in  the  Nation  during  the  ensuing  twelve 
calendar  months."  The  provocations  to  insurrection  daily 
increasing,  the  Council  of  the  Irish  Confederation  at 
length  found  it  necessary  to  issue  a  sedative  address  to 
the  people.  "  Fellow-citizens,"  it  commenced,  "  seeing 
the  incentives  that  are  daily  applied  to  hurry  you  into 
fatal  indiscretion,  we  dare  not  snrink  from  the  duty  of 
giving  you  that  counsel  which  the  interests  of  our  cause 
demand.  Within  the  last  few  days  very  plain  indications 
have  been  given  by  the  agents  of  the  British  Government 
in  this  city,  of  a  desire  to  provoke  you  to  a  collision  with 
the  troops.  On  last  night  several  thousand  men  were 
under  arms  in  the  University,  and  a  strong  body  of  police 
were  sent  out  into  the  streets  for  the  purpose,  as  we  con- 
scientiously believe,  of  creating  a  riot,  and  thereby  furnish- 
ing the  Government  with  a  pretext  for  shedding  your 
blood.  Fellow-citizens,  do  you  trust  us  ?  Do  you  deem 
us  men,  honest,  bold,  and  prudent  enough  to  advise  you 
in  those  days  of  peril?  It  you  do,  hear  us  now.  Under 
no  circumstances  suffer  yourselves  to  be  provoked  into  a 
collision  at  this  moment.  The  game  of  the  enemy  is 
plain,  and  so  is  yours.  Theirs  is  to  hurry  you  into  a 
fight,  when  they  are  prepared  and  you  are  not.  Yours 
is  to  bide  your  time." 

Smith  O'Brien  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Tory 
principles  until  1836.  In  the  **  Repeal  year,"  he  iden- 
tified himself  with  O'ConnelFs  agitation,  and  was  visited 
by  Government  with  a  supersedeas  in  consequence.  Dis- 
approving of  O'Connell's  later  policy,  he  seceded  from 
him  in  1846.  His  singularly  daring  speeches  as  leader  of 
the  Irish  Confederation  drew  down  on  his  head  a  State 
prosecution.  The  j ury  disagreed, O.Brien  was  discharged, 
and  the  agitation  recommenced  with  renovated  vigour 
Disciplined  clubs  were  extensively  established  througiiout 
the  country ;  but  before  a  thorough  organization  could 
take  place,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  suspended,  and 
proclamations,  offering  £500  for  O'Brien's  apprehension, 
and  £300  for  Meagher's,  O'Gorman's,  and  M'Manus's,  ap- 
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peared.  Xo  time  was  to  be  lost,  snd  O'Brien,  •ecom- 
panied  by  his  coUeafirues,  lepaired,  with  crrenr  poasille 
secrecy  and  expedition,  to  the  Connty  Tipperaiy,  and 
there  endeavoared  to  instigate  the  people  to  nse  en  masu. 
The  priesthood,  however,  opposed  them  with  the  most 
determined  hostility,  and  is  no  popular  morement  in 
Ireland  can  derive  strength  without  their  aid,  the  insur- 
rection was  only  a  partial  one,  and,  when  too  late  to 
retract,  it  became  evident  to  Mr.  O'Brien  and  his  frien>i5 
how  fatally  they  had  been  deceived.  With  the  handrul 
of  men  that  did  flock  to  their  bann^-,  O'Brien  deter- 
mined npon  making  a  beginnin^r,  and  at  once  repaireii 
to  Baliin^arry*  in  the  hope  of  inducing'  some  police  who 
had  fortified  themselves  in  a  farm-house,  to  fraternize. 
Sub-Inspector  Trant  entertained  little  sympathy  with  th*? 
popular  movement,  and  ordered  his  men  to  fire.  Several 
of  the  rebel  party  fell,  and  after  discharging  a  few  volleys 
the  rest  withdrew.  Sickened  at  the  apathy  shown  by  the 
people,  his  spirit  crushed,  and  callous  to  all  consequences. 
Smith  O'Brien  may  be  said  to  have  ^  surrendered  himself 
up  to  justice.**  On  the  5th  August  he  walked  into  the  town 
of  Thurlcs,  which  was  literally  swarming  with  milituy  and 
police.  A  railway  guard  named  Hulme  seized  him ;  and  Mr. 
O'Brien  was  in  a  special  train  removed  to  Dublin,  Hidme 
received  the  proclaimed  reward  of  £500,  and  almost  im- 
mediately after  died.  The  late  Maurice  Leyne,  Messrs. 
Meagher,  M'Manus,  and  O^Donoghoe,  were  arrested  a 
few  days  afterwards  in  the  vicinity  of  ThorleSw  Next  to 
clerical  antagonism  they  attributed  their  feilnre  to  the 
prostrarion  of  national  spirit  by  the  recent  visitations  of 
famine  and  pestilence. 

*  It  bacnrioosfact  thatthemhdhitMiUrflUIBBgniy,  wko  eo-ofiamted 
with  O'Brien  in  aach  a  contcmptibbr  petty  nuumv  wfaea  tiw  momeat  for 
acting  came  arowcd  thcmaelvo  jean  bcfeee  as  Ins  Mort  demtod  aerrants. 
On  the  17tfa  lEaj,  184«,  during  Mr.  O^Brien'stemporaiyisBiinaaaiMat  in  the 
cellar  ot  the  Hoiue  of  Commocu,  w«  find  the  rxmet  of  this  fittle  TSppcmy  Til- 
lage, which  acMicttj  knew  O'Brini,  or  he  than,  expfwing.  periiaps*  tbe  lowkst 
STopathj.  They  held  a  ineetiug,  and  passed  a  smw  of  resnlntiom.  **The 
imprisonment  of  Mr.  O^Brien.**  said  they,  **  is  noC  only  an  act  of  tyranical 
oppnmaa,  bat  a  grass  insolC  and  a  grieroos  iajvy  to  hb  co  *  ' 
to  Ifdaad.     Mr.  a  Brim  is  miUiei  to  omt  iijiajf  rttfttiL^  omt  i 
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O'Brien  possessed  few  of  the  necessary  qualities  for  a 
rebel  leader.  Humane,  generous,  honourable,  gentle- 
manly, and  refined,  he  shrank  from  those  acts  which 
achieved  such  successes  for  the  Murphys,  Roches, 
Dwyers,  and  Cloneys  of '98. 

On  the  27th  July,  strange  news  reached  London.  A 
telegraphic  despatch  from  Liverpool  went  so  far  as  to 
assert  that  0*Bnen  was  triumphant.  All  the  late  editions 
of  the  London  morning  papers  contained  it,  and  few 
ventured  to  throw  a  doubt  on  the  veracity  of  the  state- 
ments. In  Parliament  that  night  it  formed  the  all-en- 
grossini?  topic  of  conversation.  The  following  is  a  copy 
of  the  false  despatch.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  piece  of 
stock-jobbing  trickery : — 

**  OUTBREAK  OF  THB  RKBKLUON — ^THrRLES,    CLOSTMKL,   AMD    KILUUarMT 
**tK  ARMS. 

'^Ilalf-pasinxifdoek. 

"  I  had  ic«rce1y  dc«pAiched  the  above,  when  I  was  informed  that  moat  im- 
portant intelligence  liad  reached  the  Castle.  I  set  oat  to  make  inquiry,  and 
I  find  that  the  crisis  has  at  len^^th  taken  place. 

**The  railway  sUtion  at  Thurles  is  o«i  fire,  and  for  several  miles  along  the 
line  the  rails  have  been  torn  up. 

^*  Dreadfiil  fighting  is  going  on  in  Clonmd,  and  the  people  an  armed  in 
masses.  The  great  leaders  of  the  Dublin  clubs  are  there.  The  troops  are 
said  to  have  been  OTerpowered,  and  some  to  hare  refused  to  act.  The  mill- 
taiy  fbree  at  Carricfc,  which  manifested  disaffection,  is  driven  back,  and  their 
quarters  fired.  The  contest  is  also  going  on  in  Kilkenny,  and  there  also 
the  tnrargents  are  said  to  have  been  successful. 

'*  No  reliable  accounU  later  than  the  mail  have  readied  Coric,  but  it  is 
believed  rebellion  has  there  also  broken  out,  and  all  through'  the  south. 

**  The  policy  ot  dividing  the  troops  into  such  numerous  small  divisions  is 
veiy  much  questioned. 

**  The  Queen's  messenger  is  just  started  with  despatchca  for  London." 

A  few  days  after  the  arrests  at  Thurles,  Lord  Clon- 
curry,  while  thankine  Doctor  Grattan  for  a  public  letter 
addressed  to  his  lordship,  made  some  feeling  allusions  to 
the  unfortunate  prisoners. 

[No.  9S.]         LORD  CLONCURRT  TO  RICHARD  GRATfAN,  IC.D.,  J. P. 

"Mt  dbar  Doctor  Grattait, — ^Many  thanks  for  your  most  ezoelleat 
letter.  It  appeared  in  the  PHot,  R/Bgittar,  and  MaH  I  shall  endeavour  in 
a  few  days  to  revive  the  subject,  by  an  answer ;  bnt,  during  the  present 
fever  and  axcitflnMnti  I  am  alive  to  nothing  but  a  struggle  for  mercy  to  the 
pooreaptives. 
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**  There  is  to  be  a  meeting  at  two  o'dock  on  Monday  at  Dr.  CarmirliariX 
in  Portland-square,  on  the  sobject  of  periodical  Pariiaments  in  Irelaiid. 

Will  yoa  attend  ?     I  can  give  you  bed  and  board. 

"Tours  truly, 

**  ClX>2rCURKT.*" 

In  September  Robert  Owen  beard  from  bis  old  fiiend. 
Lord  Cloncuny,  for  the  first  time  since  1838. 

[Na  94.]  LORD  CLONCOBST  TO  BOBBBX  OWBT,   B8Q. 

"  18e4  Stpieatber,  184& 

*^Mr  DKAR  Sir, — I  have  received  papers  from  Taiione  places  winch  tell 
me  of  your  existence,  and  I  hope  of  your  well  being ;  but  as  to  your  where- 
abouts, your  projects,  or  your  hopes,  I  know  nothing. 

"  I  wiBh  you  were  equally  ignorant  of  the  situation  of  Irehmd ;  but  h«r 
misery  and  her  madness  are  too  well  known  to  the  woiid.  Ton  can^  eonoei  vts, 
nor  I  describe,  anything  so  wretched,  so  ill-treated,  and  so  hopeless^  I  sap- 
pose  that  a  knowledge  of  our  state  has  prevented  your  promised  visit  for 
this  ffdl ;  and,  indeed,  n-ith  your  feelings  and  your  heart,  we  have  no  oocn- 
fort,  no  pleasure  to  promise  you. 

"  Your  affectionata  Friend, 

"  Clokcurby." 

The  trials  for  high  treason  of  Messrs.  O'Brien,  Meagher, 
M^Manus,  and  O'Donogboe,  took  place  in  October*  1848, 
at  Clonmel.  All  were  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to 
be  hung,  drawn,  and  quartered.  Mr.  Meagher,  on  his 
trial,  bitterly  complained  that  only  eighteen  Catholics 
were  returned  on  a  panel  of  nearly  300  jurors.  In  what 
light  this  and  other  abuses  api>eared  to  Lord  Cloncurry 
will  be  evident  from  the  following  letter : — 

[No.  95.]  IX>RO  CLOXCURRY  TO  MICHAEL  M*K£:0(A,   BS^ 

''  Maretimo,  27th  October,  1848. 
["iViwrfe.] 
"Mr  DEAR  Sib, — I  think  the  trials  of  those  very  foolish  and  very  impor- 
tunate gentlemen  at  Clonmel  were  conducted  without  any  respect  for  decency, 
or  in  one  instance  for  law,  and  I  hope  the  House  of  Lords  may  set  them 
aside.  We  must,  however,  feel  that  the  active  opposition  of  the  Whig  bw 
lords  cannot  now  be  expected,  and  the  Tories  will  be,  as  usual,  for  severity. 

'*  I  can  hardly  conceive  any  law  that  will  now  save  the  landowners 
of  the  West  and  South  £rom  utter  ruin.  Those  of  the  East  and  North  may 
struggle  a  little  longer  before  they  meet  the  fate  they  deserve.  After  that 
the  cultivation  of  our  soil  and  our  wastes,  and  the  prosperity  of  American 
intercourse,  will  probably  place  this  country  amongst  the  first  of  the  earth, 
but  neither  you  nor  I  can  hope  to  see  it. 

"I  never  see  any  of  our  great  men— disgost  seeks  privacy. 

"  Very  tmly,  your  obliged 

"  Clorccrbt.** 
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True  it  was  that  Lord  Cloncurry  felt  dis^ted  at  the 
policy  of  the  Whigs.  We  haveseen  how  oftenhe  supported 
them — how  long  he  reposed  confidence  in  their  benevolent 
intentions.  He  felt  cruelly  mortified  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  been  in  his  old  age  betrayed.  Disheartened 
and  disgustedhe  held  himself  aloof.  He  remained  in  the 
retirement  of  Maretimo,  with  arms  folded,  and  mourning 
like  Marius  over  the  ruins  of  his  country.  People  won- 
dered how  it  was  that  the  voice  of  Cloncurry  could  remain 
dumb,  and  see  his  well-beloved  countrymen  trampled 
down,  roughshod,  by  ministerial  despotism.  Prostrate 
and  inert,  they  submitted  without  a  murmur.  Their 
spirit  was  crushed  from  the  combined  effects  of  famine 
and  pestilence,  failure  and  humiliation.  The  grasp  of  an 
angry  Government  held  its  victims  tight.  Advantage  was 
taken  of  this  wide-spread  apathy  to  revive  the  foul  system 
of  jury  packing.  The  men  and  the  times  of  Tone  and 
Toler,  of  Sheares  and  Castlereagh,  appeared  suddenly 
restored.  Every  great  social  and  political  triumph  since 
1798  was  forgotten,  and  Ireland  within  a  short  interval 
had  retrograded  with  railway  speed.  A  reign  of  darkness 
and  gloom  hung  over  the  people.  They  had  gone  fifty 
years  back,  and  stood  paralyzed  and  dismayed,  within  the 
black  cavern  of  the  eighteenth  century.  A  sectarian 
ascendancy  was  established.  All  the  old  engines  of  des- 
potism resumed  their  work.  The  entire  proceedings  on 
the  part  of  the  Government — the  entire  proceedings  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  belonged  to  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
and  not  to  the  middle  of  this.  Nothing  could  be  more 
foreign  to  the  era  of  popular  light  and  liberty  than  the 
principle  which  guided  the  movements  of  the  legislature 
and  the  law.  The  latter,  in  theory,  abjures  all  tampering 
with  juries  as  a  desecration  of  the  sanctuary  of  the  British 
constitution.  Six-eighths  of  the  population  of  Ireland 
are  Catholic.  Can  it  be  believed  that  not  one  Catholic 
was  allowed  to  remain  on  MitcheVs  jury  ?  According  as 
each  Catholic  juror  appeared,  the  law  oflBcers  of  the  Crown 
set  him  aside.  This  observation  applies  to  almost  every 
State  prosecution  throughout  that  year  and  the  next. 

Prostrate,  humbled,  and  inert,  the  people  held  their 
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K^ace.  Scarcely  a  voice  was  raised  even  in  lemonfitnuice. 
ot  until  December  did  they  awaken  from  their  lethargy. 
Then  it  was  that  a  forlorn-hope  of  Dublin  citizens  issued 
a  protest.  Lord  Cloncurry  instantly  joined  them  in  a 
letter  of  thrilling  indignation.  "  Petitioning  against  ex- 
clusive juries  P  he  exclaimed,  "  Is  it  not  like  petitioning 
against  highway  robbery?  Taking  the  best  horse  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  for  five  pounds,  is  nothing  to  taking  away 
his  chance  of  justice  by  packing  the  jury  which  is  to 
decide  on  his  life  or  liberty."*  The  efect  of  such  a 
declaration,  at  such  a  moment,  was  startling.  A  noble 
example  exercises  an  electric  influence  on  our  people. 

Charles  Gavan  Duffy's  was  the  last  of  the  State  Trials. 
Every  means  had  been  employed  by  an  unscrupulous 
Government  to  ensure  his  conviction.  One  of  the  most 
subtle  and  dangerous  was  libelling  him  day  after  day,  in 
a  shower  of  official  pamphlets  and  journals,  as  a  Red 
Republican  and  a  destructive.  '^  No  man  who  witnessed 
it,"  wrote  Duffy  himself  in  reference  to  this  matter,  "  will 
ever  forget  the  scene,  when  the  venerable  peer  entered 
the  crowded  court,  took  his  seat  beside  the  judges  on  the 
bench,  and  tendered  himself  to  be  examined  on  the  cha- 
racter and  policy  of  the  prisoner  in  the  dock.  These 
were  among  the  first  strokes  that  restored  the  courage  of 
the  people. 


*  Simultaneoiisly  with  the  appearance  of  his  public  letter,  Lord  Cloneany 
addressed  the  foUowiog  private  one  to  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Spratt  :-^ 

[NOu  96.]         LORD  OLOMOUSBT  TO  TBB  YKRT  REV.  DR.  SPRATT. 

**  BfareUmo,  I2lh  December^  IS48. 

"  Dear  and  Vert  Rbv.  Sir, — I  am  careless  as  to  an  acknowledgment 
from  tlie  Mendicity,  provided  there  be  a  certainty  of  the  money  being  aj^ed 
as  intended.  Of  this  there  could  be  no  doubt  with  the  good  Sistent  I  think 
the  publication  of  one's  charity  is  a  minor  sin,  and  it  brings  its  own  punidk- 
ment  \n  the  shape  of  multiplied  applications 

**  On  other  occasions  I  greatly  lament  my  frequent  appeanmoe  in  print, 
UU  tokere  (there)  it  so  mueh  wnmff^  I  camwl  avoid  raitinff  my  ay^  hcucevtr 
fiMe^  againtt  it,  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  are  perfectly  convalescent  I 
hear  that  fever  is  very  rife  at  present,  but  thank  God,  not  amongst  the  very 
poor. 

**  Dear  and  Bev.  Sir,  your  faithful  and  obliged 

"  Cloxcvrbt.'* 
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On  the  llth  of  December,  1848,  Lord  Cloncurry  sus- 
tained a  severe  shock  in  the  death  of  his  well-belovied 
brother-in-law,  Baron  Dunsany.  The  same  year  gave 
birth  to  both.  Lord  Dunsany  on  his  death-bed  expressed 
a  wish  to  see  a  Catholic  priest.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Esmonde, 
S.  J.,  an  old  friend  of  Lord  Cloncurry *s,  was  sent  for,  and 
arrived  in  time  to  perform  the  impressive  ceremonial 
llis  lordship's  ancestor,  Edward,  twelfth  Baron  Dunsany, 
was  the  first  member  of  that  sept  who  conformed  to  Pro- 
testantbm. 

From  this  period.  Lord  Cloncurry  employed  his  leisure 
hours  in  strin^ng  together  a  series  of  wnat  he  has  him- 
self termed  **  Personal  Recollections.**  These  he  handed, 
with  a  selection  from  his  political  correspondence,  to 

,  a  gentleman  for  many  vears  connected  with  the 

Conservative  Press  of  Dublin,  but  who,  in  1845,  wrote  a 
pamphlet  favourable  to  federal  parliaments,  and  thereby 
received  the  thanks  of  the  national  party.  Lord  Clon- 
curry knew  him  intimately,  and  entertained  a  high 
opixuon  of  his  literary  talents,  judgment,  and  industry. 
set  to  work,  and  at  length  produced  that  re- 
markable work,  known  as  the  **  Personal  Recollections  of 
Lord  Cloncurry.**  Those  acc^uainted  with  the  writings 
of  the  venerable  peer  had  little  difficulty  in  at  once 
detecting  that  occasional  incongruity  of  style  and  senti- 
ment, which  soon  obtained  for  Lord  Cloncurry,  in  his 
capacity  of  '*  RecoUector,"  more  enemies  than  friends. 
By  the  English  Reviews  the  work  was  roughly  handled. 
In  the  UniverBitv  Maaazine^  Nation^  ana  other  Irish 
journals,  favourable  crittquet  appeared ;  but  many  of  them, 
nevertheless,  gave  expression  to  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction 
at  the  **  confused  arrangement,**  frequent  introduction  of 
'*  uninteresting  documents,**  '*  imperfect  autobiographical 
information,**  ^*  failure  in  historical  completeness,  *'  disre- 
gard of  chronological  order,**  &c.,  &C.J  which  disfigured 
the  work.*     The  Irish  people  were  disappointed  with 

*  In  UMwer  to  loine  of  tiM  Reriews,  Lord  Cloncurry  obaerrcd,  in  the  pre- 
Sm»  to  the  Mcood  editloo  ot  hu  RecoUectioitt,  that  "it  was  uot  his  intcntiMi 
to  prodttoe  m  oomplele  story  of  his  own  poUtiod  life.* 

2a2 
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what  they  innocently  dubbed  "  The  Life  of  Lord  Clon- 
curry,"  and  which  many,  even  yet,  with  ludicroua  pr- 
versity,  insist  upon  styhng  it.  Imperfect  as  his  lordship- 
"  Recollections"  are,  they  cannot  be  said  to  extend  bey  one 
the  recall  of  Lord  Anglesey.  The  Nation^  while  review- 
ing the  work,  expressed  a  hope  and  a  surmise,  that  the 
various  political  and  social  movements  in  which  he  hau 
since  been  engaged  would  be  foimd  faithfully  chroniclec 
in  another  volume. 

Lord  Cloncurry  sent  several  presentation  copies  to  hi- 
friends.*  The  following  is  his  letter  to  Dr.  R.  R.  Madden. 
a  crentleman  not  less  known  in  the  literary,  than  Y^yri 
Cloncurry  was  in  the  political  world: — 

[No.  97.]        LORD   CLONCUBBT   TO   DR.   R.    B.   BIADDES,   JI.B.1.A. 

"  Maretimo,  2lgt  September,  1S49 

"  My  dear  Sir, — I  wm  made  happy  by  hearing  of  your  ncorery.  W- 
cannot  afford  to  lose  more  good  men,  and  a  better  than  oar  friend  Wniiio. 
ilurphy  be  has  not  left  after  him. 

"  In  looking  over  my  poor  book,  you  will  obeerre  that  there  are  arani 
Authoritiee  or  correspondence  in  the  early  part  of  my  eventful  life.  A  lit'J- 
rcriection  explains  the  cause.  My  voluminous  papers  were  seised  in  17.«». 
and  again  in  1799,  and  a  third  ransacking  took  place  at  Lyona,  in  1^03,  \  v 
my  magistrate  tenant,  Clinch,  whilst  I  was  in  Italy. 

'*  In  this  latter  robbery  was  an  interesting  correspondenoe  with  Lor: 
Ilardwicke  and  Mr.  Kirwan. 

"  The  most  interesting  State  papers  (Lord  Anglcsey*8  letters),  never  revLN-'* 
by  himself,  I  obtained  his  unwilling  pennission  to  publiah.  They  show  h> 
honesty,  his  talent,  and  his  desire  to  save  Ireland,  to  do  which  he  was^  i 
think,  more  fit  than  any  other  living  man.  If  Iielaod  could  be  saved,  ii 
would  have  been  by  him. 

"  Very  faithftdly  yours, 

"  ClX)SCCRRT.* 

Lord*  Cloncurry 's  old  friend,  Michael  Staunton,  whose 
correspondence  with  his  lordship  the  reader  will  re- 
member, was  not  forgotten.  "  To  Michael  Staunton,"*  he 
wrote,  "whose  able  pen  has  so  often  pointed  out  sate 
and  easy  remedies  for  the  manifold  evilfl  by  which  his 
country  is  oppressed.     AuffUBt  25th,  1849." 

Among  the  enemies  whom  we  have  referred  to  as 
having  been  created  by  the  appearance  of  Lord  Clon- 

•  For  the  letter  which  accompanied  his  lordship's  presentation  copy  to  Dr. 
(kttj  *4ftto^  ^'^  proprietor  of  the  Freeman**  Jomttal,  see  page  555. 
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curry's  Recollections,  was  Gerald  Aylmer,  Esq.,  of 
Painstown,  one  of  the  most  respectable  grand  jurors  and 
magistrates  of  the  County  Kildare.  The  following  is  his 
letter  to  Lord  Cloncurry: — 

[No.  98.]        OSBALD  ATLMBS,   B8Q.,  J.P.,   TO  IX>RD  CLONCURRT. 

''Pttintt4fum,  %ih  October,  1849. 

"  Mr  Lord, — It  is  with  much  concern  I  conceive  myself  obliged  to  notice 
some  objectionable  and  ofiendve  alliuions  you  have  made  in  your  lordship's 
recent  publication,  with  regard  to  my  many  years'  deceased  brother,  William 
Aylmer. 

*'  Although  he  did  not  enjoy  in  the  Tower  that '  ottuoi  cum  digniUM  which, 
like  the  Roman  philosopher,  your  lordship  preferred  to  the  dignity  of  consul, 
or  even  the  power  and  privileges  of  a  commander ;  yet  T  believe  his  field  ex- 
ploits were  of  a  character  that  reflect  higher  honour  on  his  memory  than  the 
imprisonment,  of  which  you  are  so  proud,  does  on  your  lordshipu  AUow  me 
to  observe  that  my  brother's  conduct  on  all  occasions  was  above  stupicumj 
and  that  any  measures  which  the  minister  of  the  day  might  have  thought 
proper  to  adopt  with  respect  to  Am,  an  act  of  parliamentary  indemnity 
would  never  have  been  required  to  have  borne  the  Government  harmless. 

"  Now  to  specially  refer  to  a  few  of  what  I  must  term  the  invidious  inac- 
curacies of  your  lordship's  work. 

"  In  the  first  instance,  by  stating  that  my  brother  was  the  son  of  a  tenant 
of  Mr.  Wogan  Browne,  you  obviously  wi^  to  convey  to  the  reader  that 
my  father  had  been  of  no  higher  grade  in  society  than  a  tenant  farmer,  whereas 
the  Aylmer  family^  unlike  your  lordship's,  have  been  for  many  generations 
seated  m  this  county,  and  our  branch  of  it  seized  in,  and  possessed  o^  the 
very  domain  firom  which  I  now  address  you.  1  have  never  spoken  much  of 
the  accidents  of  birth,  and  have  always  regarded  *  an  honest  man  as  the 
noblest  work  of  God.'  *  *  *  So  much  for  one  difiference  between  us. 
Your  lordship  then  goes  on  to  mention  that  my  brother,  *  after  lying  in  jail,' 
&C.,  &c.  AUow  me  to  teU  you  that  my  brother  never  vaa  injcdl,  nor  am  I 
aware  that  during  his  sojourn  in  his  native  country  his  constitutional  activity 
led  him  into  a  quarrel  with  the  Duke  of  Leinster's  game-keeper.  He  was 
likewise  too  much  of  the  gentleman,  and  knew  too  well  the  usages  of  society, 
to  pay  a  morning  visit  to  Carton,  *  attired  in  his  full  Austrian  uniform,  with 
sabre  and  helmet  —  a  display  which,'  your  lordship  quaintly  observe^ 
'  somewhat  surprisod  bis  Grace.'  No  incident  of  the  sort  occurred ;  and  on 
his  behalf  and  as  his  only  surviving  brother,  I  repudiate  with  scorn  and  in- 
dignation your  lordship's  concluding  assertion  and  base  calumny,  that  my 
brother  died  fh>m  the  effects  of  intemperance — ^an  ancient  love  for  new  mm 
in  South  America,'*  With  respect  to  his  death,  I  take  leave  to  quote  an  ex- 
tract from  a  private  letter  written  at  the  time  (midsummer,  1820),  and  now 
before  me: — *  He  fought  bravely  at  the  battle  of  Rio  de  la  Hache,  on  the 
Spanish  Main,  where  he  received  a  wound  in  his  arm,  above  the  elbow.  He 
and  several  others  were  conveyed  in  a  small  vessel  to  Jamaica,  during  the 
raging  heat  of  June,  in  the  torrid  zone.  This,'  united  to  the  closeness  of  the 
ship,  caused  the  wound  to  mortify,  and  he  died  a  few  days  after  his  arrival.' 

"  Tour  lordship  ia,  of  course,  at  liberty,  in  those  days  of  materialism  and 
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profime  q)ecu]Atioii,  to  turn  your  own  stock  to  the  most  advantage;  but  I 
really  do  not  think  making  an  miaathorized  and  wholesale  use  of  other 
persons*  names  speaks  much  in  &your  of  your  present  dcheme,  or  to  the  cz«di  t 
of  a  peer  and  privy  councillor. 

**  I  am,  my  Lord,  your  lordahip*s  obedient  Serrant, 

"  Gbsald  Atuckr.** 

It  might  very  naturally  have  been  supposed  that  the 
tone  of  the  foregoing  letter  would  agitate  his  lordship's 
temper,  and  provoke  a  hot  reply.  Not  a  bit  of  it- 
Immediately  on  its  receipt,  he  indited  to  Mr.  Aylmer  the 
following  temperate  answer,  which  we  print,  for  the 
•urpose,  mainfy,  of  showing  the  admirable  equanimity  of 
is  lordship's  disposition. 

We  can  readilv  understand  the  irritation  of  Mr.  Ayl- 
mer's  feelings,  wnen  reading,  for  the  first  time,  that  a 
near  and  dear  relative  had  died  from  the  effects  of  drun- 
kenness, when,  in  reality,  he  died  from  wounds  honour- 
ably received  in  battle ;  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  tenant- 
farmer,  when,  on  the  contrary,  the  representative  of  a 
sept  seated  for  many  successive  generations  in  Kildare ; 
that  he  was  thrown  mto  jail,  when  he  never  was  in  jail, 
&c.,  &c.  But,  however  just  and  called  for  Mr.  Aylmers 
indignation  was,  there  are  very  few  men  who  woula  brook 
bein^  told  of  their  faults  with  the  meek  equanimity  of 
Lord  Cloncurry.     Everybody  knows  that-^  • 

**  Forgiveness  to  the  injured  does  belong; 
But  they  ne*er  pardon  who  have  done  the  wrongs" 

[No.  99.]         IX>RD  CliONCUBBY  TO   GERALD  AYLMBR,  B8Q.,  J.P. 

"itforeft'iMo,  QcL  9lA,  1849. 

"  Sir, — However  intemperate  your  letter  of  yesterday  may  be,  it  is  my 
duty  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  tedress  the  wrong  which  your  brotherly 
feelings  hare  provoked  you  to  vindicate.  If  William  Aylmer  were  alive,  he 
should  be  my  advocate.  I  am  certain  our  love  was  mutual  add  sincere.  If 
the  habits  of  youth,  and  of  the  times,  at  all  diminished  the  success  of  his 
feckless  Valour,  I  should  not  be  the  person  to  proclaim  it  I  assure  you  I 
had  not  the  most  remote  idea  to  write  slightingly  of  one  of  Ireland*s  bravest 
men— my  valued  friend. 

"  I  am  told  I  must  prepare  a  new  edition.     In  it  I  will  endeavour  to  do    < 
Justice  to  the  roemoiy  of  WiUiani  Aylmer)  and  effisctually  oonect  any  error  I 
may  have  heedlessly  fallen  into. 

**  Asking  pardon  for  my  uniiitentionAl  offence,  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Sir,  your  faithful  Servant, 

*♦  Clokcurrt.* 
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There  was  one  reminiscence  connected  with  William 
Aylmer  which  Lord  Cloncurry  felt  quite  confident  he  could 
not  possibly  have  been  mistaken  in.  Mr.  Gerald  Aylmer 
supposed  thathis  brother  knew  the  etiquette  of  society  better 
than  to  pay  a  morning  visit  in  full  militanr  imiform. 
**  Nothing  of  the  sort,*'  he  said, "  occurred  "Lord  Cloncurry 
could  scarcely  brine  himself  to  believe  that  his  memory 
was  so  defective,  and  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  re- 
questing to  be  informed  by  his  Grace  whether  Aylmer  s 
appearance  was  or  was  not  as  he  had  alleged.  The  Duke  at 
once  replied  in  the  following  note: — 

[No.  100.]        TBS  bCUE  OF  LBQltTBB  TO  LORD  CIXnTCTBRT. 

''  Carton,  Ma^nootk,  OcL  241*,  1849. 
'  "  Mr  DBAR  Lord  Cu>!Cccrry, — I  luiTe  received  your  letter  of  th«  28rd 
Octobeff  and,  in  answer,  beg  to  suta  Uiat  I  have  a  perfect  reooUectioo  of 
your  bringing  Mr.  Aylmer  to  Carton  to  intiodooe  him  to  me,  and  tliai  ho 
was  in  nniform. 

**  I  am,  my  dear  Loid  Cloncnny,  yours  very  aincerdy, 

•*  LOXSTER.* 

The  family  of  the  late  Sir  Frederick  Faulkiner  were  not 
less  displeased  with  Lord  Cloncurry  than  Mr.  Aylmer. 
His  loraship  spoke  of  the  baronet  in  inmiediate  connexion 
with  some  ruaeness  shown  him  at  school,  and  attributed 
a  painful  local  complaint  to  the  confinement  attendant 
on  a  personal  accident  to  which  Sir  Frederick  Faulkiner 
was  privy.  But  this  was  only  a  weak  objection.  The 
same  family  will  probably  have  just  as  much  reason  to 
feel  displeased  witn  ourselves* 

The  irritation  of  Lord  Anglesey  at  the  publication  of 
his  private  letters  was,  we  think,  uncalled  for.  One  of 
Cloncurry  s  first  acts,  in  his  capacity  of  literary  **  Recol- 
lector,"  was,  to  forward  under  cover  to  Uxbridge  House 
a  large  package  of  the  noble  marquiss  letters,  in  order 
that  he  might  at  once  examine  them,  and,  if  neceasarVf 
notify  to  Lord  Cloncurry  any  passage  or  passages  which, 
'  as  an  iniluential  member  of  a  recently  existing  Cabinet, 
he  could  not  feel  himself  justified  in  publishing  to  the 
world.  The  packi^  arrived  inopportunely  at  Uxbridge 
House.  It  came  into  the  Field  Marshars  hands  at  a 
moment  when  his  lordship  was  not  in  the  very  best 
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humour,  from  the  effects  of  a  more  than  ordinarily  severe 
attack  of  tic  doloreux,  which  had  chronically  tortured  his 
existence,  and  without  even  breaking  the  seal  of  the 
wrapper,  he  returned  it  to  Lord  Cloncurry ,  with  a  peevish 
assurance  that  he  never  in  his  life  wrote  one  single  line 
that  he  cared  if  the  whole  world  were  to  sit  in  committee 
upon.  Lord  Anglesey  was  at  all  times  extremely  care- 
less about  his  correspondence.  His  celebrated  letter  to 
Lord  Grey,  in  1834,  and  his  not  less  celebrated  letter  to 
Dr.  Curtis,  in  1828 — ^both  of  which,  although  marked 
"  Private  and  confidential,"  found  their  way  into  the 
public  journals — attest  sufficiently  this  observation  of 
ours.  "  Lord  Anglesey  s  incautious  habit  of  showing  his 
correspondence"  has  been  already  made  the  subject  of 
complaint  by  Lord  Hatherton.  When  Viceroy,  he  never 
placed  a  letter,  no  matter  how  important,  in  his  escritoir. 

For  many  years  after  his  return  to  England,  Mr.  C 

continued  to  be  the  sole  depository  of  all  his  papers,  and 
may  still  be  so  for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary. 

When  the  "  Recollections"  appeared,  and  Lord  An- 
glesey read  his  confidential  letters  for.  the  first  time  in 
print,  he  expressed  himself  in  terms  of  annoyance ;  Lord 
Clarendon  was  also  rather  wroth ;  and  their  dissatisfaction 
was  not  mitigated  when  the  University  Magazin^^  Nation, 
and  Freeman's  Journal  chuckled,  with  uninfected  satisfac- 
tion, at  certain  political  revelations  which  took  them 
avowedly  by  surprise. 

One  mteresting  letter  fi:om  Lord  Melbourne,  a  few 
from  Sir  Francis  fiurdett,  and  several  from  Lord  Holland, 
appeared  in  the  book.  The  representatives  of  each  (for 
all  three  were  deceased)  expressed  themselves  as  not  less 
irate.  The  Right  Hon.  John  Wilson  Croker,  in  the 
Quarterly  Review,  attacked  Lord  Cloncurry  with  con- 
siderable asperity.  Among  other  charges,  he  accused 
him  of  not  asking  the  leave  of  either  his  surviving  cor- 
respondents, or  the  representatives  of  his  dead  ones,  to 
publish  these  letters.  ''  Has  he  got  leave  from  their 
heirs?"  asked  Mr.  Croker.  "We  can  undertake  to 
answer  that  question  with  a  direct  negative,  for  we  have 
^en  distinctly  informed  by  some  of  them  that  no  such 
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leave  was  asked,  and  never  would  have  been  given  it 
asked.  This  is  an  offence  which  cannot  be  too  strongly 
Teprobatcd." 

The  manner  in  which  O'Connell  was  spoken  of  in  the 
"  Recollections"  excited  a  general  feeling  of  surprise. 
His  funeral  had  but  a  short  time  previously  traversed  the 
streets  of  Dublin.  The  people  wept  as  it  passed,  and 
thought  only  of  the  good  qualities  of  the  great  deceased. 
His  failings  were  crushed  into  nothingness  beneath  a 
mountain  of  gratitude.  His  most  inveterate  foes  through 
life  now  honoured  his  memory,  and  elegies  instead  of 
diatribes  rolled  from  their  lips. 

It  therefore  excited  some  astonishment,  not  unmixed 
with  pain,  when  O'Connell's  series  of  expedients,  in  1831, 
to  avoid  the  lasso  of  Lord  Anglesey's  rapidly  pursuing 
Algerine  Act,  were  pronounced  by  Lord  Cloncurry  "  to 
have  assumed  a  character  of  luaicrous  absurdity  that 
rendered  it  impossible  for  an  Irishman  who  loved  his 
coimtry  to  look  upon  without  sorrow  and  humiliation ;" 
when  O'Connell  was  stated  to  have  "  worked  his  battery 
of  abuse  with  his  accustomed  vigour  f  when  it  appeared 
that  the  coolness  between  Lord  Cloncurry  and  O  Conneil 
"  was  now  and  then  warmed  up  by  a  burst  of  vitupera- 
tion oh  his  (0*Conneirs)  part;"  when  the  three  public 
letters  to  Lord  Cloncurry,  in  1831,  were  pronounced  to 
have  been  "  specially  devoted  to  the  busincj^s  of  vitu- 
perating" his  lordship  ;* — these  and  other  observations  in 
reference  to  the  dead  patriot,  surprised  many,  and 
occasioned  some  pain  to  the  family  and  admirers  of 
O'Connell. 

As  their  tone,  however,  is  somewhat  at  variance  with 
the  sentiments  elsewhere  expressed  by  Lord  Cloncurry, 
the  feeling  we  allude  to,  in  consequence  of  them,  ou^ht 
not  to  exist.  In  his  lordship's  public  letter  to  Smith 
O'Brien,  some  time  previous  to  (VConneirs  death,  he 
speaks  of  him  as  '*  illustrious ;"  and  in  reference  to  the 
occasional  peals  of  thunder  which  marked  the  past  sum- 

*  llie  lint  of  the  Uiree  l«tten  leferred  to  Appears  on  page  411  of  thu 
work.  The  gmCer  ponioa  of  it  U,  we  think,  highly  complimentary  to  Lord 
Cloncony. 
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mer  of  his  life,  added,  '*  those  outbreaks  were  a  part  of 
his  nature,  otherwise  so  kindly  and  so  good.**  In  a 
private  letter  to  Dr.  Spratt  (published  in  this  work)  he 
assures  his  reverend  correspondent  that  although  he  had 
sometimes  reason  in  past  life  to  find  fiiult  with  O'Con- 
nell,  he  ;  always  loved  him,  and  he  (O'CJonnell)  knew  it. 
The  good  peer  also  mourned  at  the  thought  of  Ireland's 
Liberator  having  been  "  forgotten." 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  for  which  Lord  Clon- 
curry  always  manifested  a  marked  respect,  felt  hurt,  and 
justly  so,  at  some  contemptuous  expressions  in  *'  The  Per- 
sonal Recollections.'*  The  solemn  exercise  of  the  censer,  for 
example,  which  forms  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  impres- 
sive and  sacred  ceremony  of  Hi^h  Mass,  Lord  Cloncuny 
rke  of  as  ^'^  fumigating  f  This  offensive  word,  was  in 
second  edition,  expunged,  and  the  more  respectful  and 
correct  one,  ''  incensed,**  substituted.  We  have  seen,  on 
page  ninety-five  of  this  work,  how  hurt  the  fiiends  of 
Thomas  Braughall  expressed  themselves  at  Lord  Clon- 
curr^*s  reference  to  him  as  '^  a  zealous  ^nA  faithful  servant 
of  his  father." 

The  errors  of  date  and  fact  were  numerous  enough, 
though  hardly  of  a  very  serious  nature.  It  is  our  intention 
to  aUude  to  one  only ;  and  that  cannot  be  well  avoided, 
because  a  note  of  Lord  Cloncurry*s,  apropos  to  it,  claims 
insertion  at  our  hands. 

Lord  Cloncuny  spoke  of  Greneral  William  Lawless  as 
having  lost  his  leg  at  the  battle  of  Flushing.  Colonel 
Byrne,  an  officer  in  the  Irish  Legion,  and  an  old  fiiend 
of  Lawless,  contradicted  the  statement,  with  an  elaborate 
detail  of  the  real  circumstances  of  the  catastrophe.  In  a 
letter  of  Colonel  Byrne's  to  the  author,  at  page  278, 
further  reference  is  made  to  this  matter. 

[Na  101.]      LORD  CLOXCtmRT  TO  CHARLES  O.  DUFPT,   BBQ.,  11.P. 

"  8nf  JVoeemder,  1849. 
**  Dbar  Sir,— Thank  Colonel  Byrne  for  me.    Hib  acootmt  of  the  loss  of 
General  Lawlees's  1^  most  be  the  most  accurate,  as  he  was  on  the  apot  wlien 
the  casoalty  oocnrred. 

"  Dear  Sir,  wy  falOifiilljr  701U8, 

•*  Cloxcurry.** 
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Meanwhile  the  correspondence  with  Dr.  Spratt  con- 
tinued : — 

[No.  102.]  XX>IU>  CI>OIICCltBT  TO  THE  VIST  ftSY.  DB.  SPRATT. 

**  My  psAR  AXD  Ykry  Rkv.  Dr.  Spratt, — HaviDg  aome  bnjineM  which 
I  think  will  be  llkdy  to  take  me,  though  yery  unwillingly,  to  England,  1 
take  the  liberty  of  troubling  you  with  a  oommiirioa  of  the  kind  yon  to  amia- 
bly and  willingly  undertake,  and  beg  you  will  privaitfy  dfiatribute  the 
endoeed  to  the  foUowing  chariUea: — 

>' Siatere  of  Charity  (St  Vinoent*s)  .      £10    0    0 

**  Sisten  of  Metry  (Uaggot-ftraet)  .         10     0    0 

'« Father  Kirby  (Olive  Mount  Institute)  10    0    0 

"Boom-keeper**  Charity,      ....  700 

"St  Peter's  Schools,  ....  800 


£40    0    0 
"A thousand  thanks  for  your  exodl«it  Easay  on  Temperanoei    Tovr 
labours  in  that  cause  are  invaluable  and  now  douMy  useful,  as  I  am  sorry  ta 
say  the  necesrities  of  the  good  Father  Mathew  placing  him  in  the  category 
of  Government  pensioners,  has  lessened  the  prettige  of  his  respected  name. 

**  Misery  drives  men  in  despair  to  drink.  When  we  better  our  oondttion 
we  will  have  few  drunkards. 

"  With  great  respect  and  regard,  yours  faithfully, 

**  ClX>lf  CURRY." 

At  this  time  we  find  the  Very  Reverend  gentleman 
labouring  hard  to  organize  the  National  Conference.  It 
was  Droposed  to  form  it  of  the  remnants  of  both  Young 
and  Old  Ireland.  He  toiled  unceasingly  to  fuse  them 
into  one,  and  in  doing  so  called  upon  Lord  Cloncurry  for 
his  co-operation. 

[Na  lOS.]   LORD  CLOVOVRST  TO  TRR  VBRT  MMV,   DR.  tPRATT. 

•"  1814  AprH  1849. 

"Mr  DRAR  Sir,— With  thanks  for  y««ttr  kind  tetter  of  the  12th,  I  would 
ask  what  can  anybody  do  for  Ireland  at  present,  and  particnlariy  a  man  of 
my  age  and  of  my  sonows  ?  I  have  not  seen  Hr.  Perdval*s  lettei^-have 
yon  it? 

"  I  observe  in  yesterday's  Pretmtm  the  credit  given  to  ^Amonfm4m$^*  fbr 
a  donation  through  you  to  the  Roomkeepers»  is  16s.  instead  of  £6.  I  do  not 
know  Mr. ,  do  you  think  him  very  aocurato  ? 

"  Pray  forgive  this  trouble  to  one  so  much  and  so  usefblly  employed. 
"  I>ear  and  Very  Rev.  Sir,  fiUthftilly  yours,  "  Cumicurrt.** 
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[No.  104.]  "  28lA  Odober,  1849. 

"  GxMTLRMRit, — ^I  am  really  inclined  to  hope  that  much  good  may  oome 
fh>m  the  National  Conferenos^  tad  I  feel  that  somethhig  Is  much  needed  to 
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rCpvc  on-  veofifz  boi  I  an  <o  drrant^aacfd  at  pfCHBt.  tfast  I  could  not 
attend  anr  meeting,  and  oaoi^q^iesaiT  vill  ih<  reqoesC  anr  one  ebe  to  do  90. 

-  Toor  futhfnl  Senrant, 

^  Cloxcubkt." 


[Ka  105.]  ■    LOED  CLoscrsxT  to  the  tekt  ezt.  dr.  spilatt. 

"  Vebt  Rev.  dilie  Stk, — M-><  sottv  ua  1  that  roar  viae  and  bene- 
volent  exertions  to  brini:  abiiot  TinanlmiiT  anicn^^  the  contending  ^fftMHi^ 
who  90  dttfihr  ininre  th^  cau«e  o^  ocr  c-'untry  at  this  crisis  of  her  fate,  hav« 
not  been  succes^foL  M jt  they  o{»rn  their  eres  to  the  iirepamble  mischief 
th€y  are  UViiirinir  to  ac^v»m-.l!-.h-  T-a  have  the  poi)d  wishes  and  thorough 
reelect  oi  all  good  men,  and  in  particular  of 

**Ax  EsGUSH  Peer  astd  Bepobmek. 

"  Mar  I  beg  of  von  to  dinnbute  the  enclosed  maxk  of  my  sympathy  to 
the  following  excellcni  charitits : — • 

"  sabers  of  MtiTxry.  .         .         .£10  0  0 

"SistereofChari'tT,         .         .         .     10  0  0 

"  Rc<»mkeppers,    '.         .         .         .     10  0  0 

"  Father  Kirby 10  0  0 

"  MonltUnm  ParitK  Dettmber  I8t&,  1849." 

In  many  of  the  letters  addressed  by  Lord  Cloncurry 
to  Dr.  Spratt,  anonymous  signatures  like  the  above  ap- 
pear. Dr.  Spratt,  however,  never  experienced  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  determining  whom  they  came  from. 
Some  of  the  letters  have  no  signature  at  all.  This  appa- 
rent eccentricity  is  easily  explained.  Those  so  written 
generally  enclosed  a  sum  of  money  which  his  lordship 
wished  to  be  appUed  anonymously. 

Beneath  is  a  chance  relic  of  Lord  Cloncurry  s  volu- 
minous correspondence  with  Dr.  Grattan,  ex-King's 
Professor  in  the  College  of  Physicians. 

[No.  106.]         LOBD  CLONCURBT  TO  RICHARD  ORATTAX.   ILD.,  J.P. 

"  Mt  dear  Doctor, — My  son  Cecil  has  written  to  Colonel  Dunne  and 
Mr.  Napier  on  the  subject  of  your  examination  by  the  Poor- Law  Committee. 
They  probably  will  not  iesue  any  new  .summonses.  Cecil  himself  goes  over 
in  a  few  days.  Lord  W.  F.  seems  to  have  got  enough  for  the  present  of  aU 
societies,  and,  indeed*,  until  the  fiate  of  the  poor  State  prisoners  be  decided, 
and  until  the  restoration  of  the  law  of  habeas  corpusy  I  think  we  should  oqii> 
fine  our  labours  to  the  Cabinet,*  and  a  very  select  one  too. 

"  It  is  said  that  K ,  our  great  leader  of  Rotatory  s,t*got  money  for  drain> 

*  Abte  by  Dr,  Grattan, — '*  His  lordship's  rather  obecnre  allusion  to  the 
Cabinet  refers,  I  suspect,  to  those  persons  whose  opinions  were  in  unison  with 
his  own,  and  with  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  oommonicate  confidentiaUy 
on  public  matters." 

t  Eotatoiy  or  Periodical  Parliaments  in  Ireland. 
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age  imder  the  Act,  and  employed  it  in  sUtiiighUoffioea.  I  bope  it  is  not  true, 
but  every  day  brings  tu  light  oar  propensity  for  jobbing,  and  the  intense 
hatred  of  the  Englifih  towards  the  be^t  of  our  people. 

**  Speeimens  oif  diseased  potatoes  of  the  young  crop  have  beoi  sent  up 
from  almoet  ail  quarters  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 

"  The  two  Relief  Committece  are  at  private  war,  to  the  destruction  of 
uaefttl  energy  and  of  the  small  hope  of  the  famishing  poor.  One  set  is  for 
aiding  the  Pope,  and  putting  down  the  Godless  Colleges ;  the  others  for  aid- 
ing the  landlords  and  not  the  tenants.  I  see  little  or  no  room  for  hope,  but 
will  not  be  the  less  anxious  to  aid,  as  far  as  an  old  man  can,  every  exer- 
tion to  better  our  condition. 

**  I  think  Maunsell*s  examination  before  the  committee  must  be  of  great 
use,  and  one  of  yours  in  the  same  direction  woul<l  greatly  tend  to  elnddata 
our  ra.se.  England  has  brought  us  to  ruin.  Huw  can  she  now  contrive 
to  relieve  us,  or  save  herself  ? 

**  Host  truly  yours, 

The  party  whom  Lord  Cloncurry  alludes  to  in  the 
foregoing  letter  as  Lord  W.  F.,  is  Lord  William  Fitz- 
gerald, brotlior  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Leinstcr.  He 
was  Chairmnn  of  the  Society  for  promoting  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  Parliament  in  Dublin,*  of  which  Lord  Clon- 
curry, Dr.  Grattan,  Dr.  Hay  den,  and  one  or  two  others, 
were  invited  to  bect)me  members,  in  order  that  they 
might,  in  some  degree,  popularize  the  Society,  which  on- 

¥'nated  with  persons  of  decidedly  Conservative  opinions, 
his  they  well  knew ;  but  Lord  Cloncurry  decided  on 
joining  it,  simply  because  he  considered  it  a  move  in  the 
right  direction,  although,  as  he  avowed  to  Dr.  Grattan, 
he  felt  convinced  it  would  end  in  no  useful  result.  The 
truth  of  this  remark  was  very  soon  confirmed  by  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Society,  in  a  manner  the  most  unprece- 
dented and  irregular.  It  was  effected  in  this  way.-  Tlie 
Lord  Lieutenant  expressed  to  Sir  Montague  Chapman, 
and  to  another  leading  member,  that  their  proceedings 
were  not  approved  of  by  the  Government,  and  would 
materially  interfere  with  measures  of  the  '*  greatest  uti- 
lity" to  Ireland,  which  ministers  were  preparing  to  bring 

*  There  were  several  meetings  of  this  Society  held.  Dr.  Grattan  has  aa> 
sored  us,  that  the  language  uttered  by  its  principal  memtK-Ts  fully  equalled, 
in  seditious  intensity,  the  mont  furious  of  the  siMNvhcn  delivpr«d  at  the  Irii>h 
Confederation.  **  It  is  an  evidence,**  said  he,  "  of  the  latent  but  witlespread 
spirit  of  discontent  that  prevaUed.**  The  press  was  excluded,  and,  of  ooone, 
no  report!  of  the  trasonablc  speeches  appeared. 
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forward  in  the  approaching  Session  of  Parliament.  His  Ex- 
cellency requested  them,  therefore,  not  to  create  an  addi- 
tional difficulty  by  continuinfi;  their  agitation,  but  to  con- 
fide in  the  good  intentions  of  the  ministry,  and  leave  the 
Question  in  their  hands.  Accordingly,  Sir  Montague 
!ha{>man,  and  the  other  member,  on  the  next  day  of 
meeting,  attended  half  an  hour  before  the  appointed  time, 
when,  m  the  absence  of  Lord  William  Fitzgerald,  and  of 
every  other  associate  except  the  Secretary,  he  took  the 
Chair,  and  resolved,  with  tne  assistance  of  his  colleague, 
**  That  this  Society  do  now  adjourn  its  meetings  until 
after  the  next  Session  of  Parliament.** 

There  never  was  another  meeting  of  the  Society,  the 
object  of  which,  even  from  the  first,  was  absurd  and  chime- 
rical. The  originators  and  promoters  of  it,  though  Con- 
servatives, were  dissatisfied  with  England,  and,  at  heart. 
Repealers,  but  afraid  to  acknowledge  themselves  such. 
However,  they  adopted  this  half  way  course  of  obtaining 
justice  for  Ireland,  not  unmixed  with  a  little  personal  ad- 
vantage to  some  of  the  members,  who,  trading  on  their 
newly  invented  scheme  of ''  Irish  agitation,**  disposed  of 
their  entire  stock  to  the  Castle,  at  a  small  premium. 

[No.  107.]      LORD  CU>lfCURRr  TO  BICHARD  ORATTAN,  B8Q.,  1|.I>.,  J.P. 

''MareHmOy  Stk  July,  1S49. 
"  Dbab  Dootob  Grattan, — ^A  man  of  your  doth,  Doctor  Graves,  dinm 
with  me  on  TliuiBdAy  next  the  18th  inst  He  is  a  good  man  and  a  Repealer. 
He  meets  two  or  three  of  the  same  way  of  thinking,  and  I  much  wuh  thai 
von  could  be  of  the  party,  and  remain  with  me  the  following  day.  I  dine  at 
half-past  six,  but  oome  eaily  if  you  can. 

"  Veiy  truly  youn, 

"  Clokcurbt.** 

Doctor  Robert  Ghraves  was,  with  perhaps  one  excep- 
tion, the  most  deservedly  eminent  medical  practitioner  in 
Dublin.  He  revered  Lord  Cloncurry  for  his  unswervinff 
patriotism,  and  loved  him  for  his  benevolence.  He  a£ 
mired  alike  the  stem  sincerity  that  characterized  the  man, 
and  the  imcompromising  attitude  which,  throughout  a 
long  life,  it  was  nis  pride  to  assume.  Lord  Cloncurry,  on 
his  part,  venerated  Graves  for  his  kindly  feeling  towards 
the  people.    In^  principle  he  was  a  democrat.    The  flame 
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of  nationality  burned  within  the  breast  of  Crraves,  but  not 
resplendently.  It  was  hidden.  Lord  Cloncurry  loved 
to  tan  it.  He  would  often  ask  Graves  to  Maretimo  of  an 
evening,  and  discuss  with  him  until  midnight  the  politi* 
cal  posture  of  Ireland,  and  plans  for  her  amelioration. 

Dr.  Graves  died  from  a  complication  of  most  distressing 
diseases  in  1852.  Almost  every  portion  of  his  body 
became  disordered,  and  Robert  Graves  died  a  martyrs 
death.  That  mant  mind,  however,  impregnable  agamst 
the  assaults  of  disease,  remained  to  the  last  vigorous  and 
unimpaired.  Shortly  before  his  dissolution,  he  composed 
his  own  epitaph,  and  requested  that  it  should  be  engraven 
on  his  tomb.  It  was  short  and  simple,  and  ran  as  fol- 
lows:— *'  Robert  James  Graves,  son  of  Richard  Graves, 
Professor  of  EHvinity,  who  after  a  protracted  and  painful 
disease,  died  in  the  love  of  God,  and  the  faith  or  Jesus 
Christ." 

A  certain  physician,  now  at  the  head  of  his  profession 
in  Dublin,  numbered  Graves  amongst  his  most  intimate 
friends.  **  Ah,"  said  he  to  us  within  the  last  few  months, 
''  no  one  appears  to  know  -what  a  loss  that  man  has  been 
to  the  medical  profession.  G — d,**  he  added  earnestly,  after  a 
moment's  thought,  **  I  can  compare  those  he  has  left  after 
him  to  nothing  save  so  many  bttle  children."  No  traces 
of  Lord  Cloncurry *s  correspondence  with  Dr.  Graves  can 
be  found  amongst  the  papers  of  the  latter. 

Lord  Cloncurry  would  seem  to  have  been  fond  of 
gathering  the  doctors  about  him.  We  remember  on  one 
occasion  to  have  heard  of  the  following  party  dining  at 
Maretimo : — Dr.  Gray,"  editor  of  the  Frteman8  Journal^ 
Dr.  Maunsell  of  the  Evening  Maily  Dr.  Grattan,  cx-King*8 
Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  Surgeon  Carmi* 
chael,  of  Rutland-square,  Dr.  Nuttal,  a  radical  cosmopolite. 
Dr.  Spratt,  D.D.,S.M.T.,  Dr.  Robert  Graves,  Dr.  Wilde, 
and  Dr.  R.  R.  Madden,  M.R.I.A. 

With  the  latter,  Lord  Cloncurry's  correspondence  was 
for  the  most  part  of  a  very  trifling  character.  We  place 
upon  record  the  two  following  notes,  solely  because  of 
their  reference  to  his  lordship  s  old  and  fiist  friend — Billy 
Murphy — who  died  of  cholera  in  the  autumn  of  1849. 
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rXx  1  X^."  UJmit  CLtf'SC  JXXT  IV  I  L  K.    K.  XADOEZK.  X.K.1.^ 

-  J/=rr*  -•>.  3-J  S'r'r-s4«r.  1849. 

••  Mt  E'EAt  ^ns. — 1  '^i*  cc>  r^r:  i  »c  ^b^-x  t  c  r^-r^l.  Tiktxn)?  a  si'  k 

of  l::.:  UsS  A-i  L.o-2B;?ai:    f  _--ji-    iTiV  !_:;.-  w--.:  rjc  :o-=  rr  -w  or  ThnrsAiv. 

•*  Y.^rs.  vary  truly, 

Tr.e  fkniiDe  wLkh  deciini-:'?!  Ireland  in  1S47  conti- 
nued tr.oi.gh  in  a  mirir-ito-i  l*  ria.  tiiroujhout  the  two 
loiiowin?  vears.  The  r^M'^le.  f>.»lii:.:r  imagioinethat  llie 
aphis  T'lstator  was  but  a  teinprrary  visitation, sowed  their 
potatoes  as  before.  We  have  seen  in  Lord  Cloncuiry's 
letter  to  Dr.  Grattan,  dated  June  f  nd,  1^49,  that  speci- 
men.'* of  disea^K^  potatoes  of  the  voung  crop  had  been 
forwarded  from  almost  every  quarter  of  IreUnd  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant.  The  consequences  of  the  catastrophe 
were  similar  with  those  in  1^4^.  Men  died  in  hundreds 
in  tlie  distant  coimtry  districts,  and  as  no  public  works 
at  that  time  existed,  tlie  people  had  no  employment  or 
relief  to  hope  lor  but  what  the  resident  gentry  could 
afford  thom.  In  the  midst  of  this  distress  Queen  Victoria 
visited  Dublin.  Since  l^f2],  Ireland  had  not  been 
honoured  by  the  tread  of  royalty.  A  similar  spirit  of 
infatuation  now  prevailed.  Nobility  and  gentry,  hungry 
for  presentation,  poured  from  every  quarter  of  Ireland 
into  the  metropolis.  Forgetful  of  the  axiom  that  "  pro- 
perty has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights,''  they  left  the 
starving  peasantry  to  die  from  neglect,  and  radiant  with 
smiles,  fluttered  around  the  brilliancy  of  the  castle.  The 
papers  teemed  with  "  fashionable  arrivals."*  Every  hotel 
in  Dublin  was  full.  Titled  families  were  repjeatedly,  and 
much  to  their  astonishment,  refiised  admission.     Erery 
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second  dwelling-house  became  an  inn.     Any  terms  were 
asked,  and  any  acceded  to. 

When  the  first  fever  of  triumphal  arches,  cannon 
booming,  banners,  and  platforms*  had  in  some  degree  sub- 
sided, levees,  balls,  and  receptions  were  holden.  Nothing 
now  was  thought  about  but  Court  waistcoats,  knee-breeches, 
silk-stockings,  ruffles,  dress-swords,  and  the  order  of  pre- 
cedence. The  file  of  the  Freeman  s  Journal  for  1849 
lies  open  before  us.  In  the  very  impressions  which  record 
the  progress  of  the  pageantry ,t  and  the  strange  infatuation 
that  animated  the  Court- smitten  gentry,  columns  of  letters 
appear  from  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  pastors,  the 
Archbishop  of  Tuam,  and  other  dignitaries,  calling  in 

Eiteous  language  on  the  wealthy  to  forward  some  relief, 
owever  trming,  for  the  poor  unemployed,  starving,  and 
plague-stricken  peasantry.  Only  one  citizen  of  Dublin 
appeared  exempt  from  the  fashionable  contagion.  Mr. 
O'Reilly,  of  GeorgeVstreet,  on  one  of  the  nights  that  Dub- 
lin blazed  with  illumination,  hung  from  his  drawing-room 
window  a  black  flag,  with  the  words  "  Famine  and  Pes- 
tilence" inscribed  m  skeleton  characters.  The  police 
seized  it,  and  Mr.  O'Reilly  paid  the  penalty  for  his  mis- 
demeanour. 

Lord  Cloncurry  sickened  at  the  heartlessness  of  his 
countrymen,  and  held  aloof  from  participating  in  what 

•  Sevenl  platfonns  were,  in  every  street,  erected  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  those  who  wislied  to  pay,  a  comfortable  vievr  of  her  Majesty.  The 
prices  of  admission  Taried  from  fire  shillings  to  a  guinea.  A  general  mania 
prevailed  for  the  erection  of  platforms.  Even  Baggot-street  convent  was 
not  exempt  from  it.  For  years  six  lofty  elms  flourished  beneath  the  win- 
dows of  the  Hou.se  of  Mercy.  These,  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment, 
were  mutilated  by  order  of  the  nuns,  and  a  platform  capable  of  accommo- 
dating 500  persons  erected  on  the  trunks.  Their  unsightly  remains  still 
exist 

t  In  the  impression  which  records  the  names  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  and 
aristocratic  squireens,  who  thronged  to  the  levee,  the  following  epitome  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Relief  Committee  appears : — "  Several  letters  were 
read  from  different  parts  of  the  south  and  west,  representing  the  state  of 
the  people  there  to  be  most  deplorable,  and  beseeching  the  Committee,  in  the 
most  earnest  manner,  to  give  them  some  assistance.  Owing,  however,  to  the 
want  of  funds,  the  Committee  were  unable  to  make  any  grant ;  but  it  is  toiw 
hoped  that  when  the  charitable  are  made  aware  of  the  absolute  necessity  of 
oontinuing  their  support,  they  will  not  be  long  until  they  are  supplied  with 
the  means  of  doing  so." 
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appeared  to  him  as  unseemly  pageantry.  His  name  may 
vamly  be  searched  for  amongst  the  myriads  of  nobles  who 
thronged  to  the  throne-room  through  the  private  entree. 
He  received  letters  from  several,  desiring  that  his  lord- 
ship would  present  them  at  Court.  To  these  he  returned 
such  courteous  answers  as  the  following: — 

[No.  110.]       LORD  CLONOUBRT  TO  W.   J.  0*NZIL  DAUSTV  MQ., 

''MartHmo,  Amgmst,  184& 

*'  Mt  dbab  Sib, — I  aball  be  happj  to  recdve  your  friend,  Mr.  Chaik» 
Glendouwyn  Scott  I  do  not  myself  intend  to  go  to  Court,  bat  I  limve  the 
privilege  of  presentation,  which  ia  mndi  at  yoor  aervice. 

**  Dear  Sir,  yonr  fidtiiftil  Sernutt, 
"Cl 


In  a  private  letter  to  Dr.  Gray,  dated  July  25th,  and 
which  will  be  found  a  few  pages  further  on  in  extenso^ 
his  lordship  says: — *' Only  think  of  ordering  illumina- 
tions in  the  midst  of  death  and  suspended  laws.  Illumi- 
nations will  cost  more  than  all  that  has  been  collected  by 
the  two  Relief  Committees— about  £8000." 

The  three  following  most  interesting  letters,  ad- 
dressed by  Lord  Cloncurry  to  the  talented  Editor  of  the 
Freeman,  belong,  properly  speaking,  to  a  somewhat  earlier 
portion  of  this  work,  and  had  they  reached  us  sooner 
they  would  have  been  inserted  with  all  due  attention  to 
chronological  accuracy.  They  were  written  immediately 
after  the  appearance  of  Lord  Cloncurry's  public  letter  to 
Smith  O'Bnen,  and  before  the  sad  intelligence  of  O'Con- 
nell*s  death  at  Genoa  had  reached  Ireland : — 

[No.  111.]       LOBD  CLOKCUBRT  TO  JOHN  OR^T,  ESQ.,  ILO. 

''  Mag  12,  1847. 

"Mt  dear  Dr.  Grat,— In  the  Freeman  of  last  Tuesday  BIr.  J.  0*C 

IB  reported  to  have  said  of  me: — '  It  is  said  that  Lord  CloncQny  would  j<nn 
us  if  we  threw  certain  considerations  oTerixMud.  *  *  Let  him  not  a^  os 
to  jeopardize  the  legal  safety  of  the  Association,  or  peril  the  very  existence 
of  the  Repeal  cause.'  And  again: — 'He  has  kept  a  long  time  without 
knocking  (at  the  Union}.* 

**  Now  I  don't  recollect  ever  having  asked  anyhody  to  throw  anything 
overboard,  or  to  jeopardize  anything ;  and  T  never  recollect  to  have  oeued 
for  one  moment  knocking  at  the  Union  for  the  last  forty-seven  years. 

**  I  did  not  attend  at  Conciliation  Hall  becaose  I  oonld  not  tamely  bear 
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the  Dnke  of  Leinster  and  other  friends  of  mine  libelled.  They  never  eeued 
to  love  Ireland,  bnt  were  driven  to  silence  by  Ul-treatment,  to  tbe  great  loet 
of  the  caoM.  I  believe  that  out  of  above  two  hundred  Iriidi  peers,  there  are 
not  a  dozen  Ubersl  and  patriotic.  These  dozen  have  been  more  abused  than 
the  other  two  hundred.  All  this  annoys  me,  only  because  I  know  how  it 
injures  the  cause  of  the  country. 

**  I  wrote  to  O'Connell  and  Sheil  in  *27  or  '28,  that  no  Emancipation  worth 
having  could  be  carried  but  in  an  Irish  Parliament.  Sheil  said,  he  wtu  a 
beggar,  and  a  tufferer,  and  that  he  taught  reUe/ wherever  he  could  get  it. 
0*Connell  said,  that  if  he  agitated  Repeal,  he  would  lose  Emancipation.  I 
answered,  that  Emancipation,  at  the  cost  of  the  forty-shilling  freeholders, 
would  not  be  worth  two  pence.  My  letter  to  Mr.  O'Brien,  which  appeared  in 
the/Veeman  of  last  week,  was  merely  to  ask  him  to  return  to  the  Hall ;  and,  to 
cany  that  point,  I  would  have  gone  myself^  though  very  unfit  for  such  a  place. 

"  I  feel  with  great  pain  and  sorrow  the  impossibUity  of  accomplishing  a 
union  of  Irishmen,  and  I  fear  that  J O'C  *8  manner  is  one  great  im- 
pediment, and  that  the  treatment  of  the  seceders  has  been  nnfiur,  though  I 
wished  them  to  pass  it  over.     Alas !  poor  Ireland ! 

"  Tours  truly,  "  Cloncurry." 

[No.  118.]  IX>RD  CIOXCURRT   TO  JOHN   ORAT,  ESQ.,  M.D. 

"  13t&  Mc^y  1847. 

"  Dear  Dr.  Grat, — Lord  WeUedey  being  my  personal  friend,  and  a 
good,  though  rather  vain  man,  I  rather  supported  his  Government;  but 
even  in  hit  time  my  hostility  to  the  Union  was  concentrated,  as  you  will 
perceive  by  the  letter  herein  enclosed.  I  never  for  one  moment  gave  up 
Repeal,  though  I  often  proposed  palliation  to  diminish  the  sufferings  of  the 
people.  Many  were  the  offers  made  to  me  to  induce  me  to  give  np  my 
opposition.  I  always  refused.  The  Duke  of  Leinster  often  said,  *  I  agree 
with  yon  on  all  subjects  but  that  of  RepeaL'  I  verily  believe  that  if  he  had 
not  been  unfiairiy  abused,  he  would  have  Joined  us  in  that  Lord  Anglesey 
said  to  me,  *  Join  me  in  striving  to  do  good  to  your  country,  and  if  I  disap- 
point you,  I  will  join  you  for  RepeaL*  My  answer  was,  *  I  will  help  to  do 
good,  bnt  will  not  give  up  RepeaL*  I  never  gave  up  knocking ;  but  I  conld 
not  stand  by  to  hear  our  best  men  abused,  and  now  without  ever  thinking  of 

asking  Mr.  J O'C to  risk  the  existence  of  the  Association,  I  would 

not  join  it  whilst  younger,  better,  and  more  able  men  are  abused  or  unfkirly 
dealt  with. 

**  P.S. — The  ruin  of  this  country  is  the  love  of  place-seeking.  Since  Cecil 
has  been  in  for  Clonmel,  T  am  daily  tormented  by  persons  insisting  that  I 
should  get  them  places.*  I  apologised  to  the  poor  Ld.  Lt  for  not  dining 
with  him,  lest  the  moment  it  appeared  in  the  paper  I  should  be  overwhelmed 
with  solicitations.    In  that  respect  the  Confederates  are  quite  right." 

[No.  lis.]      LORD  OLONCURRT  TO  JOHN  GRAY,  BSQ.,  M.D. 

»*  IBth  May,  1847. 
"  My  dkar  Dr.  Gray, — Out  of  sixty  years  of  energetic  labour  in  behalf 
of  my  suffering  country,  I  was  for  abont  three  a  friend  of  the  Government  of 

*  For  a  curious  letter  to  Mr.  Lawless,  offering  him  a  bribe  of  £800,  see 
Appendix. 

♦  2  B 
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the  day,  ▼!■.,  two  when  Lend  Anj^eiej  was  here,  and  onoe  whilat  Loid 
IXormuiby  was  Viceroy.  I  encloM  70a  the  oaly  letter  I  reooUeet  to  have 
written  in  Ikvoiir  of  the  Government  Ton  will  see  what  I  said  of  the  Union 
\jy  the  endoeed,  whiofa  I  beg  yon  to  return,  with  the  letter  to  O'Gonnnn 
already  sent     Ezoue  this  trouble,  bat  I  wish  to  show  you  how  flJse  the 

accusation  of  Mr.  J O'C 

'*  Toun  yeiy  tmly,  ♦*  Cu>koubbt.* 

In  1849  we  again  find  Dr.  Bichard  Orattan  pressing 
under  Lord  Cloneurry's  notice  his  favourite  plan  of  a 
national  congress.  Lord  Cloncurry  did  not  tack  the 
will  to  rise  and  act,  but  the  chains  of  bodily  infirmitj 
bound  him  to  his  seat: — 

[NOb  114.]      LOBD  CliONCUBBT  TO  DR.   RICHARD  OBATTAK,    J.P. 

"  MareOmo,  M  October,  1S49. 

'*  Ht  dear  Sir, — The  spirit  is  willing  but  the  flesh  is  weak.  Tou  may 
lemember  me  a  never-failing  attendant  on  the  Sodiety  far  <Ae  Iwifnmmtm 
itflrtUmdy  though  living  at  the  time  at  Ljrons.  I  can  now  seldom  leave  my 
own  chimney-comer,  and  though  I  altogether  wish  for,  and  approve  of^  the 
formation  of  such  a  body  as  you  project,  I  would  not  for  worlds  make 
promises  of  utility  by  which  I  would  probably  disappoint  better  men.  Thers 
was  a  dinner  at  Mr.  Duff's  on  Saturday,  at  which  1  hear  that  several  young 
men  of  spirit,  talent,  and  good  figure  entered  into  resolutions  to  form  a  sodaity- 
for  the  practical  education  of  the  people. 

**  I  have  been  for  many  years  President  of  the  Dublin  Libiuy  Soaely ; 
a;  most  valuable  institution,  iriiich  has  gradually  and  most  unfbrtnnately  pmm 
to  decay.  It  has  been  suggested  to  revive  and  improve  it ;  to  have  evening 
meetings,  conversations,  and  lectures,  which  I  nally  think  might  be  pro- 
ductive of  great  good,  and,  periiaps,  lead  to  the  reunion  you  so  wisely  and 
ably  recommend.  If  you  would  come  here  on  Saturday  for  a  day  or  two  I 
would  get  Maunsell  to  meet  you,  and,  perhaps,  we  might  strike  out  aoow- 
thing  useful ;  but  to  be  candid  with  you,  I  never  poaseased  so  litde  of  hope 
or  energy — shall  I  say  of  rdianoe— on  public  men  as  I  do  at  present  '  Tliia* 
however,  may  be  the  efibct  of  age  and  disappointment  A  prospect  of  better 
things  might  revive  roe.  All  the  rest  of  the  worid — happy  America  ex- 
cepted— ^is  in  as  bad  a  state  as  can  be.  The  only  CSuistian  in  Europe  is  tha 
UnmdTurkI 

"  Very  fUthfyiy  youm,  **  CLOKCinuiT." 

In  spite  of  rapidly  increasing  bodily  infirmities,  Lord 
Cloncurry  never  relinquished  his  old  habits  of  hospitalitj. 
The  kind  spirit  expressed  in  the  following  note  pervaded 
his  language  on  all  occasions  to  those  about  him : — 

[Ko.  115.]      IX>RD  CLCnrCUSRT  to  DB.  B.   B.   MADDEW,  M.B.X.A. 

"^  Marttimo^  Ath  November,  1S4S. 
*'  Dkab  Dr.  Maddkn, — ^Will  you  do  me  the  fkvonr  to  dine  with  me  on 
Thursday  next,  the  8th  ?    It  is  cniel  to  ask  you  to  come  so  far  in  November 
but  I  am  always  giad  to  see  yon. 

"  Very  truly  yonti,  "  Cxxmiovbbt.* 
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Tlie  following  letter  to  Dr.  Gray  accompanied  a  pre- 
sentation copy  of  hi9  lordship's  "  Kecollections,**  which 
was  very  favourably  reviewed  in  the  FrumatCi  Jcumal  a 
few  days  subsequently.  The  earlier  portion  of  the  letter  is 
almost  v^tehm  with  No.ll5,addre86(edtoDr.Madden: — 

[No.  116.]  U>RO  CLOSCURKT  TO  PR.  ORAT. 

'*Sli<59itaii^,  1S49. 
**  Drar  Dr.  Gray,— la  Um  book  I  ventore  to  pobUih,  it  will  appMr  that 
thore  an  icant  anthoritiit  or  convpoodcnoo  of  my  eailj  UIIbl  Tliia  oaa  be 
readilj  aocoonted  for  by  tbo  fS^t,  that  aU  my  papen  were  seised  in  179S, 
and  again  in  1799;  and  whilst  I  was  in  Italy,  hi  180S,  my  tenant,  the 
magistrate  Clinch,  stole  everything  from  Lyons ;  amongst  the  rest,  an  bite- 
resting  oorretpondenoe  of  Eari  Hardwicke  end  of  Kirwan  the  geologist  I 
am  somewhat  surprised  that  so  many  letters  have  escaped,  my  habit  being 
to  destroy  letters  as  soon  as  answered.  Lord  Anglceey*s  letters,  never  revised 
or  corrected  by  himseli^  I  value  as  most  able  and  hoaeet  state  papers,  and 
I  with  diflicolty  prevailed  on  myself  to  eeek  his  penalsskm  for  their  pnbllca- 
tioo.  He  lovod  justice  and  he  loved  Ireland ;  if  she  ooold  be  saved  he  was 
tbo  man  to  do  it.    ^Seif  Am  oKtmr  vtnen. 

**  Toon  very  lUthltally,  •«  Closcurrt. 

**  P.S.— I  t^EO  thin  ofyportunity  to  state  to  yoB  some  drcnnwtanoeo  relative 

to  the  '8S  Club,  of  which  yoa  were,  I  believe,  Secretaiy  for  a  time.    8 

0*B esked  me  to  become  a  member.    I  said  I  was  too  old  and  too  hhai 

for  it,  and  that  I  could  not  wear  the  dress.  He  urged  me  in  presence  of  my 
brother  Douglas;*  I  told  him  I  would  consider.  He  got  me  elected  without 
farther  notice,  and  cootrsiy  to  the  rules  of  the  Oub. 

"  He  again  propoeed  me  as  ambassador  to  France,  without  any  consulta- 
tion ;  and  of  this  the  Government  had  notice,  as  If  it  was  not  merely  to 
coagratolate  the  Fraich  on  tbefar  revolution,  but  to  coneoct  treason.  Now. 
much  as  I  loved  a  O^a,  these  ware  mischievoiM  libettiee  to  take  with  a  man 
of  seventy-four  years,  who  had  already  suffored  so  much,  and  who  bad 
entirely  disapproved  of  all  his  pUna,  ss  for  ss  he  knew  of  them.  I  think  the 
*81  Qab  might  still  be  toned  to  usslhl  Irish  puiposea." 

"  The  Irish  Alliance,**  accomplished  mainly  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Dr.  Spratt,  held  an  aggregate  meet- 
ing, on  Novemb^  20th,  1849.  In  nrinciple  it  was 
neither  an  Old  nor  a  Toung  Ireland  body,  but  pertained 
of  the  qualities  of  both,  without  the  marked  characteristics. 
All  loud  allusion,  however,  to  physical  force,  as  an 
instrument  for  the  work,  was  sedulously  excluded  from 
their  councils.  Mr.  M.  R.  Leyne  declared  that  to  talk  of 
waging  war  in  their  then  distracted  and  almoet  exanimate 
state,  would  be  braggart  buffoonery ,  of  which  he  was  in- 
capable. At  the  unanimous  call  of  the  meeting,  Dr. 
Grattan  was  moved  to  the  chair. 

*  Bev.  A.  Dooglae,  bioUier  to  Emfly  Lady  ClooeofTy.     Ha  dkd  a  Qui  81 
8eao(ansid«ioea4oliiiag  Marathao),  Fak  18, 1966. 
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A  general  feeling  of  sympathy,  at  that  time,  existed 
for  the  fate  of  Smith  (D'Bnen  and  his  fellow-prisoners 
whom  a  cruel  verdict  was  about  to  consign  for  ever  (as 
people  then  imagined)  to  the  hulks.  There  were  many 
of  tneir  friends  and  ex-colleagues  present  at  the  aggregate 
meeting  of  the  Irish  Alliance.  In  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing some  warm  allusions  were  made  to  their  fate.  Dr. 
Grattan  did  not  feel  himself  called  upon  to  interrupt  them. 
The  attempt  would  have  created  confusion.  His  business 
was  to  preserve  order. 

Dr.  Grattan  was  never  an  O'Connellite ;  he  was  never 
an  O'Brienite.  Personally  he  knew  neither  Meagher, 
Mitchell,  nor  O'Brien ;  but  he  was  not  altogether  devoid 
of  sympathy  for  their  sad  transition  from  aiHuence  and 
comfort  to  the  cold,  dreaiy  atmosphere  of  a  felon's  cell. 

Robert  Jocelyn,  EarlofKoden,and  **  the  brothers  Beers,*' 
three  rampant  Orange  magistrates  of  Ulster,  had  just  been 
dismissed  by  Lord  Clarendon  for  personally  aiding  and 
encouraging  **  True  Blue"  processions,  as  they  strutted  to 
Dolly's  Brae,  with  a  view  to  celebrate  in  blood  the 
Twelfth  of  July.  A  large  body  of  Orangemen,  panting 
to  retaste  the  pleasures  of  ^*  the  Diamond,"  marched,  as 
a  preliminary  step,  to  ToUymore  Park,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Roden.  His  lordship  does  not  appear  to  have  been  taken 
by  surprise.  Refreshments  for  hundreds  lay  spread  upon 
the  lawn.  The  hundreds  arrived  and  partook  of  Aieats, 
wines,  and  alcoholic  drinks  galore.  Lord  Roden  contem- 
plated the  disappearance  of  his  good  things  with  truly 
Irish  hospitality.  He  gazed  upon  tlie  prostrate  feeders, 
gloated  over  their  strength,  and  addressed  them  from  his 
windows  in  accents  of  bland  approval.  With  appetites 
for  beef  appeased,  but  not  for  ropish  blood,  the  Oran^ 
band  formed  into  line  once  more,  and  proceeded  on  their 
march.  Though  considerably  out  of  their  way,  they 
insisted  on  passing  through  the  village  of  Dolly's  Brae 
(where  the  Catholics  had  congregated  in  lar^e  numbers), 
and  the  consequence  was  a  sanguinary  collision.  Women 
were  murdered,  children  assassinated,  idiot  boys  immo- 
lated at  the  shrine  of  Orangeism.  A  frighttui  scene 
ensued.     The  Catholics  fled,  they  knew   not  whither. 
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panic-stricken  and  defeated.  The  ffround  was  strewn 
with  slain.  From  the  summit  of  eacn  Papist's  cottage  a 
sheet  of  flame  shot  forth.  The  military  and  police, 
sufficient  to  disperse  the  assailants,  lookea  on  paralysed 
and  inert.  Advantage  was  taken  of  this  apathy  with  a 
vengeance.  The  scenes  of  '97  were  once  more  enacted. 
Never  was  triumph  more  exuberant  or  complete. 

In  the  following  letter  to  Dr.  Gray,  the  reader  will  find 
a  reference  to  this  subject.  The  royal  visit  to  Ireland 
had  been  just  annoimced : — 

[No.  117.]  LOBD  CLONCCRBT  TO  DB.   GRAY. 

"29A  Jit^,  1849. 

"  Dear  Doctor  Gray, — I  approve  greatly  of  the  address  to  the  people 
of  Great  Britain,  the  memorandum^  &c. ;  but  as  long  as  the  Union  lasts  there 
can  be  no  well-grounded  hope  for  Ireland.  I  forward  your  letter  to  Cecil, 
and  am  certain  he  will  be  grateful  if  you  act  for  him ;  he  has  gone  to  Glen- 
gariff. 

"  Only  think  of  ordering  illuminations  in  the  midst  of  death  and  suspended 

laws.     I  have  no  d<»U>t  that  Lord knew  and  approved  ofUrrdRodenCM 

gathering.     He  (Lord  R)  had  invited  my  nephew^  Duneany^  to  go  to  Tottymore 
Park  that  day^  but  he  came  to  Maretimo. 

^  niuminationa  will  cost  more  than  all  that  has  been  gathered  by  the  two 
relief  committees,  about  J£8,000.  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  belong  to  both : 
the  one  favouring  bad  hindlords,  the  other  the  massacre  of  the  poor  Romans. 
However,  there  will  be  plenty  of  potatoes  for  all  except  the  poor  oon-acre  men. 
We  are  an  abject,  wretched  people. 

"  Yours  veiy  truly,  »'C." 

The  Orange  faction  vowed  vengeance  on  Lord  Cla- 
rendon for  his  dismissal  of  their  idol.  Twenty  Orange 
magistrates  resigned  the  commission.  His  Excellency, 
in  order  to  demonstrate  the  thorough  impartiality  of  his 
Administration,  resolved  to  visit  Dr.  Richard  Ghrattan 
with  a  supersedeas.  This  was  done,  and  he  accordingly 
ceased  to  exercise  magisterial  authority  over  the  King  s 
County  and  the  County  of  Kildare.  How  inferior  m 
magnitude  must  his  offence  be  considered  when  placed  in 
the  balance  with  the  Earl  of  Roden's. 

Dr.  Grattan's  able  answer  to  Lord  Chancellor  Brady 
(who  addressed  a  communication  to  him  aniraadvendve 
on  his  conduct)  appeared  in  all  the  public  journals  of  the 
day.  Voluminous  in  extent,  it  was  a  masterpiece  of 
eloquence,  and  of  calm  but  forcible  argument. 
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'*  Should  you,  mj  Lord,  consider,**  said  Grattan^  b 
conclunon,  ''  that  I  have  forfeited  mj  claim  to  hold  the 
comxniflsioiL  of  the  peace,  you  best  know  what  €K>iine  it 
is  jour  duty  to  pursue.  I  never  solicited  the  commis- 
sion. It  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  forced  upon  me.  By 
accepting  it,  I  by  no  means  considered  that  I  was  bosnd 
to  support  any  political  party,  or  to  eschew  an/  line  of 
political  action  that  might  be  displeasing  or  inoonTenient 
to  the  party  in  power.  *  *  1  do  not  undervaliie  the 
commission  of  the  peace,  as  it  is  a  useful  and  conttita- 
tional  office,  but  in  any  other  point  of  view  I  care 
nothing  for  it.  Its  acceptance  gave  me  no  additi<ma] 
rank — ^the  deprivation  of  it  can  impart  to  me  no  degra- 
dation.** 

Lord  Cloncurry  no  sooner  read  the  correspondence, 
than  he  addressed  the  following  note  to  his  old  fiiend: — 

[No.  lis.]  LOBD  CLOXOURET  10  DB.  ORAITAIT. 

*'  ManHma,  BA  Dec^  1849. 

**Mt  dear  DocfiOB  Grattan, — ^I  have  read  yimr  wy  true  and  rtry 
admizable  letter,  and  sabecribe  to  almost  erezy  word  it  ooatalaB.  I  am 
worry  for  tho  oonntry  and  for  tlie  honour  of  tha  magutracjr,  that  yoa  an  no 
longw  of  that  body;  but  I  oongntulata  you  on  the  oceadon  offend  yo«  for 
speaking  your  erer  honest  opinion. 

**  Had  your  advice  been  followed  when  we  were  fellow-laboarenyaan  ago 
hi  "  the  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Ireland,"  we  should  not  now  be  in 
the  wretched  state  to  which  bad  goremment  and  bad  men  have  redoced  i& 
With  respect  and  rsgaid,  meet  faithfully  yoon, 

«•  CLOHdTKBT." 

The  "  almo$f  has  reference  to  some  severe  strictnies 
on  O'Connell's  later  policy,  and  introduced  hj  Dr.  Ciral- 
tan  in  his  letter  to  the  Chancellor. 

The  question  of  Tenant  Right  reached  the  zenith  of  its 
agitation  in  the  sprint  of  185U.  Nothing  else  was  spoken 
or  written  about  in  Ireland,  until  the  appearance  ot  Lord 
John  Russell's  famous  Durham  letter.  GrOTemment,  at 
length,  brought  forward  a  Tenant  Bill,  but  nothing  conld 
five  less  satisfaction  to  the  country.  In  such  baa  odour 
does  it  appear  to  have  been  held,  that  a  deputation  pro- 
ceeded to  London  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  it.  The 
Ulster  journals,  ever  distinguished  for  their  aavocacy  of 
""      nt  Right,  acceded  to  the  proposition  of  the  Nation 
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that  there  should  be  a  general  coalition  of  the  four  pro- 
vinces on  one  wide  and  common  platform,  to  demand  a 
satisfactory  settlement  of  it.  In  Au^st  the  great  Tenant 
Right  Conference  met  in  Dublin,  rresbyterian  clergy- 
men and  Catholic  priests  went  hand  in  hand  in  the 
national  labour.     Amongst  the  Tenant  Bight  editors 

E resent  were  Messrs.  Duffy,  Godkin,  Gray,  Maguire, 
fucas,  and  M^KJnight.  They  promised  never  to  relax 
in  their  exertions  one  iota  untu  Ireland  should  receive 
the  fiiU  measure  of  her  demand  for  social  justice.  The 
conference  sat  for  five  successive  days,  and  the  una- 
nimity that  pervaded  it  (being  a  perfectly  new  feature  in 
Irish  discussion)  excited  n)uch  astonishment,  and  no 
small  satisfaction.  From  the  labours  of  this  council  re- 
sulted the  Irish  Tenant  Lea^e.  In  connexion  with  it 
a  tenant  charter  was  established,  and  a  plan  of  action 
drawn  up  for  organizing  the  counties.  Efforts  were  made 
to  raise  £10,000  with  a  view  to  extend  their  working 
machinery;  but,  &om  that  day  to  this,  the  requisite  fund 
has  remamed  almost  in  embrvo,  and  the  number  of  ad- 
herents have  hardly  increasecl.  Let  us  hope  that  Ireland 
will  arouse  itself  to  a  perception  of  the  necessity  for  at 
once  demanding  the  redress  of  a  grievance  which  has 
been  the  cause  of  almost  every  species  of  Irish  disturbance 
and  calamity. 

The  following  letter,  bearing  upon  the  then  all-engross- 
ing subject  of  conversation,  was  written  during  the  spring 
of  1850.  It  comes  from  the  pen  of  Samuel  Ferguson, 
Esq.,  the  distinguished  poet,  and  ex-editor  of  the  Unu 
versity  Magazine.  We  regret  to  be  only  able  to  make 
room  for  a  few  extracts:— 

[Na  119.]       8AXC7BL  rSROUBOS,  130.,  M.B.t.A.,  TO  LORD  CSU>KCUlUtT. 

"9,  Upper  GUmouler-itrtei^  April  l^  1850. 

**  Mt  deah  Lobd  Clohcubbt, — I  willinglj  comply  with  your  lordship's 
desiie  that  I  should  pat  on  paper  my  Tiews  respecting  thd  landlord  and 
tenant  question.  Yoor  lordship  is  already  luniliar  with  those  opinions,  from 
the  repeated  discussions  they  underwent  whan  I  used  to  have  the  pkasoie  of 
acting  with  your  lordship  in  the  Irish  CoundL 

*'  'Hie  evilS|  under  the  apprehension  of  which  thftt  body  came  together,  are 
now  realized.    Few  owners,  at  the  present  day,  can  tell  how  long  they  are 
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«  -SDome  jrwijecq  f(  tffisr  «scafies:  and  tibe  BBasof  tbe  occ«piefS»  OBcer- 

^1.^  -vzi  xr^  ^  b<i  taisr  lintfada.  aiaii  kATiof^  do  k^ul  intereat  in  theix 
ii'iiilaj:^  t^  >rc  ±-  ci  j'sir  Sl>  jvar.  T«&:;a«  on  no  trnprDTcments  in  hoabandrv. 
sttt  s*5  r^ruily  ra-Ajxng  a  a  acnczLi:cr^  xsd  precanoos  cnhrratioo  of  tbt 


"^  Ii  s«  4bit:{j  w'l'f^^iT  cima<c^a£5aa  for  isi{>roTaiM9ntB  ahould  be  limited 
►»  i2yM  T^T>»  :t  tie  J2irr  •^■iCMca  dkoitaelvis^  «^  be  measured  W  the  incm5e%l 
rsla!  rccr^rr^d  "ry  zhtaa  :ii  rile  limd  An  exf^adxtoreof  JtlOO  mi^t  mak? 
a  iim.  vuTLX  £:i'  *>  st.re  ai  the  caarksc  Ou^ht  the  tenant  who  wrt^V^af  that 
«xr«oiir3r«  ae  all2^ded  ic  rff  hia  £!•.«>  bock  acain  on  girin^  ap  the  lan^l 
^  iiuru  3e  z^  :e  i2.:w»d  rh?*  wi»it  £:*•>:•  dae  to  the  hnprovementa  efiect«^i 
"y  It?  ♦  rS?CT  »  »»  bisti'v-rd  .TrjaB  "^  any  wei^t  or  influence  but  adniiis 
^.XL  :f  ±ii  bizrj'T^iCMiLi:^  kiv«  been  90  j;:*ik'x*^o5  as  hirgehr  and  perman^itlr 
:  ?  rL:«e  :hi*  t-jI^  :c  :iie  lird.  the  teiLuii  «M:^ht  to  be  compensated  to  the  f^ 
txLat  :i  :i«  w-Lci  -i  ise.  B-it.  on  the  other  Luid,  most  of  the  tenant-iv^t 
3rrx3»  wbjcie  ortssLOK  I  ^cn^hntd.  these  drpQtatioQs  ief»iesent,  insist  thai 
he  :ars£  10  s^  ibe  tdi  :acrcas«i  raliae  of  the  land  doe  to  bis  improvenkents. 
ami  t«*  zt  I:t«rrr  to  asceitaia  that  bv  the  aimptc method  of  aeUing  hia  interest 
to  tbi;  h^r^t  biiier.      ♦      •      *" 

'  A  t-KUMt  is  one  vh>  bires  the  nse  of  land.  Wbatever  hnpstrrement  he 
makes  cp*  c  that  \xrd.  the  law  now  anju^y  declares  shall  oeaae  to  be  hs  oc 
the  expni^.a  of  his  tenancT.  Tbe  4ue>4k'n  is^  how  best  to  correct  thit 
in}3?ti?e.'  If  his  improvements  were  moveable,  it  is  evident  that  he  would 
be  entitled  u>  cany  th*m  away,  as  be  carries  away  bis  Cuming  stock  or 
b>7Q«eh*>l>i  farnitme.  If  be  could  detach  his  buildings  firom  the  surUuot,  an*! 
lift  cp  his  druios  from  tbi^  h^iy  of  tbe  SL»il,  he  would  be  entitled,  in  natural 
jttftivie,  to  take  them  with  him,  and  leave  the  land  without  buildin^a,  and 
ondrained,  as  be  foond  it.      *      *      * 

~  It  would  seem,  therelore.  tbat^  agreeably  to  the  htws  of  natnxal  justice. 
the  full  cost  of  the  improTcments  should  be  the  ■axMNon  of  oompenaatioa. 
*     *     *         "*  I  have  the  hoooor  to  be,  my  dear  Lord,  &c, 

*•  Samuel  Ferguson.* 

In  the  spring  of  1850,  the  good  citizens  of  Dublin 
were  thrown  into  a  state  of  much  agitation,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  well-authenticated  report  which  had  pro- 
nounced the  days  of  the  Irish  Viceroyalty  to  be  num- 
bered. Perhaps  the  greatest  amount  of  consternation 
overspread  the  countenances  of  briefless  barristers,  hungry 
placemen,  deputy-lieutenants,  and  the  swarm  of  profes- 
sional and  would-be  professional  men  who  throng  St. 
Patricks  Hall  and  the  throne-room.  To  these  the  mock 
court  presented  attractions  of  no  common  order.  Lord 
Cloncurry  observed  this,  and  it  filled  him  with  a  feeling 
of  disgust  towards  the  Castle.  We  have  seen,  in  Letter 
86,  how  his  lordship  speaks  of  the  Irish  Viceroyalty  as 
"  the  nucleus  of  corruption." 

^y  had  a  long  correspondence  with  Lord  Clon* 
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curry,  in  March,  1850,  on  the  subject  of  the  threatened 
abohtion  of  the  Lord  Lieutenancy.  Dr.  Gray  advocated 
its  continuance,  because  he  considered  that  the  trade  of 
Dublin  would  derive  benefit  from  it.  The  following 
letter  grew  out  of  the  correspondence : — 

[No.  120.]  IX>BD  OLONOUBBT  TO  DB.  ORAT. 

'*  Thur9day,  2Stk  March, 

"  Mr  DEAB  DocroB  Gbat, — I  should  hare  said  Tuesday,  the  second  of 
April,  instead  of  the  third.  Can  you  conveniently  make  it  so  ?  If  you  are 
otherwise  engaged,  come  the  8rd  (Wednesday),  for  I  wish  much  to  see  you. 
This  is  a  time  when  to  recover  the  two  portions  of  the  constitutional  L^is- 
lature  of  which  we  were  robbed  in  1800.  They  would  be  worth  fighting 
for ;  and  as  the  good  citizens  are  so  awake  to  the  threatened  privation  of  the 
peel  of  the  orange,  which  they  cannot  arrest,  perhaps  they  may  look  for  the 
recovery  of  the  fruit.  There  u  some  appearance  of  unanimity  North  and 
South.    Will  the  East  join?    All  the  colonies  have  now  Assemblies. 

"  Yours  very  faithftilly,  "  Cloncurrt." 

The  Irish  manufacture  movement,  which  lived  and 
died  in  1841,  became  resuscitated  with  some  prospect  of 
longevity  in  1850.  Dr.  Spratt,  Dr.  Harden,  and  a  few 
other  active  and  philanthropic  men,  wrmed  its  chief 
pillars  of  support.  Lord  Cloncurry  contributed  hand- 
somely, through  the  medium  of  his  reverend  friend,  and 
ordered  twelve  Irish  tabinet  vests  and  half  a  dozen  car- 
pets. The  fatherly  anxiety  with  which  his  lordship,  even 
unto  death,  watched  the  tottering  progress  of  this  move- 
ment (which  soon  split,  by  the  way,  m  true  Hibernian 
style,  into  two  or  three  segments),  will  be  evident  from 
several  forthcoming  letters. 

In  Lord  Cloncurry  native  manufacture  always  found  a 
warm  friend.  No  foreign  fabric,  when  Irish  could  be,  at 
any  price,  procured,  ever  entered  Maretimo.  So  far 
back  as  the  year  1829,  we  find  his  lordship  presenting 
Messrs.  Willans  with  a  prize  of  £100  for  superfine  black 
cloth.  When  in  Rome,  the  mother  of  classic  sculpture, 
he  found  an  Irishman  to  execute  ^^  a  group^  in  Carrara 
marble,  and  erect  a  statue  in  a  Roman  church. 

In  October,  1850,  a  deputation  from  the  Manufacture 
Board  waited  on  Lord  Cloncurry  with  an  eloquent 
address. 

2b2 
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**  We  teoogDise  in  yon,"*  it  began,  ^  Uie  Iiish  pfttriot  of  time  gnentiom. 
In  youth  erdent  and  nncompromifllngf  goffering  the  martyrdom  of  a  long 
imprisonment  with  fortitude,  and  with  fidelity  to  yoor  oonntry ;  in  manhood 
the  oonaiftent  statesman,  tlie  enUghtened  magistrate,  and  the  poor  man's 
friend;  in  adyanced  yean,  the  caSm  and  patient  ssg^  counselling  your 
oountrymen  by  your  example,  enlif^htening  them  by  your  experience,  re- 
warding and  enoouragfaig  them  by  your  genetvos  patronage;  during  a  long 
life  a  resident  among  us,  mitigating  by  your  interference  the  harshnew  of 
unfit  laws — often  standing  between  the  distant  throne  and  thesofferiog 
people. 

**  HisTOBT  WILL  DO  TOUB  CHABAOTER  JusTicB.  To  be  appTOTod  and 
patronized  by  such  a  one  is  a  reward  to  us  for  many  snzieties  and  some 
labour  which  the  reviyal  of  our  native  manafitcturos  has  cost  us.  Tour 
lordsliip,  ever  the  nnvarying  patron  of  Irish  msniifactore  and  enterprise, 
saw  Irdand  comparatiTely  a  manofactoring  country,  and  saw  that  manu- 
facture dwindle  away  year  alter  year,  until  nothing  remained  of  the  mann- 
fiMturea  of  other  days  but  the  linen  weavers  of  Bel&st,  and  about  one 
hundred  rilk  weavera  in  Dublin.  At  such  a  disheartening  period  in  onr 
country's  history  have  we  commenced  our  humble  labours,  and  eariy  in  this 
effort  have  those  labours  been  recognized  enoonraghigly  by  your  lordship*s 
generous  donation  to  our  little  treasury.'* 

[Lord  Cloncurry  replied  at  some  length.]  *'  Let  bygones  be  bygones,**  be 
went  on  to  say — "let  us  forgive,  though  we  cannot  forget  After  the 
thouands  who  hare  been  starved  in  this  most  plentiftil  land,  the  thousanda 
who  have  emigrated,  tlie  thousands  who  have  perished  by  sh^>WTeck  and 
disease,  let  us  see  what  we  can  do  with  those  who  remain.  Let  its  mamtfiu- 
(are.  The  first  manoihcture  is  farming — in  the  land  we  have  the  b«et  raw 
materiaL  The  best  artisan  is  the  bold  and  intelligent  deniaen  of  the  soil 
Ton  have  shown  me  what  could  be  done  by  girls  and  children.  Their  em* 
broidery  is  beautiful,  but  I  could  wish  to  vary  their  labour  by  some  active 
occupation.  Constant  sedentary  confinement  injuns  the  health  of  femalea, 
and  on  their  health  depends  the  strength  of  future  generations.  Could  not 
your  faidustrial  schools  be  made  more  perfect  by  hicluding  in  thefar  oonrw 
histmction  in  the  work  of  the  dairy,  the  laundry,  the  kitchen,  and  the 
general  household?    •    •    • 

''The  battle  for  Ireland  has  been  lost  at  Uie  bottom  of  Pandora's  box. 
However,  hope  remained.  I  have  hope,  great  hope,  of  your  resnrrectioo, 
and  of  your  filling  that  place  in  the  civilized  worid  to  which  you  are  entitled. 
My  hope  shines  firom  the  west,  and  eschews  bad  advice,  irhether  it  coma 
from  the  south  or  ftom  the  east  But  I  mustavoid  politics ;  yours  is  a  safer, 
and,  I  trust,  a  more  sucoessf^  pursuit — to  revive  and  extend  the  trade  of 
IreUnd.  This  is  your  humane  and  useftil  object ;  may  none  be  so  wkfced 
as  to  endeavour  to  counteract  you." 

The  following  letters  are  clironologically  in  place,  and 
require  no  intrrauction. 

[KOw  iSi.]      LOUD  CUmCUBBT  TO  DB.  S.  S.  MADDOr,  M.B.LA. 

•*  JTaretino,  nth  Mm^  1860. 

**  Dkab  Doctob  MADDKir,~When  I,  yesterday,  asked  yon  to  come  to 
me  next  Sunday,  I  forgot  that  It  would  be  Easter,  and  that  perhaps  yon 
mi|^t  wish  to  observa  the  festival  by  a  fiunily  rsmwowi  In  which  cms  I  wfll 
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Ug  to  niatiftiiu  Tnaiday,  A|iril  tad,  wlm  I  purpoM  aaUn^  UtmmSi  and 
Gfmj  to  niMt  yoQ.  If  jroo  like  both  dftyi  jou  will  giTomo  grMtor  ploMiira, 
•Bdbeoatainofyoar  EuterguMof  wfalrt.  I  iMire  7011 1  am  mott  happj 
ttt  four  eomfiirublo  vMtoimtSon  to  yov  own  poor  and  well-loyod  ooontry. 

u  Vezy  fiatbftdly  yoan, 

"  Cloncukbt.** 


[No.  122.]      LMD  GLOKCVUrT  TO  DS.  B.  m.  MADDEST,  ]f.B.I.A. 

**  Mantmts  26I&  Jii^,  1850. 

*'  Ht  DBAm  DocroB  Uaddbi,— I  wkh  70a  eonld  diaa  with  mo  to- 
norrow,  aad  talk  Qtm  mattan:  nobodj  hot  Maantdl. 

**  I  want  to  Englaiid  to  rota  for  the  £6  ftanchiae,  and  Ibmid  miniatan 
wiUing  to  ooDoeda  to  thdr  mttmy  a  £1%  ao  I  caaM  off  r«  ii^fieta. 

**  Yova  Toiy  tiuly, 

"  Clohoorbt.** 


[Ka  129.]   LOBD  GLOHCUBRT  TO  TBM   BBT.  DR.  aPRAIT. 

«« j/orafjaio,  7Cft  Oot  1660. 

"Mt  bsar  Dooiob  Sfbatt, — I  andoaa  my  mlta  fcr  your  moit 
landabla  nndartakiiig^  and  hope  jroor  labour  of  charltj  will  hava  iu  reward 
aad  dna  anooeai. 

**  I  intended  to  hava  had  eoma  oonvaiaatien  with  70a  on  the  vmj  intareat- 
ing  aad  vital  aobjaot  of  education.  I  Ubomad  fbr  many  yeaia  to  eetahlJiih 
the  National  System  aa  a  means  of  bringing  op  oar  childnn  to  manhood  in 
motoal  k>Te  and  knowledge  of  each  other.  Of  that  good  Dndertaklng  I 
baUeve  there  are  twenty  Catholiee  who  now  profit,  for  one  Proteetant.  I 
had  in  riew  to  open  TriniQr  CoUega,  where  I  was  myealf  brought  up,  and  to 
ftae  it  ftom  all  the  theok^gical  dUfcrenoes,  and  had  no  doubt  that  in  a  very 
f!0w  yean  the  Catholics  iroold  predominate  in  that  wealthy  establishment, 
aa  far  aa  any  sincere  Chriftian  wooU  wish  them  to  do,  and  as  Ikr  aa  the 
niustrious  Doyle  desired:  that  la,  hi  proportion  to  their  relatiTe  nnmbera. 

"^FuM  nietak  koatt  doetre.  That  is,  *Take  from  the  bigoto  what  you 
ean,  and  let  there  be  national  onion,  if  not  uniform  religion.*  Even  of  this 
last,  many  of  the  best  men  I  ever  knew  entertained  good  hopea,  and  I>o>'le 
said  that  the  diflamoai  ware  too  small  for  men  of  sense  or  patriotism  to 
fight  for. 

**  I  am  eony  to  say  that  I  now  apprehend  melancholy  ratrogreMion  on 
thepan  of  many  CathoUes,  JastUyUig  the  worst  predktions  of  the  Orsnge 
party,  and  throwing  back  the  country  three  or  fonr  ccntnriea.  It 
is  moat  melancholy.  Oh,  cannot  yon,  and  some  good  and  wIm  man, 
step  out  aad  save  our  country?  I  am  hi  great  distress  at  the  death  of  my 
friend  and  agent,  WflBam  Lewis,  ao  can  write  no  more.  Pray,  if  any  ar- 
knowladgment  of  the  endoeed  be  neoeeeary,  let  It  be  *from  anonymoua,*  or 
*from  an  old  IHcnd  to  united aducatlon,*— no  more! 

''FaithAtlly  and  respactftilly  youia, 

••  CU>1ICI7BKT." 

Poor  Lonf  Cloncurry't  frame  bad  been  for  some  time 
past  '*  fallmg  bto  the  sear  and  yellow  leaf,**  but  hia  heart 
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was  still  young,  and  the  spirit  of  patriotism  blazed  as 
brightly  as  ever.  In  February,  1851,  Dr.  Madden  re- 
quested that  his  lordship  would  join  the  Celtic  So- 
ciety. 

[Na  124.]        LORD  d/nrCUBBT  to  DB.  B.  B.  MADDEX,  lC.R.1.Jk. 

"19rt  February,  (1851.) 
"  Deab  Db.  MADDEir,—  I  am  totally  unfit  for  anj  todety^  and  nerer  ^ 
out  of  an  evening.     I  have  taken  my  name  oat  of  all  dnba,  Sec 

"  But,  as  far  ai  inclination  to  do  good  to  poor  Ireland  I  am  still  willing, 
so  when  I  see  you  shall  pay  my  aubscription. 

"  I  believe  I  should  also  pay  you  for  the  two  books  yoa  kindly  boogltt  for 
General  (Arthur)  O'Connor,  which  I  return. 

"  Yours  very  truly,  "  CiX)ircuRRT." 

In  the  Summer  of  1851,  when  the  Catholic  Defence 
Association  was  in  progress  of  formation,  Lord  Cloncuny 
and  other  liberal  Protestants  received  invitations  from 
the  Secretary  to  co-operate  as  far  as  possible  in  resisting 
the  threatened  encroachment  on  religious  freedom.  Seve- 
ral Protestants  came  forward,  but  Lord  Cloncurry  stated 
that  he  would  prefer  not  acting  with  any  movement  that 
had  an  exclusively  sectarian  hue.  The  Honorary  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  James  Burke,  communicated  by  letter  with 
Lord  Cloncurry,  and  observed  that  though  the  movement 
had  superficially  such  an  appearance,  it  was  intrinsically 
in  defence  of  the  principle  of  religious  freedom.  His 
lordship's  answer  was  not  published  with  the  other 
correspondence  appertaining  to  the  movement,  and  now 
appears  in  print  for  the  first  time. 

fNo.  125.]  LOBDOLOKCUBBTTO  JAMES  BUBKB,  ESQ.,  A.B.,  BABBISTEK  AT  LAW. 

*'  Maretimo,  ISth  July,  1851. 
**  Sib, — ^With  thanks  for  your  polite  note  of  last  evening,  I  must  refnae  to 
change  my  resolution.  I  have  proved  my  love  of  ail  my  countrymen  of 
every  class  and  creed  for  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  centuiy ;  we  are 
hated  as  Irish,  not  as  Catholics  or  Protestants,  and  our  constant  division  is 
the  strength  of  the  enemy.  Will  we  ever  meet  as  Irishmen?  I  trust  to 
time  and  the  mercy  of  God  to  enlighten  and  relieve  our  good,  but  most 
unfortunate  people. 

"  Your  very  fiiithfol  Servant,  "  Clokcubbt."* 

Simultaneous  with  the  sectarian  movement  of  1851, 

a  social  question,  amply  calculated,  if  successfully  worked 

out,  to  serve  the  interests  of  Ireland,  started  into  life, 

"llude  to  the  project  for  establishing  a  direct  •com- 
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xnunication  by  steam  between  some  of  the  Irish  ports  and 
North  America.  The  superiority  of  many  of  these,  over 
any  of  the  English  ones,  no  writer  has,  we  believe,  ven- 
tured to  controvert.  Never  was  more  conclusive  evidence 
uttered,  than  in  1829,  before  the  Commons,  and  in  1836, 
before  the  Lords.  Some  enterprising  Irishmen  laboured, 
in  1851,  to  establish  a  packet  station  at  Galway,  which, 
from  its  geographical  position,  as  regards  the  Western 
world,  could  hardly  fail,  even  in  one  voyage,  to  effect  for 
England  a  considerable  saving  of  time  and  expense. 
Lord  Cloncurry  saw  that  American  intercourse  must 
materially  aid  in  raising  up  our  fallen  and  poverty-stricken 
country.  He  appealed  to  the  British  Minister  for  assist- 
ance, but  no  assistance  came. 

At  length  a  small  pamphlet  was  published  at  the  Office 
of  the  Commercial  Journal,  offering  "  Suggestions  for  the 
establishment  of  a  direct  system  ofsteam  communication 
with  America,  without  the  aid  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment." The  pamphleteer  concluded  by  saying,  that  it 
was  vain  to  hope  for  assistance  from  a  British  minister ; 
and  therefore  it  was,  that  he  suggested  the  propriety  of 
opening  communication  at  once  with  the  proprietors  of 
some  of  the  American  first-class  steam  boats,  in  order  to 
induce  them  to  run  two  or  more  vessels  between  Galway 
and  New  York.  He  frirthermore  proposed,  that  a  pubhc 
subscription  should  be  set  on  foot,  with  a  view  to  the 
creation  of  a  fund  sufficient  to  indemnify  those  who  would 
embark  in  the  enterprise,  against  any  loss  which  might 
result  from  its  partial,  or  total  failure. 

Lord  Cloncurry  enclosed  the  pamphlet,  in  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Gray.  Neitner  it,  however,  nor  his  lordship's  truly 
spirited  proposal,  appeared  in  the  Freeman, 

[No.  126.]  LOBD  CLONCUBBT  TO  JOHN  OBAT,    ESQ.,   M.D. 

**3faretimo,  SlttJuljf,  1851. 

'*  Mr  DBAB  Db.  Gbat,— As  the  battle  has  been  fought  and  lost  for  jnstice 
to  Ireland,  I  think  yon  could  do  very  great  good  by  extending  your  ex- 
cellent arguments  on  the  all-important  subject  of  American  intercouise ;  I 
know  no  other  chance  we  have  of  regaining  our  position  amongst  the  nations 
of  the  earth. 

"  'Nyhat  have  not  those  men  to  answer  for,  who  made  the  cry  of  Repeal 
the  ladder  to  paltiy  place-hunting  and  selfish  display? 
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**  I  do  not  know  whether  yoo  have  aeen  the  endoeed ;  I  •dmire  it  gTMtl j, 
but  though  I  take  the  Commercial  Journal  I  have  not  seen  it  therein. 

"  Tour  circulation  is  so  great,  that  if  etiquette  permitted,  I  would  most 
willingly  pay  for  its  insertion ;  but  at  any  nte,  the  ntotive  is  w«U  worthy 
your  pen,  and  I  believe,  accords  with  your  best  feelings. 

"  Lord  Anglesey  was  so  angry  with  the  Pope,*  that  he  sent  back  mj 
proxy  too  late  to  be  transferred.     I  am  not  sorry  for  H. 

"  The  most  determined  enemies  of  Ireland,  iirespectiye  of  religion,  are  tlM 
English  Catholics.  I  know  them  all,  and  would  not  give  them  a  pinch  of 
cuny  powder. 

«*  Toots  very  faithfully,  "  Cuosccrrt." 

SUBSCRIPTION  TO  BUT  OB  HIRE  A  FIRST-CLASS  AMERICAN 
Steamer,  to  go  from  Galway  to  New  Tork,  from  New  Tork  to  Lime- 
rick, and  back;  from  New  Tork  to  Yalentia,  and  back,  and  from  New  Tork 
to  Berebaven.  First  voyage,  Ist  October,  18.'>1,  to  be  advertised  so  as  to 
give  time  for  passengers  and  freight  to  be  collected. 

£  s.  d. 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

An  Irish  Peer,     .        .        .      600  0  0 

We  find  a  very  characteristic  manuscript  notei  in  Lord 
Cloncuny's  handwriting,  attached  to  the  pamphlet.  The 
writer  referred  to  Iremnds  commerce  in  iormer  daja. 
**  Our  woollen  manufactures,"  wrote  his  lordship,  *'  put 
down  by  King  William,  the  favourite  of  the  Orangemen 
and  of  Prince  Albert^  The  Rojal  consort's  speech  in 
praise  of  William  III.,  at  this  penod,  will  probably  be  in 
the  recollection  of  the  reader. 

[No.  127.]  IX>RD  CVOyCXTRBY  TO  DB.   OIUT. 

^'Marttimo,  Saturdt^,  8  o'Cloct,  1851. 

**  Dkab  Dr.  Gray, —I  have  read  with  great  pleasnra  yonr  short  speech 
at  the  Stoneybatter  dinner.  If  we  get  a  good  packet  station  we  owe  It  not 
to  Downing-street. 

^*  My  son  Cecil  comes  h<>re  on  Monday ;  if  yon  will  meet  him  any  one  of 
the  holidays,  I  shall  be  most  happy ;  bnt  I  don*t  want  to  canTas^  nor  wiU  I 
do  so.  There  is  now  an  opportunity  to  say  a  word  in  fhroor  of  our  poor  de- 
ported, so  very  cruelly  and  shamefidly  used. 

**  I  am  interrupted  by  the  American  Stewart,  who  has  just  come  from  the 
north ;  he  stays  to  dinner.  Come  and  meet  him  if  you  can  to-day  at  half- 
past  six.  '*  Tours  very  truly, 

**  CLONCrHllT.* 

The  existing  records  of  Lord  Cloncurry's  correspon- 
dence with  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Spratt  arc,  we  regret  to  say, 

•  The  nomfaiation  of  a  Catholic  Episcopacy  in  England. 
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imperfect.  Any  letters,  however,  from  his  lordship,  which 
that  clergyman  chanced  to  preserve,  have  been  placed  at 
our  disposal.  The  sums  of  money  for  charitable  purposes 
usually  enclosed  were  in  amount  truly  munificent  Lord 
Cloncurry  was  no  ostentatious  donor.  Whenever  pos- 
sible he  shunned  the  open  glare  of  popular  acknowledg- 
ment, preferring  the  silent  approbation  of  his  Grod  to  that 
of  the  world.  The  number  of  poor  families  he  rescued 
from  ruin  will  never  be  known;  the  fiiU  extent  of  the 

food  he  did  remains  alone  on  record  in  the  book  of  life. 
n  short,  to  use  llie  figurative  language  of  Holy  Writ,  his 
right  hand  knew  not  what  his  left  hand  gave. 

The  few  letters  to  Dr.  Spratt  which  in  theae  pages  have 
chanced  to  see  the  light,  will  serve  to  give  the  reader  a 
faint  idea  of  Cloncurry's  charity,  but  no  more: — 

[N<K  128.]       lOKD  OLOXCURBT  TO  THB  TKRT  BEY.  DB.   SPRATT. 

**12<4iVo0Mikr,  ISM. 

**  VcBT  Rev.  akd  Dear  Sir, — Permit  me  again  to  beg  of  70a  to  oonyej, 
at  yonr  leiitire  (anonymously),  the  foDowing  small  tokens  of  my  good  will 
and  Tespect  for  the  subjoined,  amongst  many  of  the  great  charities  supported 
by  my  feUow-dtisens  at  this  time  ot  oontinaed  dLstress : — 

'' St  Vmcent*s  Hospital,       ....      £20    0    0 

«' Sisters  of  Mercy, 10    0    0 

**  Roomkeepen,  ....        10    0    0 

**  Benevolent  SamariUn,  10    0    0 


£50  0  0 
**  As  the  untiring  advocate  of  temperance,  oinatumal  and  ^eMro/  educa- 
tion, I  take  a  liberty  with  yon  only  allowable  fiom  my  knowledge  of  your 
Tirtues,  and  I  beg  of  you,  if  possible,  to  put  an  end  to  the  unfortunate  diTision 
which  impedes  the  adyance  of  the  great  manufacture  movement,  than  which 
I  know  nothing  more  likely  to  benefit  Ireland,  unless  perhaps  a  western 
packet  station  and  a  domestic  legislature. 

*'  Tour  fkithf ul  and  very  obliged  Servant, 

'*Ak  Irish  Peer.** 

To  introduce  here  a  bundle  of  short  notes  from  Lord 
Cloncurry  to  his  steward  will  not,  we  think,  be  deemed 
out  of  place.  As  contrasted  with  the  political  letters 
which  have  preceded  them,  they  are  curious  and  inte- 
resting. The  following  begging-letter  (verbiUifn  with  the 
original)  will  serve  as  a  fair  specimen  of  many  hundred  such 

?roduction8  which  constantly  pursued  La|pd  Cloncurry. 
'he  good  peer  rarely  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  a  petition : — 


5f»8  cxxnEcrmxT  axd  his  tches. 


a.  1&47. 


-  Mr  lyrd  I  be^  Lear?  t»  Adores  rva  at  tkw  Heij  FcsCiTal  and  Ua^cv- 

JLai  I  cm  Ufsan^asL  i-w  xat  'mma  lujcik  I  brsv  also  cuavnl^^a  a»  j-.*:c- 
]xrd*)Li;  va»  a:-rav»  a  ^leaaLazsis-  T<*  Utf  ziaedr  I  b:fie  Yob  win  noc  fbr^: 
Mt'  TUBT  Lxxrdi^L^  Hcziddt  aKfliajJl  ri'hari  mahjn.'" 


-  M<webme^  J        i  j  i,  1M7- 
•*  Mk.  JoH3r  HowK. — Vitoat  s3t*  tliTBe  cr  fow  firTting^  per  veck  of  i>r- 


eockiVMl  to  c4i  liaiKtt  a»  I'^iz  x*^  it  la3&  I  bcf«  T<wr  nMfao-  and  fmoiLy 
are  vdL  I  hare  a  fnr  nev^^iapas  fur  ber  wtnaem  I  Ittxv  aa  cpportmuiT 
to  Ks^i  them.** 

(TLe  ebci<i«je  va&.  ««  be£eve.  a  daee  pocoid  Bale.) 


rSa  13L] 

**  Joicc  HowK, — I  liav«  grrcn  penziia£ica  to  the  Queen's  MeaBO^gers  of  tb^ 
Chkf  S«rret«rT'«  C^oe  to  walk  al> :<al  Lvont  on  Sandar  iKXt,  aoid  to  dise 
ou  the  UilL  I  hope  roar  nxither  aad  sisten  are  quite  irdL  and  tliat  tb^ 
yuAAVMA  maj  Xxati  out  be:ter  than  joar  maater  and  manj  other  good  1 
think  they  wiiL     Most  uf  the  cn)p»  that  I  sae  look  extrenieKj  veO.** 


[No.  132.1 

«  Miwftima,  IM  Iknmbtr^  1847. 

*«  DeabUbs.  Hows, — Pray  ask  toot  son  John  to  let  me  havea  Bst  of  the 
men  and  boyv  cmplovcd  at  Lyon&  He  can  pot  a  little  maik  (X)  to  the  oki 
net  who  worked  in  my  time.  1  hope  that  aB  are  wdl  with  yoii.  Theie  is 
mocfa  iUnea  and  poor  hereabouts." 


[No.  183.] 

**29tfcJan— j-1650. 


"  Mb.  Jobx  Howx,— THien  joa  tent  me  the  bst  oow  from  Ltoqs,  too 
said  ftbe  would  soon  be  changed  for  anotlier.  If  yon  can  make  the  dumge 
now,  J  ahaO  be  obliged,  for  the  fine  Lyons  cow  is  diy .  I  was  oony  to  be 
prerented  by  the  nin  on  Friday  from  visiting  yoor  mother.  I  hope  she  and 
the  family  are  welL 

''Asto  Bodd,  IheerdfromMr.  Lawless  thatAe  htpt  forcible  potmntom. 
which  deprives  him  of  any  daim  on  me.  However,  I  endose  a  pom:id  wiiich 
may  be  given  in  four  whillingH  at  a  time.  I  think  they  woold  be  better  off 
In  the  poorhonse.     I  have  put  the  theft  of  the  cmdfix  in  the  Bm^-amd-Cr^'' 


[No.  184.] 

"  Maretmo,  SOtk  December,  1850. 

**  Dear  Mb.  Howe, — ^Please  order  for  me  a  ton  or  two  of  hay.    If  Hancet 

«.«.  ..^  ^nny  some  other  tenant  of  mine  probably  has.    I  will  \hank  yon  to 
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let  me  know  what  men  and  boys  are  at  present  employed  by  Bfr.  Lawless,* 
and  approved  of  by  him.  Remember  me  to  your  mother ;  I  hope  she  and 
her  family  are  well.     1  wish  you  and  youis  many  happy  years." 


[No.  136.]  LORD  CLONCURBT  TO  HIS  STEWABD. 

"  MareHmOy  July  16,  1861. 

"  Dear  Mr.  Howe, — Though  I  believe  that  you  see  the  Farmer^s  Journal, 
which  I  think  Mr.  Lawless  takes,  still  I  think  it  right  to  send  you  the  last 
number,  in  which  is  given  particulan  of  ike  arsenic  cure,  for  the  prevalent 
disease  amongst  black  cattle.  I  believe  it  to  be  nearly  infallible,  and  wish 
you  to  let  the  neighbours  see  it 

'*  I  project  a  visit  to  the  children  whilst  their  mamma  is  away,  but  am 
more  afraid  of  ten  miles  and  St.  Swithen  than  I  used  to  be  of  a  hundred ; 
however  I  will  strive  to  pay  you  a  visit.  We  have  had  violent  winds  here, 
which  I  fear  must  have  done  mischieil  With  best  regards  to  my  good  friend, 
your  mother,  yours  most  humbly, 

"  Cloncurrt." 

Lord  Clonciirry  continued  to  correspond  with  Dr. 
Gray.  Writing  to  him  at  this  period,  he  says : — **  I  hear 
from  Paris  that  the  President  is  so  involved  in  debt,  that 
if  he  don't  gain  the  Imperial  Crown,  he  must  end  in  a 
prison.  He  has  no  time  to  lose,  and  he  is  negotiating 
with  Russia  on  the  emergency !"  We  have  reason  to 
believe  that  Lord  Cloncurry's  informant  was  Arthur 
O'Connor.  For  some  time  previous  to  his  death  (a  year 
afterwards)  he  enjoyed  the  dignity  of  President  of  the 
National  Assembly.  The  bit  of  gossip  about  Louis 
Napoleon  was,  it  is  said,  perfectly  correct. 

The  principal  landed  property  of  Lord  Cloncurry  was 
the  very  extensive  estate  of  Abington,  in  the  County 
Limerick.  For  some  years  Father  John  Maher  has  been 
the  respected  parish  priest  of  the  district.  That  he  con- 
stantly corresponded  with  his  lordship  is  well  known. 
The  following  selection  from  Lord  Cloncurry's  letters  to 
Father  Maher,  during  the  years  '50  and  '51,  will  be  found 
both  interesting  and  instructive.  Father  Maher's  paro- 
chial flock  were  nearly  all  tenants  of  the  noble  land- 
lord:— 

[Na  136.]    LORD  CLONOURKT  TO  THE  BSV.  J.  MABER,  P.P.  OF  ABINOTOir. 

"3/dre<Niio,  December  12,  1S60. 
**  Rev.  and  dear  Sir, — I  have  this  morning  recdved  your  very  obliging 
and  rational  letter  of  the  8th.    To  understand  any  subject,  it  is  necessary  to 

*  Edward,  present  Lord  Cloncurry. 
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consider  folly  and  patieDtly  the  ar^ments  on  both  rides.  I  am,  (herefore, 
grateful  for  the  honest  opinion  of  all  my  firiends,  and  feel  myself  so  dream- 
stanced  that  I  can  look  to  results  without  fear  or  one  selfish  feeling. 

"  Twenty,  or  more  years  ago,  O'Connell  and  I  were  the  founders  of  a 
society  for  the  "  Improvement  of  Ireland,"  and  our  published  proceedings 
show  that  we  generally  agreed  pretty  well,  but  our  chief  difference  arose  from 
the  non-alienation  clauses  in.<«rted  by  many  considerate  landlords,  my  father 
amongst  them,  to  prevent  sub- letting  without  permission. 

"  My  father  in  letting  land  always  said,  *  This  farm  is  for  you  and  your 
family,  and  no  one  else ;  if  you  underlet  without  my  written  permission,  yoa 
must  pay  double  rent.'  On  this  condition,  signed  by  both  parties,  he  gave  hia 
land  on  most  reasonable  terms,  and  engaged  to  give  timber  and  slates  for  any 
buildings  the  tenant  pleased  to  erect  He  kept  his  agreement.  Some  of  the 
tenants  broke  their's,  and  to  most  so  doing  I  refused  to  renew  in  1808,  giving 
the  land  to  the  occupiers  who  lived  for  nuiny  years  in  comfort,  and  I  may 
almost  say,  wealth.  After  a  time  they  began  again  to  subdivide,  and  bring 
strangers  on  the  land,  and  I  supported  an  Act  of  Parliament,  forcing  all 
parties  to  abide  by  the  agreement  signed  and  sealed  by  themselves,  until  both 
agreed  to  connect  it  O'Connell  objected  to  the  plan,  and  suffered  his  tenanta 
to  divide  and  subdivide  as  they  pleased.  His  very  nice  property  has  been 
rendered  totally  worthless  by  the  neglect ;  and  when  I,  absentee  like,  did  not 
prevent  subdivision,  my  beautiful  esute  has  suffered,  orchards  have  vanished, 
cabins  have  replaced  houses,  and  poor,  instead  of  happy  farmers,  cry  out  for 
Tenant  Right  I  was  one  oi  the  earliest  supporters  of  the  Tenant  League, 
discussed  its  merits  and  clauses  with  Mitchel,  Duffy,  and  other  most  stramooi 
innovators.  Though  they  had  no  property  in  land,  they  agreed  to  moat  of 
my  propositions.  Had  they  been  adopted,  there  would  have  bees  no  quarter 
acre  clauses,  no  crowbar-brigade,  no  misery  unrelieved,  but  when  a  twenty- 
one  years'  lease  was  to  be  equal  to  a  perpetuity,  and  fancy  valuators  to  r«gu> 
late  the  private  affairs  of  proprietors,  I  left  things  to  find  their  level  £rom 
experience,  and  sad  experience  I  fear  it  will  be,  for  the  landlords  being  legis- 
lators, any  law  passed  will  rather  be  against  than  for  the  tenants ;  whence 
if  my  proposition  was  agreed  to,  and  all  bargains  for  land  were  made  at  a 
public  sessions,  and  every  way  binding  on  all  parties,  few  unjust  bargains 
could  be  entered  into.  As  to  the  Education  question,  you  know  how  the  bad 
old  laws  deprived  our  whole  people  of  education.  For  twenty  years  I  fought 
against  the  Charter  Schools,  and  against  the  Kildare  Place  Society;  and  I 
had  the  support  of|  I  believe,  the  entire  Catholic  hierarchy  in  establishing  the 
National  System,  It  may  be  put  down  by  the  very  people,  who  for  a  long^ 
time  have  supported  it,  and  me,  in  spite  of  the  Protestant  bigots ;  but  can 
they  substitute  anything  better,  or  can  they  afford  to  go  to  war  with  England, 
and  with  the  Orange  party  in  this  country  ?  I  fear  not — I  fear  we  will  go 
back  to  the  ignorance  and  vice  of  sixty  years  ago.  I  am  very  sorry,  bat  I 
ean  see  no  hope  for  better.  The  English  bate  us  not  as  religionists  but  as  Iriali- 
men.  An  English  Catholic  would  resist  education,  tenant  right,  labour  rate, 
or  any  kind  of  improvement  in  Ireland,  just  as  ardently  as  Lord  John  BoaaaU 
or  Lord  Clarendon. 

^  However,  these  are  the  dreamt  of  an  old  man.  I  ahall  not  lire  to  me 
any  improvement  The  best  hopes  of  Ireland  must  rest  on  America.  That 
great  nation  will,  in  tune,  eniich  and  instruct  the  most  weaterly  point  of 
Europe. 

**  With  respect,  I  remain  you  faithfU  Semnt, 

"  Clohcuiot.** 
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[KO.  187.]   LORD  CLQNCTBBT  TO  IBS  SBT.  J.  MABXB,  P.P.  OF  ABfKCnXMT. 

«*  JforefMio,  Lecmber  iSrd,  1860. 

**Rkv.  and  dear  Sir,— I  am  truly  pleaaed  at  your  desire  to  establiah  a 
Kational  schooL  When  I  first  got  posaeBsion  of  the  Abmgton  property,  I  aet 
apart  three  acres  of  land  for  that  purpooe.  The  differing  opinions  of  the  two 
clergymen,  Jebb  and  O^Brien,  rendered  the  school  abortive. 

"  I  viU  gladly  contribate  land  and  money  for  your  good  purpose,  as  the 
only  certain  means  of  obtaining  and  fitting  to  enjoy  their  rights,  by  oar  good 
and  intelligent  people.  ^  *  I  shall  at  all  times  be  most  happy  to  have 
your  opinions,  on  that  and  other  subjects ;  if  we  difier  we  need  not  quarrel ;  it 
may  elicit  good,  and  end  in  unity  of  spirit,  the  bond  of  peace  and  righteous- 
ness of  life.  *  *  I  will  not  take  up  more  of  your  time,  which  is  now  so 
fully  occupied,  but  am,  with  best  wishes  for  your  happiness,  dear  Sir, 

''  Tour  reiy  faithful  Serraot, 

**  Cloncurst." 


[No.  188  ]     lord  CLOKCtTRRT  TO  THE  REV.  J.  IIABER,  P.P.  OF  ARINGTOir. 

'' JfdrelMHo,  March  27tk,  1861. 

*'  Dear  and  Bev.  Sir, — ^The  fkct  as  to  the  great  mass  of  the  poor  tenants 
of  my  Limerick  property  is,  I  found  them  in  the  year  1 801-2,  under  mid- 
dlemen, mostly  absentees  from  the  land.  I  put  out  the  middlemen,  and 
gave  their  fiirms  to  the  occupiers  at  greatly  reduced  rents.  They  went  on  for 
a  few  years  pretty  weQ,  but  soon  disomtinued  to  pay  thdr  rents,  untO  I  was 
forced  to  order  the  first  steps  towards  ejectment  to  be  taken  against  them. 
Twice  I  forgavB  all  arrears,  and  left  myself  so  bare  of  my  most  rightftd  and 
moderate  rents,  that  if  I  had  not  some  other  means  of  livhig,  I  should  either 
have  sold  the  estate,  or  starved  with  my  large  and  cb^table  family.  On 
mature  consideration  and  consultation  with  my  son,  and  agent,  I  ordered 
ejectments  against  all  who  owed  more  than  three  yean*  rent ;  Uiis  order  I  will 
not  recall.  I  was  as  kind  to  my  tenants  as  if  they  were  my  own  chOdien,  and 
when  they  wrote  to  me,  I  answered  their  letters  with  such  relief  as  I  could 
affbrd,  but  the  greater  part  determined  not  to  pay,  and  paid  me  no  more 
attention  than  if  I  was  a  robber,  or  an  impostor.  *  *  Up  to  1848-7,  my 
tenants  had  no  excuse.  I  doubt  not  their  present  distress,  but  the  fkult  is 
not  mine ;  one-third  of  the  oats  or  butter  crops  would  have  paid  all  due  to 
mein  1847. 

^  I  write  in  a  great  hurry,  having  much  to  do.  I  enclose  five  pounda 
which  you  can  dispose  of  as  you  think  best,  hi  aid  of  the  emigration  of  the 
Harty  fiunily,  though  I  think  emigration  a  bad  speculation  for  the  individual, 
or  the  oonntry. 

"  I  have  paid  Sir  Matthew  Barrington  £90  for  the  new  National  school, 
and  beg  your  kind  assistance  in  the  progress  of  the  woik. 

"  I  remain,  dear  and  Bev.  Sir,  your  fidthfbl  Servant, 

**  Clorcurrt.** 


[No.  189.]    lord  OLONCURRT  to  THE  RXV.  J.  MABER,  P.P.  OF  ARIROtOir. 

**4th£hpUniber,  1861. 

**  Rev.  AND  DEAR  Sir,— When  yon  advocate  the  cause  of  yoor  poor 
panahioDen  and  neighbouia,  yon  peifonn,  in  my  opinion,  a  aacnd  duty — 
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charitable  and  profeBaiooal,   for  which  I  alwayv   fed   most   respcrtfuUr 
thankful.      I  ouly  wish  that  yon  should  make  youraelf  fully  acquainted 
with  all  the  circunstances  of  the  paKies   soliciting  yonr   aid.      PerH>nii 
baring  estates  in  this  country,  generally  expect  four  or   five  per  100  for 
their  money;   and  can  get  much  more  on  mortgage  or  other  seeuritieH, 
when  they  escape  the  expense  of  agents,  snb-agents,  and  other  heavj  taxes 
on  the  landed  proprietor.     The  property  which  I  poeaesa,  not  by  purchase. 
but  by  inheritance.  I  valued  when  a  young  man  on  the  same  principle,  ani 
finding  that  middle  or  wealthy  chta^es  let  the  lands  they  held  from  me  for 
more  than  its  value  to  oci'up>ing  tenants,  as  to  whose  interests  they  were 
perfectly  imlitferent,  I  iefu:«ed  to  renew  their    leases,  and  let  to  tlie   re- 
sident tenants  at  half  or  two-thirds  what  they  paid  to  the  middlemen. 
contenting  m^-self  with  two-and-a-half  or  three  per  cent,  purchase  money  of 
the  land.     For  a  time  the  tenants  seemed  grated  and  happy,  thoogii  very 
far  rn>m  industrious  or  improving :  and  having  myself  embarked  in  politics, 
in  the  ho(ie  of  serving  my  unfbKunate  ooimtry,  I  was  forced  to  employ 
gvxKlnatured.  but  csreless  agents,  who  allowed  arrears  to  accnmulate,  which 
1  twice  fonoive.     Again,  when  the  potato  faUors  oocmred,  I  took  the  Iom 
on  niy^df.  though  the  increa.^  price  of  oata  made  up  his  loss  to  the  general 
fimx^r.     Since  that  time  a  combination  has  been  formed  to  pay  no  rent  at 
all,  and  I  ha\-e  bi<en  forced  to  eject  all  who  owed  more  than  three  years' 
rent;  I  dare  say  that  you  may  have  heard  of  some  who,  owing  me  morv 
than  three  years'  rent^  have  forced  their  under-tenants  to  pay  the  Ittst  Ma$ 
rent     Others  having  aN.>\-e  800  acres  for  £60  per  annum,  paid  no  rent  at  aD, 
and  are  suspected  of  killing  the  cattle  of  a  poor  man,  who  put  them  to 
grajte  on  the  land.     All  these  circumstances  force  me  to  act  in  my  own 
iieh^C;  and  in  that  of  my  family.     If  I  had  been  an  extravagant   man,  I 
must  have  starv^ed,  or  gone   with  my  family  into  the  poorhooae  ;    but 
mnUss  tiHcards  Me;>cx>r,  /  am  a  miser,  and  I  make  more  inquiry  than  coold 
be  expected  for  so  aged  a  person.     I  assure  you,  that  a  most  respectable 
priftiit  in  this  vicinity  was  in  dread  and  fear  of  his  own  brother,  who  wanted 
to  obtain  fbom  him  money  belonging  to  a  charity,  of  which  he  was  a 
manager,  and  this  man  had  his  rccommendationa     I  never  got  a  fiuthing 
from  the  public ;  my  fortune  was  honestly  earned,  and  of  a  large  portion  of 
it  I  was  robbed  by  our  bad  Government,  yet,  thank  God,  1  can  isn  afibid 
to  be  just,  and  also,  I  hope,  charitable. 

^  Youn,  my  dear  and  Rev.  Sir,  most  fiuthfol  and  obliged, 

"  Cijokcurrt." 

LordCloiicuTr7,at  thisperiod,wa8necessitated  to  pursue 
a  line  of  conduct  towards  one  of  the  Abington  tenantry 

very  foreign  to  his  wont.     C ,  a  farmer,  took  the 

holding  of  Fuskela.  "The  rent,''  wrote  Liord  Cloncurry 
to  Father  INIaher,  "  was  low,  and  the  farm  large,  and  of 
a  kind  not  at  all  affected  by  the  potato  failure.  The 
rent  was  withheld  without  excuse,  or  even  offer  of  part 
payment — ^the  consequent  proceedings  were  inevitable, 
and  to  me  very  costly .'^  In  short,  it  was  found  necessary 
C  with  an  ejectment.      His  family  (plain 
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farming  folk)  vowed  vengeance  on  Lord  Cloncurry,  if 
he  persisted  in  his  intention.  Father  Maher,  in  one  of 
his  letters,  apprised  Lord  Cloncurry  of  Mr.  C.'s  indig- 
nation.    A  correspondence  ensued : — 

[No.  140.]   LOBD  CLOZICURRT  TO  THB  REV.  J.  MAHKR,  P.P.  OF  ABIKOTON. 

''ManUmo,  25/A  March,  1852. 

**  DsAS  AND  Rev.  Sib, — I  am  greatly  obliged  by  your  letter  of  the  26th^ 
instant,  and  hope  that  our  present  full  explanations  will  prevent  any  future 
misunderstanding.      Be  assured,  I  will  always  treat  with  sincere  respect  any 
communication  you  may  please  to  make  to  me.        •        •        • 

**  My  son  mixes  more  in  the  world,  and  has  imbibed  a  few  of  the  prevalent 
prejudices  of  the  aristocracy,  but  a  more  humane  man,  a  more  just  magis- 
trate, or  a  better  neighbour  to  the  rich  and  the  poor  does  not  exist.  I  should 
much  prefer  an  assassin  who  would  take  my  life,  not  worth  six  monthif  purchate, 
than  his,  the  father  of  a  young  and  innocent  fiamily,  and  the  husband  of  one 
of  the  most  charitable  and  lovely  of  her  sex. 

"  It  is  a  great  misfortune  to  landlords  and  tenants,  when  the  landlords  are 
absentees,  or  a  very  inactive  old  man,  and  I  often  thought  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment compelling  residence,  and  giving  power  to  exchange  estates.  J  could 
live  out  of  Ireland,  with  every  comfort  of  society,  but  a  sense  of  duty  makes 
me  reside,  though  almost  always  in  hot  water,  from  the  badness  of  the 
Government,  and  unsteadiness  of  the  people. 

"  Dear  and  Rev.  Sir,  &ithfully  yours, 

"  Cloncurry." 

A  portion  of  the  omitted  matter  in  the  foregoing  letter 
refers  to  some  attacks  made  on  Lord  Cloncurry  in  a 
certain  provincial  newspaper.  He  attributes  the  editor's 
malevolence  to  his  having  discontinued,  some  time  pre- 
viously, subscribing  to  the  print. 

Meanwhile,  Lord  Cloncurry  was  not  unmindful  of 
Drummond*s  apothegm — that  "property  has  its  duties, 
as  well  as  its  rights."" 

[No.  141,]     XX>RD  OLONOURRT  TO  TBB  VBRT  RSV.  DB.  SPBATT. 

^'Maretimo,  l^th  Aprils  1S52. 

*' Vbrt  Rbv.  and  Dear  Sir, — I  enclose  fifty  pounds  to  distribute  with 
your  usual  kindness  to  the  following  charities: — 


*' Sisters  of  Mercy, 

"  Sisters  of  Charity,  (St  Vincent's), 

**  Raomkeepers, 

''St.  Petei^s  Schools, 

"Samaritan,       .... 


£10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

£bO 

0 

0' 
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"  Again,  thwiTring  you  for  your  oonstaat  and  untiring  exertions  in  fiiTonr 
of  our  poor  country,  and  of  impartial  and  general  education  for  her  sufferio^ 
people, 

^  I  remain,  your  fkitiif ul  and  obliged  Servant, 

**CU>VCURKY.** 


[No.  143.]  IX>Bl>  OUONOUBST  TO  THB  VSRT  BBV.  DB.  SPBATT. 

^Mfantimo,  27 A  December,  1852. 

%  **  Dbab  and  Ybbt  Rky.  Db.  Sfsatt, — ^I  am  certain,  that  if  anybody  could 
hare  made  peace  it  would  have  been  yon,  and  that  I  should  have  received 
the  good  news  from  yon. 

**  I  enclose  £40,  to  be  given  at  tout  convenience  to  the  foOowhag  daii- 
ties:— 

**  RoomkeeperB, £10    0    0 

«*  St  Peter's  School,  ....  10    0    0 

^'Samaritan, 10    0    0 

"Private  Charity, 10    0    0 

£40    0    0 

*«  Wishing  yon  every  happiness,  I  remain  your  obliged  Friend, 

"Clowodbbt. 
"  P.  a— I  have  already  sent  to  the  Convents.* 

The  Board  of  Irish  Manufacture  had,  at  this  time, 
divided,  and  a  rival  one,  modelled  on  the  principle  of 
the  original,  started  into  Ufe.  Dr.  Spratt,  at  Lord  Clon- 
curry  s  earnest  solicitation,  undertook  to  act  the  part  of 
peacemaker;  but  his  labours,  unfortunately,  met  with 
no  success. 

The  system  of  proselytizing  in  charitable  institutions 
found  little  favour  with  Lord  Cloncurry.  The  following 
letter  establishes  that  fact: — 

[No.  143.]  LOBD  CLONCUBBT  TO  THB  YBBT  BBV.  DB.  ITBATr. 

*<  Maretima,  Isf  Monk,  1S5S. 

**  Vbbt  Rbv.  and  Db4B  Sib, — T  take  a  liberty  with  you,  that  notfiinf 
but  my /ear  ^fdomg  wrong^  and  my  very  hij^  opinion  of  your  chari^  eta 


**  I  have  been  in  the  haUt  of  giving  mors  or  less  for  many  yean  to  the 
Coombe  Lying-in  Hospital,  thinking  it  one  of  the  poorest  qnarteis  of  evr 
veiy  poor  dty,  and  have  Just  received  the  enclosed  applioatioB  Ikom  the 
directors  thereol 

**  One  of  them — the  Rev.  Mr.  S— ,  has  been  acaued  of  pnm^ftkb^ 
habitt,  which  I  do  not  think  should  be  suffered  in  n  charitable  InstitotfeB. 
Win  yon,  at  yonr  leisuie,  tdl  me  what  yon  may  know  on  the  snl^ect?  If 
all  be  right,  give  the  enclosed  donation  in  my  name,  bnt  if  the  aocuaatioB  bo 
tmci  return  the  money  to,  my  dear  Sir, 

*'  Tour  very  fldthfUl  and  oUii{ed  Servant,  **  Ct^oxdTBBT.** 
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In  July,  1852,  Parliament  was  dissolved,  and  a  gene- 
ral election  took  place  throughout  Ireland.  Men  who  had 
represented  constituencies  for  upwardsof  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
turj  were  put  out,  and  men  little  known  to  the  people  put 
in.  Foremost  amongst  the  latter  returns  stood  Mr.  Fredenck 
Lucas,  an  Englishman  of  much  talent,  and  great  integrity. 
As  editor  of  tne  Tablet — an  able  organ  of  Catholicism — 
Mr.  Lucas  was  received  by  the  priests  with  open  arms. 
He  canvassed  for  Meath,  and  successfully.  Mr.  Henry 
Grattan,  the  old  representative,  canvassed  also,  but  he 
met  with  little  encouragement.  The  priests  and  the 
people  were  tired  of  him.  A  vote  and  speech  of  his  in 
favour  of  a  coercion  bill  for  Ireland,  some  time  previously, 
were  never  forgiven,  and  forgetting  the  Grattan  of  '82 
and  1800,  they  denounced  his  son  in  terms  of  unmea- 
sured harshness. 

Lord  Cloncurry  was  one  of  the  few  who  gratefully  re- 
membered him  who  sat  by  his  country's  cradle  in  '82,  and 
followed  her  hearse  in  1800. 

[No.  144.]  LOHD  CLONCORBT  TO  THB  VSRT  RSV.  DB.  8PRATT,  8.1C.T. 

''MartHmo,  WlhAftguii,  1852. 

"  Dkab  AMD  Ybbt  Rbv.  Dootob  Spbatt, — ^Toa  bare  poflseaed  my 
respect  and  my  confidence  erer  sinoe  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  your  ac- 
quaintance, and,  together  with  a  few  of  your  diflcriminating  and  moet 
Christian  brethren,  have  alone  prevented  my  giving  up  the  cause  of  Ireland, 
and  of  her  ever  persecuted  people,  who,  under  the  guidance  of^  I  must  say, 
either  mad  or  vricked  advisers,  have  forgotten  all  the  best  interests  of 
Ireland,  of  their  families,  and  of  themselves,  in  fisvour  of  ignorant  or  of 
hostile  strangers.  All  the  good  we  ever  had  in  Ireland,  we  ow^  to  Grattan. 
All  the  good  we  struggled  to  recover,  was  pointed  out  by  O'ConneU.  The 
son  of  Qrattan  has  been  spit  upon,  revfled,  and  refected  in  Meath,  in  fkvonr 
of  a  stranger.  Repeal,  the  only  remedy  for  our  evils,  pointed  out  by 
Grattan  and  by  O'ConneU,  has  been  forgotten.  The  noble  and  moet  inde- 
pendent son  of  Gratun,  who,  even  if  he  had  not  such  a  father,  was  deserving 
of  all  our  love  and  all  our  confidence — ^whom  we  should  have  loved  for 
his  father's  sake,  if  not  for  his  own — at  the  very  moment  that  he  and  his 
moet  amiable  and  talented  wife  mourned  the  loss  of  their  only  son,  he  has 
been  insulted,  and  O'Connell  has  been  forgotten.  What  reward  can  patriot- 
ism expect  amongst  the  abfect,  place-hunting,  flattering,  degraded  popula- 
tion? I  had  sometimes  occasion  to  find  fiinlt  with  O'ConneU,  bnt  I  loved 
him,  and  he  knew  it,  and  made  ma  eveiy  atonement  in  his  power.  Far 
more  fiiult  had  I  to  find  with  OHBiiea,  who  endeavoured  to  'compromise  me 
in  his  mad  scheme  in  my  age  and  decrepitnde ;  bnt  he  was  an  honest  man 
and  a  lover  of  his  coun^,  and,  before  he  went  mad,  he  delivered  in  Par- 
liament the  speech  I  got  reprinted.    It  was  statesmanlike,  modest,  and  full 
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n  iryntr  *  vrnt.     Tiac  iiaa  suidii  3QC  be  vvaz^bed  fv  cfrovs.   caiiw.d  hy 


•^  Z*3ir  mti  3^"'^3*3UL  ?iii  at  rr*a£  biuae.  obmc  firh^alhr  t^mus. 

L»:ri  C-iU'iiTTT  c^:^I  :10c  rri^in  from  telling  Father 
JLLiiT  lif  =erL£zirii::f  ^o.  T:ie  tell 3 wing  letter,  ani 
tji-use  •"  t^"  5u?:\:tei  h.  exrlain  tliemfelres-  The  Rev. 
it.  M-Ll»rrf  ncce  ii  :i-*  eni  c;  :le  third  should  not  K- 

^w  14^1  ucfltr  cuMonarr  t*>  tmk  uet.  j.  if%nTm.  pj.  or  ABrxGno^c. 

•*  jr^nrtJ^vx  Id  Aw^mst,  1852. 

-  I>£ijt  AVIV  Rrr.  >C3L — AS:  as  a  jeir  ?r  ffiaai  mi^athji  ago  a  benev.-^ 
tart  jkir  ic  isi*  2»ii>ri-:»**irai.oi  ?«  xr  *  ^sobxi  soc  aetdle-wofflu  embroiderr. 
A'" .  v:>^r»  z^j.c  £ir!^  v-^nc  r.i  1^;  a:cr"-::j:  bus  vuck.  a»  they  had  an  exodk-nt 
Xiii  .cai  jcc.' :•-*  a;r  ciier  ;:Gr7«:!«a.  Fa?  curkUfs^  imc  the  P.P.,  otdeved  th^ 
ctiLuren  *»iy.  »  *«»  wa*  x  F^icesa^i.  I  Tr»s  twv  sofrv  for  it ;  bat  tho 
Ifcir  hAi  thit  zr^i  «nae  t.?  j^ie  ap  tb*  r»xnt.  m  onkr  to  pKMrve  the  peact? 
a&i  Giri^cLLZ.  cLarlrr  -.^  an  ttxti^car^  di:^tn.::t.  I  wvield  most  aaxioaaH-  n^ 
^.fnrT-..-r  i  uie  exjuupl^  L/  lb*  kiiil  ct>a?i>i«T&tkKi  of  the  Heaats.  Baningtoiu 
IC  tbcpd  re.  zj»'fd  ««£s«  ACi>i  L:i:aaae  ftnciLn^  hxx^  not  the  power  to  i2Hia«.« 
them  to  yieii  I  macfa  ftar  I  caac<>c     ♦     •     • 

~  I  am  «ny  to  sav  I  itA  fxr  ]f>s5  cordLil  to  mj  friemls  the  faieato  aiocr 
Ukit  3I-trcatm«nt  of  Gnctjn.  the  soo  of  the  man  to  whom  Irdand  ov<^> 
everj  ns^it  or  ITbextr  she  mav  p^Msea^ ;  and  for  whom  was  thb  most  bonest 
and  oocktbteot  pattriot  sacrinced? 

^  Dear  and  Beverend  Sir,  yoais  rerj  feithfuHy, 

*•  Cl^OSCCRKT." 


[No.  146.]   U>BD  CL09CCBBT  TO  THE  RBT.  J.  XAHKB,  P.P.  OP  ABOTGIOS. 

»  UanHmo,  22md  Awgmgi,  1853. 

*^  Dear  akd  Bev.  Sib, — Sinct  the  receipt  of  Tonr  letter  idatiye  to  the 
Morroe  ichoolii  I  have  made  inqmiy  and  find  that  there  is  a  <^*tlh>ftf 
maiit«r  in  the  boys*  school,  and  that  Sir  Matthew  Bairington  had 
written  for  a  Catholic  mistress  for  the  girls*  school,  awaiting  whoee  arriral 
A  Protestant  mistress  was  employed  to  teach  embroidery,  lace-making,  &c, 
without  any  reference  whatever  to  other  branches  of  education. 

*'  Hits,  I  thinlt,  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  a  circamstance  whidh  gave 
you  sotno  alarm,  but  which,  1  hope,  has  now  subsided ;  as,  howerer  anxioi» 
i  Am  for  the  education  of  the  |>eople,  I  would  not,  on  any  aooonnt,  wish  to 
luive  Uiotr  religion  tAmp<»«d  with.  I  know,  with  sorrow,  the  foolish  spirit 
of  proMaytism  which  possesses  many  good  persons  of  both  Chnrcfaca,  hot 
never  hoard  Hir  Matthew  Harrington  accused,  or  suspected  of  soch  folly. 

**  I  shall  be  truly  grieved  if  you  withdraw  the  children  from  the  schoob : 
but  1  do  not  dispute  your  power  nor,  the  suspicion  which  all  Catholics  most 
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fiee],  after  the  injustice  and  cne]  trefttment  they  have,  for  so  long  a  period, 
been  subjected  to  in  their  own  coontiy. — ^With  respect,  dear  and  Rev.  Sir, 

"  Clokcuert." 


[No.  147.]   LOBD  CLONCUKBT  TO  THE  KEY.  J.  MAHSB,  P.P.  OF  ABINGTON. 

"  Maretimo,  29th  August^  1852. 
**  Dbab  and  Rev.  Sib, — It  is  now  half  a  centory  since  my  first  act, 
as  a  landlord,  on  coming  to  Ireland  from  the  Tower  of  London,  was  to 
give  three  acres  of  Abington  for  a  school,  feeling  that  an  educated 
people  never  coold  be  slaves.  Immediately  after  I  was  obliged  to  go  abroad 
for  the  recovery  of  my  health,  after  my  long  imprisonment  On  my  return 
I  found  that  the  school  was  sacrificed  to  the  demon  of  discord.  Some  few 
years  after,  the  present  Judge  Jackson,  and  some  other  well-meaning  gentle- 
men, came  to  me  to  Lyons,  and  asked  me  to  subscribe  to  the  Kildjire-place 
Society  Schools,  intended  for  general  education,  without  any  interference 
with  the  religious  opinions  of  any  Christian,  lliey,  however,  broke  fidth 
with  me,  and  introduced  the  Protestant  Bible,  as  a  sine  qua  non,  into  their 
schools.  I  had  a  tedious  controversy  with  them,  and  withdrew  from  the 
society ;  so  did  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  Mr.  Curran,  Daniel  (yConneU,  and 
many  other  lovers  of  their  country.  I  projected  the  great  National  System; 
and  at  the  great  meeting  in  the  Rotunda  Doctors  Troy,  Murray,  Doyle, 
Everard,  and,  I  believe,  the  chief  Prelates  of  Ireland,  without  a  disaentient, 
agreed  to  it.  A  mixed  moral  and  secular  education  in  the  schools  for  five 
days  in  the  week — each  sect  to  have  one  day,  exclusive  of  Sunday,  for 
religious  instruction  by  their  separate  pastors.  The  Protestant  clergy,  or  a 
majority  of  them,  disapproved ;  but  Uie  Catholics,  so  long  insulted  and 
oppressed,  gladly  embraced  the  olive  of  peace,  and  of  future  hope  for 
Irdand.  Under  that  system  many  hundred  thousand  children  are  educated; 
and  I  received  a  letter  only  two  da3rs  ago  from  Dr.  Spratt,  one  of  the  best 
men  and  priest  of  my  acquaintance,  saying,  that  he  has  400  hoya  and  500 
girls  in  national  schools,-  which  I  enabled  him  to  found.  I  am,  politically, 
an  Irish  Roman  Catholic,  such  being  the  religion  of  my  ill-treated  country ; 
but  I  do  not  like  their  reviving  a  rdigious  war,  which  I  took  every  pains  to 
put  an  end  to.  I  never  saw  the  young  gentlemen,  Barringtons — their 
Cither  I  believe  to  be  sensible  and  liberal.  I  hope  he  may  get  such  a 
mistress  of  the  school  as  may  satisfy  you ;  but  it  will  be  a  departure  from 
the  National  system  and  ttom  common  sense  to  discharge  a  poor  woman, 
merely  because  she  is  of  his  own  religion  and  of  mine.  I  respect  you,  bat 
think  you  were  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  withdraw  the  girls  from  the  school, 
where,  I  hope,  you  could  not  think  their  salvation  in  any  danger.  Would 
it  not  be  better  to  see  and  talk  to  the  young  mistress,  and  find  out  whether 
she  was  an  improper  person  ?  You  are  too  good  a  man  to  believe  that  the 
Ueasing  of  an  octogoiarian  Protestant  can  do  you  any  harm,  and,  there- 
forei  yott  have  it  most  heartily  from,  Rev.  and  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

**  CliONCURBY."* 

[iVbfs  hy  the  Bw.  J.  Maher,  P.P.  of  Abinffton.--''  I  feel  I  owe  It  to 
myself  to  state  here,  that  in  withdrawing  the  Catholic  children  of  my 
parish  from  the  Murroe  National  Female  School  at  the  period  referred  to  by 

*  This  letter  was  written  by  an  ft"*^""**™^  His  lordship  was  confined  ta 
bed  eztreoialy  ill  at  tlMtime. 

2c 
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the  late  Lord  Cloncnny,  I  did  so  not  because  there  was  a  Protestant  wctk- 
mistreos  employed  to  teach  the  pupHs  fancy  work,  bat  becauae  there  vt< 
not  then  any  Catholic  mistrees  in  Uie  school  to  teach  the  Catholic  <iiildrpL 
their  Catholic  catechiem  and  Catholic  prayers.  I  acted  on  thmt  occaak<a 
not  from  a  narrow  feeling  of  bigotry,  but  from  a  stem  sense  of  doty,  as  the 
Catholic  pastor  of  Murroe. — J.  Mahbr.**] 


[No.  148.]  LORD  CLONCUBBT  TO  TBB  REV.  J.   XAHiSB,    P.P. 

*'2nd  8q>tember,  1852. 
"  Dear  ash  Rbv.  Sir, — Until  I  reoeiyed  yonr  letter  of  yestefday,  I  had 
entirely  forgot  the  statutes  of  Thorles,  recent  thongh  they  be,  and  yosr  ae> 
cessary  obedience  to  them.  As  Mr.  W.  Bairington  told  me  that  his  fisthtf 
had  written  to  the  Board  to  recommend  him  a  B.C  mistress,  I  hope  yon  and 
he  may  come  to  some  agreement,  but  it  is  entirely  out  of  my  power  to  fnls- 
fere  any  further. — With  great  respect,  Hev.  Sir,  your  fsithful  Servmnt, 

"CLOHOumirr.' 

It  is  amusing  to  see,  in  the  following  letter.  Lord  Clon- 
curry*s  reference  to  the  foregoing  correspondence.  He 
had,  however,  a  worthier  motive  in  writing  to  Dr.  Spratt 
than  the  mere  pleasure  of  expatiating  on  pasnng  events : — 

[No.  149.]       LORD  CLOK0C7RRT  TO  THE  YSRT  REV.  DR.  SPRATT,  M.&T. 

'*  MantimQ,  Sth  Sqtiember^  1852. 

'*  I  trouble  my  respected  friend  with  the  enclosed,  but  I  must  say  wit^^ 
some  misgivings.  By  some  means  my  oonneadon  with  you  is  suspected. 
which  does  sway  with  the  chief  merit  of  chari^,  and  besides  subjects  me  to 
more  applications  than  justice  to  my  large  fismily  would  permit  me  to  satia^. 
The  uncharitable  are  angry  with  those  i^o  think  differently  finoin  themselTO. 
and  attribute  to  bad  motives  what  they  ought  rather  to  imiute. 
'  "  Mr.  Mooney  having  left  the  Parent  Board  of  Manu£Bu:ture,  they  faftw  to 
struggle  to  keep  aUve  a  very  uaefid  body  of  citizens,  though  as  yet  most  wh 
fortunatdy  disunited,  like  everything  Irish.    I  try  them  with  tens  pofimda. 

"  A  very  useful  school  was  set  up  in  the  village  of  Murroe  by  Sir  Matthew 
Barrington,  whose  estate  in  Limerick  joins  mine  in  that  district  It  was  coti- 
nected  with  the  National  Board,  and  had  120  boys,  chiefly — almost  entirely — 
Catholics,  and  a  Catholic  master.  He  wrote  to  Marlborou^>street  for  a 
mistress  for  the  girls,  but  waiting  her  advent,  the  Miss  Barringtons,  vay  ex- 
cellent young  ladies,  as  I  am  told  (I  do  not  personally  know  any  of  the 
family),  engi^^  a  Protestant  lace  maker  to  teach  needle  woric  to  seventy  or 
eighty  girls  .of  both  creeds ;  but  of  course  in  Limerick,  chiefly  Catholic 
Father  Maher,  the  P.P.,  has  laid  his  interdict  on  the  sdiools,  and  ordered  aB 
the  scholars  out  of  them.  Thus  £90  of  my  money  is  lost,  and  more  of  Sir 
Matthew's,  a  wealthy  man,  Crown  Solicitor  of  Muoster,  and  I  believe  sensiUe 
and  liberal  Father  Maher,  who  lives  on  my  estate  here,  and  has  always 
been  on  the  best  terms  with  me,  now  tells  me  that  the  statutes  of  Thnries  put 
it  out  of  his  power  to  permit  any  of  his  flock  to  leam  sewing  from  a  ]^:x>> 
testant  mistress.  It  is  more  than  thirty  years  ago  that  the  hierarchy  ap- 
proved of  the  National  System  as  proposed  t^me — *ftaitone  ammU  emiettAms 

"  This  day  Dublin  wQl  ring  with  the  advocaqr  of  TcBaot  Bif^  by  men 
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who  do  not  imdentaDd  one  atom  of  the  subject,  and  who  in  general  have  no 
land.  If  they  and  othen  followed  O^Conneirs  advice,  and  itroggled  for  a 
domeetic  parliament,  all  other  mattera  could  be  safeljr  arranged  bjr  the  le{^- 
timate  repreeentativee  of  the  people. 


[Ka  150.]      LOBD  OLOHCUBRT  TO  TBS  VMBY  KEY,  DB.  8PBATT. 

"  Odober  27,  1862. 
"  Rkv.  dbar  asd  wobtht  Sib, — If  yon  can  penoade  the  two  divisions 
of  the  movement  in  fkvour  of  our  manufkctores  to  amalgamate  and  work  to- 
gether, I  will  give  £100  to  set  up  rooms.  I  believe  Doctor  Hayden,  of 
Haraonrt-aknet,  is  desboos  of  such  neoonciBatton,  but  have  some  doubts  of 
Anglesej-stnet  YoigivBiiie  the  tionhle  I  give  jon,  and  believe  me,  ftithfbUy 
yours,  "  Clobcubbt.*' 


[No.  161.]         LOBD  CLOirCUBBT  TO  THB  VSBT  BBV.  J.  MAHBB,  P.P. 

'*MaretimOj  9ih  Jammryj  1868. 

**  Rbv  Sib, — ^Aa  soon  as  1  can  see  my  agent,  who  is  now  in  the  North,  I 
shaU  direct  hfan  to  answer  the  letter  of  David  H ^y. 

**With  eveiy  wish  to  pay  respect  to  a  recommendation  from  your 
Reverence,  who  must  know  the  truth  of  the  case,  I  cannot  avoid  expressing 

my  surprise  at  the  course  pursued  by  the  H ^ys,  my  kindness  to  wliom, 

as  well  as  to  some  other  defiralters,  may  be  luiown  to  you. 

**  They  offer  a  low  or  very  moderate  rent  for  my  lands,  and  I  let  it 
to  them  on  their  own  terms ;  they  break  their  promise,  and  discontinue  to 
pay  the  rent,  on  which  I  and  my  family  must  d^wnd  for  our  very  existence ; 
and  when  my  agent  calls  upon  them,  they  forthwith  employ  some  low 
attorney  to  put  me  to  a  very  heavy  expense  by  dishonest  excuses  for  not 
paying  what  they  had  engaged  to  pay,  and  knew  in  their  consdenoe  were 
justly  due  and  leniently  exacted.  Wiien  they  at  length  find  that  they  are 
overtaken  by  justice,  after  putting  me  to  gxeat  expense,  and  can  no  longer 
defraud  me,  or  keep  my  land  without  paying,  they  tlien  apply  to  your  Re- 
verence, or,  perhaps,  th^  brother,  a  priest  of  my  own  making,  and  they  appeal 
to  the  mercy  of  a  man  whom  they  did  everytUng  in  tlieir  power  to  ii^ure. 

**  Is  this  the  morality  or  the  religion  enforced  at  Thuiles?  and  teaching 
them  to  dread  the  contamination  of  a  Protestant  feUow-cnature. 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  be^  with  best  wiahesi  your  foithAil  Servant, 

"  Clonoubbt." 


[Na  162.]   LOBD  CLOirCUBBT  TO  THB  BBV.  J.  MABBB,  P.P.  OP  ABmOTOH. 

*'  Maretimo,  i7th  Jcmmeay,  1868. 

"  Rbv.  abd  dbab  SiB,~-Tour  letter  of  the  Uth,  by  Mr.  William  Lewis, 
has  g^ven  me  veiy  great  pleasure. 

**  We,  mere  /rii A,  have  enemies  enough  without  quamDmg  amongst 
ourselvesb    Education  will  help  to  unite  us  alL 

"  I  remain,  dear  and  Rev.  Sir,  veiy  ihithftilly  yours, 

^  Clobovbbt.** 

In  a  letter  on  the  public  affidrs  of  Ireland,  addresBed 
by  Lord  Cloncuny,  m  March,  1852,  to  W.  J.  O'Neil 
Daunt,  of  Eilcascan,  Esq.,  his  lordship  animadverted 


!>50  GuxscramT  axb  his  Tmsa. 

binerlj  OQ  the  conduct  and  character  of  brawling  patriots, 
whosse  blASLai  z&d  tor  Ireland  s  rights  evaporated  on  iht-j 
arr»::rL:aienG  to  the  paltriest  places.  He  also  censured  th-: 
coriiuct  ot'  die  cities  then  competing  for  a  packet  statiuii 
wbioh  he  said  were  doing  all  the  mischief  in  their  powrr 
to  each  other  and  to  the  country.  Not  content  witi 
proriniT  tiie  £tne<s  of  their  own  roadsteads  or  harbours, 
thej  publislied  Lilsehood upon fidsehood  to  counteract!}.: 
hore?  and  exertions  of  their  rivals.  Lord  Cloncurry  con- 
cludo'l  bis  remarks  with  these  words: — ^*'  Of  the  good  arc 
har>r:aej55  of  this  wretched  country  I  have  less  hope  thiJ. 
I  ever  had  be  lore ;  and  if  I  did  not  love  it  in  dotage,  1 
should  seek  another  home.'*  As  a  number  of  livir^ 
parties  are  severely  spoken  of  in  this  letter^  we  did  no; 
teel  ourselves  justided  in  publishing  it. 

Lord  Cloncurry  purchased,  at  this  period,  contrary  to  hi* 
wont,  a  ticket  in  one  of  the  extensLve  German  lotteries 
Several  months  elapsed,  the  mne  for  drawing  was  procraf- 
tinatod,  but  at  last  it  arrived.  The  servants'  hall  ol* 
Maretimo  rang  with  exclamations  of  satisfaction  and  sur- 
prise when  the  result  became  known.  Their  good  master. 
contrary  to  general  expectation,  succeeded  m  winning 
firom  the  cunning  Ciermans  no  less  than  67,000  thalers,  or 
£10,000.  Matters,  however,  appeared  better  at  first  sight 
than  they  did  a  few  weeks  later.  The  proprietors  of  the 
lotteiy  swore  that  they  found  some  fiaw  in  the  manner  in 
which  his  lordship's  ticket  was  drawn,  and  objected  to  give 
him  his  £10,000.  Lord  Cloncurry  saw  through  the  ruse, 
and  would  not  be  defeated.  He  instituted  legal  proceedings 
against  the  proprietors,  and  after  a  considerable  amount 
of  litigation,  bother,  and  expense,  at  length  succeeded  in 
getting  four  thousand  out  of  the  ten  to  which  he  was,  in 
equity,  entitled. 

We  have  said  that  Lord  Cloncuny's  firame,  in  1851, 
exhibited  symptoms  of  "  falling  into  the  sere  and  yellow 
leaf."    Previous  to  that  time,  however,  no  man  of  his 

3i;e  could  have  been  more  active  or  stron^r.     He  was 
ways  on  the  foot,  visiting  his  tenantry,  applauding  their 
labours,  seeing  after  the  improvements,  or  taking  cogni- 
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zance  of  the  agricultural  prospects  of  the  country.  Li 
18«^0,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  visited  at  Bignon  the  old 
acquaintance  of  his  youth,  Arthur  O'Connor.  "  My 
father,"  said  the  Hon.  Cecil  Lawless  to  Mr.  Daunt,  when 
one  day  at  Kilcascan  Castle,  in  the  autumn  of  1850 — 
*^  my  father  is  as  stron?  and  as  animated  as  I  remember 
him  for  a  long  time.  I  expect  he  will  come  to  see  me  at 
Glandore.  [This  he  never  did.]  He  ran  over  to  Paris  like 
a  boy." 

ms  lordship's  first  symptoms  of  bodily  infirmity  were 
drawn  into  existence  under  unusual  circumstances.  Early 
in  1851,  business  brought  him  to  visit  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  House,  Kildare^treet.  Mr.  CoUes,  the  librarian 
of  that  institution,  offered  to  show  Lord  Cloncurry  the 
museum,  library,  and  any  other  portions  of  the  establish* 
ment  likely  to  interest  his  lordship.  Whilst  descending  the 
grand  staircase,  in  company  with  Mr.  CoUes,  Lord  ulon- 
curry  s  foot  suddenly  slipped,  and  he  came  with  consider- 
able force  to  the  bottom.  The  only  personal  injury, 
however,  which  resulted  fi-om  the  fall  was  a  fracture  of 
the  fibula  bone  of  the  leg,  and  so  much  uneasiness  did  it 
occasion  his  lordship  for  several  days  after,  that  he  at  length 
found  it  advisable  to  apply  for  medical  relief — a  proceedmg 
which  he  rarely  appears  to  have  resorted  to,  except  in 
cases  of  very  pressing  necessity.  Indeed  few  people  en- 
tertained a  more  lively  horror  of  the  faculty,  in  their 
professional  capacity,  than  Lord  Cloncurry.  Dr.  — ^ 
having  been  applied  to,  ordered  a  succession  of  wet 
bandages  to  be  applied  to  the  ancle,  and  strictly  enjoined 
Lord  Cloncurry,  if  he  valued  his  recovery,  to  continue 
constantly  in  a  recumbent  posture.  Lord  Cloncurry 
attended,  and  with  benefit,  to  the  physician's  directions ; 
but  soon  found,  much  to  his  mortincation,  that  in  endea- 
vouring to  avoid  Scylla  he  struck  upon  Charybdis.  The 
wet  applications  cured  the  pain,  no  doubt;  but  then, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  more  than  counterbalanced 
that  advantage,  by  inducing  a  heavy  cold,  which  eventu- 
ated in  a  swelled  throat  and  a  desdhess  of  the  right  ear. 
From  the  latter  very  awkward  and  inconvenient  infirmity 
Lord  Cloncurry  was  never  afterwards  for  one  moment  free. 
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He  did  not  attach  anj  blame  to  the  phjsiciany  but  solely 
attributed  the  mishap  to  some  unnecessaiy  exposure, 
while  attending  to  his  directions. 

Thank  Grod,  Lord  Cloncurry  lived  to  see  the  Grreat 
Irish  Industrial  Exhibition  ot  1853.  It  was  a  gloriotis 
sight,  and  one  ampl^  calculated  to  make  an  Irishman  feel 
proud.  His  lordship  saw  its  inaugura^n  on  the  16di 
Mbj  ;  but  alas,  lay  cold  and  stiff  in  X*yons  churchyard  by 
the  first  November  following,  when  Lord  St.  Germans, 
in  his  viceregal  capad^,  formally  announced  the  cessation 
of  its  existence.  Lord  Cloncurry,  as  all  who  knew  him 
may  well  suppose,  took  a  warm  interest  in  its  piogreas 
and  success.  The  following  letters  are  not  irrelevant  to 
this  subject: — 

[No.  158.]  LOBD  OLOKCUBBT  TO  90ta  HOOAK,  B8Q. 

"*  X8th  February,  1868. 

^  Dbak  Mb.  Hooah, — I  hftye  been  requested  to  eend  some  objects  of  ut 
to  the  EzbibitioiL  Doyoawish  me  to  send  Hiberaia,  andon  whet  tetms? 
If  you  can  dine  witii  me  on  Sunday  we  can  talk  over  tlie  aal^ect** 


[No.  164.] 

''iM  April,  196B. 

**  Dbab  Mb.  Hooan, — Here  I  am,  tired  and  sotiy.  I  hope  to  see  yoa 
soon.  Will  you  dine  with  me  on  Sonday  ?  Any  newi  aboat  the  Szhi- 
bition?* 


[No.  166.] 

«*  MateHma,  17  A  M^,  1868. 
"  Dbab  Mb.  Hooak, — I  enclose  £20  to  oorer  the  ezpenaee  of  new  rewir- 
ing balls  and  platlbnn  for  Hiberaia.  I  am  delighted  to  have  sent  her  to  the 
Exhibition,  for  I  think  she  will  caoae  your  fame  to  stand  nnriTalled  in  your 
own  conntiy.  Ptay  do  all  that  yon  can  to  defend  her  from  ifljoiy,  as  alao 
the  other  objects  fomiahed  from  Lyons.** 


[Na  166.] 

*"  IfarefMio,  Uth  Amsmtt,  1868. 
"  Dbab  Mb.  Hooak, — I  was  deligfated  to  see  yoor  nice  fiunlly  and  Mn 
Ilogan  yesterday.  Will  you  giro  her  the  enclosed  as  a  priae  for  her  gift  to 
poor  Irdand,  and  Teiy  small  proof  of  my  rsepect  for  her  and  her  good  man. 
Do  not  oome  here  to-morrow.  I  have  a  reason  for  it  I  hope  aome  tee 
holiday  to  get  yon  to  bring  the  Cunily  to  see  Maietimo^  and 

«« Yoor  CtiUifnl  Servant,  **  Cumoubbt.** 

The  ''  prize"  was  a  cheque  for  £20. 
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The  good  man  one  morning  about  a  fortnight  before 
his  death  drove  up  in  his  carriage  to  Mr.  Hogan's  door, 
and  expressed  a  wish  to  see  him.  The  sculptor  appeared. 
*'  Hogan,**  said  he,  handing  him  a  basket  contaming  a 
quantity  of  pine  apples,  apricots,  and  peaches,  '*  pray 
share  these  among  the  children,  after  taking  as  many  as 
you  fancy  yourself  Accustomed  as  you  have  been  to 
the  cookery  of  an  Italian  sun,  I  much  fear  that  these 
won't  be  likely  to  please  you ;  but  had  I  any  better  you 
should  have  them." 

Meanwhile  his  lordship's  anxietj  to  see  the  rival 
Boards  of  Manufacture  coalesce  contmued  unabated : — 

[Na  157.]       LOBD  CLOMOOBBT  TO  TBI  VSRT  REV.  DB.  aPKATT,  1C8.T. 

"  iforseMio,  2Ut  FOruaryj  1S68. 

*'  My  dbab  and  Vert  Rev.  Sib,— I  would  feel  greatly  obliged  if  yon 
GEO  dine  with  me  on  Thonday  next  I  wisli  much  to  epeak  to  yon  on  the 
snbjeet  of  the  fighting  Mannfitctnring  Boards. 

*^  Dear  Doctor  Spratt,  ywy  traly  yonza,  ^  Cloncdrst." 

Here  we  shall  bundle  together  a  few  notes  which  do  not 
appear  to  have  any  regular  date,  but  from  the  nature 
of  their  allusions  must  have  been  written  about  this 
period: — 

[No.   15S.]  LOBD  CLOVOinUtT  TO  JOHH  BOOAV,  ESQ. 

""Mar^Umo,  UA  J^arek. 
**  Deab  Mb.  Hooak, — ^Intercat  ia  making  to  erect  some  kind  of  TeetinKH 
nial  to  Moore— perh^M  a  statue. 

(*Hi8  namesake  has  great  inflnence  with  Sir  Philip  Cramptonaod  others, 
and  for  «  bust  his  is  finflt-mte.  I,  however,  think  that  no  penoo  but  yon 
oould  do  justice  to  a  statue  for  the  Poet  of  Ireland;  theraCore  atir  srourself. 
I  will  ghre  £100  if  you  get  the  job-Huily  X60  for  any  one  else. 

«  ToBEi— though  I  ao  sddoni  ne  or  hear  of  you — 

"  Clokoubbt.** 


[No.  159.]   LOBD  CLOMOUBBT  TO  THE  VEBT  BEV.  DB.  8PBATT. 

"  Mr  DSAB  DooTOR  Spbatt, — I  send  an  order  on  BCr.Browne,  the  printer, 
for  the  copies  of  Smith  O'Brien's  Speech. 

**  I  hear  that  both  the  Manufocturing  Associations  are  at  a  stand.    Is  there 
any  hope  of  amalgamatico? 

*«  The  Education  Board  and  the  Maanfactuiing  Boaid  are  the  foundation 
of  my  only  hope. 

"  Veiy  foithfully  yonn, 

"  CLoircuBsr." 


i.»4 


»  .Til  ■    «aur  i«  <=I«ix:  mza. 


TKu 


W::l  tl:e  oV*cs  i;ii£  i^aieaoes  of  tlie  DaUm  lafanrr 
&>ei*^T  L«^  C-joruiT  WIS  alwij*  an  ardent  sympa- 
Uiiiier.  Be-liering  h  calcslased  to  keep  alire  im  en- 
il/ovfced  D&nsuxi  fTiiiii  in  iue  meszopoiis,  he  idaced  in 
txie  f.&r.is  of  tie  truriaes.  a  lew  davs  before  his  deadi. 
a  ^p^nfeTous  cyn^rijji.  towards  its  rapidly  gTiViwg  fimd. 
Tri:«  was  Lord  Cloncnrnr  s  la5t  public  act- 
In  1^53,  tiie  pr'^?pects  of  tiiis  excellent  institatios 
appeared  disheaitening  in  the  extreme.  The  number  of 
ita  members,  from  upwards  of  three  thousand,  had  gra- 
dually diminbhed  to  between  three  or  fbor  hnndbred 
ITie  once  proverbially  literary  taste  of  Dublin  seemed  «s 
though  it  were  dr^ad,  and  the  national  spirit  of  its  people 
Almfmi  exanimate.  The  members  fell  away  one  by  one ; 
if  asked  why  or  wherefore,  they  coold  hardly  them- 
»K?lvc«  give  a  reason.  The  Dublin  Library  Society 
was  once   an  essentially  national  institution.      Of  late 

{ears  it  had  degeneratea  into  a  spiritless  nothing.  When 
jord  Cloncurry  eng^edthe  services  of  Hogan,  in  1841, 
to  execute  the  fi^re  of  Hibemia,  he  fully  intended  it 
as  a  present  for  the  Dublin  Library-  Two  years  elapsed 
ere  tne  final  touch  of  Hogan*s  chisel  gave  the  finish  to 
•*-  — •.fection.      During  the  interval,  Lord  Cloncuiiy^s 
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original  resolution  changed.  "  Ah !"  said  he,  "  its  mem- 
bers have  manifestly  wandered  away  from  their  ancient 
landmarks  of  nationality.  Hiberma  shall  never  leave 
Lyons."  Some  twenty  years  previously  Lord  Clon- 
curry  presented  the  Library  Society  with  a  magnificent 
carved  oak  chair,  supported  by  two  Irish  wolf  dogs  of 
the  same  material,  it  may  be  seen  in  the  reading-room 
of  the  institution,  immediately  beneath  Mr.  B.  Mul- 
rennan^s  life-like  portrait  of  the  noble  president.  This 
beautiful  and  justly  celebrated  painting  was  generously 
presented  to  the  society  a  few  months  smce  by  its  gifted 
artist. 

In  May,  1853,  the  prospects  of  the  Library  Society 
were  dark  and  gloomy.  It  had  battled  for  years  with 
an  unpropitious  fortune ;  but  the  conclusion  of  the  Strugs 
gle  now  seemed  approaching.  Neglect  and  want  of 
means  daily  sapped  its  strength.  At  length,  those  hard- 
working and  disinterested  men  who  constitute  its  coun- 
cil-board decided,  that  unless  the  retreating  members 
rallied  and  fell  into  line  once  more,  the  Dublin  Library 
Society  could  not  exist  another  year. 

In  their  hour  of  need,  the  Committee  of  the  Dublin 
Library  resolved  to  make  application  for  assistance  to 
Lord  Cloncurry,  the  father  of  the  Institution.  The 
late  Mr.  John  Raper,  Librarian  and  Secretary,  was 
deputed  to  communicate  with  him.  That  gentleman, 
in  his  letter,  expressed  to  Lord  Cloncurry  how  grateful 
the  Committee  would  feel  by  his  kindly  undertaking  to 
interest  Lord  Carlisle  in  the  welfare  of  a  society,  whose 
objects  could  hardly  fail  to  enlist  his  sympathies.  Lord 
Cloncurry  promptly  replied: — 

[No.  168.]  LOBD  GLOHCUBBT  TO  MB.  BAPKB. 

'*  Maretimo,  Uih  Ma^,  ISdS. 

"  Sib,— I  hav«  jiut  reoelTed  Toor  letter  of  the  18th  inat.  I  shall  hare 
much  pkuiuB  in  doing  anything  in  my  power  to  serve  the  Dublin  Library, 
for  which  purpose  I  will  send  some  such  letter  as  you  will  find  on  the  other 
hidf  of  this  sheet  Perhaps  the  Committee,  who  recollect  the  names  of  the 
former  Presidents,  will  kindly  correct  the  phraseology  of  an  old  hand  k>l^[ 
out  of  the  habit  of  paying  compliments. 

'^  Toor  rery  laithfal  Servant, 

"  Clokourbt." 

2g2 


5^  GuxaccBmr  axd  ma  mcBS. 

[K«L  161.]       liMto  cujmccaMx  10  «■■  sabl  or  ratTurg 

**  Mr  DCAS  LoKD  CablblBi — ^Tbepoorpeoiileof  tiM  &ir  city  of  Dubla 
do  MC  foffg^et  3roT  Hadnf  «>d  ptiflMithropy.  Thcj  boBoond  jnm  wlsbi 
amoBg^  then,  bdofv  jram  camt  ■mnng*  then,  and  Biice  yon.  hsw  1^ 
them.  Tber  depute  me.  ss  tbcir  hnndds  iqifiiwifatire^  to  Mk  a  gmc 
fcToiK,  vtocli  I  wuMjtni}  hcfte  it  ■■jr  be  in  3P0iDr  pvnei  to  {pant- 

^  I  vTite  at  the  desire  of  tbe  DnbGa  lifaraiy  SocaeCj,  «f  vWdk  I  Oi  t!)« 
onvvprtbr  PreadenC:  a  great  and  aecooip&died  scholar,  Dr.  MaeDoBaeE 
{ vho  has  aaoeeedcd  rvar  exccDeat  friend,  tiw  kte  Dr.  Mafny)i,  boi^  ni; 
rhief  sipfufft.  He  b  the  PtaroM  of  Trinity  CeHtgt,  0«r  jairtiiiiaauij  wot- 
tbirie-nuoi.  Cnmn.  4c.,  4c  Ite  Society,  bow  of  flMSie  tfaaa  sixty  years' 
ataniin^.  piMKas  an  extfcsTe  hooat  and  Hhniy  in  D'Oiier-etreeC ;  but  tber 
are  doc  vitboat  fear  that,  like  moat  of  onr  poblic  intitiiiniiiiMiita,  they  mar 
fed  tbe  presMoe  of  tbe  times.  And  tbe^  pBty  firam  tbe  niniiw.ted  Lord 
Car&k  tbe  timdj  aid  of  fab  ekMpicnce  a»d  taatei  aa  we  all  ai^eei  jmi  to 
riftt  our  magnifioent  Exhibition.* 

Mr.  Raper  returned  the  letter  to  bis  lordship  with  a 
suitable  expression  of  gratitude.  The  good  peer  wrot*^ 
it  anew,  and  in  a  few  dajs  receiTed  the  following  kind 
reply  from  Lord  Carlisle: — 

[Sa  165.]  THS  XABL  or  CAKUSLS  to  lOBD  CUXVCCBBT. 

'<  Cattk  Homard,  Mag  litt,  1853^ 

''Ht  dbar  Lord  Cix>2I€DBBt,~I  most  beg  yon  to  receive  yoaneH^  and 
to  coHTcy  to  your  colleagues  in  tbe  Dublin  libmy  Society  tbe  aasanncc 
how  rery  sensibly  I  feel  tbe  honour  and  distinctSoD  cooferred  upon  me  br 
your  joi'nt  request  Whether  or  not  I  should  have  been  bold  enoJOgb  Ui 
SMame  the  responsibnity  pf  complying  with  it,  I  need  not  now  discnss.  a< 
my  almost  immediate  departure  for  tbe  East  of  Europe  will  pnt  evcii  the 
shortest  visit  to  DaUIn  whoDy  out  of  my  power  during  tbe  present  year. 

*'  It  b  very  pleasant,  my  dear  Lord,  to  find  you  tal^ig  unabated  intawt 
in  tbe  pnnnits  and  objects  which  have  distinguisbed  your  whole  caiwer. 
"  Believe  me,  your  very  fiutbfnl  Servant, 


Lord  Cloncuiry  felt  that  the  Dublin  Library  Society, 
in  its  then  prostrate  condition,  required  a  president  of 
more  activity,  and  influence,  to  raise  it  once  more  upon 
its  feet,  and  infuse  a  renovated  spirit  through  its  general 
organization.  He  feared  that  his  great  age  incapacitated 
him  from  discharging  the  duties  inherent  to  tne  presi- 
dential oi&ce  as  they  ou^ht  to  be.  He  came  to  the  con- 
^Msion  of  paying  a  paitmg  subscription,  and  resigning  in 
"**  of  a  yoimger  and  more  active  man.     He  commu* 
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nicated  with  Mr.  Raper  on  the  23rd  May,  but  did  not 
yet  apprise  him  of  the  determination  he  had  come  to. 

[Na  166.]  IX>KD  OLONOOBBT  TO  MB.  KAPBB. 

"  Mmtima,  28nf  Kby,  1858. 

**  Dbab  Sib, — It  gtwvw  me  that  I  am  so  veiy  ludest  a  President  of  so 
eicoeUent  an  institation  as  the  Ihiblin  libraiy  Society'.  The  loss  of  our 
Parliament  has  entailed  on  our  beantiftd  dty  mora  serioos  ills  than  the 
diminntion  of  the  nomber  of  those  whose  circumstances  enable  them  to 
devote  any  portion  of  their  time  to  the  plearaxes  of  literatnie,  or,  indeed,  of 
poisuits  mora  profitable,  though  less  noUe. 

**  ClXWCURBY.** 

Four  months  elapsed,  and  the  librarian  heard  nothing 
from  Lord  Cloncurry.  At  length,  on  the  25th  Septem- 
ber, the  following  letter  arrivea  in  answer  to  a  circular 
issued  by  the  committee: — 

[No.  1 67.]  LORD  OLOVOUBRT  TO  MB.    BAPBB. 

'*26aA»p<0Mftsr,  1868. 

**  Dbab  Sib,—  At  a  time  when  paUic  libiaiies  and  Uteraiy  associations 
are  springing  up  in  every  comer  of  dTilixed  sodeCy,  it  grieves  me  to  think 
that  the  andent  and  most  ezoenent  institution  of  wMch  I  have  the  honour 
to  be  President,  should  be  neglected.  I  have  often  blamed  myself  for  having 
accepted,  and  continued  to  hold,  an  office  to  which  my  general  rssidenoe  in 
the  country,  and  my  age^  have  prevented  my  paying  the  attention  due  to  so 
admirable  an  institution  in  my  native  dty. 

**  I  am  so  drcumstanoed  that  it  will  scarody  be  in  ray  power  to  attend 
the  meeting  on  the  8rd  proximo ;  but  if  the  gentlemen  of  tiie  Committee,  or 
some  of  them,  will  allow  me  tiie  honour  to  meet  them  at  the  Library,  at 
three  o*dock  on  Thursday,  I  shall  be  particularly  obliged.  Deeply  and 
dearly  interested  as  I  am  for  everything  Irish,  I  am  ready  to  pay  a  parting 
subscription,  and  to  resign  an  office  which  I  do  not  fed  mysdf  wwthy  to 
hold. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  dear  1^,  very  faithfully  yours, 

"  Clokcubbt." 

Lord  Cloncuny  was  up  to  time  on  the  appointed  day. 
As  the  Post  Office  clock  chimed  the  hour  of  three,  ms 
lordship^s  carriage  drove  up  to  the  Dublin  Library.  The 
venerable  peer,  unaided  and  alone,  moimted  the  steep 
stone  staircase,  advanced  to  the  chair,  and  at  once  entered 
freely  into  conversation  with  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. He  feelingly  expressed  his  sympathy  for  the 
gloomy  prospects  extended  before  them,  and,  in  token  of 
its  sincerity,  counted  down  upon  the  table  one  hundred 
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Bank  of  Ireland  notes.     This  was  Lord  Cloncnrry's  Isst 
public  act. 

He  continued,  however,  to  ^ve  anonymously  as  be< 

fore. 


[No.  168.]       LOBD  CLONGUBftT  TO  THX  YKBT  BKV.  Dl 

*'  iltk  Jtfor,  1851 

"  Mt  dsab  ahd  Vkrt  Ret.  Dr.  Spbatt,— Wm  yon  kindly  distribett 
the  following  remembrances  to  the  aaef  ul  bistitations  named  on  the  otter  mdt  ? 
And  pray  renew  your  wise  and  most  paternal  ezhortationa  to  the  riTml  Boanis 
of  Manufactare,  and  call  their  attention  to  an  excellent  letter  of  *m  Cdf  n 
tbia  day's  Freeman, 

"  The  good  people  who  have  aided  yonr  hamane  exertions  in  &voar  «f 
Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  claim  my  sincere  reipecL 

**  Ay  EuuBHOfc  AHD  Au/Mxmma, 


"  Sisteri  of  Charity  (St  Vfacent's), 

.     £fO 

O 

**  Roomkeepen' Charity, 

10 

O 

«*  Sisters  of  Meicy, 

10 

o 

«*  Samaritan, 

10 

0 

'' Mechanics*  Institntion,        . 

10 

0 

'' Saitorv*  Home, 

10 

0 

»*  Schools  of  St.  Peter, 

20 

0 

"  BoanU  of  Maniifiictiire  (wHur  umubdX    * 

10 

0 

"J6100 

0 

0 

[No.  169.]  "*  Hantimo,  A^utt  22,  18U. 

**  Drab  ako  rrbpigtbd  Fbirmd,  Dr.  Sfbatt, — ^Yonr  anxi^  ob  th^ 
subject  of  the  schools  of  indostry,  so  soocesBfiiUy  carried  on  in  Dubliii, 
induces  me  to  request  you  will  pay  for  me  £10  for  the  Daigaa  IndcsUisl 
Institute.     ♦    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

«( Yonr  &ithful  and  obliged,  "  Cunscammr' 

Lord  Cloncurry's  parting  Bubscripti<Hi  of  £100  saved 
our  metropolitan  library  from  utter  dissolution.  Had  be 
not  flung  that  heap  of  faggots  on  its  dying  embers,  it 
would,  doubtless,  have  long  since  died  completely  out 
The  good  man's  contribution  fed  its  flame  into  fuller 
light;  and  new  members,  attracted  by  it,  thronged  for^ 
ward  in  numbers.  The  treasury  of  the  society  gradnallT 
filled — ^its  spirit  reviyed — ^its  vigour  of  operation  re- 
turned— ^its  healthy  tone  became  restored.  Clouds  of 
Sloom  were  no  longer  seen  to  traverse  the  countenances  of 
le  committee,  as,  seated  around  their  oval  table,  they 
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iiiTestigated  hcbdomadally  the  posture  of  the  accounts. 
The  demeanour  of  that  body,  and  the  newly  painted  and 
decorated  board-room,  evidenced  their  complete  pros- 
perity and  satisfaction. 

Lord  Cloncurry  did  not  survive  lonff  enough  to  "wit- 
ness the  complete  success  attendant  on  nis  generous  sub- 
scription to  the  Dublin  Library.  Whibt  he  lived,  he 
watched  its  progress  anxiously,  and  as  only  a  father  could. 
In  October — the  month  he  died — we  find  him  addressing 
Mr.  Rapcr  on  the  still  all-engrossmg  subject  of  his 
thoughts. 

[No.  170.]  LOBD  CLOKCUBHT  TO  MR.  RAFIDL 

"  Srd  OdoUr,  1S68. 
"DiAB  Sir,— I  andoM  a  llit  of  tohacriben  to  the  Limerick  Atbcttemn. 
Perhape  we  might  gahi  entftaiice  by  edding  lome  eeoood  DMoe  and  object 
to  the  one  we  afavady  uae,  a«  'Jhiblm  Library  and  *  lliberman  ^Mcimnhr.' 

^  Faithfully  yoon, 

"  Clokcurbt.* 

One  morning,  about  this  period,  Lord  Cloncurry  called, 
in  his  carriage,  at  Mr.  Hogan*8  residence  in  Wentworth 
Place.  '^  Ho^an,"  said  he,  *'  Hibemia  must  be  my 
tomb-stone.  It  was  my  original  wish.  In  my  will,  I 
will  bequeath  £300  to  cover  the  expenses  of  a  handsome 
pedestal  for  it;  and  I  am  sure,  when  I  leave  the  design 
and  execution  to  your  good  taste,  the  work  will  be  done 
classically  and  well!**  Poor  Lord  Cloncurry  did  not 
think  his  dissolution  was  so  close.  lie  returned  home, 
but  added  no  codicil  to  his  will.  He  probably  considered, 
Uke  many  others,  that  there  was  no  necessity  to  hurry. 

In  gratitude  to  William  Dar^ptn,  a  large  circle  of  his 
admirers  decided  upon  entertainmg  him  at  a  public  ban- 
quet. The  price  of  tickets  was  fixed  at  a  guinea  each. 
Lord  Cloncurry,  of  course,  received  one  of  the  earliest 
iaritations.  The  following  reply  was  written  six  days 
prior  to  his  dissolution : — 
[Ka  171.]       TO  TUX  ooMMinvB  or  ms  daxqaji  Bjuiqinrr. 

**  Ommtudcbi, — In  answer  to  joor  fliToiir  of  the  18th  faistaBt,  I  am  mrj 
to  my  that  I  have  boI  a  guinea  in  the  wocld,  and  that  I  have  kog  givaa  ap 
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any  iittmdmrg  at  laige  puties,  such  as  I  hope  yoon  will  be ;  biA  if  m  pniiurf 
can  be  accepted,  as  proof  of  1117  leqwa  fiv  Mz.  Daigan,  I  atiall  be  bbo« 
willing  to  pay  it 

'*  Your  moat  bnmfafe  SmwwiBi, 

One  of  Lord  Cloncuny^s  oldest  and  most  attached 
friends  was  the  late  Sir  Simon  Bradstreet,  Bart.  He  was 
the  second  son  of  Sir  Samuel  Bradstreet,  Recorder  of,  and 
Member  for,  Dublin  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  after- 
wards Judge  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  With  the 
national  movements  of  his  country  Sir  Simon  ever 
thoroughly  identified  himself,  and  in  so  doing  strength- 
ened to  a  still  further  extent  the  repeatedly-expressed 
friendship  of  Lord  Cloncurry  for  him.  Their  ages  closely 
assimilated.  Lord  Cloncurry  was  bom  in  1773,  and  &r 
Simon  Bradstreet  in  1772.  The  year  1853  proved  fatal 
to  the  earthly  existence  of  baron  and  baronet.  In  the 
full  vigour  of  a  green  old  age,  both  suddenly  withered,  and 
"  died  in  October."  Lord  Cloncurry's  demise  took  phhce 
on  the  28th,  and  Sb  Simon's  on  the  25th.  The  baronet, 
at  his  residence  near  Clontarf,  became  seriously  attacked 
with  bronchitis.  The  news  reached  Lord  Cloncurry  on 
Thursday  the  20th.  He  was  visibly  affected,  and  sent 
several  successive  messages  of  inquiry  after  the  health  of 
his  old  friend.  On  Sunday  morning  he  wrote  to  John 
Bradstreet,  Esq.,  the  present  baronet.  From  this  letter 
we  cull  the  following  extracts.  Expressing,  as  it  does,  a 
sort  of  presentiment  of  his  own  approaching  dissolution, 
although  unconscious  at  the  time  of  any  unusual  amoimt 
of  debility,  or  indisposition,  the  letter  will  doubtless  be 
read  with  interest.  The  tenderness  of  his  lordship's  heart 
breathes  through  every  line  of  it: — 

[Na  172.]  LOBD  GLOMCUSBT  TO  MR.  HOW  SIB  JOHN  BRAD8TBBRT,  BABX. 

'*  Marttimo,  October  28rd;  1S5S. 

**  Mt  dbab  BRAD6TBEBT, — ^I  hope  that  my  dear  old  frieod  ia  free  fifom 
much  pain,  though  I  fear  that  is  ahnost  impoasible  from  the  oatnre  of  the 
attack.    Like  mjiel^  he  camiot  expect  a  long  respite.     •••••• 

**  GiTe  my  affectionate  reepectB  to  your  dear  lady,  and  be  assored  of  the 
friendship  of  **  Clobodrrt.** 

A  few  days  previously  Sir  Simon  Bradstreet  had  been 
-"{  into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  by  the  Rev. 
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Mr.  Kennedy,  C.C,  of  Clontarf.  Throughout  his  life  he 
enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  a  benevolent  man,  and  a 
liberal  Protestant,  and  when  we  recollect  what  a  con- 
stant attendant  he  always  was  at  the  Catholic  Association, 
and  how  thoroughly  he  identified  himself  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  body,  it  cannot  be  considered  as  surprising 
that  he  should  have  died  in  the  profession  of  that  faitn 
towards  which  he  ever  showed  so  kindly  a  disposition. 

Lord  Cloncurry  rarely  sat  down  to  ainner  of  a  week 
day,  and  never  of  a  Sunday,  without  the  society  of  a  few 
congenial  friends.  On  Sunday,  October  23ra,  his  lord- 
ship had  a  lar^r  dinner  party  than  usual,  and  never 
before  appeared  more  cheerful.  Ireland — ^her  present 
prospects,  and  her  past  calamities — formed  the  chief  topic 
of  conversation.  Lord  Cloncurry  regarded  the  ^reat 
Dublin  Exhibition,  than  about  to  close,  as  the  harbmger 
of  an  important  industrial  movement,  and  spoke  of  Mr. 
Dargans  design  with  liberal  praise,  and  confident  hope. 
It  was  the  last  occasion  on  which  he  presided  at  that  hos- 
pital board,  around  which  the^  greatest  patriots  of  three 
venerations  of  Irishmen  had  discussed  the  fortunes  of  Ire- 
land— at  which  Grattan^s  splendid  fancy,  and  Curran's 
glittering  humour,  and  0*Connell's  mascuUne  sense,  and 
Shiel  8  diamond  wit,  had  so  oflen  flashed  and  flowed — 
at  which  the  Viceroy  and  the  Rebel,  Whig,  and  Tory, 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  Old  and  Toung  Ireland,  had  all 
found  some  strange  and  fascinating  centre  of  union.  It 
was  the  last  time  the  old  lord  was  destined  to  sit  among 
his  friends ;  and  as  he  turned  away  to  die,  the  last  wor£ 
they  remembered  were  hope  for  Ireland — the  hope  that 
had  never  flickered  throughout  eighty  years. 

At  twelve  o'clock  Lord  Cloncurry  retired  to  rest,  in 
excellent  health.     Equally  well  he  rose*  next  morning, 

*  Althongh  hi  advanoed  in  yean,  Lord  Clonctiny,  unlike  the  generality 
of  octogenarians,  nerer  required  the  slightest  aasistanoe  to  dress  or  undress. 
Up  to  a  short  time  before  his  death  he  was  as  erect  as  possible,  and  as  regular 
in  his  hours  for  rising  and  retiring  to  rest  as  the  most  rigid  disciplinarian 
oould  desire.  He  never  breakfasted  in  bed,  and  on  no  occasion  left  his  bed- 
room without  nsing  the  razor.  In  respect  to  the  neatness  of  his  appearance, 
no  petit  maitrt  could  have  been  more  scrupulously  particular. 

For  the  pleasures  of  reading  Lord  Cloncorxy  always  shofwed  a  marked 
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and  having  some  business  to  transact  which  took  him  a 
few  miles  away,  ordered  his  carria^  to  the  door.  The 
daj  was  piercing  cold,  and  by  the  tune  he  got  home,  it 
had  &r  advanced. 

Comfortable  fires  awaited  his  lordship^s  return;  bat 
they  could  not  warm  him.  He  compliuned  of  a  violent 
shivering,  accompanied  by  inflammatory  pain  in  the  leh 
side.  He  endeavoured  to  remain  up,  but  could  not.  At 
seven  o'clock  he  retired  to  bed,  cramped  with  pain,  and 
benumbed  with  cold.* 

We  have  said  that  his  lordship  entertained  an  aversion 
to  medical  interference  or  prescription.  Surgeon  Lc 
Clero  of  the  Black  Rock  was  the  only  physician  whom, 
in  his  professional  capacity,  he  could  at  all  tolerate  of  late. 
But  on  this  occasion  his  lordship  would  not  even  permit 
Dr.  Le  Clerc  to  be  sent  for.  Lord  Cloncurry's  lUness, 
however,  increased  so  much,  as  the  night  advanced,  that 
those  about  him  became  seriously  alarmed.  At  two  o'clock 
on  Tuesday  morning  a  messenger  was  privately  de- 
spatched for  Dr.  Le  Clerc.         » 


inelioation.  He  never  was  without  *  book,  and  his  fimd  of  general  1 
tion  was,  in  consequence,  considerable.  Should  he  even  waken  for  half  an 
hour  in  the  night,  he  would  instantly  procure  his  reading  lamp,  boolc,  and 
penciL  This  marked  taste  for  the  sodety  of  a  book  appears  to  have  beea 
flnt  formed  during  his  lordship's  protracted  inprisonment  In  the  Tbwer. 

*  Up  to  the  very  day  that  Lord  Cloncurry  became  attacked  with  fiital  ID- 
nese,  he  continued  to  dispense  his  unostentatious  bounty.    The  actual  extent 

of  this  exceeds  all  belief     Nor  was  it  confined  to  Ireland.     Was  S ,  kit 

lordship's  housekeeper,  was  continually  in  the  habit  of  finding  letters  lying 
about  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  England,  some  soliciting  r^ef^  andotfacn 
thanking  the  good  man  for  his  generous  remittance.  "  What  do  ran  know 
of  these  people  T  she  would  sometimes  say.  *'  Can  you  be  certain  that  they 
are  deserving  objects?"  '*  Oh,  the  poor  people  are  in  great  distress,*  was  the 
invariable  answer.  "  Had  you  read  their  petition  it  would  have  made  yoor 
heart  bleed  for  them.  I  trust  in  God  that  I  have  alleviated  their  miseiy.'' 
There  were  several  families  in  Dublin,  whose  names  could  not  be  mentioned, 
that  he  regularly  supported.  Any  person  in  distress  had  but  to  apply  to  bin 
to  rec^ve  relief.  Of  all  men  living,  he  had,  perhaps,  the  most  sensitive  heart 
Benevolent  to  a  passion,  he  could  not  think  of  standing  a  minute  proof  agafaiat 
the  voice  of  supplication ;  and  having  filled  the  outstretched  hand  of  want, 
would  fiy,  scarcely  able  to  repress  his  tears,  from  the  soene.  In  fiict,  Lord 
Cloncurry  was  the  great  centre  of  refuge  for  all  beggars  indiscriminatdy — 
.  ..Y.^  )|Bd  the  wickedness  to  play  upon  his  generooity,  and  thoae  wlw 
"iiervSng  of  his  bounty. 
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^  Dr.  Le  Clerc  found  his  lordship  labouring  under  pleu- 
risy, accompanied  by  a  most  virulent  and  harassing  cough, 
which  contributed  more  than  any  other  uneasiness  to  em* 
bitter  the  few  remaining  hours  of  his  existence.  This 
attacked  him  so  often,  and  so  violently,  that  his  lordship's 
countenance  would  become  almost  purple  with  the  exer- 
tion. Dr.  Le  Clerc  at  once  put  him  under  the  usual 
medical  treatment  for  such  cases.*  His  lordship  made  a 
momentary  rally,  but  nothing  more.  The  disease  gra* 
dually  strengthened  in  its  grasp,  and  it  became  evident  to 
all  that  the  good  man's  dissolution  was  rapidly  approach- 
ing. 

On  Wednesday  the  cruel  malady  called  an  ally  to  its 
aid.  Diarrhoea  tore  roughly  at  his  lordship's  already  en- 
feebled constitution. 

His  lordship  only  spoke  once  after.  He  suffered  much 
from  debility,  and  lay  stretched  at  full  length  with  eyes 
closed.  Whisperinff  his  physician  in  a  voice  barely 
audible,  he  at  lengtn  said,  **  Ah,  Le  Clerc,  the  closing 
scene  I" 

On  Thursday  the  Hon.  Cecil  Lawless  arrived  from 
Cork,  and  had  an  affecting  interview  with  his  dying  father. 

At  two  o'clock,  A.M.,  on  Friday  morning,  disease  con- 
summated its  work,  and  the  saddest  affliction  which  had 
befallen  Ireland  since  O'Connell's  death,  fell  upon  the  land. 

The  fiimily  of  Lord  Cloncurry  decided  that  the  funeral 
should  be  a  private  one,  and  appointed  twelve  o'clock  on 
Tuesday,  November  Ist,  for  the  removal  of  his  lordship's 
remains  to  Lyons.  Long  before  that  hour,  however,  tne 
carriages  of  the  immediate  friends  of  the  illustrious  de- 
ceased began  to  arrive,  as  well  as  large  numbers  of  the 
peasantry,  who,  loving  Lord  Cloncurry  while  living,  re- 
vered his  memory  now  that  he  was  no  more. 

In  addition  to  the  personal  friends  of  Lord  Cloncurry, 
the  entire  of  the  committee,  and  many  of  the  members,  of 
the  Dublin  Library  Society,  were  in  attendance.  Edward, 
present  Lord  Cloncurry,  the  Hon.  Cecil  Lawless,  the 

*  Dr.  Le  Gere  cupped  his  lonUhip  plentifoUy,  Applied  a  blister,  and  ad- 
ministed  calomel  in  small  doses. 
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Right  Hon.  J.  W.  Fitz-Patrick,  D.  Eirwan,  J.  Burk^ 
H.  D.  Burke,  and  W.  Lewis,  Esqrs.,  acted  as  cliit: 
mourners. 

Shortly  after  one  o'clock  the  remains  of  Lord  Cloncunr 
were  borne,  in  presence  of  many  weeping  eyes,  from  hi* 
villa  to  the  hearse.  We  are  informed  by  the  papers  of 
the  day  that  three  cofiins  enclosed  the  good  man^s  bones. 
The  inner  one  was  of  cedar  wood,  and  lined  with  white 
satin.  The  second  was  of  lead,  and  the  third  of  fine 
grained  oak,  highly  polished,  and  mounted  with  jicUt- 
^It  handles  and  escutcheons.  On  the  lid  the  follow- 
ing inscription,  surmounted  by  a  baron's  ooronet,  ^ 
peared:— 

"  Tbb  RT6BTHoN.yALS!mirv  Bbowivb  Lawless,  Barom  Czxibcdbbt. 
Bobs  19th  Auousr,  1778. 
DzxD  28th  of  October,  1858.    Aged  81  tsabs." 

The  cof&n  having  been  covered  with  a  silk  velvet  pall, 
deeply  fringed  with  black  gimp  and  heavy  tassels,  the 
mournful  cortege  moved  from  Maretimo,  and  proceeded 
slowly  on  its  way  through  the  village  of  Black  Rock, 
where  most  of  the  ahops  were  completely  closed.     A  laige 
concourse  of  the  poor  from  the  surroimding  neighbour- 
hood, who,  during  very  many  years,  had  been  the  recipients 
of  the  good  old  loras  imostentatious  boimt^,  lined  the 
road-way  at  either  side,  and,  despite  the  rain  which  fell  in 
torrents,  followed  the  procession  until  the  trees  of  Lyons 
hid  it  from  their  view.     The  Irish  peasantry,  superstitious 
as  they  are  warm-hearted,  have  always  regarded  wet 
weather,  in  immediate  connexion  with  a  mneral,  as  a 
circumstance  that  augured  well  for  the  salvation  of  the 
deceased.    They  rejoiced  upon  the  present  occasion,  and 
as  the  black  hearse-plumes  orooped,  saturated  and  weep- 
ing, over  the  dead  man's  coffin,  many  a  poor  old  woman's 
voice  might  have  been  heard  enunciatmg,  ''  Happy  is 
the  corpse  that  the  rain  rains  on." 

As  the  fimeral  train  passed  throudi  the  villages  of 
Inchicore  and  Clondalkin,  numbers  of  hbourers  clustered 

v^ots  together,  whose  demeanour  testified  at  once  their 
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flinoere  respect  for  the  memory  of  Lord  Cloneany»  Bad 
their  sorrow  at  haying  lost  a  generoiui  employer  and  a 
warm  friend.  The  greater  number  fell  in  witn  the  pro- 
cession. 

On  arriving  at  Newcastle,  the  bell  of  the  Catholic 
chapel  began  to  toll,  and  crowds  of  his  lordship's  tenants, 
and  the  peasantry  of  the  surrounding  districts,  swelled  the 
moving  human  mass. 

At  tour  o'clock  the  coffin  was  borne  to  the  Great  Hall 
of  Lyons  Castle,*  and  placed  on  tressels  prior  to  its  final 
removal,  by  torchlight,  to  the  family  vault  adjacent.  This 
solemn  ceremony  was  fixed  for  half-past  seven,  but  long 
before  that  hour  a  large  number  ol  the  County  Kildare 
magistracy,  the  resident  gentry  of  the  district,  and  the 
tenantry  and  labourers  on  his  lordship's  estate,  began  to 
arrive.  The  latter  body  wore  scar&  and  hat-bands,  and 
amounted  to  upwards  of  three  hundred  persons.  Punc- 
tually to  the  appointed  time,  the  funeral  procession  formed, 
and  the  remains  of  Cloncurry,  reposing  on  a  bier,  were 
conveyed,  with  much  solemnity,  m  the  direction  of  the 
crypt  A  more  picturesque  or  impressive  scene  it  would 
be  mxpossible  to  conceive  than  was  presented  on  this 
occasion,  as  the  long,  black  procession,  thrown  boldly  into 
relief  by  the  yellow  blaze  of  sixty  torches,  slowly  wended 
its  way  through  the  thickly  wooded  paths  and  avenues, 
which  led  to  me  last  resting-place  of  V  alentine  Lawless. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  dense  cortege  reached  its  destina- 
tion.    Within  the  ivied  ruin  of  an  old  and  time-stricken 

*  LyoDB  Castle  U  oonstracted  of  granite,  and  cartellatfid.  It  consists  of  a 
spactoiis  centre,  connected  by  semidrcnlar  colonnades,  with  a  statelj  pavillion 
at  each  extremity.  Of  these  one  is  entirely  filled  with  spedmens  of  first- 
dass  scnlptore,  and  originally  intended  by  Lord  Cloncnny  as  a  study  tat 
native  artists.  The  ancient  village  of  Lyonstown,  fh>m  which  the  mansion 
derives  its  name,  was  bnmt  in  the  war  of  1641,  and,  with  the  exception  of  an 
old  tower  and  the  rained  chapel  wherein  the  ashes  of  Lord  Cloncnny  sleep, 
no  traces  of  it  remain.  The  entire  inhaUtants  of  the  parish  of  Lyons  do  ntH 
exceed  168.  Tet,  for  the  accommodation  of  this  comparatively  small  popula- 
tion. Lord  Cloncnny,  on  his  return  flpom  Italy,  toiled  to  erect  a  Ronaan  Ca- 
tholic chapel,  which,  thanks  to  his  influence,  his  seal,  and  his  purse,  was 
creditably  eflbcted  in  1810.  A  large  bronze  crudfix,  and  holy  water  font  of 
white  marble,  which  at  present  decorate  the  chapel,  were  brought  finom  Rome, 
in  1805,  by  Lord  Cloncurry.  Of  these  the  former  was  a  personal  gift  from 
Pope  Pins  VIL 
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Chiifdan  temple  they  bud  their  burden  down.  Lord  ar  i 
Lady  Cloncurry,  the  Hon.  Cecil  Lawless,  and  Decii 
Kirwan,  Esq.,  stood  immediately  around  the  grave.  Ti.  e 
assemblage  were  deeply  and  Yisiblr  affectecL  A  death- 
like silence  prevailed,  and  tears  fell  thick  and  £ist  up. :: 

the  good  man  8  coffin. 

•  «  •  •  •  • 

Early  on  the  following  morning  the  Hon.  Oecil  Ldiwles 
returned  by  the  Great  Southern  Railway  to  Cork.  Before 
his  father  8  coffin-plate  had  tarnished  beneath  the  claj,  tlr 
young  man  was  hunself  struck  down. 

The  disease  which  proved  so  suddenly  fioal  to  BIr 
Lawless  was  violent  inflammation  of  the  brain.  He  lonr 
entertained  a  presentiment  that,  sooner  or  later,  he  would 
die  insane,  and  repeatedly  expressed  his  apprehenaoni 
on  this  score  to  those  who  possessed  his  confidence  and 
his  friendship.  The  inflammatoiy  affection  of  the  brain 
terminated  fatally  on  the  second  day.  Edward  Lord 
Cloncurry  arrived  in  Cork  a  few  hours  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  attack,  and  remained  beade  hisbiother*s 
bed  until  death  snatched  him  away.  On  the  9th  No- 
vember Mr.  Lawless's  remains  were  removed,  in  a  special 
train,  to  Lyons,  and  deposited  privately  in  his  fathers 
grave.  Young  and  hale  ne  had  gazed  upon  it  exactly  one 
week  before.* 

And  as  we  chronicle  this  gloomy  fact,  Lord  CloncurrjV 
observation  to  Mr.  Hogan,  in  his  letter  of  August  19, 
1841,  rushes  to  our  mind — "  How  true  it  is  that  in  the 
midst  of  life,  of  health,  and  of  happiness,  we  are  in  death/ 

And  so  we  come  to  the  close  oi  this  noble  and  eventful 
career.  The  mortal  part  of  Cloncurry  rests  in  the  se- 
pulchre of  his  race,  i  eebly,  we  fear,  but  with  good  will 
and  true  reverence  for  all  that  was  generous  and  heroic 
in  him,  we  have  essayed  to  make  his  countrymen  familiar 
with  the  acts  which  shall  keep  his  name  immortal  in 
Ireland.  Where  shall  we  see  his  like  again  ?  is  the  question 

*  Mr.  LawlMs  ma  bom  Oct,  1820,  and  represented  Donmd  in  thrce 
ParliAmento.     He  married,  in  1848,  Frances  Georgiana,  daughter  of  Mmnrka 

•M ^^  £^^  ^f  Shepperton,  Co.  Cork,  and  widow  of  John  WiIIi«m  Digby, 

ndeottown,  Co.  Kildars. 
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which  every  age  asks  and  answers,  as  the  dynasty  of  the 
great  and  good  now  and  then  pauses  for  an  instant  by 
some  fresh  grave.  But  it  is  more  than  proverbially  hard, 
indeed,  to  hope  that  we  shall  ever  see  the  like  of  Valen- 
tine Lord  Cloncurry  in  Ireland  again — the  man  who 
was  an  Irish  Peer  and  an  Irish  Patriot,  when  the  words 
had  their  noblest  meaning,  and  all  whose  life  was  faithful 
to  the  ambition  and  devotion  of  his  youth.  We  have 
traced  him  in  the  rebel's  cell,  in  the  Viceroy's  sanctum, 
in  the  public  forum,  in  that  home  which  was,  as  it  were, 
a  laboratory  of  patriotic  designs,  a  centre  of  great  and 
good  men,  a  fount  of  gracious  charities.  Through  all 
the  great  triumphs,  and  greater  afflictions  of  his  life,  and 
through  its  calm  even  day  course,  in  which  we  see  the 
love  of  his  country  acting  like  some  quiet  industry,  there 
is  a  perfect  harmony,  there  is  but  one  idea — Ireland. 
There  is  a  monument  of  him  in  every  act  that  was  done 
for  the  good  of  this  country  in  his  days,  on  every  bench 
where  justice  is  administered  in  Ireland,  on  every  wall 
reared  to  worship  God  or  shelter  the  poor  that  rose  to 
heaven  within  his  neighbourhood,  in  the  artist's  studio, 
whom  his  generous  patronage  fostered,  in  the  good  men 
whom  he  befriended,  in  the  good  causes*  to  which  his 
name  lent  a  new  sanction.  To  portray  a  character  so 
noble  in  every  respect  might  well  task  a  pen  more 
brilliant  and  expert  than  ours.  It  has  been  the  pleasant 
occupation  of  a  year's  leisure.  May  it  not  be  altogether 
unworthy  of  its  aim !  May  its  many  shortcomings  be 
excused  in  consideration  of  its  good  purpose !  No  light 
thrown  upon  a  good  man's  character  is  wholly  lost. 
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•OKI  AOOOVHT  OF  BOBKBX  LAWLESS  OV  JJOHTDOH,  XXTBAGTID  VMOM 

TH£  AirmiAL  BEGI8TZR  K)B  1806. 

(Sm  Note  <m  pagt  27.) 

At  his  apwtiiMBftB  in  Dom-ttreet,  Soho,  at  the  advanced  aga  of  82,  Mr, 
Bobert  Lawleai,  who,  for  oonaderabl  j  mora  than  half  a  oentoiy,  had  baeii 
80  well  known  to,  and  much  distingaiahed  bj,  the  notice  and  ngud  of  many 
of  the  meet  eminent  literary  characten  of  Us  time,  as  one  of  the  piindpal 
assistants  to  Mr.  Andraw  Miller,  formeriy  bookseDer  on  tlie  Stnnd ;  after- 
wards to  his  SDooessor,  the  late  Mr.  Alderman  Cadell ;  and  since,  till  rvy 
lately,  to  Messn.  Cadell  and  Davies,  the  present  conductors  of  that  extensive 


Mr.  L.  was  a  natire  of  Dublin,  and  related  not  very  distantly,  to  the 
respectable  and  recently  ennobled  family  of  the  same  name,  as  well  as  to  the 
Bamwells  and  Aylmers.  .  He  was  a  Boman  Catholic,  and  strictly  observed 
the  duties  and  obligations  of  his  religion,  yet  perfectly  free  from  the  bigotiy 
and  uncharitableness  whidi  have,  on  too  many  occasions,  maiked  the  c(«- 
dttct  of  memben  of  the  Bomish  Church.  In  his  character  wera  united  the 
soundest  integrity^of  mind,  with  a  shnpUdty  of  mannera  rarely  equalled. 
Hit  reading  lud  been  extensive;  his  Judgment  was  rsmaricaUy  oovreot;  his 
memory  uncommonly  strong,  and  the  anecdotes  with  whidi  it  was  stored 
often  aifonled  gratification  to  his  friends,  who  delighted  to  draw  him  into 
oonvefwtioo.  One  remarkable  instance  of  his  singleness  of  heart  weoan  add, 
on  the  most  indiapnUUe  authority.  Not  very  long  befon  Mr.  CadeQ  ob- 
tained the  scarlet  gown,  on  taking  stock  at  the  end  of  the  year,  hommi  Robim 
very  seriously  api£ed  to  his  master  to  ask  a  &vour  of  hiuL  Mr.  Cadell,  of 
ooone,  expected  that  it  was  somewhat  that  might  be  beneficial  to  the  appli> 
cant.  But,  great  indeed  was  his  surprise  to  find,  that  the  purport  of  the 
request  was,  that  his  annual  sakry  ndght  be  lowered,  as  the  year's  aoeonnt 
was  not  so  good  as  the  preceding  one ;  and  Lawless  really  foaied  that  his 
master  oonld  not  a/omf  to  pay  hfan  such  very  high  wageSb  Onretiiingfrum 
bosfaMBB,  the  benevoleot  master  had  a  pictun  of  the  faithftil  servant  pafaited 
by  Sir  WiUiam  Beech,  which  he  always  showed  to  his  friends  aa  one  of  the 
principal  ornaments  of  his  drawing-room. 

OIATTAK   09  THB  SALS  Off  PBBRAOKBy   AKD   HIB  DSFIAKCK  OF 
THX    QOTXBinfSirT. 

(AsiMve46.} 

Mr.  Omttan*s  speedi  on  the  above  suMeet  was,  in  vigour  and  intensity,  he- 
feriorto  nooeever  delivered  by  him.  The  celebrated  pawage  :--*«BaBk  mi^eiitiea 
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maj  girea  nation  law,  bat'rank  majoriti«e  cannot  give  law  authority/*  oecnrred 
in  it  Loid  Qai^  who  sat  in  the  Upper  HoiiM,  took  notice  of  the  tpeecb,  and 
made  it  the  subject  of  a  series  of  diatribes.  Grattan  fired  with  indignation 
at  this  breach  ti  etiquette  (we  suppose  it  is  unneoessazy  to  remind  the  reader 
that  the  proceedings  of  one  house  should  never  form  the  subject  of  debate  or 
censure  in  another),  and  repeated,  in  still  plainer  and  more  telling  lan- 
guage, his  sentiments.  **  Sir,**  said  he,  **  I  have  been  told  it  was  said  that  I 
lAionld  have  been  stopped— should  have  been  expelled  the  Commons — 
should  haye  been  deliyered  up  to  the  bar  of  the  Lords — ^for  the  expressions 
deUvered  that  day.  I  will  repeat  what  I  said  on  that  occasion.  I  said  that 
Ms  Majesty's  Ministers  had  sold  the  peerages,  for  which  offsnce  they  were 
impeadiable.  I  said  they  had  applied  the  mon^  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
chasing seats  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  servants  or  followers  of  the 
Castle,  for  which  offence  I  said  they  were  impeachable.  I  said  they  had 
done  this,  jiot  in  one,  or  two,  but  in  several  instances,  for  which  compli- 
cation of  offences,  I  said  his  Miyesty's  Ministers  were  impeachable — as  public 
malefactors,  who  had  conspired  against  the  common  weal,  the  independni^ 
of  Parliament,  and  the  fimdamental  laws  of  the  land ;  and  I  offered  and 
dared  them  to  put  this  matter  in  a  course  of  inquiry;  I  added,  that  I  con- 
sidered them  as  public  malefactors,  whom  we  were  ready  to  bring  to  justice. 
I  repeat  these  charges  now ;  and  if  anything  more  seven  was  on  a  former 
occasion  expressed,  I  beg  to  be  reminded  of  it,  and  I  will  again  repeat  it 
Why  do  not  you  expel  me  now?  Why  not  send  me  to  the  bar  of  the  House 
of  Lords  ?  Where  is  your  adviser?  Going  out  of  this  House,  I  shall  repeat 
my  sentiments,  that  his  Majesty's  Ministen  are  guilty  of  impeachable  of- 
fences ;  and  advancing  to  the  bar  of  the  Lords,  I  sh^  repeat  these  sentiments; 
or,  if  the  Tower  is  to  be  my  habitation,  I  will  tAiera  meditate  the  im- 
peachmeut  of  these  Bfinisters,  and  return,  not  to  capitulate,  but  to  pimish. 
Sir,  I  think  I  know  myself  well  enough  to  say,  that  if  called  forth  to  suffer 
in  a  public  cause,  I  shall  go  ftirther  than  my  prosecutors,  both  in  virtue 
and  in  danger.** 

Curran's  speech  on  the  same  subject  (February  20th,  1790)  was  more 
ironical  than  fierce.  **  The  sale  of  peerages,**  said  he,  **  was  as  notorious  as 
that  of  the  cast  horses  in  the  Castle  yard — the  publicity  the  same — the 
terms  not  very  different — the  horses  not  warranted  sound-— the  other  animals 
warranted  rotten.  The  former  destined  for  honest  and  useful  labour ;  the 
latter  for  vile  and  base  drudgery.  We  offered  evidence  of  the  &ct — I  pledge 
myself  to  prove  that  fact  I  know  the  power  of  this  House.  I  know  the 
consequences  of  a  malicious  and  fklse  accusation.  Let  it  fkU  upon  me  if  I 
deserve  if^ParUammiaiy  Begitter,  voL  x.  p.  290. 


BTSOVLASL  COSRESPOKOENCE. — ^ATTEXPT   ON  THE   PAET  OP   ME.  J. 

K TO  COBBrPT  THE    HOK.     CECIL    LAWLESS,    M.P.,    WITH 

k  BBIBE. 

(^See  page  65S,) 

"^Ckmmei,  2MJammy,  1850. 

**  Host.  Sib, — Am  one  of  3rour  ooostttnents,  permit  me  to  request  your  kind 
attention  to  the  following: — I  have  been  in  the  com  trade  here  fbr  the  past 
eight  years,  which  business  I  am  obliged  to  relinquish,  in  consequence  of  the 
veiy  prostrate  state  of  the  times,  and  the  fiital  operation  of  free  trade  upon 
an  brandies  of  industry  in  this  country.    I  am  a  sin^^  man,  about  thirty- 
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nine  years  of  age,  able  and  willing  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  most  situations,  hAvio? 
a  lot  of  cash  in  bank,  and  not  being  able  to  convert  it  to  any  pnjliia' J- 
account  at  proBent?  I  thus  most  respectfully  and  confident iali^  stolicit  T'Kit 
kind  influence  with  your  friendn  to  obtain  for  me  some  decent  situati^to  nTj*5>r 
Government  (however  so  humble),  for  which  favour  I  pleiljere  inyr<elf  to  har  J 
the  friend  the  sum  of  £300  the  instant  I  get  the  appointment.  I  detect  b^ir  - 
idle,  and  love  emplo3nuent ;  would  have  no  objection  to  country,  and  v^oiJ 
prefer  England. 

"  I  am  well  aware  how  much  I  ask  for;  but  let  the  result  be  fa vonrabie i? 
otlierwise  no  mortal  upon  thus  earth  shall  over  be  the  wiser  of  it,  so  far  aa  I 
am  or  will  be  concerned. 

**  Should  you  be  so  good  as  to  grant  this  request,  I  would  wait  upon  yx^ 
at  any  time  or  jtlace  you  think  proper — it  would  be  the  prudent  and  iD*.«t 
discreet  plan — or  would  have  no  objection  to  meet  your  friend  in  London  (s 
elsewhere. 

"  I  understand  all  the  civil  situations  of  the  military  department,  bavisi: 
served  as  sergeant-major  of  Artillery  upon  the  Island  of  St,  Helena  fi»r  ti\e 
years;  and  lie?eeching  your  cmifidence  once  again,  and  begjj^ng-  your  kini 
indulgence  for  this  trouble,  I  subscribe  myself,  Hon.  Sir,  your  obedient  aijl 
very  humble  Servant,        ,  *^  Jamks  B w 

"  Hon.  Cecil  Lawless,  M.P.,  &c.,  &c 

"  A  reply  in  due  course,  if  you  please,  as  I  intend  to  try  eLsewbere.  Ad- 
dress James  R ,  Merchant,  Clonmel." 

THE  HON.   CECIL  LAWLESS,   M.P.,  TO  MR.  JAMES   B % 

"  Glandore^  Boss  Carberry,  Feb,  1,  18  :»•*). 

"  Sir, — Your  letter  of  January  25th  having  been  directed  to  Dublin,  ha* 
only  just  reached  me.  I  regret  thw,  as  I  should  have  wished  yon  to  hav^ 
received  my  answer  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  that  you  might  be  at  libeny 
to  make  your  offer  elsewhere,  as  you  .say  you  intend  doing;  and  I  should li-i 
obliged  by  your  infonning  me  with  what  success  you  tr>'  elsewhere.  I  ha*-* 
been  more  than  once  disgusted  by  seeing  our  members  truckling  to  the  pres«ni 
Govenmient,  who  have  worked  more  mischief  to  Ireland  than  any  of  ortr 
former  rulers  since  the  terrible  Union.  But  yet,  Sir,  I  will  not  believe  that 
you  are  likely  to  succeed  better  with  any  one  of  them;  I  doubt  whether  tiv' 
blackest  sheep  of  the  flock  will  have  courage  to  promote  yeur  interest  for 
even  double  the  bribe  you  offer  me. 

"  I  think  it  may  be  just  possible  that  your  object  was  to  try  me,  in  ordtT 
that  you  might  ex|)ose  me  should  I  fail,  and  so  you  might  cause  so  iniquitous 
a  meml>er  to  be  removed  from  the  representiition.  •  »  »  •  1'his  ia  tb* 
first  time  that  I  have  been  requested  to  sell  myself  (and  I  must  admit  the 
price  was  handsome,)  since  I  had  the  honour  to  be  their  representative;  and 
if  I  believed  that  any  three  of  them  could  have  adxnsed  you  to  the  step  yoa 
have  taken,  I  should  to-morrow  request  them  to  look  for  a  member  wiib 
whom  tliey  might  make  their  bargains. 

^^  In  this  matter  I  am  neither  your  faithful  nor  obedient  Servant, 

^' Cecil  La>vle8s. 

"  Mr.  James  R ^  Merchant,  Clonmel." 

[We  are  perfectly  well  aware  of  the  applicant's  name,  and  purposely  refrain 
from  more  than  initialing  it.    About  a  week  previous  to  the  date  of  the  above 

letter  Mr.  R addressed  a  similar  application  to  John  0*ConneIl,  Eaq.,  M.R, 

who  took  no  further  notice  of  the  fellow  than  by  placing  hia  letter  ia  tlm 
»—"»<«  of  the  Attorney- General — W.  J.  F.] 
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LOBB  CLOKCUBBT'S  OOBBIBSPOirDXirCS  WITH  BB.  GBAY. 

WaiiiMrt the  Iblloiriiig letter  ficom  Dr.  Gray,  Editor  snd  Proprietor  of  the 
Fntmtm^t  JamrmL  .*— > 

"FeftnMiryl6eA,1855. 

"Mt  dkab  Sir, — ^The  greater  number  of  the  letten  with  which  I  had 
been  from  time  to  time  favoiued  by  the  late  Lord  Cloncnny  were  written  with 
that  entire  freedom  from  restraint  which- impresees  me  with  the  oonyiction, 
that  I  am  bound  to  look  on  them  as  confidential  utterances  of  his  lordship's 
opinions,  idiich  I  oonld  not,  with  propriety,  hand  you  for  publication.  I 
regret  this  the  more,  as,  on  looking  over  them  in  reference  to  your  request,  I 
can  with  truth  affirm,  that  while  the  conduct  of  public  men  and  the  objects 
of  public  measures  were  freely  cauTassed  in  many  of  them,  there  is  not  a 
single  sentence  in  ady  one,  the  pobHcstion  of  which  would  not  re6ect  the 
highest  credit  on  the  judgment  and  patriotism,  as  well  as  on  the  heart  of  the 
lamented  dead. 

**  I  send  you  a  few  of  his  lordship*s  letters  which  may  perhaps  prove  useftil 
to  yon.  Though  manifestly  not  written  for  publication,  I  feel  that  in 
placing  in  your  hands  a  flew  letters  which  illustrate  his  ever  vigilant  anxiety 
for  the  material  improvement  of  the  people,  and  his  never-fla^^g  hope  in 
the  ultimate  destiny  of  this  nation,  I  am  but  assisting  your  praiseworthy 
effort  to  do  justice  to  the  memoiy  of  one  of  the  most  generous  of  men,  and 
the  most  disinterested  of  patriots. 

"Yours  truly,  "John  Gray. 

**  Wm.  Johh  Frzpatbick,  Esq." 

KIne  highly  interesting  letters  from  Lord  Cloncnny  were  enclosed  with 
I>r.  Gray's  oommnnicstion. 

Dr.  Gray  permitted  us  to  see  some  of  the  letters  which  he  did  not  feel  at 
liberty  to  give  for  publication.  Many  of  them  show  that  Lord  Cbncuiry  was 
•  careful  observer  of  all  passing  events,  and  not  a  few  contain  elaborate  and 
very  able  comments  on  the  topics  discussed  in  the  last  TVmet,  /Vesmon,  or 
NaAm.  We  requested  leave  to  publish  the  letter  Ka  127,  page  616,  in 
which  aDurion  is  made  to  the  "  Stoneybatter  dinner,"  by  which  is  meant  the 
dinner  given  by  the  Midland  Great  Western  Railway  Company  to  Lord 
Clarendon,  on  the  completion  of  their  splendid  terminus  at  the  Broadstone. 
The  dinner  was  given  shortly  alter  Lord  Clarendon's  connexion  with  the 
Winrld  newspaper  had  been  made  pnbUc  by  the  celebrated  trial  of  Birch  and 
Somerville,  and  the  speech  delivered  by  Dr.  Gray,  to  which  allusion  is  made, 
was  in  reply  to  the  toast  of  "The  Press,"  in  the  course  of  which  he  adminis- 
tered a  severe  rebuke  to  Lord  Clarendon  on  his  illicit  intercourse  with  a 
venal  and  corrupt  press,  in  a  manner  so  happy  as  not  to  olfend  propriety, 
while  it  wounded  to  the  quick,  and  yet  so  direct  as  to  elicit  from  the  leading 
journals  of  the  day,  of  all  politics,  the  most  handsome  expressions  of  thanks 
for  the  vindication  of  the  honour  of  the  press  in  the  presenoe  of  the  Viceroy 
who  sought  to  dishonour  and  degrsde  it  This  dicumstanoe  explains  the 
use  of  the  word  "  Stoney-ialfar'*  in  his  lordship's  letter 

DB.   LAOOUB  09  THB  T08T  XOBTEM  EXAKHTATIOK  Or  o'cONirELL. 
(Supage  486.) 

Dr  Lacour,  who  accompanied  O'Connell  to  Genoa,  and  attended  him 
during  his  last  illness,  read,  in  November,  1847,  a  paper  before  the  JSotM 
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JfedicaU  tPEmmlatUm  of  LyoB^  «  UieaetuI  csneof  the  gnaX  «m*s  deaik 
as  ascertained  by  post  mortem  examination.  From  this  docum^oit  it  -w^.'Si 
appear  that  O'Connell  Uboared  iroder  ramollisBemeDt  oC  the  brain  for  up^rmrc. 
of  two  years  previous  to  his  dissolution;  that  it  produced  '^the  anontam  rsi: 
and  failing  intellect  to  which,"  remarks  Dr.  Lacour,  ^  the  fatal  tamuoMLf^ 
was  entirely  attributable.**  Dr.  Lacoui's  paper  contained  an  elaborate  ftx'^ 
roent  of  the  diagnosis  of  the  case,  in  reference  to  theoondition  of  tbe  hnb. 
be  observed,  among  other  details  solely  intelligible  to  a  nedical  bmo  : — ~  k 
space  which  might  have  oontaioed  a  waUnut,  was  transf«>nned  into  a  gprey^cA 
thick  fluid,  in  the  midst  of  which  there  was  a  little  Uood.  The  otrvi-Ta. 
matter  around  this  softened  part  reassomed  its  normal  tirmneaA.  Tber^  ««> 
a  high  degree  of  congestion  in  all  the  other  parks  of  the  brain,  jtmt.  as  if  it  h*i 
been  thickly  sprinkled  with  blood."  Dr.  Lacoora  iBCer»tin^  P^P^f  'o^J  > 
found  at  full  length,  in  the  Latuxt  fior  December  4th,  I»47. 

ABTHirB    O'COXXOK    AXD    THE    SWORD    CAXK. 
{Seapagt  156.) 

[The  following  curions  anecdote  concerning  the  imprisonment  of  ArthT 
O'Connor,  at  Maidstone,  has  never  before  been  pal>liahed  to  the  ^rorfd.  and 
comes  from  the  pen  of  perhaps  the  only  man  qualified  to  tell  iL  viz.,  M  Vjt 
Sci>tt,  of  the  9 1st  Regiment,  the  son  and  representative  of  Mr.  Williani  So.::, 
who  defended  one  of  the  slate  prisoners  arrested  with  Arthur  0*ConiK»r,  a: 
Margate,  in  1798.  The  document  was  recently  drawn  up  by  Major  Sci^tt, 
at  tbe  request  of  W.  J.  O'Neil  Daunt,  Esq.,  by  whom  it  has  been  placed  at 
our  entire  disposal. — W.  J.  F.] 

The  Rev.  Mr.  O'Coigly,  Arthur  O'Connor,  and  O'Leary,  siervant  to  O'Cc^^- 
nor,  were  to  be  tried  at  Maidstone  for  high  treason.  Mr.  Scott  was  oooidKii 
for  O'Leary ;  but  for  O'Connor  no  counsel  had  as  yet  been  appointed. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  counsel  who  were  to  be  employed  in  tbe  defence,  n 
became  a  serious  question  whether  Mr.  Er^kine  should  be  fsmployed  a» 
couusel  for  O'Connor,  or  whether  his  services  might  not  be  more  tueful  as  a 
witness.  To  ascertain  this  it  was  most  desirable  to  oommnni«ite  with 
O'Connor,  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty,  as  all  access  to  the  priaonets  wa* 
forbidden,  except  to  their  counsel. 

Mr.  Scott  agreed  to  make  the  attempt  He  had  also  another  reason  f-t 
wisliing  to  see  O'Connor.  Mr.  Scott,  on  visitmg  his  client,  O'Leary,  could 
get  no  information  from  him.  O'l^ary  suspected  Mr.  Scott  might  be  a  Go- 
vernment spy,  frankly  told  him  that  he  suspected  him  to  be  auc^  and 
IMwitively  refused  to  tell  him  anv'thing  until  Mr.  Scott  i«houId  bring  a  tokn 
from  his  master,  that  he  might  be  conlided  in. 

The  following  morning  Mr.  Scott  went  to  the  prison,  and  in  ascending  the 
stairs  towards  O'Leaiy's  cell,  offered  the  turnkey  five  guineas  to  admit  hire 
to  O'C'onnor.  The  man  was  stjiggered,  but  the  money  tempted  hinu  He 
said  that  the  great  door  of  the  pri-ion,  when  opened  and  shut,  slammed  with  a 
great  noi>te  that  was  heard  all  over  the  prison,  and  that  if  Mr.  8c«>tt  wi>ul.1 
promi.ie  to  leave  O'Connor  and  run  to  O'Leary's  cell  the  moment  he  mi^ht 
hear  the  door  slam,  he  would  admit  him  as  there  would  be  ample  time  for 
him  to  gain  his  client's  cell  before  any  one  could  ascend  the  stiiirs..     This 

'ng  agrt^'d  upon,  Mr.  Scott  went  to' O'Leary,  who  was  as  dumb  as  before: 

«««  «,,rtl  would  he  utter  till  Mr.  Scott  should  have  seen  his  maftter.  Thr 

arrived,  and  saying  the  coast  was  clear,  conducted  Mr.  Scott  ta 

'Jonnor,  on  seeing  Mr.  Scott,  whom  he  had  pre^^o^l«^ly  known. 
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iHdied  wHh  open  arnu  to  embrace  him.  O'Conaor  then  toM  Mr.  Seott  that 
when  they  were  apprehended  on  their  way  to  France,  tbwt  papers  were  eeiaed 
and  tied  tip  in  bundles.  O'Connor  lieard  the  officers  inquiring  for  the 
bmdlfl  tied  in  **  the  red  liankerehief;*'  which,  for  some  time,  oovJd  not  be 
Ibmid.  O'Ooigly  whispered  to  CGonnor,  *'If  the  red  handkerchief  be  loet, 
we  are  safe."  O'Connor  said,  ''  How  so?"  OXJoigly— *"  There  is  a  paper  In 
it  that  woald  hang  us."  What  tliat  paper  was  0*Ci«nor  ooold  not  say ; 
but  it  afterwards  turned  oat  to  be  an  invitation  to  the  French  to  land  a 
ftffce  in  England,  purporting  to  be  given  by  a  party  in  England ;  but,  in 
reality,  merely  written  as  a  squib  m  a  ooffbe-honse  in  London,  by  a  ftiend  of 
O'Co^ly's,  and  given  to  him  to  put  in  the  newspapers  on  his  arrival  in 
France,  in  order  to  frighten  Mr.  Pitt  This  paper. O'Coigly  took,  and  un- 
fortunately put  in  his  pocketbook  along  with  his  letters  of  Ordination. 

l£r.  Scott's  conversation  with  O'Connor  was  ftequently  intemq)ted  by  the 
slamming  of  the  door,  when  he  ran  to  his  client's  celL  0*Leary  was  now 
quite  communicattve.  Among  other  things  he  told  Mr.  Scott  that  on  their 
being  arrested  he  managed  to  conceal  a  number  of  papers  aboat  his  person, 
and  feigning  a  sadden  bowel  complaint,  was  allowed  to  retire,  when  he  threw 
them  into  the  privy. 

The  last  time  Mr.  Scott  was  admitted  to  O'Connor,  the  turnkey  said  that 
the  interview  would  be  the  last  for  that  day,  as  it  would  be  soon  time  to 
shut  up  the  prison.  After  being  with  (/Connor  some  time,  the  door 
slammed,  and  Mr.  Scott  got  up  to  take  leave.  He  then  missed  his  cane,  but 
was  not  sore  whether  he  had  left  it  in  O'Connor  or  O'Leaiy's  cell.  He 
said — "  Did  I  leave  my  cane  here  ?"  O'Connor — "  My  dear  friend,  it  is  the 
very  thing  I  want"  Mr.  Scott — "  I  insist  upon  having  the  cane  [it  was  a 
sword  cane]  immediately."  Mr.  O'Connor — "  I  must  keep  it*  Mr.  Scott — 
*'  Mr.  O'Connor,  this  is  most  unhandsome  conduct ;  give  me  my  cane  at 
once."  Mr.  O'Connor— "  No."  Mr.  Scott/— "Well,  Sir,  if  you  escape  being 
banged,  you  shall  answer  to  me  for  this  with  yoor  life,  for  I  consider  it  a 
personal  matter."  O'Connor  bowed  assent,  and  Mr.  Scott  retired  as  fast  as 
be  could,  for  the  door  now  slammed  some  time. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Scott  was  early  at  the  prison,  in  hopes  of  indncing 
O'Connor  to  give  up  the  cane.  The  countenance  of  the  turnkey  was  fero- 
cious, and  on  ascending  the  stairs  he  turned  on  Mr.  Scott,  and  shaking  at  him 
his  ponderons  bunch  of  keys,  in  a  threatening  manner,  said — "  Now,  are  you 
not  a  pretty  fellow,  to  go  and  ruin  a  poor  man  like  me,  with  your  damned 
five  guineas?'  Mr.  Scott — "My  good  man,  what  do  you  mean  ?"  Turnkey — 
"  Was  it  not  yon  that  took  to  O'Connor  that  long  dagger?"  Mr.  Scott—"  I 
should  have  been,  I  a»ure  you,  the  last  person  to  have  done  the  like ;  tell 
me  what  you  mean  and  all  about  it?"  The  turnkey,  pacified  a  little,  said 
that,  during  the  night,  O'Connor  had  made  an  attempt  at  escape,  and  had 
used  a  dagger,  by  the  description  of  which  Mr.  Scott  recognized  his  sword. 

On  going  to  OLeary's  cell,  Mr.  Scott  was  informed  by  O'Leary  that  there 
had  been  a  terrible  noise  at  night  and  the  whole  prison  roused,  but  he  could  not 
tull  the  reason.  He  was  now  no  longer  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  help  his 
master  to  dress  as  heretofore.  Mr.  Scott  now  went  to  consult  with  his 
IHends.  He  found  the  whole  town  alarmed — reports  that  arms  had  been 
conveyed  to  the  prisoners,  rescue  apprehended,  &c.,  &c.  He  also  ascertained 
that  before  day-light,  a  messenger  had  been  despatched  to  London  in  a  chaise 
and  four  with  a  sword. 

All  Mr.  Scutt's  firicnds  agreed  in  assuring  him  that  it  was  usdess  for  him 
to  do  anything ;  that  his  expulsion  fW>m  the  Bar  was  certain,  and  that  he 
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would  be  very  lucky  if  he  got  off  with  that.  He  set  off  at  oooe  to  Looooq. 
and  went  iitraigfat  to  the  Attorney-General  (afterwards  Lord  Eldoa).  w 
whom  he  told  the  whole  etoiy,  concealing  nothing.  The  Attamey-Gmnl 
aaid  that  there  had  been  a  great  commotion.  The  aword  b^ooffng  to  m  cane 
had  been  brought  up  in  a  diaiee  and  fonr,  and  the  meet  exaggerated  reports 
spread,  that  the  Government  oould  make  ndther  top  nor  taQ  oC  tbe  stsrr. 
and  he  was  very  gUui  Mr.  Scott  had  told  him  all  aboot  iL  He  ooodndBd  by 
saying,  **  When  I  was  as  young  a  man  as  you  are^  I  should  wrjr  likely  h^-^ 
done  an  equally  foolish  thing,  but  I  will  now  tal^e  care  that  yon  aewr  bear 
another  word  about  it^*    The  whole  hubbub  was  quashed. 

J.  Soorr,  91st  Best. 

THE  DINNEB  PABTY   AT    MB.  DUPFY'Sy   ALLUDED   TO  BT  LOBD 
C3L0NCUKKT  IK   LETTEE  NO.  114. 
{Set  page  554.) 

The  party  referred  to  consisted,  we  understand,  of  a  dub  of  young  m«B, 
9ome  of  Young  Ireland  antecedents,  and  some  not,  but  most  of  whom  ha^c 
since  risen  to  political  or  professional  distinction.  Among  them  were  thr 
late  Maurice  Leyne,  whose  brilliant  eloquence  and  rich  Irish  httmoor  were  x 
national  loss,  Edward  Butler,  then  of  the  staff  of  the  NaHcny  now  a  member 
of  the  Australian  bar,  dnd  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Sydtk/ejf  Empire^  Chaiitec 
Stuart  Ralph,  Richard  Dalton  Williams  (the  far-fieaned  ''  Shamrock"  of  th« 
Spirit  of  the  Nati(m\  William  EL  Sullivan,  the  distinguished  <AeimaC  of  the 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  John  Casbd  Hoey,  Mr.  Duffy^s  coHeagne  ani 
partner  in  tbe  Nation,  John  O'Hagan,  barrister-at-law,  and  professor  in  tlie 
Catholic  University,  Henry  MacManus,  the  artist,  Doctor  R.  I>.  Lycoa,  Qeofge 
Walters,  barrister-at-law,  and  George  Fuller. 


THE  END. 


Ptiatod  bj  J.  M.  0*Toolb,  IS,  Hawkiito'-vtreeC,  DabUa. 


ERRATA, 
tw  met  eloqumt  Proto^r«^CrL^K     "°  V  ^  ^"«>"<=  ^ouA    The 
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